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body,  ofeTery  Christian  and  of  the  whole  Cbaieh,  a  progreu  in  intelli- 
gence, knowledge  and  wladoin,  but  always  within  their  natural  limita, 
and  withoot  aaerUIce  of  the  identity  of  Catholic  teaching,  feeling  and 
opinion."— St.  Tmcbkt  of  Lkbihb,  Ommumit,  e.  t. 
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HISTORIC  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  SOCIAL 
QUESTION. 


Coincident  with  the  spread  and  organization  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  there  arose  in  the  minds  of  the 
more  enlightened  of  its  rulers  the  thought  that  a  new  and  by 
no  means  negligible  factor  in  the  socia}  and  political  affairs  of 
mankind  had  made  its  appearance.  Since  that  time  the  signi- 
ficance to  society  of  a  well-organized  church  has  been  a  subject 
of  thought  and  concern  to  reformers  of  all  stripes  as  well  as  to 
rulers.  Decius,  one  of  the  most  statesmanlike  of  the  third 
century  emperors,  "  would  more  patiently  and  tolerantly  hear 
that  a  rival  prince  was  raised  up  against  himself  than  that  a 
priest  of  God  was  established  (bishop)  at  Rome."  ^  A  recent 
author  writing  of  a  period  sixty  years  later  says :  "  It  is  idle 
to  ask  whether  the  Church  would  have  triumphed  even  apart 
from  Constantine.  Some  Constantine  or  other  would  have  had 
to  come  upon  the  scene.  Only,  as  one  decade  succeeded 
another  it  would  be  all  the  easier  for  anyone  to  be  that  Con- 
stantine." *  From  the  day  that  Constantine  took  the  momen- 
tous step  here  referred  to  until  the  present,  no  great  figure  in 
the  political  history  of  Europe  has  found  it  possible  to  ignore 
Christianity.  All  the  Justinians,  Charlemagnes  and  Napo- 
leons, have  sought  to  find  some  place  for  it  in  their  schemes 
of  government  where  it  might  strengthen  their  authority.  As 

'Cyprian,  Ep.  LV,  9. 

'  Hamack,  The  Mution  emd  Eipqrmon    OhrittUmiiy,  Vol.  u,  p.  334. 
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long  as  the  old  conceptions  regarding  society  and  the  state 
prevailed,  and  while  rulers  were  considered  to  hold  their  powers 
by  divine  right  or  popular  suffrage,  the  question  of  adjustment 
was  comparatively  simple. 

Because  of  the  development  of  the  science  of  Economics 
in  recent  times,  new  ideas  have  gained  currency  not  only 
concerning  the  character  and  constitution  of  society  and  the 
state,  but  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  and  its  place  and 
influence  in  history.  The  Transcendentalists,  the  Positiv- 
ists,  the  Evolutionists  all  propounded  their  Philosophies  of 
History  and  according  to  their  respective  principles  explained 
or  eliminated  Christianity  as  a  factor  in  progress.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  scholars  who  represented  these  various  schools  was 
always  more  or  less  academic  and  they  were  not  compelled 
to  trouble  themselves  regarding  the  fate  of  their  theories  if 
they  eliminated  the  Christian  religion.  To  the  upholders  of 
the  Economic  Interpretation  of  History  who  are  for  the  most 
part  propagandists  as  well  as  philosophers,  the  problem  pre- 
sents itself  in  a  different  light.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  aware 
that  Christianity,  though  apparently  in  eclipse  in  some  quar- 
ters, is  a  force  that  must  still  be  reckoned  with  and  that  the 
socialist  Decius  of  to-day  may  be  succeeded  by  the  socialist 
Constantitfe  of  to-morrow.  Hence  it  is  that  while  there  are 
some  who  find  in  economic  causes  the  sufficient  key  and  explana- 
tion to  early  Christian  history,'  others  less  hostile,  but  per- 
haps not  consistently  with  a  strict  interpretation  of  their  own 
philosophy  carry  Christianity  bodily  to  the  socialistic  camp, 
proclaiming  that  it  was  socialistic  in  its  origin  and  in  its  early 
and  uncorrupted  days,  and  that  the  Christian  fathers  aiming  at 
perfection  in  life  and  conduct  gave  expression  to  principles 
which  contain  the  very  essence  of  socialistic  doctrine.  The 
position  of  those  who  represent  this  moderate  school  of  opinion 
is  clearly  stated  by  Gustavo  Le  Bon.  "  During  the  first  two 
or  three  centuries  of  our  era  the  Christian  religion  was  the 
socialism  of  the  poor,  of  the  d6sh6rites,  of  the  malcontents,  and 
like  modem  socialism,  it  was  in  constant  conflict  with  estab- 

'EauUkj,  Der  Unpnmg  dt*  Chritleatttmi,  Stuttgart,  1908. 
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lished  institutions.  Christian  socialism  triumphed,  and  for 
the  first  time  socialistic  ideas  obtained  a  notable  victory."  * 
How  the  fruits  of  this  victory  were  lost  and  how  this  trium- 
phant socialism  abandoned  its  principles  and  its  conquest,  the 
author  explains  by  saying  it  went  the  way  of  all  successful 
revolutions:  the  acquisition  of  power  and  wealth  produced  con- 
servatism and  Catholic  Rome  pursued  ideals  not  much  different 
from  those  of  the  Rome  of  the  Emperors. 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  citations  on  this  point.  The  same 
or  similar  statements  are  found  in  the  writings  of  many  authors 
who  have  no  socialistic  leanings,  and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  one 
does  not  get  the  impression  that  the  writers  are  giving  the 
result  of  their  own  explorations  in  the  field  of  patristic  litera- 
ture. For  this,  however,  they  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed  as  the 
field  is  large  and  there  are  not  many  documents  to  be  found 
there  which  deal  professedly  with  things  economic. 

In  discussing  the  attitude  adopted  towards  society  by  the 
Christians,  it  will  not  be  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  say 
anything  regarding  the  principles  of  interpretation  according 
to  which  socialistically-minded  investigators  find  in  the  facts  of 
Christian  history  the  results  of  the  working  of  economic  causes. 
The  problem  can  be  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  sort  unnecessary.  In  order  that  the  point  at 
issue  may  appear  clear  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  first  practiced  in  an  alien  and  hostile 
environment,  that  after  a  long  period  of  trial  it  triumphed  and 
was  finally  associated  with  the  civil  authority  in  the  hegemony 
of  western  civilization.  During  this  long  period  numbers  of 
earnest  men  strove  by  word  and  deed  to  give  Christian  stand- 
ards of  conduct  the  fullest  expression.  Remembering  this  the 
question  may  be  asked :  Were  the  ideals  of  Christian  life  advo- 
cated and  practised  by  those  leaders  in  the  church  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  deserve  being  considered  revolutionary  of  the  exist- 
ing social  and  political  order,  or  would  a  society  founded  on 
such  lines  possess  the  characteristics  advocated  by  the  upholders 
of  the  modem  socialistic  or  communistic  idea  ? 

*  Fiyehologie  du  Soeialime,  Paris,  1898,  p.  12. 
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In  attemptiiig  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question  it  is  advis- 
able  to  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  all  historians  who  have 
dealt  with  the  question,  and  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  attitude  taken  by  the  Christians  in  the  Roman  world 
before  Constantine's  Edict  of  Toleration,  while  they  were  felons 
before  the  law,  and  their  attitude  towards  society  and  the  state 
after  they  had  ceased  to  labor  under  the  disabilities  removed 
by  that  edict. 

Without  attempting,  therefore,  either  to  discuss  the  Teach- 
ing of  Our  Lord  on  social  questions  or  entering  into  any 
criticism  of  the  principles  of  Socialism  itself  and  striving  solely 
to  bring  out  with  some  degree  of  deameas  what  the  attitude 
of  Christians  towards  society  was  prior  to  the  rise  of  organized 
socialism,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  define  their 
relation  to  existing  conditions  while  paganism  was  still  the 
religion  of  the  state:  to  discuss  their  attitude  at  this  time 
towards  property,  and  wealth,  and  finally  to  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  ascetical  doctrines  of  individual  perfection  so 
freely  advocated  in  the  early  church  can  be  said  to  have  had 
any  influence  as  a  social  or  economic  force. 

In  the  period  after  the  Peace  of  the  Church  the  investigation 
presents  an  entirely  different  aspect  Christianity  in  a  short 
time  superseded  paganism  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  asceti- 
cism found  expression  in  organized  monasticism,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  faith  and  rules  of  conduct  were  gradually  systematized 
and  found  expression  in  the  great  works  of  the  Scholastics. 
Hence  the  most  summary  discussion  of  this  subject  will  fall 
under  six  heads: — 

1.  Early  Christianity  and  the  then  exiating  political 

structure. 

2.  The  teaching  of  the  Pre-Constantinian  Church  on 

Property  and  WealtL 

3.  Asceticism  as  a  social  force. 

4.  The  Economic  aspects  of  organized  monasticism. 

5.  The  Church-Fathers  on  Property  and  WealtL 

6.  Scholastic  Theology  as  represented  in  St.  Thomas  and 

the  Social  Question. 
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I. 

Easlt  Chbibtiawity  ahd  the  thbw  ezistiko  Politioal 

Stbuotttbb. 

The  special  difficulties  which  are  met  vnth  in  attempting  to 
arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  early 
Christians  towards  the  civilization  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded come  from  two  causes.  In  the  first  place  the  words 
of  many  Christian  writers  of  the  period  are  to  be  taken  as 
expressing  ideals  rather  than  actual  conditions,  and  in  the 
second  place  the  conditions  such  as  we  find  them  can  at  best 
represent  only  very  inadequately  the  views  of  the  faithful, 
who,  could  neither  regulate  the  poli(^  of  the  government  which 
was  striving  to  annihilate  them,  nor  in  despite  of  the  govern- 
ment establish  a  social  system  in  keeping  with  their  own  con- 
victions. iN'evertheless  the  Christians  did  have  definite  social 
ideals  which  found  expression  in  their  lives  and  which  brought 
them  into  conflict  with  their  rulers.  From  the  character  of 
this  conflict  as  well  as  from  their  words  and  actions,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  Christians  under  the  rule 
of  the  pagan  Caesars  deserved  the  epithets  of  rebel  and 
innovator. 

It  is  well  at  the  outset  to  avoid  a  fundamental  mistake  made 
by  some,  who,  attempting  to  gauge  the  character  of  Christian 
moral  precepts,  insist  on  their  purely  individualistic  character. 
It  is  true  that  Christ  required  from  all  His  followers  per- 
sonal perfection,  but  His  prescriptions  did  not  stop  there,  He 
required  from  them  also  fraternal  relations,  and  it  would  be 
closing  one's  eyes  on  the  plain  truths  of  history  to  pretend 
that  a  great  and  profound  social  upheaval  was  not  wrought 
in  the  world  by  the  spread  of  the  (Jospel.  To  have  stopped 
short  at  the  individual  and  to  have  provided  him  with  a  higher 
form  of  religion  and  a  more  perfect  code  of  individual  morality, 
would  have  been  only  a  partial  reformation,  if  even  thai  The 
ancient  world  needed  a  social  and  economic  as  well  as  a  reli- 
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gious  and  moral  transformation  and  to  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  change  so  desirable  is  not  the  least  of  the 
achievements  of  Christianity. 

It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  history  that  this  trans- 
formation was  not  effected  without  bloodshed,  but  it  is  also  one 
of  the  paradoxes  of  history  that  the  Christian  martyrs  even 
though  they  effected  a  social  revolution  for  which  they  paid 
with  their  lives  were  not  political  rebels  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  nor  in  the  slightest  degree  disloyal  to  the  government 
which  persecuted  them.  How  this  can  be  true  and  how  the 
Christians  can  deserve  credit  for  having  elevated  the  tone  of 
social  and  economic  affairs  in  the  Empire  will  be  clear  from 
an  analysis  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  struggle  between 
them. 

Stated  in  the  briefest  possible  terms  the  causes  of  conflict 
and  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  unity  of  action  between  the 
Christians  and  the  pagans  arose  from  their  radically  different 
concepts  of  religion  and  morality.  The  Christians  believed  in 
One  God  and  looked  on  Polytheism  and  idolatry  as  supreme 
objects  of  reprobation,  and  they  placed  the  goal  of  all  effort  in 
the  attainment  of  moral  perfection.  Those  fundamental  differ- 
ences touched  every  sphere  of  activity,  and  led,  inevitably,  to 
friction  and  violence.  Paganism  was  in  possession.  It  had 
penetrated  every  department  of  effort  and  colored  every  phase 
of  life.  ITot  only  was  public  life  inextricably  boimd  up  with 
the  customs  and  rites  of  paganism,  but  domestic  and  social 
affairs  were  interwoven  with  constantly  recurring  acts  of  idola- 
try. Its  symbols  were  everywhere,  and  the  omnipresent  statues 
gave  constant  pretexts  for  superstitious  observances  over  and 
above  the  many  formal  sacrifices,  libations  and  banquets  which 
formed  part  of  the  national  cult.  Because  of  this  widespread 
diffusion  of  paganism  not  only  were  many  occupations  closed 
to  Christians,  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  participate  in 
the  social  life  and  recreations  of  their  neighbors.  Tertullian 
though  perhaps  a  rigorist,  does  not  exaggerate  in  his  treatise 
De  Idololatria  the  diflSculties  and  scruples  which  Christian  car- 
penters, workers  in  stucco  or  gold  or  brass,  joiners,  slaters, 
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painters  and  engravers  would  frequently  experience  in  the 
practice  of  their  different  trades.  So,  too,  not  only  was  it  con- 
sidered incompatible  with  the  profession  of  Christianity  to  be 
an  actor  or  a  gladiator  or  a  lanista,  but  it  was  forbidden  to 
attend  the  theatre,  the  pantomimes  and  public  spectacles,"  be- 
cause of  "  the  way  the  whole  business  of  the  shows  was  de- 
pendent on  idolatry."  (Ex  idololatria  universam  spectaculo- 
rum  paraturam  constare.  Tert.,  De  Spec,  iv.)  For  the  same 
reason  because  of  their  connection  with  idolatry  public  ban- 
quets and  frequently  private  festivals  were  repugnant  to  the 
Christian  conscience.* 

On  the  other  hand  the  high  moral  aspirations  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  their  adherence  to  the  requirements  of  their  religion 
raised  insuperable  barriers  between  them  and  their  pagan 
neighbors.  It  was  impossible  to  condone  the  private  and  family 
life  of  the  heathen,  their  utter  absorption  in  degrading  and 
vicious  amusements,  their  disregard  for  the  marriage  tie,  and 
their  practices  of  infanticide,  abortion  and  other  unspeakable 
vices  and  crimes. 

Thus  by  the  very  nature  of  their  beliefs  and  practices  the 
Christians  were  cut  off  from  free  intercourse  with  their  neigh- 
bors in  even  the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  daily  life.  It  was 
impossible  that  such  an  attitude  of  aloofness  could  pass  un- 
noticed and  the  resentment  which  it  aroused  found  expression 
in  frequently  repeated  accusations  and  assaults.  The  mob  at 
all  times  easily  finds  reasons  for  violence,  and  the  shocking 
tales  which  gained  currency  among  the  common  people  were 
repeated  even  by  such  men  as  Fronto  of  Cirta,''  the  teacher  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  The  Christians  were  denounced  as  "  skulk- 
ing and  shunning  the  light,  silent  in  public  but  garrulous  in 
corners."  ^  They  were  spoken  of  as  outcasts  *  who  led  gloomy 
and  joyless  lives,*"  whose  language  was  barbarous,*"  who  hated 

'Miniicius  Felix,  Oct.,  xri.    Novatian,  De  Speeiaculii,  pamm. 
Lactantins,  InstU.,  VI,  20-21.    Amobius,  Adv.  Oent,  iv,  35. 
'  His  arguments  are  very  probably  to  be  foand  \n  the  Oetaviut  of  Minucius 
FelLx. 

'  Minncina  Felix,  Oetaviiu,  8. 

*Teituaiaii,AdNaLaL   Ubx.  Yei.,  Ibid.  "> Theoph.  ad  Autoly.,  i. 
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science  and  knowledge,"  who  belonged  to  a  secret  society  into 
which  they  were  initiated  by  the  slaughter  and  blood  of  an 
infant,  and  who  at  their  meetings  were  guilty  of  the  most 
revolting  acts  of  lewdness  and  uncleannees.'' 

Though  these  stories  were  picked  up  in  the  gutter,  the  fact 
that  the  apologists  find  it  necessary  constantly  to  refute  them 
or  others  like  them  is  dear  evidence  not  only  of  the  frequency 
with  which  they  were  repeated,  but  of  the  wide  currency  which 
they  had  obtained.  In  every  case  the  aocusationa  were  met 
with  blank  denial  and  a  challenge  to  prove  that  they  contained 
a  scintilla  of  truth.  "  You  take  no  pains,"  says  Tertullian, 
Apol.,  chap.  VII,  "  to  elicit  the  truth  of  what  we  have  been 
so  long  accused.  Either  bring,  then,  the  matter  to  the  light 
of  day  if  you  believe  it,  or  give  it  no  credit  as  having  never 
inquired  into  it." 

One  striking  thing  in  connection  with  this  campaign  of 
ridicule  and  villification  is  that  the  Christians  were  never 
called  on  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  any 
of  their  body.  Among  the  charges  so  industriously  circulated 
against  them  they  were  never  called  rebels.  So  far,  indeed, 
were  the  Emperors  of  the  second  century  from  considering  that 
the  accusations  and  attacks  made  on  the  Christians  had  any 
bearing  on  their  loyalty  as  Roman  citizens  that  Trajan,  who 
would  not  for  political  reasons  allow  a  company  of  firemen  to 
be  organized  in  Bithynia,  ordered  the  Legate  of  that  prorinoe 
not  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  seeking  out  the  Christians.  The 
same  course  was  followed  by  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
who  while  far  from  wishing  to  protect  the  Christians  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  take  special  steps  to  hunt  them  down.  In 
fact  the  regulations  they  imposed  on  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  unquestionably  tended  to  suppress  mob  violence 
against  the  Christians. 

Superstition  and  hatred,  however,  prevailed  over  law  and 
prudence.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  saw  in  the  inundations 
of  the  Tiber,  in  the  failure  of  the  Nile  to  overflow  its  banks, 

"Orig.,  Contra  OeUwm,  m,  76. 

**Hin.  Felix.,  OeL,  9.   TettolL,  ApoL,  l 
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in  the  famines,  wars  and  pestilence,  manifestations  of  the  anger 
of  the  gods  because  the  Christians  were  tolerated,  and  the  pru- 
dent reserve  of  magistrates  and  emperors  was  powerless  in  the 
face  of  popular  fear  and  fury.  The  Christians  were  thrown  to 
the  beasts:  but  even  then  they  could  find  safety  by  abjuring 
their  faith,  which  is  a  resource  not  usually  at  the  disposal  of 
those  who  are  accused  of  being  enemies  of  the  established  order, 
political  or  social. 

Even  when  brought  before  the  tribunals  the  Christians  were 
charged  not  with  rebellion  or  disafiFection  of  any  sort,  but  with 
Atheism  and  Hatred  of  the  Human  Bace.  Atheism  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  here  employed  meant,  not  that  the  Chris- 
tians denied  God,  but  that  they  refused  to  worship  the  gods 
of  Rome.  This  charge  unquestionably  assumed  somewhat  of  a 
political  character  when  the  test  proposed  to  the  Christians  was 
that  of  doing  homage  to  the  Emperor  as  God.  Without  going 
into  any  discussion  of  the  real  motive  of  this  imperial  cultus 
or  whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  Christians  to 
have  made  some  compromise  on  this  point  in  the  interest  of 
Boman  imperial  unity,  they  as  a  matter  of  fact  absolutely 
lepudiated  Csesar  worship,  being  guided  not  by  hostility  to  the 
ruler  or  the  state  but  rather  by  their  hatred  of  idolatry  and 
state  despotism  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  other  charge.  Odium  generis  humani,  though  perhaps 
not  so  frequently  resorted  to,  was  also  political  in  import.  It 
did  not  mean  misanthropy  or  murderous  anarchy  but  failure 
to  conform  fully  to  Boman  standards  of  civilization.  How 
far  this  was  from  constituting  a  proof  of  disloyalty  was  clear 
to  the  Christians  themselves,  who,  conscious  of  their  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  institutional  life  around  them,  knew  whence 
this  discord  arose  and  found  in  the  cause  to  which  they  assigned 
it  only  additional  evidence  of  their  loyalty  and  devo'tion. 
"What  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  that  are  Christians  in  the 
world-  The  soul  is  dispersed  through  all  the  members  of  the 
body,  and  Christians  are  scattered  through  all  the  cities  of  the 
world.  The  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  yet  is  not  of  the  body; 
and  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  yet  are  not  of  the  world. 
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The  invisible  soul  is  guarded  by  the  visible  body,  and  Chris- 
tians are  known  indeed  to  be  in  the  world  but  their  godliness 
remains  invisible.  The  flesh  hates  the  soul  and  wars  against 
it,  though  itself  suffering  no  injury,  because  it  is  prevented 
from  enjoying  pleasures;  the  world  also  hates  the  Christians 
though  in  nowise  injured,  because  they  abjure  pleasures.  The 
soul  loves  the  flesh  and  members  that  hate  it,  Christians  like- 
wise love  those  that  hate  them.  The  soul  is  imprisoned  in  the 
body  yet  preserves  that  very  body ;  and  Christians  are  confined 
in  the  world  as  in  a  prison,  and  yet  they  are  the  preservers  of 
the  world." 

That  the  action  of  the  Roman  authorities  in  persecuting  the 

Christians  offers  no  argument  for  questioning  their  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  prevailing  political  and  economic  system  is  clear 
in  the  first  place  from  the  fact  that  all  legislation  against  them 
found  its  root  in  sectarian  animosity;  that  the  innovations  in 
matters  of  religion  by  many  of  the  emperors  themselves  showed 
that  even  the  rulers  did  not  consider  that  the  elimination  of 
the  old  and  the  introduction  of  new  deities  endangered  the 
Roman  constitution:  and  finally  because  even  at  the  time  when 
anti-Christian  feeling  was  bitterest,  as  during  the  third  century, 
it  Avas  possible  to  abolish  all  tests  and  establish  a  modus  vivendi 
which  might  easily  have  been  made  permanent. 

Turning  then  to  the  other  phase  of  the  question  we  find  the 
most  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  Christians  not  only  had 
no  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  Empire  but  that  they  prided 
themselves  on  their  loyalty  and  their  willingness  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  public  burdens.  In  a  passage  as  eloquent  as  the 
famous  plea  of  Shylock,  Tertullian  says :  "  We  are  not  Indian 
Brahmins  or  Gymnosophists,  who  dwell  in  woods  and  exile 
themselves  from  ordinary  human  life.  We  do  not  forget  the 
debt-  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  God  our  Lord  and  Creator ;  we 
reject  no  creature  of  His  hands,  though  certainly  we  exercise 
restraint  upon  ourselves.  So  we  sojourn  with  yoii  in  the  world, 
abjuring  neither  forum,  nor  shambles,  nor  bath,  nor  booth,  nor 
workshop,  nor  inn,  nor  weekly  i;narket,  nor  any  other  places  of 

^*Eputola  ad  Diogntlum,  Cliap.  VI. 
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commerce.  We  sail  with  you  and  fight  with  you,  and  till  the 
ground  with  you;  and  in  like  manner  we  unite  with  you  in 
your  trafSckings — even  in  the  various  arts  we  make  public 
property  of  our  works  for  your  benefit  ....  But  if  I  do  not 
frequent  your  religious  ceremonies,  I  am  still  on  the  sacred 
day  a  man." 

Far  from  regarding  the  existence  of  the  Empire  as  being  in 
any  way  inimical  to  the  interests  of  Christianity,  the  feeling 
among  the  faithful  was  that  one  was  the  necessary  complement 
and  sustaining  adjunct  of  the  other.  With  a  political  insight 
almost  prophetic  Melito  of  Sardis  could  say  to  the  Emperor 
Marcus,  while  the  Church  was  still  feebly  struggling  for  exist- 
ence, that  it  was  the  sole  power  capable  of  sustaining  the  state. 
"  For  our  philosophy  ....  having  sprung  up  among  the 
nations  under  thy  rule  during  the  great  reign  of  thy  ancestor 
Augustus,  it  became  to  thine  empire  especially  a  blessing  of 
auspicious  omen.  For  from  that  time  the  power  of  the  Romans 
has  grown  in  greatness  and  splendor.  To  this  power  thou  hast 
succeeded,  as  the  desired  possessor,  and  such  thou  shalt  con- 
tinue with  thy  son,  if  thou  guardest  the  philosophy  which 
grew  up  with  the  Empire  and  which  came  into  existence  with 
Augustus.  .  .  .  And  a  most  striking  proof  that  our  doctrine 
flourished  for  the  good  of  an  empire  happily  begun,  is  this — 
that  there  has  no  evil  happened  since  Augustus'  reign,  but  that 
on  the  contrary,  all  things  have  been  splendid  and  glorious  in 
accordance  with  the  prayers  of  all."  The  same  thought  is 
more  strongly  expressed  by  Tertullian  who  thinks  the  great 
shock  impending  over  the  whole  earth  is  only  retarded  by  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Roman  Empire.'® 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  seeing  that  the  Christiana 

"Apology,  Chap.  42. 

^Apology,  apud  Eru.,  Hit.  Eeda.,  rr,  26-7. 

'*ApoL  Chaps.  32  and  39.  See  also,  Hippolytus  in  Dan.,  it,  9,  who  does  not 
take  snch  a  favorable  view  of  the  aniversal  character  of  this  Empire.  The  most 
important  text  on  tliis  subject  is  that  of  Origen,  Adv.  CUntm,  iir,  xzix,  zxx, 
which  is  unfortunately  too  long  to  be  cited  here.  The  great  Alexandrian  takes  a 
view  of  the  political  importance  of  the  Christian  Church  which  was  valid  not  only 
for  Borne  bat  for  all  time. 
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entertained  such  views  not  only  on  government  in  general  but 
regarding  the  Roman  Empire  in  particular,  that  we  find  them 
constantly  repeating  the  apostle's  injunction  "  let  everj  soul  be 
subject  to  higher  powers;  for  there  is  no  power  but  from 
God:  and  those  that  are  ordained  of  God-  Therefore  he  that 
resisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  Gk>d."  No  com- 
mand is  more  explicitly  inculcated  in  the  Christian  writings 
than  this.  Kings  must  be  obeyed  because  their  power  is  from 
above.**  Civil  authority  is  from  God,**  and  civic  allegiance 
knows  no  exception  only  when  conscience  is  violated.** 

Civic  allegiance  to  those  persecuted  witnesses  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  meant  something  more  than  lip-service.  It  was  an 
obligation  of  conscience  imposed  on  them  by  their  faith.  Hence, 
we  find  them  in  all  sincerity  offering  prayers  for  their  rulers 
and  the  welfare  of  the  state.  That  the  subject  was  one  which 
frequently  occupied  their  thoughts  is  shown  by  the  frequency 
with  which  it  recurs  in  the  writings  of  the  time.  More  fully 
than  any  other  author  does  Tertullian  set  forth  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  Christians  to  their  rulers.  "  We  offer  prayers 
for  the  safety  of  our  princes  to  the  eternal,  the  true,  the  living 
God,  whose  favor  beyond  all  others,  they  must  themselves 
desire.  .  .  .  We  offer  prayers  without  ceasing  for  all  our  Em- 
perors ;  we  pray  for  life  prolonged ;  for  security  to  the  Empire ; 
for  protection  to  the  imperial  house;  for  brave  armies,  a  faith- 
ful senate,  a  virtuous  people,  the  world  at  rest,  whatever,  as 
man  or  Csesar,  an  Emperor  would  wisL"  That  prayers  for 
the  rulers  formed  part  of  the  regular  liturgical  sen-ice  of  the 
Christians  is  clearly  testified  further  on :  "  We  meet  together 
as  an  assembly  and  congregation,  that,  offering  up  prayer  to 
God  as  with  united  force,  we  may  wrestle  with  Him  in  our 
supplications.  We  pray,  too,  for  the  Emperors,  for  their  min- 
isters and  for  all  in  authority,  for  the  welfare  of  the  world, 
for  the  prevalence  of  peace,  for  the  delay  of  the  final  consum- 
mation."      Time  after  time  Tertullian  returns  to  the  same 

"  Bom.,  xni,  12.  "  Athenagoraa,  Ltgaiio,  xviil. 

"Irenaens,  Adv.  Haer.,  v,  24.         Theophilnstd  Antolycum,  xi. 
"^pot.,  Chap.  xzx.  "  J6td.,  Chap.  XXXIX. 
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theme.  "  A  Christian  is  enemy  to  none,  least  of  all  to  the 
Emperor  of  Kome,  whom  he  knows  to  be  appointed  by  his  God, 
and  so  cannot  but  love  and  honor,  and  whose  well-being,  more- 
over, he  must  needs  desire,  with  that  of  the  empire  over  which 
he  reigns  so  long  as  the  world  shall  stand — for  so  long  as  that 
shall  Kome  continue."  He  sums  up  the  situation  by  saying: 
"  On  valid  grounds  I  might  say  Csesar  is  more  ours  than  yours, 
for  our  God  has  appointed  him.  Therefore  as  having  this  pro- 
perty in  him,  I  do  more  than  you  for  his  welfare  ....  be- 
cause in  keeping  the  majesty  of  Csesar  within  due  limits,  and 
putting  it  under  the  Most  High,  and  making  it  less  than  divine, 
I  commend  him  the  more  to  the  favor  of  deity,  to  whom  alone 
I  make  him  inferior."  ^*  Proscription  and  persecution  did 
not  cause  the  Christiaxis  to  waver  in  those  sentiments  of  loyalty 
and  devotion,  and  serene  in  their  confidence  of  carrying  out  a 
divine  behest,  they  prayed  in  times  of  adversity  as  well  as  of 
peace.  "  Pray,"  says  Polycarp,  "  for  kings  and  potentates, 
and  princes."  "  Night  and  day,"  says  Cyprian  to  the  perse- 
cutor Demetrian,  "  we  pour  forth  our  prayers  for  your  peace 
and  salvation." 

Though  fully  conscious  of  their  ability  successfully  to  defy 
the  government,  the  Christians  never  sought  to  be  revenged  for 
the  sufferings  they  were  made  to  undei^o,  nor  revolted  against 
lawful  authority.  "  If  we  desired,"  said  Tertullian,  "  to  act 
the  part  of  open  enemies,  not  merely  of  secret  avengers,  would 
there  be  any  lacking  in  strength,  whether  of  numbers  or  re- 
sources." "  This  feeling  of  loyalty  and  subjection  was  so 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  Christian  conscience  that  we  find  the 
martyrs  at  the  moment  of  their  condemnation  not  only  not 
expressing  any  desire  for  retaliation  or  revenge  for  their  suffer- 
ings, but  praying  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  their  rulers. 

^  Ad  Seapulam,  Chap.  ll.  "ApoL,  Chap,  xxxiii. 

"  £p.  ad  Pbillipians,  Chap.  12. 

**Ad  Demetriannm,  Chap.  xx.  See  also  Clem.  Bom.,  ad  Cor.,  60-61. 
Minocius  Felix,  Oel.,  zxix.  Tertnll.  Seorpiaee,  xiv.  Origen,  Cmtra  Cel.,  vii, 
65. 

"AfdL,  Chap.  37.   Ad  Scapalam,  Chap.  5. 

"See  Pasaio  SS.  ScUitaDomm.  Fassio  Ferpetuae  et  Felicitatis,  Chap,  vil 
Acta  Piooonsalaria  8.  CTpriani,  Chap,  il 
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Finally,  there  is  no  test  by  which  loyalty  and  civic  virtue  can 
be  judged,  that  vnW  condemn  the  Christians  of  the  pre-Con- 
stantinian  period.  They  paid  their  taxes  promptly  and  without 
complaint.  "  And  everywhere  we,  more  readily  than  all  men, 
endeavor  to  pay  to  those  appointed  by  you  the  taxes  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as  we  have  been  taught  by  Him: 
for  at  the  time  some  came  to  Him  and  asked  Him,  if  one  ought 
to  pay  tribute  to  Csesar,  He  answered  ....  Render  to  Csesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  2*  "  Does  the  sovereign  order  the  payment  of  tribute  " 
says  Tatian.  "  I  am  ready  to  render  it."  TertuUian  insists 
that  the  Christians  had  the  same  scruples  against  defrauding 
the  government  of  its  revenue  that  they  had  against  practising 
dishonesty  against  their  own  brethren.*^ 

In  addition  to  bearing  their  due  share  of  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion and  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  government  the 
Christians  gave  still  further  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
professions  of  loyalty  by  the  large  share  they  took  in  the  admin- 
istrative affairs  of  the  government.  There  were  many  reasons 
why  they  should  have  had  no  part  in  public  life.  Their  ranks 
were  recruited  largely,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  from  among 
the  poor  and  lowly,  and  their  faith  was  a  bar  to  any  participation 
whatsoever  in  idolatrous  rites.  Public  life  in  pagan  Eoma 
was  completely  interwoven  with  polytheistic  practices,  and 
because  of  this  officials  of  all  grades  were  constantly  called  on 
in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  to  perform  acts  of  idol  worship. 
Senators,  Consuls,  Praetors,  Questora  were  all  bound  by  the 
same  regulations  and  could  not,  except  at  the  risk  of  denuncia- 
ation,  avoid  sharing  in  pagan  worship  or  providing  feasts  or 
games  or  gladiatorial  shows  in  honor  of  the  gods.  In  many  cases 
especially  as  regards  provincial  governors  they  were  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  temples.  These  and  other  considera- 
tions unquestionably  caused  many  Christians  to  withdraw  from 
public  life.  "We  are  not  all  from  the  lowest  class  if  we  do 
refuse  your  honors  and  your  purple  robes,"  was  the  answer  of 

"Justin,  I.   ApoL,  Chap.  xm. 

•oAdr.  Oiaeoos,  y.  "  Jfot.,  Chap.  42. 
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Minucius  Felix  to  those  who  accused  the  Christians  of  being 
poor  and  outcasts.'* 

Despite  the  great  dangers  involved  in  holding  public 
office  some  means  were  devised  by  whidi  a  compromise  was 
adopted  or  by  which  Christians  were  saved  from  violating  their 
convictions.  Even  Turtullian  declares  himself  in  favor  of  the 
practice  under  certain  conditions.  "  And  so  let  us  grant  that 
it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  succeed  in  coming  forward  with  the 
mere  title  of  the  office  without  either  sacrificing  or  lending 
the  sanction  of  his  presence  to  a  sacrifice,  without  farming  out 
the  supply  of  sacrificial  victims;  not  assigning  to  others  the 
care  of  temples;  not  looking  after  their  tributes;  not  giving 
spectacles  at  his  own  or  the  public  charge ;  or  presiding  at  such 
spectacles;  proclaiming  or  announcing  no  ceremony,  without 
taking  any  oaths ;  .  .  .  .  supposing  all  that  to  be  possible  then 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  Christian  should  not  be  an  official."  '' 

^N'otwithstanding  these  difficulties  and  restrictions  we  find 
that  from  the  earliest  days  there  was  an  ever  increasing  num- 
ber of  the  faithful  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
state,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  of  Christians  to  be 
found  at  court,  the  Csesarians.'*  There  were  consuls,  like 
Acilius  Glabrio  and  Flavius  Clemens,  senators  like  Apollonius, 
Curiales,  Magistrates  and  people  of  "  every  order,"  as  Pliny 
says,  so  that  Tertullian's  boast  that  the  Christians  were  filling 
the  camp,  the  town  council,  the  palace,  the  Senate,  the  Forum," 
was  more  than  idle  rhetoric.  If  all  other  evidence  should 
fail  we  have  sufficient  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Chris- 
tians had  gained  admission  to  the  public  service  from  the  Edict 
issued  by  Valerian  in  258.  More  clearly  than  a  mere  enu- 
meration of  names  or  numbers  this  edict  ordering  that  "  Sena- 
tors and  prominent  men  and  Soman  knights  should  be  stripped 
of  their  property,"  proves  how  numerous  Christian  public 
officials  were  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Less  than 
half  a  century  later,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius,^'  "TheEm- 

"OctaTing,  Chap.  xxxi.  "De  Idololatria,  17. 

"  Harnack,  Mittum  and  Erparu'um,  Vol.  n,  p.  48. 
'^AfoL,  Chap.  XXXVII.  "H.  E.,  viu,  i. 
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perors  trusted  Christians  with  provinces  to  govern  and  exempted 
them  from  the  duty  of  offering  sacrifice,"  and  in  one  town  in 
Phrygia  at  the  same  time  all  the  inhabitants  and  all  the  magis- 
trates were  Christians. 

Finally  the  supreme  evidence  of  good  citizenship  and  fidelity 
to  Roman  institutions  was  that  afforded  by  the  manner  in  which 
Christianity  permeated  the  army.^''  There  more  than  else- 
where in  the  public  service  a  Christian  would  be  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  apostasy.  Because  of  this  and  because  of  the 
large  number  of  Christians  in  the  army  there  was  proposed  for 
the  consideration  of  Christian  moralists  the  question  whether 
a  Christian  could  consistently  be  a  soldier.  Rigorists,  like 
Tertullian  and  Origen  and  Lactantius,  ■  might  find  some  incom- 
patibility between  military  ser%'ice  and  Christian  faith,  but 
their  protests  were  unavailing,  and  Christians  were  found  in 
all  the  legions.  In  fact  so  numerous  were  they  that  at  one 
time  they  were  exempted  from  the  duty  of  sacrifice,**  and  later 
made  the  object  of  a  special  edict  of  persecution.  Their 
fidelity  to  the  Empire  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  though  fre- 
quently tried  they  never  revolted  and  their  faith  was  attested 
by  the  frequency  with  which  they  laid  down  their  lives  in  its 
defence.    No  class  produced  more  martyrs  than  the  army. 

Thus  viewing  the  early  history  of  the  Christians  under 
every  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  state  and  society,  we 
may  conclude  that  they  never  dreamt  of  destroying  or  even 
changing  the  existing  social  and  political  structure.  No  word 
of  protest  was  raised  against  the  forms  of  government,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  favored  polytheism  and  immorality.  The 
constitution  of  Rome  did  not  of  itself  impose  any  burdens  on 
the  Christians,  they  were  content  with  it  and  never  gave  any 
indication  of  a  desire  to  withdraw  and  establish  a  separate  state. 

If  the  Christians  were  innovators  it  was  because  they  in- 
sisted on  a  more  rigid  observance  of  the  law,  because  they 
taught  a  higher  citizenship,  and  because  they  strove  to  elimin- 
ate the  very  evils  which  called  forth  the  denunciations  of  even 

"  Hamick,  Militia  Chritti  in  den  ertlen  drei  Jahrhunderten,  1905. 
"Eusebius,  H.  E.,  vra,  6-«. 
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pagan  satirists  and  publicists.  By  the  spread  of  the  Gk>spel 
a  profoiind  and  far-reaching  reform  was  efiFected,  but  it  was 
brought  about  within  the  old  political  and  economic  framework. 
The  office  which  Constantine  filled  did  not  differ  from  that  of 
his  predecessors  because  he  assumed  the  protectorate  of  the 
Church.  No  constitutional  change  can  be  attributed  to  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.  Everything  went  on  as  before,  ex- 
cept that  the  pure  worship  of  the  Church  had  driven  out  the 
disgraceful  orgies  associated  with  the  pagan  Pantheon;  that 
faith  had  supplanted  philosophy  as  the  guide  of  conduct,  and 
that  human  life  had  received  a  new  value.  Membership  in  this 
new  kingdom  was  not  restricted  to  the  poor,  nor  were  the 
faithful  of  those  days  antimilitarists  nor  committed  to  the 
Tolstoyan  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  They  took  up'  the  bur- 
dens of  citizenship  just  as  they  found  them,  and  if  they  strove 
to  remedy  existing  ills,  these  were  religious  not  political,  moral 
not  economic.  Hence  it  can  be  nothing  but  a  perversion  of 
the  plainest  truths  of  history  to  see  in  the  conduct  of  the  early 
Christians  anything  that  can  in  the  slightest  degree  be  regarded 
as  a  socialist  movement  against  the  then  prevailing  economic 
or  political  conditions. 

Patbiok  J.  Healt. 
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History  has  often  witnessed  the  splitting  up  of  a  movement 
of  thought  into  opposing  factions.  It  is  almost  an  established 
law  that  any  idea,  any  system,  any  school,  has,  from  its  very 
inception,  the  germs  of  its  own  dissolution.  Division  is  fol- 
lowed by  division  till  the  power  of  the  system  is  exhausted  and 
it  gradually  loses  its  hold  upon  the  present  and  sinks  back  into 
the  history  of  the  past.  What  is  true  of  single  systems  and 
schools  of  thought  holds  also  of  eras  which  last  through  cen- 
turies. Great  minds  are  followed  by  little  minds,  till  over  vast 
areas  and  through  the  little  rivulets  of  a  delta,  the  rushing  tor- 
rents which  came  from  the  high  levels  of  a  noble  past  are  lost 
in  the  low  plains  of  an  effete  and  stagnant  century.  So  it  was 
with  Grecian  Philosophy.  Such  too  was  the  fate  of  Middle 
Age  Scholasticism.  None  other  need  be  exported  by  the 
glorious  era  of  modem  research,  although  its  truths  and  those 
with  which  men  built  their  faulty  systems  in  agi's  past  are 
eternal. 

Already  there  has  appeared  a  dualism,  evident  indotd  of 
growth,  but  the  presage  of  future  decay.  This  dualism  has 
appeared  in  spite  of  the  bright  hope  of  unity  which  the  modem 
method  of  observation  seemed  to  hold  out.  Observation,  the 
final  test  of  validity,  has  done  much  to  unify  results  in  scicuco, 
but  it  is  not  a  method  of  universal  application.  The  pi  iioral 
introduction  of  this  method  distinguishes  the  modern  era  from 
the  old.  Even  the  beginnings  of  the  humanistic  niovi mcnt 
were  due  to  the  craving  of  men  to  see  and  observe  for  tht'iii- 
selves  the  glories  of  antiquity.  The  yearning  to  observe  soon 
extended  beyond  the  domain  of  letters,  and  has  not  ceased  to 
characterize  the  modem  era,  since  Galileo  Icwiked  at  flie  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter  with  his  telescope  and  Vesaliiis  turned  from 
the  text-book  of  Galen  to  study  the  human  body.  TTow  eould 
it  be  that  such  a  method  would  ever  lead  to  divided  and  con- 
tradictory results  ?  Do  not  all  those  who  see  with  normal  eyes 
20 
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see  alike?  To  some  extent  they  do,  and  were  it  not  that  it  is 
the  man  who  sees  and  not  his  eye,  were  it  not  also  that  there 
are  different  classes  of  men,  all  would  see  alike,  and  our 
method  of  observation  would  lead  everywhere  to  perfect  agree- 
ment. Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  a  class  of  men  that 
claim  they  see  all  that  can  be  seen  and  what  remains  will  never 
be  seen.  Another  class  holds  right  stoutly  that  all  things 
visible  can  be  seen.  iN'othing  more  is  seen  because  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  seen.  Here,  then,  is  the  dualism  of  the 
modem  world,  which  is  at  once  a  witness  to  its  growth  and  the 
warning  of  its  future  disintegration.  Beligion  fares  ill  on  each 
side  of  the  divided  field.  If  she  turns  to  the  former,  she  finds 
her  proffered  offerings  relegated  to  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
tmknowable.  And  if,  leaving  that  groimd,  she  goes  to  the 
latter,  her  choicest  gifts  are  snatched  from  her  by  ruthless  and 
unthinking  hands  who  tear  in  pieces  what  they  cannot  under- 
stand. One  class  of  men  say  certain  knowledge  about  the 
higher  truths  is  impossible.  The  other  would  explain  our 
entire  religious  life  by  the  same  laws  of  motion  whereby  they 
hope  to  make  the  whole  universe  fall  under  the  sway  of  some 
aU-embracing  mathematical  equation. 

Both  these  positions  are  difficulties  of  reasoning,  one  in  ex- 
cess, the  other  in  defect.  Both  are  rooted  in  the  fundamental 
assumptions  of  the  modem  era,  that  every  phenomenon  must 
be  explained  by  Galileo's  laws  of  motion.  Neither  one  nor  the 
other  can  be  harmonized  with  Faith,  which  is  built  upon  the 
possibility  of  a  moral  obedience  and  involves  the  concept  of  a 
liberty  that  transcends  the  mechanism  of  the  Universe. 

Science  is  constmcted  out  of  the  sensible,  palpable  world. 
Its  object  has  been  prosecuted  since  the  formation  of  the  lawa 
of  motion  with  an  ever  increasing  success.  Its  methods  have 
been  applied,  not  to  nature  alone,  but  to  every  branch  of  human 
leaming,  until  now  no  student  can  touch  a  piece  of  research 
who  does  not  feel  that  there  is  imposed  upon  him  the  funda- 
mental assumption  of  the  age.  What  is  that  assumption?  It 
is  this :  Every  phenomenon  can  be  explained  by  mechanical  law. 
If  any  occurrence  seems  to  escape  such  an  explanation,  it  is 
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either  falsely  recorded  or  its  interpretation  is  impossible  for 
lack  of  data. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  our  Christian  religion  cannot  stand  on 
the  same  ground  with  this  assumption.  Clip  and  prime  the 
legends  of  the  Saints  as  much  as  you  will.  Cut  away  from  the 
deposit  of  Faith  all  the  accretions  of  centuries  till  only  that 
which  is  certainly  de  fide  remains.  It  will  still  be  evident 
that  Christianity  and  any  aniversal  mechanical  theory  are  in- 
compatible and  forever  irreconcilable.  Granting  that  such  an 
assumption  were  true,  where  then  would  be  the  provident  care 
of  a  loving  God  for  His  children  who  labor  on  earth?  What 
then  would  become  of  the  central  doctrine  of  our  religion,  the 
Incarnation  of  God,  the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord,  his  miracles 
and  his  glorious  Resurrection?  Where  would  be  our  moral 
freedom  and  that  superiority  to  temptation  which  endows  our 
character  with  the  transcendent  perfection  of  triumph  over  sin  ? 

Living  as  we  do  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  age,  the  weight 
of  this  assumption  bears  heavily  upon  us.  We  cannot  help 
feeling  its  pressure,  and  all  unconsciously  it  works  its  way  into 
our  opinions — not  by  strength  of  reason,  but  by  dint  of  its 
constant  activity.  For  who  has  explained  the  universe  of 
nature  and  of  morals  by  any  system  of  mechanism?  Or  who 
can  hold  out  any  serious  hope  that  all  things  will  be  so  ex- 
plained? At  the  same  time  where  is  the  religious  minded 
man  acquainted  with  modem  research  who  has  never  felt  the 
insistence  of  modem  difficulties  ?  Does  it  not  happen  at  times 
that  the  mists  of  worldly  disputes  penetrate  even  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  soul,  enveloping  our  ideals  in  shadows,  cloud- 
ing the  vision  for  a  moment,  obscuring,  perhaps  even  eclipsing 
the  glory  that  shines  from  the  eternal  Truth  Who  illumines 
our  minds  by  the  rays  of  Faith?  Thus  does  God  prove  his 
servants.  We  suffer  the  sting  of  doubt,  that  through  many 
tribulations  we  may  enter  at  last  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

It  is  only  natural  that  we  should  look  for  aid  and  light  on 
the  problems  that  confront  us.  This  we  find  all  unconsciously 
in  those  about  us  who  have  the  same  burdens  to  bear  and  the 
same  problems  to  solve.    Their  life  and  example  work  upon 
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us  in  proportion  to  the  nobility  of  their  being.  In  history  we 
find  the  same  source  of  consolation.  All  through  its  pages  we 
meet  with  men  who  have  been  perplexed  and  puzzled  as  much 
and  more  than  we  have  ever  been.  Their  writings  remain. 
The  brilliancy  of  their  genius  still  shines  through  the  ages. 
The  nobUity  of  their  endeavors  still  spurs  their  fellow  men  to 
higher  things.  The  tide  of  their  thought  rolls  on  and  bears  us 
along  with  it  to  the  happy  shores  of  their  haven  in  eternity. 

From  out  this  goodly  company,  rises  preeminent  the  Angel 
of  the  Schools,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  None  more  sensitive 
than  he  to  the  insidious  menace  of  worldly  sophistry.  With 
St.  Paul  he  could  say  (Z7  Cor.,  xi,  29)  "  Who  is  weak  and  I  am 
not  weak  ?  Who  is  scandalized  and  I  am  not  on  fire  ?  "  Such 
was  his  marvelous  ability  to  give  the  utmost  possible  strength, 
in  his  statement  of  them,  to  the  theories  he  combatted.  And 
none  more  perenduring  than  he  in  his  influence  for  good.  For 
there  are  rivers  that  have  no  delta  coimtry.  Like  the  majestic 
St.  Lav?rence  of  our  Northern  boundary  their  pellucid  waters 
flow  from  the  snows  of  their  birthplace  into  the  ocean,  im- 
tainted  and  imdiminished,  because  contained  within  banks  of 
imperishable  granite.  Such  has  been  the  happy  history  of 
the  example  and  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  Having  for  his 
teacher  the  Crucifix,  his  learning  has  merited  perpetuation 
through  God's  indefectible  Pillar  and  Ground  of  Truth,  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  whose  devoted  sons  may  always  be 
trusted  to  give  voice  to  his  wisdom  in  every  crisis  of  the  world's 
thought. 

The  answer  of  St.  Thomas  to  the  riddle  of  belief  is  not  tran- 
sient, suited  to  the  needs  of  one  age  and  obsolete  as  soon  as  a 
generation  has  pasesd  away.  He  did  not  merely  reply  to  this 
or  that  question  of  his  da\',  as  one  sophist  might  solve  the 
difficulties  of  another.  His  was  a  higher  task,  his  the  work  of 
a  true  Philosopher,  the  knowledge  of  things  in  their  ultimate 
causes.  His  view  of  Faith  aids  us  now  with  all  the  difficulties 
of  modem  science  pressing  upon  us  simply  because  it  is  the 
vision  of  its  true  essence  made  known  in  the  light  of  revelation. 

The  doctrine  of  St.  Thoipas  on  Faith  is  founded  upon  the 
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perception  of  tlie  profonnd  psychological  truth  that  the  opinions 
of  mankind  are  not  solely  determined  by  processes  of  formal 
logic.  Scholasticism  reoc^nizes  that  the  errors  of  human  judg- 
ment do  not  come  entirely  from  the  intellect  A  will  that  is 
subject  to  the  impulses  of  its  emotional  life  can  lead  the  intel- 
lect into  error.*  The  mind  may  be  mistaken  because  of  a  lack 
of  due  attention  to  the  grounds  of  its  assent.  Still,  eren  in  this 
case,  if  one  would  ask  whence  the  harried  judgment,  why  is 
the  mind  made  up  before  it  has  time  to  think,  the  answer  must 
be  because  there  is  a  desire  to  come  to  some  conclusion  and 
imder  the  influence  of  emotion  a  hasty  judgment  is  passed. 
If  logic  alone  determined  our  conclusions,  all  men  would  think 
alike.  Recognizing,  as  St.  Thomas  did,  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  opinions  of  men  are  dependent  on  their  eiiKttions,  it 
is  not  surprising  for  us  to  find  that  in  his  analysis  of  faith, 
the  intellect  is  not  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal.  It  is  indr-cd 
the  intellect  that  believes,  for  faith  is  but  the  bogimiing  of 
that  intellectual  vision  of  God  which  will  con-it itiito  mir 
blessedness  in  Heaven-  Even  now  God,  the  first  Truth,  shines 
upon  our  souls,  producing  the  supernatural  act  of  Faith  as  li^bt 
gives  rise  to  the  vision  of  color,  and  as  the  demonstration 
effects  in  our  minds  the  proper  conclusion.*  But  we  now 
through  a  glass  in  a  dark  manner,  but  then  face  to  fuce. 
(/  Cor.,  xin,  12)  "  But  vision  is  of  the  intellect,  therefore  faith 
as  weU."  « 

'  Ex  aliquo  eztrinaeoo  ntio  deficit,  cum  propter  vires  inferiores  quae  intense 
moventor  in  aliqaid  intercipitor  actos  rationis,  at  non  limpide  et  firuiiter  suum 
judicium  de  bono  voluntate  proponat. 

Qaestiones  Desputatae.    De  Veritate  zxiv,  {  viii.  corpus. 

'Bespondeo:  Dicendum  quod  nihil  subest  alicui  potentiae,  vel  habilui  aut 
etiam  actui,  nisi  mediante  ratione  formali  objecti,  sicut  color  Tideri  non  potest, 
nisi  per  lucem,  et  conclusio  sciri  non  potest,  nisi  per  medium  d('^lon^traIi(lnis. 
Dictum  est  autem  quod  ratio  formalis  objecti  fidei  est  Veritas  prima,  uiide  niliil 
potest  cadere  sub  fide,  nisi  inquantum  stat  sub  veritate  prima,  nub  qua  nullum 
falsum  stare  potest. 

2.  2.  Q.  1,  J  iii. 

'Sed  contra  est  quod  fidei  succedit  visio  patriae  serundum  illud  |iriiiin«-  nd 
Corin.  13.  Videmus  nunc  per  speculum  in  atniymaU  tunc  aulnn  jnnr  ml  jnri.-m  ; 
led  visio  est  in  intellectu,  ergo  et  fides. 

2.  2.  Q.  IV,  S  ii. 
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Because  the  vision  of  Faith  is  as  yet  dark,  its  acts  are  not 
necessitated  by  the  Divine  Light  which  shines  upon  the  soul. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  the  operations  of  the  understanding 
which  determine  the  assent  of  Faith.  If  so,  Faith  would 
no  longer  be  Faith  but  knowledge.  "  The  reasons,"  says  St. 
Thomas,  "  which  are  brought  forward  by  holy  writers  to  prove 
those  things  which  are  of  Faith  are  not  demonstrations  but 
certain  persuasive  arguments  which  show  that  what  is  taught 
by  Faith  is  not  impossible  or  they  proceed  from  the  principles 
of  Faith."  *  Since  Faith  cannot  be  logically  proved  by  that 
which  is  of  Faith,  it  would  therefore  follow  that  the  act  of 
Faith  is  not  determined  by  the  premises  of  the  arguments  "  by 
which  it  is  supported,  but  that  over  and  above  the  force  of  such 
arguments  there  must  be  another  factor,  distinct  not  only  from 
the  Divine  action,  but  also  from  the  operations  of  the  under^ 
standing.  This  factor  is  not,  however,  the  blind  passions  and 
emotions  which  urge  on  the  intellect  to  hurried  judgments 
when  evidence  is  lacking.  In  the  act  of  Faith  the  intellect 
is  not  dominated  by  sub-conscious  mental  processes,  nor  by  the 
feelings  which  are  so  fruitful  in  error,  but  by  the  will,  whose 
operations  belong  to  that  same  high  level  of  mental  activity 
whereon  the  acts  of  the  understanding  reside  in  transcendence 
of  the  data  of  sense  and  the  motions  of  desire  and  the  cloudy 
regions  of  the  passions.  "  The  intellect  of  him  who  believes 
is  not  determined  to  assent  by  reason  but  by  the  will."  ®  In 
fact,  it  is  because  the  will  commands  the  intellect  that  Faith 
can  be  called  a  virtue  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  "  The 
intellect,"  says  St.  Thomas,  "  can  be  the  subject  of  virtue 
properly  so  called,  because  of  its  relation  to  the  will.  In  this 
way  the  speculative  intellect  or  reason  is  the  subject  of  Faith. 
For  by  the  sway  of  the  will  the  intellect  is  moved  to  assent  to 

'2.2.  Q.  I,  {Tad  2. 

*  Fides  non  habet  inquisitionem  rationis  natumlis  demonstraotU  id,  qood  ct^i- 
tnr,  habet  aatem  inquisitionem  quandam  eorum,  per  quae  indncitur  homo  ad 

ciedendum,  pnta,  quia  sunt  dicta  a  Deo  et  miraculis  confirmata   Tntellec- 

tu8  credentis  detenninatur  ad  unum  non  per  rationem  sed  per  Toluolatem.  2.  2. 
Q.  n.  I  i.  ad.  1  et  3. 

•2.  2.  Q.  n,  J  L  ad  3. 
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those  things  which  are  of  Faith.  For  no  one  believes  unless 
he  wants  to."  ^ 

Can  it  be  that  one  who  lays  so  much  stress  on  the  dignity  of 
human  reason,  as  does  St.  Thomas,  holds  that  in  what  concerns 
most  deeply  the  destiny  of  man  the  human  mind  may  assent 
or  not  according  as  it  wills  ?  St.  Thomas  says,  Yes.  Is,  then, 
St.  Thomas  a  Pragmatist?  In  the  current  sense  of  the  word, 
No.  He  does  not  say  that  men  may  legitimately  believe  any- 
thing they  will  and  what  they  believe  is  true  because  they  will 
it,  but  only  that  if  they  do  believe  it  is  not  because  they  are 
forced  by  the  evidence.  Belief  follows  upon  a  choice  which 
they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make.  Our  will  to  believe  does 
not  make  that  which  we  believe  true.  It  simply  determines 
our  assent  to  a  truth  which  exists  independently  of  our  belief, 
which  was  true  before  we  believed  and  which  always  will  be 
true  whether  we  continue  to  believe  or  not.  What  is  proposed 
for  the  assent  of  Faith,  not  only  appears  to  us  as  true  but  also 
as  supremely  good.  Therefore  the  will  exercises  its  dominion 
over  the  hesitating  intellect  and  commands  it  to  assent.  This, 
says  St.  Thomas,*  is  the  obedience  of  Faith  by  which  every 
intellect  is  made  captive  to  Christ.    (II  Cor.,  x,  5.) 

The  temper  of  modem  thought  suggests  the  question :  In  what 
sense  is  this  obedience  of  the  intellect  justifiable.  One  is  likely 
to  feel  an  aversion  to  the  attitude  of  St.  Thomas  simply  because 
of  a  confusion  which  may  exist  in  the  mind  between  emotion 
and  will,  desire  and  duty.  But  St.  Thomas  does  ijot  make  the 
assent  of  Faith  depend  upon  emotions  and  desires,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out.  We  do  not,  we  should  not,  assent 
because  of  party  prejudice,  even  though  in  so  doing  we  are 
partisans  of  the  Church  Militant  of  God  on  earth. 

The  strength  of  the  position  held  by  St.  Thomas  concerning 
the  obedience  of  Faith  depends  on  his  solution  of  a  more  funda- 
mental problem:  Is  obedience  ever  free?  St.  Thomas  ap- 
proaches ^  this  diflBculty  by  an  appeal  to  fact.    Freedom  con- 

'  1.  2.  Q.  LVl.  5  iii.  The  last  phrase  is  referred  to  St.  Augustine  (26  in  Jonnn. 
super  illud ;  nemo  potett  venire,  tome  4)  in  Quaestiones  Disputatae  De  Veritate 
xrv.  §  i.  corpus  C. 

'De  Veritate  xrv,  5  h  corpus.  •  1.  2.  Q.  vi,  }  i. 
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sists  in  perceiving  the  end  and  accomplishing  the  act  in  virtue 
of  the  power  that  is  resident  in  one's  self.*"  It  is  a  fact  of 
experience  that  some  actions  are  accomplished  by  us  in  just 
this  way.  We  exist  in  a  social  order.  From  this  social  order 
arise  duties.  Whatever  may  be  our  metaphysical  theory  of 
life,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  perceive  these  duties  and  act  in  the 
light  of  the  perception  of  an  end  revealed  to  us  by  reason." 

We  may  pause  here  to  consider  an  analogy  between  St. 
Thomas  and  Kant.  Both  arrive  at  the  concept  of  freedom 
from  similar  points  of  view.  St.  Thomas  points  to  the  system 
of  ends  in  which  the  human  will  finds  itself  de  facto  involved. 
Kant  points  to  the  concept  of  responsibility  which  arises  from 
the  duty  (in  Thomistio  terminology,  the  end,  finis)  which  each 
individual  has  to  perform ;  for  both  alike,  freedom  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  these  fundamental  concepts. 

Returning  to  the  thread  of  our  argument,  it  becomes  evident 
that  if  there  are  moral  beings  in  the  world,  then  the  universe 
in  its  entirety  is  not  a  mechanical  system.  Side  by  side  with 
the  machinery  of  the  cosmos  there  exists  the  moral  order,  and 
in  this  moral  order  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  a  race 
of  free  and  responsible  human  agents.  Their  end,  their  duty, 
is  the  pursuit  of  goodness.  From  their  existence  the  fact  of 
moral  goodness  is  immediately  evident.  This  moral  goodness 
does  not  exist  in -the  abstract  but  always  as  something  good. 
It  is  man's  duty,  therefore,  to  seek  that  which  is  good,  and 
if  the  good,  then  the  Highest  Good.  If  man  must  seek  the 
supreme  goodness,  and  if  the  intellect  manifests  to  him  that 
which  is  supremely  good,  then  he  must  choose  it. 

The  intellect  cannot  stand  in  the  way  with  the  assumptions 
of  its  methods  of  research  nor  with  objections  based  upon  the 
universality  of  the  mechanical  law  of  nature,  for  this  law  is 
not  universal.  There  is  another  and  a  higher  law,  a  law  which 
has  paramount  claims  as  a  fact  of  experience,  the  law  which 

»1.  2.  Q.  I,  §i. 

"  The  entire  discnssion  of  the  end  of  human  actions  and  happiness  (beatitudo) 
of  man  in  the  first  questions  of  the  Prima  Secundae  make  these  points  abundantly 
evident 
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lajB  an  obligation  upon  its  free  and  responsible  subjects  to  see 
and  understand  the  ultimate  end  of  tbeir  existence  in  this  world 
and  to  tend  to  that  end  bj  the  exercise  of  powers  inherent 
within  themselves.*'  Such  was  the  formulation  in  Scholastic 
terms  of  that  which  Kant  in  a  later  day  termed  the  Categorical 
Imperative.  By  this  demonstration  of  a  moral  order  and  a 
transcendental  freedom  St  Thomas  gave  centuries  ago  the 
essentials  of  the  answer  which  is  effective  today  against  the 
assumption  that  nothing  can  be  known  with  certainty  except 
that  which  can  be  seen  and  tested  within  our  laboratories. 

Do  what  we  may,  we  cannot  get  out  of  the  complex  system  of 
the  ends  of  human  actions.  As  long  as  we  are  members  of  a 
social  order  we  have  duties  to  ourselves,  to  our  fellow-men  and 
to  Gbd.  The  pressure  of  human  obligation  up<m  a  member  of 
the  social  order  is  more  insistent  and  weighs  more  heavily  upon 
him  than  the  logical  assumptions  of  the  age.  The  freedom 
which  all  this  implies  is  the  most  certain  of  facts  and  it  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  system  of  materialism  which  those  hold 
who  think  they  can  see  and  explain  all  thing!)  in  terms  of 
motion.  At  the  same  time  it  contradicts  the  Ajrnostic  position 
that  freedom  and  all  such  transcendental  truths  are  unknown 
and  forever  unknowable.  The  certainty  of  freedom,  on  which 
the  obedience  of  Faith  rests,  is  the  consolation  which  in  our 
perplexities  and  doubts  we  receive  from  St.'  Thomas  .\quinas. 

One  more  idea  is  necessary  for  the  fulness  of  the  Thomistic 
concept  of  FaitL  The  act  of  will  by  which  the  intellect  is 
commanded  to  assent  is  the  same  voluntary  choice  by  which  the 
soul  cleaves  to  God  in  preference  to  all  the  thinps  of  this 
world.**  "  There  is  a  two-fold  ultimate  good  of  man,"  says 
St.  Thomas,  "  which  as  a  final  end  is  the  prime  mover  of  the 
will.  One  is  commensurate  with  human  nature  because  the 
natural  powers  sufBce  to  obtain  it,  and  this  is  that  haf)fMno=3 

"Cf.  1.  2.  Q.  vr.  J  i. 

"Manifestum  eat  autem  ex  praedictis,  quod  actus  fidei  ordlnntiir  ad  ol.jcoitim 
voluntatis,  quod  est  bonum,  gicut  ad  finem.  Hoc  aulem  iKjnuni  r|iK«l  cm  finis 
fidei,  scilicet  bonum  divinum,  est  proprium  objcctum  chariUitis  :  el  iili-<>  rli.iriias 
dicitur  forma  fidei  in  quantum  per  charitatem  actus  fidei  |>ertiritiir  et  furinatiir. 
2.  2.  Q.  IV.  S  iii.  Cor. 
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of  which  the  Philosophers  have  spoken.'.  .  .  The  other  good 
of  man  surpasses  the  power  of  human  nature  because  our 
natural  strength  does  not  suffice  to  obtain  it — ^nor  to  conceive 
of  it  nor  desire  it.  Only  by  the  generosity  of  God  is  it  prom- 
ised to  man."  ("  Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  what  things  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him."  J  Cor.,  ii,  9.)  This  is 
eternal  life  and  by  this  good  the  will  is  indined  to  believe 
those  things  which  it  holds  through  Faith.  Hence  St.  John 
(vi,  40)  says :  "  He  who  sees  the  Son  and  believes  in  Him,  he 
has  eternal  life."  ^* 

There  is  no  real  break  between  the  life  of  Faith  and  the 
Life  Eternal,  for  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  to  be  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  that  appear  not."  {Heb.,  xi,  1.) 
The  substance  of  things  to  be  hoped  for,  because  it  is  essentially 
the  same  as  our  blessedness  in  Heaven.  "  This  is  eternal  life," 
said  Our  Lord  in  the  prayer  for  His  disciples,  "  that  they 
may  know  Thee,  the  only  true  Gk)d,  and  Jesus  Christ  Whom! 
Thou  hast  sent."  {St.  John,  xvii,  3.)  Already  in  the  dark 
knowledge  of  Faith  we  have  the  substance  of  eternal  Glory. 

It  is  the  evidence  of  things  that  appear  not.  It  leads  us  to 
knowledge.  Therefore  it  is  evidence.  But  it  does  not  demon- 
strate that  which  we  believe,  and  so  the  doctrines  of  Faith  are 
known,  and  still  they  appear  not. 

Deep  is  the  spiritual  import  of  this  concept  of  faith,  and 
consoling  to  him  who  loves  God  and  spiritual  things.  As  the 
soul  grows  in  prayer  it  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  eternal 
life.  Its  Faith  grows  ever  stronger.  A  new  vision  is  dawning 
within  the  mind.  That  which  the  powers  of  logic  could  never 
accomplish  growth  in  spiritual  perfection  brings  about  with 
ease.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  act  by  which  the  will 
commands  the  intellect  to  assent  to  that  which  is  of  Faith  is 
the  same  act  by  which  it  consecrates  itself  to  God.  It  follows, 
then,  that  anything,  little  or  great,  which  interferes  with  the 
communion  between  our  soul  and  God,  to  that  extent  is  a  weak- 

"  De  Veritate  xrv.  §  ii.  Corpus. 
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ening  of  the  bond  of  Faith.  "  Therefore  there  are  many  infirm 
and  weak  among  you,  and  many  sleep."    (/  Cor.,  xi,  30.) 

Let  us  tarry  no  longer  in  things  temporal  that  blind  our 
vision  and  pass  away  and  leave  us  wandering  to  and  fro  and 
carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  (Eph.,  iv.,  14) .  Step 
by  step  with  the  fleeting  moments  of  time  we  trudge  on  to 
the  life  beyond  the  grave.  That  life  is  inevitable.  Let  us 
then  delay  no  longer  with  the  makeshifts  of  the  hour  and  the 
bewitching  of  trifling,  but  set  out  at  once  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  Faith  along  the  road  which  leads  to  our  Eternal  Grood,  God, 
the  First  Truth  Who  quickens  with  hope  the  dark  night  of 
the  soul. 

Thomas  Veenee  Moobe,  C.  S.  P. 
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THE  TENDENCY  OF  RECENT  WORK  ON  THE 
SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM. 


Of  late  years  an  immense  amount  of  labor  has  been  expended 
on  the  Synoptic  Problem,  and  though  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
no  solution  will  ever  claim  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  body  of 
critics,  it  is  yet  certain  that  the  thorough  and  painstaking 
investigations  which  are  now  occupying  so  many  scholars  can- 
not be  without  fruit.  Confining  ourselves  to  England  we  need 
only  mention  the  names  of  such  scholars  as  Wright,  Hawkins, 
Stanton,  Sanday,  and  ^Vllen.  All  these  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  examination  of  the  Gospels  with  a  view  to 
arriving  at  some  acceptable  statement  which  shall  embrace  all 
the  facts  of  the  problem. 

We  are  not  going  to  discuss  here  *  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  propounded ;  we  wish  rather  to  dwell  upon  one  point 
in  recent  methods  of  investigation  which  calls,  we  think,  for 
comment. 

While  earlier  theories  involving  the  elaboration  of  one  or  more 
'  Ur-Marcus  '  are  on  their  way  to  extinction  and  the  *  Requiem  ' 
of  the  '  Ur-Marcus '  has  been  sung,  there  is  an  ever-growing 
consensus  of  opinion  that  our  Second  Grospel,  viz.,  S.  Mark  in 
its  present  state,  is  the  foundation  of  the  First  and  Third 
Gospels.  We  hold  no  brief  for  or  against  this  view,  strong  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  can  be  brought  forward;  but  we  feel  that 
the  line  of  argument  adduced  in  its  support  has  of  late  taken 
a  turn  which  is  hardly  in  accord  with  sound  principles  of 
exegesis. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  present  Second 
Gosjiel  is  the  Jbasc  of  the  First  and  Third  rests  on  the  minute 
and  careful  statistics  published  by  Hawkins  in  his  Horac  Sy- 
nopticae.-    Scholars  have  freely  availed  themselves  of  the 

'  For  a  very  compact  summary  of  these,  see  Jackson :  The  Present  State 
of  the  Synoptic  Problem;  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  1909. 
*  Borae  SynoptUsae,  Hawkins.    Oxford.    2nd  ed.,  1909. 
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material  thus  accumulated  and  there  is  a  tendency  nowadays 
to  regard  the  whole  function  of  the  commentator  on  S.  Matthew 
as  mei^ed  in  that  of  the  mere  tabulator  of  the  steps  by  which 
the  First  Gospel  has  absorbed  into  itself  the  Second.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  Mr.  Allen's  volume  on  S.  Matthew 
in  the  International  Critical  Commentary.'  The  opening  words 
of  the  author's  Introduction  strike  the  note  of  the  whole  sub- 
sequent Commentary : — "  Almost  the  entire  substance  of  the 
second  Gospel  has  been  transferred  to  the  first."  In  support 
of  this  Mr.  Allen  brings  forward  an  immense  amount  of 
evidence  covering  pages  xiii-xxxv  of  his  Introduction.  He 
concludes  by  saying: — 

"  It  is  hoped  that  the  facts  collected  above  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  the  reader  that  of  the  two  Gospels, 
that  of  S.  Mark  is  primary,  that  of  S.  Matthew  secondary. 
They  seem  to  point  all  in  the  same  direction.  That  is  to 
say,  whilst  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  such  changes  should 
have  been  made  by  a  later  writer  in  the  text  of  Mark, 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  author  of  the  second 
Gospel  should  have  been  dependent  on  the  first,  and  have 
made  the  changes  in  the  reverse  direction.  From  every 
point  of  view,  whether  it  be  of  linguistic  style,  of  rever- 
ence for  Christ,  of  esteem  for  His  Apostles,  or  of  con- 
sideration for  the  reader,  the  alterations  made  by  Mt.  give 
the  impression  of  belonging  to  a  later  stage  of  Evangelic 
tradition  as  compared  with  that  represented  by  Mk. 
Isolated  cases  may  seem  open  to  question,  but  anyone  who 
reads  through  the  first  Gbspel  with  Mk.  before  him,  ask- 
ing himself  why  it  is  that  Mt.  differs  from  the  second 
Gospel,  will,  I  believe,  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  his  deviations  from  Mk's  text  can  only  be 
explained  as  due  to  motives  which  interpenetrate  every 
part  of  his  work."  * 

'The  International  Critical  and  Exegetioal  Commentary.   The  Gospel 
of  S.  Matthew,  by  W.  C.  Allen.   Clark,  1907. 

♦P.  XXXT. 
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In  other  words:  modem  students  of  the  Synoptic  Problem, 
having  convinced  themselves  of  the  dependence  of  Mt.  on  Mk., 
have  perforce  to  cast  about  for  an  explanation  of  the  diverse 
presentation  by  Mt.  of  material  he  derived  in  substance  from 
Mk.  And  once  granting  that  Mt  is  dependent  on  Mk.  some 
explanation  of  the  divergencies  from  his  '  source '  which  Mt. 
has  apparently  thought  fit  to  allow  himself  is  urgently  called 
for.  The  Tiibingen  School  sought  the  explanation  of  many 
Gospel  problems  in  the  existence  of  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  the  rival  Pauline  and  Petrine  parties  of  the  Second  cen- 
tury. Critics  have  now  consented  to  push  back  the  dates  of 
the  Gospels  into  the  First  century  "  and  they  seek  to  explain 
the  varying  presentation  of  the  data  not  so  much  by  the  indi- 
vidual prepossessions  of  the  Evangelists  as  by  the  demands  of 
the  second  generation  of  Christians  who  called  for  a  presenta- 
tion of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  which  should  accord  with  the 
dogmatic  notions  due  to  the  catechetical  teaching  they  had 
received. 

Thus  Mr.  Allen,  after  an  examination  of  S.  Luke's  relation 
to  the  other  two  Gospels  concludes  that:  "of  these  changes 
many  of  the  more  important  might  well  be  due  to  independent 
revision  of  Mk.  by  Mt.  and  Lk.,  especially  those  relating  to 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.^  It  is  evident  that  contemplation  of 
the  life  of  the  Lord,  and  reflection  upon  His  Person  and  work, 
and  all  that  it  meant  for  human  life ;  and  the  deepening  rever- 
ence that  springs  spontaneously  from  the  life  of  meditation 
upon  His  words,  and  from  spiritual  communion  with  Him,, 
and  from  worship  of  God  in  His  name,  was  gradually  leading^ 
Christian  writers  to  refine  and  purify,  partly  to  make  careful 
choice  of  the  language  in  which  they  described  His  life.  In 
connexion  with  His  Sacred  Person  the  choicest  words  only 
must  be  used,  choicest  not  for  splendor  or  beauty  of  soimd  or 
of  suggestion,  but  as  conveying  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
way  ;the  greatest  amount  of  truth  about  Him  with  the  least 
admixture  of  wrong  emphasis.    In  this  respect  the  Synoptic 

'Cf.  JacksOD,  I.  0.,  p.  440. 
'Italics  oun. 
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Gk>spel8  present  in  miniature  the  same  prooeaa  that  afterwards 
took  place  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  history  of  the  creeds. 
Already  the  Gospel  writers  found  themselves  committed  to  the 
task  of  describing  the  life  of  One  whom  they  knew  to  have 
been  a  truly  human  Person,  whom  yet  they  believed  to  have 
been  an  incarnation  of  the  EtemaL  The  task,  in  which  it 
could  never  be  possible  to  attain  more  than  a  relative  amount 
of  success,  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  books  to  be  writ- 
ten were  intended  not  for  Christians  with  years  of  Cbrintian 
thought  and  instruction  to  soften  apparent  ineonaistencies,  nor 
for  men  trained  in  the  art  of  so  softening  the  intollcctual 
paradoxes  of  life  as  to  escape  from  mental  paralysis,  but  for 
the  average  member  of  the  Christian  conpropation,  siniple- 
minded  and  matter-of-fact,  to  whom  the  narrative  of  the  Ixird's 
life  with  its  double-sidedness  would  repeatedly  snppo'Jt  hard 
questions,  until  use  and  custom  blunted  their  e<Ipo.  How  could 
the  Lord,  if  He  was  divine,  ask  for  information  ?  Ilow  could 
He  wish  or  will  things  that  did  not  happen  if  How  could  it 
be  said  that  He  could  not  do  this  or  that?  Did  God  really 
forsake  Him  in  the  garden  ?  Could  it  be  that  He  had  prayed  a 
prayer  which  was  unfulfilled  ?  Was  it  possible  that  Peter  had 
rebuked  Him?  Why  was  He  baptized  if  baptism  implied  re- 
pentance and  forgiveness  of  sin?  The  first  and  third  Gosik'Is 
prove  thsmselves  to  be  later  than  the  second  by  the  cn^iilera- 
tion  which  they  show  for  the  simple-minded  reader  in  quc-itions 
like  this,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mk.,  Mt.,  and  l.k.  may 
often  have  agreed  in  a  quite  indej)endent  revision  of  ilk.  in 
these  respects."  ' 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  establish  a  relationship  Ik  twccu  the 
framework  of  Mt.  and  that  of  ML;  it  is  quite  aiii>tii<  r  to  >;iiy 
that  Mt.  modifies  accounts  given  in  ilk.,  eornrts  lii-  -tjiic- 
ments,  and  softens  away  impressions  which  might  Ik-  (l(  ri\(d 
from  a  perusal  of  the  second  Gospel. 

The  main  lines  of  proof  that  Mt  has  so  treated  Mk.  m.iy  l.e 
summarily  stated  as  follows: — (we  give,  where  }><)s-i!ilf, 
Allen's  own  words,  making  use,  however,  of  italics  for  the  sake 
of  convenience.) 

'P.  xxxriii. 
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1.  Mt.  abbreviates  the  narratives  in  Mk." 

a.  he  removes  his  redundant  expressions. 

b.  he  drops  out  details. 

c.  '  sayings '  are  omitted  from  the  discourses. 

d.  a  whole  section  is  sometimes  abbreviated. 

2.  Mt.  amplifies  some  of  the  narrative  sections.' 

3.  Mt.  makes  a  number  of  changes  in  the  peculiar  ling^nlstic 

details  of  the  second  Gospel. 

a.  he  omits  or  changes  Mk's  characteristic  words. 

b.  he  changes  his  historic  presents  into  aorists. 

c  he  avoids  Mk's  use  of  vp^aro  with  an  infinitive.^" 

d.  also  his  use  of  elvai   with  a  participle. 

e.  he  changes  Mk's  Active  and  Middle  verbs  into 

Passives. 

f.  he  omits  his  redundant  words,  e.  g.,  his  double  nega- 

tives and  compound  verbs. 

g.  he  corrects  the  harshness  of  Mk's  syntax,  especially  in 

the  use  of  adverbs  and  prepositions.^^ 

4.  "  More  important,  however,  than  changes  in  language,  are 

alterations  which  seem  due  to  increasing  feelings  of 
reverence  for  the  person  of  Clirlst.  The  second 
Evangelist  had  not  scrupled  to  attribute  to  Him  human 
emotion,  and  to  describe  Him  as  asking  questions.  Such 
statements  are  almost  uniformly  omitted  by  the  editor  of 
this  Gospel."  " 

5.  "  Due  to  the  same  causes  are,  without  doubt,  changes  made 

in  regard  to  the  miracles."" 

6.  "  In  view  of  the  facts  recorded  above,  it  may  perhaps  be 

not  too  fanciful  to  see  a  striving  after  a  reverential 
attitude  in  the  following  changes "  — and  a  series 
of  minute  differences  between  the  two  Gospels  are 
brought  forward. 

7.  "  Side  by  side  with  these  changes  in  expression  dealing 


•P.  xvii. 
•P.  xix. 
»P.  xxii. 
**P.  xzziii. 


"P.  xxvii. 
"P.  xxxi. 
"P.  xxxii. 
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with  the  penon  of  the  Lord  miu  •  series  of  somewhat 
Bimilar  alterations  in  favor  of  the  dlselples."  ** 

8.  Changes  or  insertions  are  made  in  order  to  qualify  *  steto- 

ment  of  the  second  Evangelist** 

9.  Certain  changes  are  also  made  for  the  sake  of  greater 

aocaracy." 

10.  Lastly,  come  certain  noticeable  changes  in  point  of  fkct." 

We  have  given  the  above  scheme  of  proof  in  full  so  that  oar 
readers  may  see  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  the  argument  It  is 
clear  that  if  this  series  of  statements  is  capable  of  anything 
approaching  proof  we  shall  have  to  throw  away  as  useless 
encumbrances  many  ideas  which  we  have  hitherto  held  re- 
garding the  composition  of  the  Gospels.  And  this,  needless 
to  say,  we  should  be  prepared  to  do  were  proof  forthcoming. 

But  is  proof  forthcoming? 

The  ai^ument,  to  repeat,  runs  thus: —  Mt  has  absorbed 
Mk. ;  an  examination  of  the  two  Gospels  shows  this — so  it  is 
daimed — incontestably.  A  farther  examination  shows  the 
principles  which  have  guided  him  in  his  treatment  of  the 
material  thus  taken  over.  It  is  with  the  results  of  this  fur- 
ther examination  that  we  quarrel  and  with  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  conducted.  For  we  are  asked  to  believe  this  modi- 
fication of  Mk.  by  Mt.  because  some  such  explanation  is  neces- 
sitated on  the  hypothesis  that  Mt  has  absorbed  Mk.  But  the 
very  startling  view  of  Mt's  procedure  must  make  us  pause 
before  accepting  the  hypothesis  unconditionally. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  arguments  giren  above  fall  into 
two  distinct  classes:  (a)  the  purely  literary,  viz.,  no?.  1-3;  and 
(b)  those  which  indicate  a  distinct  moral  or  dogmatic  tendency 
on  the  part  of  Mt,  viz.',  nos.  4-10. 

N'ow,  while  we  could  imagine  such  literary  chanpps  being 
made  by  Mt.  in  the  process  of  adapting  Mk.,  we  instinrtivfly 
shrink  from  the  view  that  Mt.  has  been  led  by  dogmatic  or 
moral  possessions  to  change  his  '  source.'    The  p<^>int  with  which 
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we  are  concerned  here  is  not  whether  such  modifications  could 
have  taken  place,  but  whether  the  grounds  for  asserting  that 
they  have  been  practised  are  really  convincing. 

Let  us  examine  first  of  all  some  of  the  Arguments  brought 
forward  in  favor  of  literary  changes. 

1.  Mt  abbreviates  Mk's  record  by  the  removal  of 
redundant  expresslona.  We  are  referred,  among 
other  places,  to 

(o)  Mk.  nr.  1,  "  And  all  the  multitude  were  by  the  sea  on 
the  land  " ;  Mt  puts  this  much  more  briefly :  "  and  all 
the  multitude  stood  upon  the  beach,"  zm^  2. 

(h)  Mk.  VI.  35,  "And  when  the  day  was  now  far  spent, 
His  disciples  came  unto  Him  and  said.  The  place  is 
desert  and  the  day  is  now  far  spent."  Mt  zrv.  15,  has 
"  And  when  even  was  come,  the  disciples  came  to  Him, 
saying,  The  place  is  desert,  and  the  time  is  already 
past " ;  he  is  therefore  said  to  avoid  Mk's  repetition  of 
the  words  *  far  spent.' 

(c)  Mk.  xrv.  3,.  "  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  cruse  of 
ointment  of  spikenard  very  costly —  fivpov  vdpSou 
merucffi."  Mt.  xxvi.  7,  "  an  alabaster  cruse  of  exceed- 
ing precious  ointment  /tiipov  fiafnrrCiMv." 

(d)  Mk.  XV.  32,  "  that  we  may  see  and  believe  i8»/»ei»  Kiti 
irurreuamitev." 

Mt  XXVII.  40,  omits  *  believe ' — ^writing  merely  "  let  us 
see  whether  Elias  cometh  to  save  Him."  ^' 

Forty-nine  examples  of  such  abbreviations  are  given;  we 
have  taken  the  above  instances  ,  at  random.  Do  they  prove  a 
deliberate  revision  of  Mk.  by  Mt.  ?  It  is  hard  to  believe  it 
However,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  argument  is  cumulative, 
and  before  condemning  we  must  analyze  some  of  the  other 
instances  brought  forward. 

2.  Mt.  abbreviates  Mk.  by  dropping  out  details  from 
his  narrative.  Seventeen  instances  are  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  this  assertion;  Mt  omits  the  fol- 
lowing:— 
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ML  z.  13,  "  He  was  with  the  wild  beasts." 
I.  20,  "  with  the  hired  servants." 
I.  29,  "  with  James  and  John." 

III.  17,  "  Boanerges." 

IV.  17,  "  upon  the  cushion." 

VI.  39-40,  "  hj  companies  ....  green  ....  in 

ranks,  bj  hondreds  and  bj  fifties." 
EX.  3,  "  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  whiten." 
xrv.  51, — the  young  man  who  fled  naked, 
zv.  21,  "  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rnfua." 

To  these  should  be  added  the  eight  statements  in  Mk.  relative 
to  the  immense  numbers  who  flocked  round  Our  Lord  and 
caused  great  inconvenience  to  the  disciples ;  cf.  i.  33,  i.  45,  ii.  2, 
4,  III.  9,  10,  20,  VI.  31 ;  all  these  Mt  omits." 

But  it  will  be  evident  that  we  have  here,  especially  in  the 
nine  last-mentioned  instances,  just  those  priceless  touches  which 
individualize  the  Second  Gospel  and  are  proofs  of  its  '  eye- 
witness character ' ;  they  show  us  the  impress  of  S.  Peter  who 
saw  the  events  as  they  happened;  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  five 
of  these  instances,  viz.,  those  referred  to  in  i.  20,  29,  iv.  38, 
VI.  39-40,  and  in  ex.  3  (not  included  in  the  above),  S.  Peter 
himself  was  undoubtedly  present  and,  in  some  casos,  a  particu- 
larly interested  spectator. 

But  upon  what  possible  view  of  S.  Matthew's  aim  in  absorb- 
ing the  Second  Gospel  into  his  own  can  we  explain  such 
omissions  as  the  above?  We  are  talking,  of  course,  only  of 
the  literary  changes  just  given.  It  will  be  allowed  that  the 
clauses  wanting  in  Mt.  are  precisely  those  which  give  life  to 
the  Second  GfespeL  To  them  is  due  its  peculiarly  vivid  char- 
acter and  they  go  far  towards  proving  or  rather  confirming 
the  tradition  that  S.  Mark,  'interpres  Petri,'  actually  took 
down  his  Gospel  as  Peter  preached  it.  But  if  this  tradition 
is  well  founded,  the  hypothetical  editor  of  Jfk.  i.  e.,  the  author 
of  our  First  Gospel,  would  probably  have  known  it  and  would 
■almost  certainly  not  have  tampered  with  it    Xeither  should 
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we  forget  that  S.  Luke  has  just  the  same  omissions,  t.  e.,  he 
seems  oblivious  of  just  precisely  the  same  striking  features  of 
Mk's  narrative  which,  in  common  with  Mt.,  he  has  omitted. 
Can  this  mean  that  both  Mt.  and  Lk.,  as  Mr.  Allen  seems 
indeed  to  suggest,  agree  in  a  series  of  most  extraordinary 
'  omissions '  of  all  that  was  most  life-like  in  the  '  source '  they 
had  before  them? 

But  to  continue  with  our  examination  of  the  '  proofs ' : — 

3.  Mt.  abbreviates  Mk.  by  omitting  *  sayings '  from 
the  dlBcouTses.*^ 

It  is  evident  that,  since  Mt  and  Mk.  are  so  much  alike,  a 
very  large  series  of  instances  would  have  to  be  examined  in 
order  to  establish  such  a  conclusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only 
nine  are  brought  forward.  The  argument  is  that  when  Mt. 
and  Mk.  have  the  same  context  and  contents,  Mt.  frequently 
omits  '  sayings '  which  he  has  already  given;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample : — 

(a)  Mt.  xiii.  23-24,  omits  Mk.  v.  15,  the  qnasi-parable  of 
the  '  candle,'  because  already  given  in  v.  15. 

(6)  Mt.  XIII.  23-24,  omits  Mk.  rv.  22, — ^the  words  '  nothing 
hidden  which  shall  not  be  made  manifest,'  because 
already  given  in  Mt.  x.  28. 

(c)  Mt.  XVIII.  5,  omits  Mk.  ix.  36, — 'And  whosoever  re- 
ceiveth  Me,  receiveth  not  Me  but  Him  that  sent  Me,' 
because  already  given  in  Mt.  x.  40. 

(d)  Mt.  xviii.  5,  omits  Mk.  ix.  41 ;  the  words  about  a  cup 
of  water,  &c. 

It  would  take  us  beyond  our  limits  were  we  to  examine  each 
of  these  passages  but  we  fancy  that  anyone  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  do  so  for  himself  will  feel  convinced  that  the  view 
that  Mt.  has  omitted  these  '  sayings '  because  he  gives  them 
elsewhere  is  well-nigh  inconceivable.  It  is  too  artificial  by  far. 
If  Mt.  could  do  it  he  could  have  written  the  whole  of  his 
Gospel  without  the  assistance  of  Mk's  framework. 
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But  a  far  more  serioiu  objection  to  the  theory  lies  in  this 
that  the  argoment  can  only  hold  good  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
this  is  Mt's  usual  procedure.  Yet  it  can  easily  be  shown  that 
the  reverse  is  the  case  and  that  Mt  has  repeatedly  preserved 
'sayings'  occurring  in  the  same  context  in  Mk.  and  yet  aUo 
given  by  Mt.  elsewhere.  Thus  cp.  the  '  sayings '  about  Beelze- 
bub in  Mt  zn.  22,  =  Mk.  in.  22,  and  also  occurring  in  Mu 
iz.  32.  Another  notable  instance  is  found  in  Mt.  xviii.  8-9,  = 
Mk.  IX.  43-48,  yet  already  given,  though  in  inverse  order,  by 
Mt  V.  ^9-30.  See  also  Mt  V.  32,  =  xa.  9,  and  Mk.  x.  11-12 ; 
Mt  VI.  14,  =  xviii.  35,  and  Mk.  xi.  25;  especially  see  Mt 
XVI.  12,  =  XI.  14,  and  Mk.  ix.  13. 

We  may  pass  over  the  next  two  sections,  viz.,  the  aacertions 
that  Mt.  has  now  abbreviated,  now  amplified,  whole  sections  of 
Mk.  It  is  very  hard  indeed  to  conceive  that  ^It  has  delibei^ 
ately  pared  down,  for  example,  Mk's  vivid  account  of  the  cure 
of  the  'Lunatic  Boy,'  cp.  Mk.  ii.  14-29,  and  Mt  xvn.  14-20; 
Mk.  is  80  vivid,  his  details  are  so  full  of  interoet,  that  it  is 
well-nigh  incredible  that  if  Mt  had  this  narrative  before  him 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  in  Mk.  he  should  not  have 
preserved  it  for  us  intact  If  Mt  gives  it  as  he  found  it  in 
his  '  source',  i.  e.,  in  a  non-Marcan  '  source,'  then  his  account 
is  meagre  but  sufficient;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  extracted 
it  from  Mk.,  then  he  has  emasculated  it  and  bis  account 
must  be  set  down  as  bald  in  the  extreme.  The  same  must  be 
said  of  the  accounts  of  the  murder  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  in 
Mt  xiv.  1-12,  and  in  ML  vi.  14-29. 

4.    Mt.  has  made  certain  Un^nlstic  change!)  in  the 
matenal  he  has  taken  over  from  Mk. 
(a)   Mt  omits  or  changes  ^Ik's  charactertattc  words,  ivOik, 
for  example.** 

(6)  he  avoids  Mk's  use  of  vp^aro  with  the  infinitive^' 
(c)   he  changes  Ifk's  historic  presents  into  aorist?.^* 
{d)   he  avoids  Mk's  use  of   elvtu   with  a  parti<i|ilc.-' 

"P.  xix.  "P.  XX. 
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(«)  he  changes  Mk'e  Active  and  Middle  verbs  into  passives.** 

(/)   he  omits  Mk's  double  negatives.*^ 
{g)  he  corrects  Mk's  syntax,  especially  in  the  use  of  adverbs 
and  prepositions.'" 

In  critical  investigations  all  a  priori  notions  have  to  be 
rigorously  set  aside,  but  even  when  we  have  laid  all  bias  on  one 
side  it  is  hard  not  to  ejaculate  at  this  point,  What  an  artificial 
Gospel  Matthew's  must  be! 

We  will  only  examine  one  of  these  'proofs'  of  consistent 
linguistic  changes  wrought  by  Mt. 

"  Sir  John  Csesar  Hawkins  '•  (Hor.  Synopticae,  pp. 
114  fF,  in  Dst  ed.,  pp.  143  fF.  in  2nd  ed-,  1909)  reckons 
151  blstoric  presents  in  Mk.,  of  which  Mt.  retains  only  • 
21.  Mt  has  about  93  such  presents,  21  of  them  being 
from  Mk.  About  66  are  cases  of  X^ct  or  TJyovinp, 
about  11  of  them  being  from  Mk.  Mne  of  the  historic 
presents  retained  from  Mk.  occur  in  Mk.  xiv.  27-41  = 
Mt  XXVI.  31-45.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  Mt.  gen- 
erally avoided  the  historic  present  when  reproducing  ML, 
and  some  of  the  21  cases  where  he  retains  it  may  be  due 
to  assimilation.  In  reproducing  other  sources  he  seems 
also  to  have  avoided  the  present,  except  in  the  case  of 
Xrfyet  and  TJyovaiv.  The  small  number  of  other  excep- 
tions occur  in  parabies  (but  in  the  nature  of  things  the 
Logia  would  not  have  many  such  presents),  and  in  chs. 
ii-rv.  11,  the  presence  of  some  nine  presents  not  including 
in  this  section  is  very  curious,  and  would  be  natur- 
ally explained  by  the  theory  that  this  section  was  drawn 
from  a  source  in  which  such  presents  were  a  marked 
feature,  if  there  were  sufficient  corroborative  evidence." 

And  further  on  we  find: — 

"  The  editor  of  the  Gk>8pel  shows  a  distinct  tendency  to 
"P.  xxiU.  "P.  XXV. 
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remove  historic  presents  from  a  source  before  him.  In 
Mk.  there  are  151  such  tenses.  Of  these,  72  are  cases  of 
Xirf&  or  XiyoxMTw.  Of  the  remaining  79  the  editor  of 
the  first  Gospel  omits  or  alters  69,  retaining  only  10.  Yet 
in  m.  1-47,  iv.  17,  there  are  7  such  tenses,  viz.,  ni.  1,  13, 
15,  IV.  5,  8  (bis),  11.  This  would  be  explicable  if  the 
editor  were  following  a  source  of  which  the  use  of  the 
historic  present  was  a  marked  feature." 

Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  the  data  furnished  would,  on  exami- 
nation, point  to  another  conclusion: — 

a.  As  Mt.  has,  when  all  allowances  have  been  made,  93 
acknowledged  historic  presents,  it  is  not  easj  to  see  how 
he  can  be  said  to  avoid  those  of  Mk. 

&.  It  is  conceded  that  he  luu  retained  21  from  Mk. 

c.  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from  the  above  statement 
that  the  remaining  139  historic  presents  of  Mk.  have  all 
of  them  been  avoided  or  omitted  by  Mt,  for  it  is  mani- 
festly not  the  case  that  Mt  has  in  all  these  instances 
anything  parallel  to  Mk. 

d.  It  is  conceded  that  there  exist  in  Mt  two  sections  parallel 
to  Mk.  in  which  Mt  has  retained  an  extraordinary  per- 
centage of  historic  presents  found  in  the  Marcan  parallel ; 
thus  in  Mt  zzvi.  31-45,  we  find  9  without  counting 

;  similarly  in  Mt  ixvi.  31-45,  there  are  9  more. 
And  it  should  be  noted  that  in  this  latter  section  Mt 
has  one  example  which  does  not  occur  in  the  correspond- 
ing section  of  Mk.,  though  it  is  true  that  it  is  only  a  case 
of  X^ya  and  that  Mt.  does  use  this  particular  present 
frequently. 

e.  The  concluding  words  of  the  above-quoted  statement  are 
certainly  remarkable:  "The  presence  of  some  9  presents 
not  including  X^et  in  this  section  (viz.,  Mt  ii-iv.  11, 
to  which  we  must  add  the  9  from  Mt  xxvi.  31-4.1)  is 
very  curious,  and  would  naturally  be  explained  by  the 
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theory  that  this  section  was  drawn  from  a  source  in 
which  such  presents  were  a  marked  feature,  if  there  were 
sufficient  corroborative  evidence." 

It  is  hard  to  understand  what  is  meant ;  for  the  Second 
Gbspel,  the  supposed  source,  is  characterized  by  precisely 
such  presents  as  the  whole  argument  is  intended  to  show. 
Would  not  the  more  logical  conclusion  be  that  in  these 
two  sections  we  have  proof  of  Mt's  use  of  a  source  re- 
markably akin  to  Mk.  and  that  he  is  faithful  to  his  source 
and  copies  it  correctly! 

But  if  this  is  the  true  conclusion  from  the  facts  and 
it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  it — ^what  becomes  of  the 
hypothesis  that  our  present  Mk.  is  Mt's  main  source  and 
that  he  modified  it  consistently  all  the  way  through  ? 


So  far  we  have  dealt  with  what  we  have  termed  the  '  literary ' 
modifications  of  Mk.  by  Mt. ;  we  now  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  those  modifications  said  to  be  due  to  '  dogmatic  or  moral  pre- 
possessions '  viz.,  nos.  4-10  supra. 

(a)  "  More  important,  however,  than  changes  in  language, 
are  alterations  which  seem  due  to  an  increasing  feeling  of 
Teverence  for  the  person  of  Christ.  The  second  Evangelist 
had  not  scrupled  to  attribute  to  Him  human  emotion,  and  to 
describe  Him  as  asking  questions.  Such  statements  are  almost 
uniformly  omitted  by  the  editor  of  this  Clospel." 

Nine  instances  are  given: — 

1.  Mk.  ni.  6,  '  And  when  He  had  looked  round  about  on 
them  with  anger,  being  grieved '  is  omitted  from  Mt.  xn. 
13.  Cp.  "  the  way  in  which  Mt.  xii.  49,  avoids  irepir 
ffKey^diuvof  of  Mk.  iii.  34," 

2.  Mk.  X.  21,  'looking  upon  him  loved  him'  is  omitted 
in  Mt. 

Apropos  of  these  instances  it  should  be  noted  that  though  in 
zn.  49,  Mt  has  not  got  the  words  '  And  looking  round  on  them ' 
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he  jet  has  something  quite  as  anthropomorphic,  'And  He 
stretched  forth  His  hand  towards  His  disciples.' 

3.  ItfV-  I.  41,  '  And  being  moved  with  compassion '  is 
omitted  in  Mt.  vm.  8.  It  is  acknowledged,  however, 
that  Mt  uses  the  very  same  expression  verb,  tnrXayvC- 
^eaOcu,  four  times  of  Christ  elsewhere. 

4.  Mk.  I.  43,  'And  He  strictly  charged  him  ififipif*v<rar 
ftevoi  '  is  omitted  in  Mt  viii.  3. 

Yet  how  untrustworthy  such  deductions  are  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  in  ix.  39,  Mt  uses  the  very  same  expression 
in  his  account  of  the  charge  to  the  two  blind  men.  We  need 
not  examine  the  other  instances ;  an  unbiassed  scrutiny  of  those 
given  above  will  perhaps  show  that  in  these  so-called  '  anthro- 
pomorphisms '  which  Mt  is  said  to  reject  or  avoid  we  only  have 
an  additional  indication  of  the  '  eye-witness  character  of  the 
Second  Gospel.'  And  it  should  be  noted,  too,  that  if  Mt.  had 
been  really  so  anxious  to  avoid  imdue  emphasis  of  the  human 
aspect  of  Christ  he  should  surely  not  have  written  his  accoimt 
of  the  Temptation,  iv.  1-12,  where  see  especially  ver.  2,  *  He 
afterwards  hungered,'  cp.  xxi.  18;  neither  should  we  expect 
to  find  in  his  Gk>spel  such  passages  as  viii.  10,  where  Christ  is 
depicted  as  marvelling;  nor  xxvi.  37-38,  where  we  are  told 
that  '  He  began  to  be  sorrowful  and  sore  troubled.' 

(b)  "  Side  by  side  with  these  changes  in  expression  dealing 
with  the  person  of  the  Lord  rims  a  series  of  somewhat  similar 
alterations  in  fiivour  of  the  disciples."^ 

Fourteen  instances  are  given ;  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
giving  a  few  of  them  in  extenso  and  will,  for  convenience  sake, 
arrange  the  parallel  narratives  in  double  columns, 
(o)  ML  VIII.  17,  *  Have  ye  your  heart  hardened  ?  Having 
eyes,  see  ye  not  ?  and  having  ears,  hear  ye  not  ? '  is 
omitted  in  Mt  xvi.  9  and  in  ver.  12  a  statement  is 
inserted  to  the  efPect  that  the  disciples  did  understand. 
In  order  to  estimate  this  statement  at  its  true  worth  let  us 
put  the  two  passages  in  parallel  columns: 

"P.  xxxiiL 
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ML  zn.  8-12. 

"O  ye  of  little  faith,  why 
reason  ye  among  yourselves, 
because  ye  have  no  bread? 
Do  ye  not  yet  understand  .  . 
.  .  ?  How  is  it  that  ye  do 
not  perceive  that  I  spake  not 
to  you  concerning  bread  ?  .  .  . 
Then  understood  they  how  that 
He  bade  them  not  beware  of 
the  leaven  of  bread,  but  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  requires  considerable  ingenuity 
to  see  how  Mt.  tones  down  this  rebuke  in  favor  of  the  disciples. 
Again,  we  are  told  to  compare: 


MJe.  vra.  17-18,  21. 

"Why  reason  ye  because  je 
have  no  bread?  do  ye  not  yet 
perceive,  neither  understand? 
Having  eyes  see  ye  not?  and 
having  ears,  hear  ye  not?  and 
do  ye  not  remember?  When 
I  brake  five  loaves.  .  .  .  ? 
Do  ye  not  yet  understand  ? " 


Mt.  vra.  25-27 


and 


Mk.  IV.  38-40. 


"  And  they  came  to  Him  and 
awoke  Him,  saying.  Save, 
Lord;  we  perish.  And  He 
saith  unto  them,  Why  are  ye 
fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith? 
.  .  .  .  And  the  men  mar- 
velled. ..." 


"  And  they  awake  Him  and 
say  wata  Him,  Master,  carest 
Thou  not  that  we  perish? 
....  And  He  said  unto 
them.  Why  are  ye  fearful? 
have  ye  not  yet  faith?  And 
they  feared  exceedingly.  .  .  " 

The  comment  made  on  this  is  that '  Have  ye  not  yet  faith  ? ' 
becomes  '  Ye  of  little  faith  *  in  Mt. 

This  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  in  this 
slight  change  a  hint  that  Mt.  tones  down  harsh  expressions 
given  by  Mk.  as  used  by  Our  Lord  to  £he  disciples.  The 
argument  would  only  hold  good  if  there  were  really  less  of 
rebuke  in  Mt's  presentation  of  the  incident — ^which  can  hardly 
be  maintained. 

And  once  more,  if  this  had  been  the  habitual  tone  of  Mt.  he 
should  not  have  written  xxvi.  8-9,  where  the  disciples  murmur 
at  Mary's  act;  neither  should  he,  with  apparently  needless 
emphasis,  have  told  ua  how  they  slept  in  the  garden,  xzvi.  40- 
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45 ;  least  of  all  should  he  have  told  us  that  '  all  the  disciples 

leaving  Him,  fled,'  xxvi.  56. 
We  may  conclude  with  two  general  remarks: 
(a)  Mr.  Allen  calls  attention  to  Mt's  peculiar  'closing 
formula ' — "  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Jesus  had  fully 
ended  these  words.  ..."  cp.  vii.  28,  zi.  1,  xm.  53,  xrz.  1, 
and  XXVI.  1.  Mr.  Allen  remarks  that  "  These  ....  form  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  GospeL"  We  venture  to 
think  that  they  constitute  a  feature  entirely  destructive  of  his 
main  thesis,  namely,  that  Mt  was  dependent  on  ML  for  his 
framework.  For  they  certainly  belong  to  Mt's  framework,  and 
equally  certainly  they  do  not  belong  to  that  of  Mk.  Nay, 
more:  they  do  not  merely  belong  to  Mt's  framework,  they  are 
that  framework.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  we  are  to  see 
in  this  formula  a  vestige  of  the  division  of  the  '  Logia '  into 
Five  Books  as  mentioned  by  Papias.  Whether  this  view  is 
justified  or  not  it  is  at  least  certain  that  it  must  give  pause 
to  those  who  hold  that  Mk.  is  the  frame  used  by  Mt.  and  there- 
fore are  compelled  to  hold  that  the  latter  has,  by  means  of  a 
most  minute  process  of  manipulation,  adjusted  Mk.  to  his 
requirements. 

(6)  The  Greek  of  Mt  and  Mk.  is  often  identical,  cp.  for 
example,  Mt.  iv.  18-22,  and  Mk.  i.  16-20;  Mt.  vin.  15-16,  and 
Mk.  I.  30-34 ;  Mt.  xv.  32-38,  and  Mk.  viii.  2-9 ;  also  Mt.  viii. 
2-4,  and  Mk.  i.  40-45;  Mt.  xv.  8-9,  =  Mk.  vu.  6-7a,  should 
be  especially  noted,  for  the  quotation  from  Isaias  there  given 
does  not  agree  with  the  lxx  and  yet — allowance  always  being 
made  for  subsequent  adaptation — ^is  the  same  in  each  Evangelist. 

But  this  fact  must  not  blind  us  to  another  fact  which  is  too 
often  disregarded,  viz.,  that  though  in  all  these  passages  the 
Greek  is  the  same  in  words,  &c.,  yet  the  whole  cast  of  the 
sentences  is  different.  If,  however,  it  be  true  that  Mt.  has 
absorbed  Mk.  we  shall  have  to  suppose  that  in  such  passages  as 
these,  Mt.,  with  the  Greek  of  Mk.  before  him,  recast  every 
sentence  he  found  in  the  original.  Is  such  a  proceeding 
probable  ? 

Hugh  Pope,  O.  P. 

COLLEOIO  AnOEUCO, 
ROHE. 
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In  his  lecture  on  Pre-Raphaelitism  delivered  at  Edinburgh 
in  i^rovember,  1853,  Buskin  said :  "  The  fact  is  that  modem  art 
is  not  so  much  distinguished  from  old  art  by  greater  skill 
as  by  a  radical  change  in  temper."  This  change  took  place 
"  about  the  time  of  Baphael,  in  the  spirit  of  Koman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  alike;  and  that  change  consisted  in  the  denial 
of  their  religious  belief,  at  least,  in  the  external  and  trivial 
affairs  of  life,  and  often  in  far  more  serious  things."  The 
change  is  noticeable  chiefly  in  art,  which  now  is  not  as  of  old 
brought  into  the  service  of  religion.  "  This  is,"  according  to 
Kuskin,  "  the  great  distinction  between  medieval  and  modem 
art;  and  from  that  are  clearly  deducible  all  the  other  essential 
differences  between  them." 

Surprising  as  was  that  statement  to  English  hearers,  so  long 
accustomed  to  regard  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  period  of  un- 
redeemed darkness  and  superstition,  it  will  hardly  be  contra- 
dicted now  by  any  serious  critic,  despite  contemporary  art's 
more  or  less  affected  religious  sentiment.  But,  true  though 
it  be,  perhaps  it  does  not  adequately  express  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  medieval  and  modem  temper;  it  hardly 
reaches  to  that  ultimate  quality  of  mind  which  characterizes 
medievalism  from  modernism.  Because,  even  supposing  that 
modem  art  would  again  become  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Fra 
Angelico,  namely  the  joyous  hand-maid  of  religion,  nevertheless 
it  would  still  remain  modem  since  it  would  inevitably  reflect 
the  mental  hue  of  the  modem  man,  and  be  fundamentally 
unlike  medieval  art, — despite  the  most  skilful  imitation  in 
color  and  draughting  and  selection  of  subject.  Besides,  peoples 
of  various  ages  and  races  can  profess  the  same  religion  and 
love  it  as  passionately  and  habitually  as  even  a  medieval  saint, 
and  yet  their  expression  of  it  whether  in  art  or  politics  or 
devotion  will  necessarily  be  differentiated  by  temperament,  by 
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their  way  of  looking  at  life,  at  eveiything.    So  that,  though 

the  medieval  man — ^be  he  artist  or  warrior — differed  markedly 
from  us  by  the  intensity  and  universality  of  his  religious  fervor ; 
nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  probe  deeper  than  this 
in  order  to  put  our  finger  upon  that  more  general,  more  charac- 
teristic quality  of  soul  which  made  him  so  very  different 
from  us  in  all  things  that  he  said  and  did. 

Now  one  does  not  need  to  study  those  past  ages  very  long 
before  noticing  something  which  by  its  peculiarity  stands  unique 
in  the  world's  history,  something  which  is  absolutely  absent 
from  contemporary  life,  and  which  is  present  only  occasionally 
in  the  classic  civilization  of  Greece  and  Home.  I  mean  a 
constant,  almost  pathetic  contradiction  between  theories  of  life 
and  actual  facts,  between  ideas  and  deeds,  between  aspirations 
and  their  realizations — in  a  word,  contrast.  Everything  medie- 
val was  painted  on  the  canvas  of  life  in  decided  but  contrasting 
colors.  The  old  Cathedrals — those  inimitable  marvels  of  archi- 
tecture— rise  most  often  out  of  the  dirt  and  wretchedness  of 
the  city  slums.  Bude  soldiers,  whose  swords  were  habitually 
stained  with  human  blood,  founded  monasteries  and  churches 
for  the  honor  of  God.  PhUip  the  Fair,  though  a  staunch 
Catholic  in  faith,  hesitates  not  to  perpetrate  that  shameful  out- 
rage at  Anagni  upon  the  spiritual  head  of  Christendom. 
Henry  H,  Plantagenet,  is  accessory  to  the  murder  of  II  Becket, 
but  then  in  penance  bares  his  back  to  the  scourge  of  a  priest. 
The  kings  of  England  as  IN'orman  vassals  of  the  kings  of 
France  do  feudal  homage  on  the  eve  of  warring  against  them. 
The  Emperors  of  Germany  are  the  feeblest  of  sovereigns  in 
fact  even  when  the  highest  of  all  earthly  rulers  in  theory. 
Frederick  II,  the  "wonder  of  the  world,"  leads  a  crusade 
against  the  very  Saracens  with  whom  he  fills  his  court,  and 
cynically  mocks  in  secret  at  the  religion  for  which  he  has  a 
superstitious  veneration.  Francis  of  Assisi  weds  his  "  Lady 
Poverty "  in  the  astonished  face  of  an  age  of  comparative 
luxury.  Fra  Angelico's  sweet  angels  and  Giotto's  serene  tower 
look  down  on  the  blood-feuds  of  wonderful  Florence. 
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Why  was  this?  The  answer  will,  I  venture  to  say,  give  us 
the  real  clue  to  the  essential  spirit  of  medievalism.  Nor  is  the 
answer  difficult. 

I.  Idealism. 

This  constant  contrast  was  due  to  the  idealism  of  the  medie- 
val mind.  Euskin  came  very  near  this  truth  when  he  observed 
in  the  above  quoted  lecture  that  what  differentiates  medieval 
from  modern  art  was  thought.  That  is,  with  the  medieval 
artist  thought,  the  idea  to  be  expressed  was  foremost ;  whereas 
A\-ith  the  modem  form,  the  manner  of  expression  is  that  upon 
which  he  expends  most  of  his  labor.  Yes!  your  typical  medie- 
valist was  above  all  things  an  idealist,  in  fact,  a  dreamer. 
Whatever  he  might  have  been  in  fact,  however  low  he  might 
have  sunk  in  the  strata  of  civilization,  whatever  his  vices, 
nevertheless  at  all  times  his  ideals  were  high,  his  aspirations 
Avcre  sublime,  his  yearnings  spiritual,  his  theories  superbly 
magnificent,  his  whole  temper  of  mind  fundamentally  non- 
materialistic  or  lilliputian,  but  intensely  spiritual  and  ennobled 
by  a  stupendous,  heroic,  Catholic  encyclopedism  such  as  is 
■possible  only  to  a  magnificent  idealist.  There  then  is  the  word 
— idealism ;  there  you  have  the  clue  that  will  lead  you  through 
the  maze  of  those  baffling  medieval  contradictions.  There  is 
that  one  universal  quality  of  mind  which  stamps  a  man  as 
medieval  and  not  modem  or  classic. 

The  cause  for  such  a  habit  of  mind  lay  in  the  conditions  in 
which  men  lived.  It  was  an  age  when  even  the  richest  had 
to  put  up  with  hardships  which  to  us  of  gentle  times  seem 
insuperable.  Every  man's  hand  was  ever  at  his  sword-hilt. 
War  was  seldom  humanized  by  such  amenities  as  a  Red  Cross 
Society.  Travel  by  land  was  rendered  no  less  insecure  by 
princely  and  beggar  bandits  than  it  was  on  sea  by  the  piratical 
J^orthman  or  Saracen.  The  rich  man's  castle  was  hardly  as 
comfortable  as  the  humbler  cottage  of  a  modem  farmer. 
Amusements  were  comparatively  rare  such  as  we  understand 
them.  Education  was  largely  a  clerical  distinction.  Dread 
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pestilence  habitually  stalked  through  Europe,  destroying  some- 
times a  half  of  the  population  as  it  did  in  England  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Verily,  it  was  then  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, an  heroic  struggle  of  mankind  to  rise  up  again  from  out 
the  world-wide  ruins  of  that  mighty  Roman  Empire  which  had 
been  synonymous  with  civilization. 

To  men  living  under  such  depressing  conditions,  battling 
against  such  seemingly  hopeless  odds,  idecdism  necessarily  be- 
came part  and  parcel  of  their  mental  make-up.  Because  they 
simply  had  to  aim  high  in  order  to  rise  at  all.  They  had  to  be 
dreamers,  (if  you  prefer  the  word),  in  order  to  liberate  them- 
selves from  the  dead  weight  of  crass  materialism  weighing 
upon  their  spirits,  benumbing  their  courage,  fighting  them  at 
every  cross-road  of  progress.  Had  they  not  been  dreamers, 
that  is,  had  they  not  been  firm  believers  in  the  possibility  of 
their  accomplishing  great  things  they  would  not  have  accom- 
plished but  a  fraction  of  what  they  actually  did;  they  would 
perhaps  have  given  up  the  struggle  in  despair  and  lapsed 
farther  and  farther  into  the  semi-savagery  of  their  impenetrable 
German  forests  or  wind-swept  sand-dunes  of  the  North  Sea. 

Moreover  they  were  young  races — peoples  in  the  first  flush 
of  rejuvenation  when  blood  ran  red  and  strong  through  their 
veins,  and  they  dreamed,  as  all  the  yoimg  dream,  of  ideals  to 
be  accomplished.  The  old  classic  "  taedium  vitae  "  was  gone 
like  a  poison  out  of  the  system.  The  very  hardships  of  life 
were  tempering  the  new  Teutonic  steel  and  refurbishing  the 
ancient  Latin  element.  Mankind  was  young  again  and  once 
more  dreamed  those  blessed  visions,  felt  the  tingle  of  those 
iridescent  ideals  which  must  ever  be  the  driving  power  behind 
and  in  every  great  work.  Were  I  given  my  choice  to  live  in 
any  one  particular  age  it  seems  to  me  now  that.it  must  have 
been  sweet  indeed  to  have  been  present  in  the  plaza  in  front 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Clermont  when  Pope  Urban  delivered  in 
the  eloquent  Provengal  tongue  perhaps  the  most  effective  ad- 
dress to  which  the  world  has  ever  listened — his  appeal  to  Christ- 
endom for  the  First  Crusade.  How  must  the  quick  blood 
of  those  Franks  have  leaped  at  his  opening  words  as  given 
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by  Robert  the  Monk:  "  Oh  I  race  of  Franks,  race  from  acros» 
the  mountains,  race  chosen  and  beloved  by  Qod,  set  apart  from 
all  nations ! "  Words,  too,  falling  from  the  lips  of  the  re- 
vered head  of  all  Christendom!  "No  wonder  the  arm-dad 
multitude  of  Franks — the  main  strength  of  the  Crusading 
spirit — ^felt  this  compliment  run  through  their  ranks  like  a 
living  fire  and  responded  with  that  supreme  cry  of  idealism, 
"  God  wills  it."  The  whole  scene  brings  before  us  the  fresh 
youthfulness  and  immature  daring  and  heedless  almost  reck- 
less enthusiasm  of  a  race  still  young,  still  uninfected  by  the 
halting,  calculating,  paralyzing  doubts  and  fears  of  a  maturer 
age.  Over  by  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Orontes  and  in  the 
silence  of  the  Arabian  and  Egyptian  deserts  that  Christian 
battle-cry  was  answered  by  a  no  less  ideal  even  if  fanatic  chal- 
lenge, "  God  is  Grod  and  Mahomet  is  His  Prophet."  Both 
represent  idealism  carried  to  an  intensity  hitherto  and  since 
never  equalled  in  the  world's  history.  And  whatever  the  criti- 
cal student  may  now  think  of  the  wisdom  of  this  tremendous 
clash  of  two  difFerent  civilizations,  he  must  be  material  indeed, 
if  he  cannot  at  even  these  latter  days  of  crass  commercialism 
feel  a  thrill  of  that  wonderful  idealism  which  produced  that 
conflict,  and  envy  the  youthfulness  of  an  age  which  could  be 
so  ideal. 

These  two  causes  more  than  any  others  were  responsible  for 
that  typical  characteristic  of  medievalism.  Now  observe  how 
this  idealism  colored  every  act  of  those  times. 

a.    In  Religion. 

Naturally,  we  should  expect  to  note  it  foremost  from  the 
religious  side,  considering  with  Ruskin  how  habitually  the 
medieval  man  was  religious  in  temperament  and  views  of  life. 
Even  a  modem  non-Catholic  will,  I  doubt  not,  concede  that 
Catholicity  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  an  ideal  even  if  (to  his 
way  of  thinking)  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  due  relations 
between  Grod  and  man.  For  surely  what  more  ideal  could 
that  conception  be  than  that  of  a  universal  faith  binding  all, 
noble  and  serf,  Frank  and  Saxon  and  Dane  and  all  other  races 
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into  one  gigantic  system,  presided  over  by  the  heir  of  the 
Ancient  Imperial  Rome  and  the  first  of  the  Apostles,  before 
whose  white  throne  all  men  were  at  least  theoretically  equal 
from  the  Hohenstaufen  and  the  Capetian  and  the  Plantagenet 
down  to  the  cotter  and  the  jongleur?  By  the  side  of  such  a 
magnificent  conception  of  religion  our  modem  hopeless  divi- 
sion into  warring  sects  seems  no  less  ridiculous  than  sadden- 
ing. So,  too,  the  practical  expression  of  that  encyclopedic 
faith  was  no  less  ideal  at  times,  even  Quixotic.  Take  in  in- 
stance that  most  ideal  of  men,  that  "  Sir  Galahad  "  among  the 
Saints,  that  "  Troubadour  "  among  the  Monks,  that  "  Patron- 
Saint  of  Democracy,"  that  unsullied  spouse  of  the  "  Lady 
Poverty  " — the  sweet  Francis  of  Assisi.  Point  out  if  you  can 
any  figure  in  all  history  which  was  so  essentially  ideal,  who 
by  his  life  and  words  ever  contradicted  so  flatly,  so  uncom- 
promisingly the  spirit  of  worldliness  or  materialism !  Or  take 
the  Crusaders  themselves — with  all  the  princely  political  in- 
trigue and  Venetian  selfishness  only  too  often  permeating  them 
— what  were  they,  what  could  they  have  been  in  the  hearts 
of  the  rank  and  file  but  the  military  expression  of  the  reli- 
gious idealism  of  martial  races  ?  They  are  inexplicable  on  any 
other  grounds:  easily  intelligible  on  this. 

1).    In  Politics. 

When  we  enter  the  region  of  politics  the  same  idealism 
meets  us  even  there  precisely  where  we  least  expect  it,  so  dis- 
heartened are  we  by  the  shameful  banality  of  our  own  politics. 
IsTot  that  even  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  have  their  "  graft " 
and  all  other  incidents  of  a  low  state  of  political  morals.  The 
contrary  is  only  too  vividly  illustrated  by  the  careers  of  a 
Philip  the  Fair,  a  John  Lackland,  above  all  by  that  of  the 
arch-priest  of  heartless,  shameless  politics,  Nicolo  Machiavelli, 
— and  all  the  miserable  crowd  of  "  quattrocentisti,"  if  such 
"  modems "  can  be  classed  as  medieval.  But  I  do  say  that 
with  all  its  failings  medieval  politics  was  ennobled  in  some 
ways  by  an  idealism  to  which  modem  politics  can  lay  no 
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claim.  And  in  proof  note  that  political  conception  which 
crowned  medieval  politics  with  a  real  glory,  even  though  it 
had  little  practical  effect  upon  everyday  politics  outside  of 
Germany  and  Italy — I  mean  the  theory  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  that  strange,  hopeless  medieval  dream. 

It  is  diflScult  for  us  of  these  days  of  almost  universal  civili- 
zation to  understand  the  feelings  of  dismay  which  filled  the 
old  world  when  it  heard  the  horrifying  news  of  the  fall  of 
Rome.  Lactantius  had  said  that  "  When  Rome,  the  head  of 
the  world,  shall  have  fallen,  who  can  doubt  that  the  end  is 
come,  of  all  things,  aye,  of  the  earth  itself."  So  it  literally 
seemed  to  many  according  as  horde  after  horde  of  Goths  and 
Vandals  poured  across  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  destroying 
for  some  two  centuries  that  ancient  civilization,  until  the  dark 
cloud  of  feudalistic  anarchy  settled  down.  Csesar  falling 
dead  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue  caused  less  a  shudder 
than  the  fall  of  the  eternal  city  before  Odoacer's  warriors. 
It  was  so  terrible  that  after  a  while  its  awfulness  terrified 
the  invaders  themselves.  Ataulf,  the  Visigoth,  dreamed  of 
the  glory  of  "  renewing  and  maintaining  by  Gothic  strength 
the  fame  of  Rome,"  desiring  to  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  "  restorer  of  that  Roman  power  which  it  was  beyond 
my  power  to  replace."  The  idea  outlived  the  actual  em- 
pire. It  persisted  in  men's  imaginations  and  hopes  until 
it  gi-adually  revives  again  in  the  person  of  the  Great  Charles 
and  still  more  so  in  the  person  of  that  imperial  dreamer,  Otho 
the  Great.  I  say  the  idea  persisted,  because  it  was  never  much 
more  than  an  idea,  a  theory,  at  least  outside  of  Germany  where 
it  eventually  involved  in  disaster  the  great  house  of  the  Hohen- 
staufens,  and  of  Italy  where  it  involved  in  a  temporary  ruin 
of  its  political  prestige  the  very  Papacy  which  had  renewed  its 
life.  That  it  was  a  failure,  a  necessary  failure,  in  many  ways, 
few  will  deny.  Henry  standing  at  the  gates  of  Canossa,  Boni- 
face lying  half  dead  in  his  palace  at  Anagni  some  two  centu- 
ries or  more  later  are  the  alpha  and  omega  of  that  world-wide 
duel  between  Pope  and  Emperor  which  testifies  to  the  inherent 
impossibility  of  realizing  such  a  magnificent  ideal.    It  as  well 
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testifies  unmistakably  to  that  inherent  characteristic  of  the 
medieval  mind  which  grasped  at  theories  amidst  the  crudest 
of  facts,  and  sincerely  believed  in  a  theory  with  an  almost 
pathetic  persistence  long  after  experience  had  proved  the  hope- 
lessness of  its  realization.  Here,  indeed,  was  idealism  in 
politics  carried  to  an  extreme  whose  very  audacily  and  simple- 
minded  trust  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  things  in  the  world's 
history.  Beside  it  the  imperial  dreams  of  Alexander  or 
"  Greater  England  "  seem  comparatively  petiy,  because  in  none 
other  political  scheme  was  the  driving  idea  so  stupendous,  so 
encyclopedic,  in  none  was  or  is  the  practical  realization  so 
pathetically  in  contrast  with  the  theoretical  ideal.  It  stands 
tmique  among  mankind's  rare  acts  of  political  idealism. 

<.    In  Industry. 

Surprising  as  it  is  to  note  this  in  politics,  far  more  astound- 
ing is  it  to  see  the  same  persistent  idealism  in  that  depart- 
ment of  life  which  is  of  all  others  by  its  nature  the  most 
likely  to  be  animated  by  materialistic  principles — ^namely — 
the  industrial.  Yet  even  this  received  a  tinge  of  that  same 
spiritual  color  which  beautified  religion  and  politics. 

With  us  labor  is  labor :  work  is  work ;  work  which  we  engage 
in  from  necessity  though  we  hate  it;  dull  work  in  which  there 
is  no  enthusiasm  or  love  except  that  springing  from  the  desire 
of  payment.  But  your  medieval  craftsman  carried  to  his  work 
a  broad,  generous,  Catholic  spirituality  until  his  work  often 
became  synonymous  with  his  religion  and  his  art,  so  that  at 
times  it  became  difficult  to  say  which  was  foremost  in  the  order 
of  ideas  leading  up  to  a  given  production — the  artisan,  the 
artist  or  the  saint.  The  gild  for  instance  which  was  the  unit, 
the  foundation  of  the  entire  industrial  system,  was  it  not 
always  a  religions  association?  A  standing  proof  that  even  a 
labor  organization  could  not  become  purely  material.  And 
those  marvellous  Cathedrals  whether  at  Westminster  or  Cologne 
or  Milan  or  Strasburg,  what  are  they  but  expressions  in  stone 
of  a  mysticism,  an  idealism  which  alone  made  them  possible 
t)f  construction  imder  what  would  now  be  considered  insuper- 
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able  obstacles!  Steam  and  electricity — those  two  great  me- 
chanical forces  at  our  command — ^were  unknown  to  them.  Yet 
year  after  year,  century  after  century  these  artisans  patiently 
worked  away  whether  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  a  gild, 
careless  of  whether  or  no  posterity  heard  of  even  their  names, 
satisfied  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  their  labor  was  a 
labor  of  love  in  the  service  of  a  sublime  religious  ideal  done 
under  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  Master  Architect  of  the  world. 
No  wonder  then,  that  these  Cathedrals  rose  from  amidst  the 
slums  and  the  market-places  and  din  of  the  daily  toil.  That 
was  precisely  where  they  should  logically  have  been  built,  be- 
cause they  were  the  expressions  in  stone  of  the  idealism  which 
spiritualized  the  every-day  toil  and  threw  around  labor  a  joyous, 
serene  beauty  it  has  never  since  felt. 

(L    In  Art. 

Of  the  idealism  of  medieval  art  little  need  be  said. 
That  is  almost  a  threadbare  subject.  Every  modem  senti- 
mentalist knows  how  to  rave  over  the  angels  of  Fra  An- 
gelico  and  the  wistful  Madonnas  of  Botticelli,  and  can  tell  you 
glibly  of  how  this  sweet  spirit  of  art  passed  away  with  the 
Middle  Ages  to  be  replaced  by  the  classicism  of  Raphael's  de- 
generate imitators,  to  be  partially  revived  again  some  sixty 
years  ago  by  the  English  Pre-Raphaelites — ^Rosetti,  Bume- 
Jones,  Madoz  Browne,  Millais,  and  others.  But  how  many  of 
these  more  or  less  sincere  devotees  of  medieval  art  believe  in  or 
can  realize  the  marvellous  mysticism  and  idealism  of  the  race 
which  gave  birth  to  such  painters?  J.  A.  Symonds  thus  ex- 
presses the  thought :  "  The  April  freshness  of  Giotto,  the  piety 
of  Fra  Angelico,  the  virginal  purity  of  the  young  Raphael,  the 
sweet  gravity  of  John  Bellini,  the  philosophic  depth  of  Da 
Vinci,  the  sublime  elevation  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  suavity 
of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  the  delicacy  of  Delia  Robbia,  the  re- 
strained fervor  of  Rosellini,  the  rapture  of  the  Siennese  and 
the  reverence  of  the  Umbrian  masters,  Francia's  pathos,  Man- 
tegna's  dignity  and  Luini's  divine  simplicity  were  qualities 
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which  belonged  not  only  to  these  artists  but  also  to  the  people 
of  Italy  from  whom  they  sprang."  True!  He  is  speaking 
of  a  period  when  medievalism  was  somewhat  on  the  wane  but 
his  words  apply  literally  to  every  other  artistic  expression  of 
life  in  all  medieval  times.  Because  medieval  art  of  any  period 
was  part  of  and  knit  inseparably  with  life,  not  separated  from 
life  as  is  modem  art.  Ruskin  calls  attention  to  this  "  historic  " 
qnalitj'  of  medieval  art,  when  he  notes  how  these  painters  pre- 
ferred to  portray  not  past  events  but  "  acts  of  their  own  days," 
to  paint  not  imaginary  portraits  of  past  celebrities  like  Csesar 
or  Pericles  or  Alexander,  but  likenesses  of  their  contemporaries 
— Can  Grande,  Dante,  Leo  X,  St.  Francis.  Xor  did  it  shock 
their  artistic  sense  of  harmony  to  place  the  living  in  even 
imaginary  paintings  clothed  in  the  customary  dress  of  the  day. 
Art  was  so  familiar  to  them  in  every  act,  at  every  turn,  not 
merely  in  grand  Cathedrals  but  in  their  very  sleeping  apart- 
ments; the  artists  themselves  were  so  often  of  the  common 
people  that  art  and  life  became  one.  Or  rather  art  was  ren- 
dered sane,  truthful,  sincere  by  the  realities  of  life,  and  life 
was  beautified,  spiritualized,  idealized  habitually  by  the  infu- 
sion of  art,  of  beauty. 

The  medieval  man  was  therefore  fundamentally  an  idealist 
whether  with  Godfrey  at  the  Crusade,  or  with  Hildebrand  at 
Canossa,  or  with  the  artisan  carving  a  gargoyle  on  a  cathedral, 
or  with  the  gildsman  at  his  factory,  or  with  Giotto  working  on 
his  tower,  or  with  Angelico  in  his  quiet  cell  at  St.  Mark's. 
This  is  the  secret  of  that  curious,  persistent  contrast  between 
his  heroic  virtues  and  his  terrifying  vices,  between  his  theories 
and  their  practical  failures.  This  is  what  marks  him  off 
clearly  from  both  the  classic  Greek  and  Eoman  and  the  modem 
man. 

II.    Mental  Sanity. 

But  even  his  idealism  was  different  from  ours.  With  us 
unfortunately  much  passes  for  idealism  which  is  either  mere 
artistic  sentimentality  or  unhealthy  introspection  or  Puritan 
fanaticism.    Somehow  we — I  mean  Americans  above  all — do 
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not  seem  to  possess  the  saving  gift  of  sanity  so  essential  towards 
restraining  idealism  within  its  proper  limits.  Perhaps  in  lieu 
of  a  better  explanation  this  may  be  due  to  our  over-speciali- 
zation which  blinds  us  to  the  "  perspective  "  of  things.  Mr. 
Edward  Howard  Griggs  in  his  University  Extension  Leijture 
on  The  Cities  of  Italy  "  suggests  indirectly  this  observation : 
"  Of  all  men  of  the  period  Leonardo  (da  Vinci)  is  the  cul- 
minating example  of  this  myriad-mindedness."  He  is  speaking 
of  certain  Renaissance  types.  "  The  greatness  of  these  men 
was  not  an  exaggerated  or  over-cultivated  talent;  but  an  essen- 
tial greatness  of  spirit,  a  fundamental  creative  power  that 
showed  itself  readily  in  any  chaimel  to  which  they  turned  their 
energies.  Our  system  of  specialization  is  measured  upon  the 
abilities  of  small  and  uninspired  men.  ...  If  our  educational 
system  is  to  serve  the  highest  life  we  must  seek  to  awaken  the 
creative  spirit  from  within  instead  of  fashioning  a  narrow 
talent  or  multiplying  an  unrelated  erudition."  (The  italics 
are  mine.) 

Xo  one  surely  would  deny  that  we  have  idealism,  a  real 
yearning  for  the  spiritual  despite  our  commercialism.  But  it 
seems  to  go  to  our  heads  like  strong  wine  and  lead  us  often  to 
ridiculous  extremes.  The  Puritan  was  an  idealist  after  his 
fashion.  So  is  the  present-day  Prohibitionist  or  Christian 
Scientist  or  Doweyite.  But  it  was  and  is  idealism  unbalanced, 
un-related  to  the  other  facts  of  life.  Becaiise  we  have  lost  that 
sense  of  harmony  springing  from  that  spirit  of  encyclopedism 
typical  of  mentality  not  only  in  Da  Vinci's  age  but  throughout 
every  medieval  century. 

The  critic  above  quoted  misses  this  cause.  In  the  same  lec- 
ture he  says  that  "  the  sense  of  proportion  was  utterly  lost  in 
the  Middle  Ages,"  that  peculiar  mental  balance  so  characteristic 
(in  his  view)  of  classic  Greek  Life.  This  seems  an  unjust 
criticism.  For,  to  my  mind,  medieval  life  really  had  such  a 
sense  to  a  greater  extent  than  even  the  Greeks.  The  latter 
indeed,  had  it  in  some. directions  perfected.  Upon  what  more 
absolute  calm  and  harmonious  proportion  has  the  human  eye 
ever  rested  than  upon  the  fagade  of  the  Parthenon?   But  this 
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sense  stopped  at  art.  Greek  life  in  its  other  more  serious 
phases,  for  instance,  in  its  views  upon  women,  slaves,  religion — 
in  these  it  was  fundamentallj  one-sided,  doubting,  dispropor- 
tionate, not  at  mental  rest. 

But  medieval  life  with  all  its  striking  contrasts  of  lord  and 
serf,  Cathedral  and  hovel,  even  in  the  bizarre  costumes  of  the 
people;  despite  all  this  it  was  harmonious  in  all  directions 
because  of  its  encjclopedism,  its  catholicitj.  Because  in  its 
system  of  thought  aU  men  and  all  things  had  their  due  place 
from  the  Emperor  and  Pope  down  to  the  serf  and  priest,  even 
down  to  the  very  brute  creation.  The  rights  and  duties  of  each 
were  carefully  regulated  by  their  relations  to  all  others.  iN'oth- 
ing  was  left  neglected  in  this  vast  spiritual  Empire,  nothing 
was  left  imsolved,  nothing  regarded  as  in  Greek  life  as  useless 
or  unimportant  The  modem  age  may  and  does  consider  many 
of  these  relations  unjustifiable  by  experience.  But  the  fact 
remains  that,  whether  correct  or  incorrect,  those  medieval  men 
did  see  things  in  perspective  and  arranged  them  in  a  marvellous 
even  if  theoretical  harmony.  And  therefore,  no  one  idea  ex- 
celled to  the  exclusion  of  the  attention  due  the  rest.  And  no 
one  idea  became  exaggerated  and  consequently  "  unhealthy." 

So  its  idealism,  vast  and  intense  though  it  was,  nevertheless 
remained  sane,  avoiding  sentimentality,  fanaticism,  morbid- 
ness, or  that  peculiarly  modem  vice — diseased  introspection. 
This  is  what  can  be  termed  the  second  fundamental  quality  of 
medieval  thought-sanity,  a  consideration  of  which  in  its  effects 
upon  the  various  phases  of  life  will  bring  us  about  as  near  to 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  as 
we  can  hope  to  reach  concerning  ages  so  distant  and  different 
from  our  own. 

a.    In  Religion. 

There  are  five  infallible  tests  of  the  mental  health  of  any 
man,  any  age ;  namely,  his  attitude  towards  religion,  philosophy, 
morality,  art  and  nature.  Because  if  there  be  any  weakness 
at  all  in  a  given  character,  it  is  sure  to  manifest  itself  in  one 
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of  these  directions,  however  hard-headed  and  cool  and  self- 
collected  a  man  may  be  in  all  other  ways. 

Take  first  religion.  Daily  experience  as  well  as  past  history 
proves  that  in  no  other  department  of  life  is  mankind  as  a 
whole  cursed  with  such  an  unlimited  capacity  for  making  a 
fool  of  himself  as  when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  the  mysterious 
questionings  of  the  soul  regarding  the  next  life ;  and  that  if  he 
avoids  this  extreme  he  is  endowed  with  a  correspondingly  great 
aptitude  for  lapsing  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  total  neglect 
Seldom  is  he  able  to  steer  a  middle  course  and  keep  his  re- 
ligion in  harmonious  sympathy  with  the  other  relations  of  life. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  future  historian  will  be  able  to  detect  any 
great  success  on  our  part.  Kather  will  he  observe  that  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  present  life  will  have  been  its  apparent 
religious  helplessness.  For  verily  we  have  in  this  direction 
lost  all  sense  of  harmony.  We  alternate  perpetually  between 
cynical  indifPerence  and  downright  fanaticism.  !N'ominally 
Christians  we  follow  in  practical  life  principles  which  are 
thoroughly  pagan.  We  have  accomplished  that  extraordinary 
feat  hitherto  unknown  in  the  world's  history,  of  utterly  dis- 
associating religion  from  public  life  and  largely  from  private 
morals.  Faith  and  reason  we  regard  as  radically  opposed. 
And  in  consequence  of  the  soul  of  man  being  thus  spiritually 
starved  he  turns  in  his  hunger  to  the  husks  of  every  wild  re- 
ligious tenet  which  his  troubled  brain  can  excogitate.  In  a 
word,  the  religious  man,  taken  pretty  generally,  is  in  a  state 
of  religious  chaos,  bewilderment.  An  utter  absence  of  harmony 
and  of  rest  characterizes  his  religious  life. 

How  different  when  we  turn  back  almost  with  a  sigh  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  Whether  you  be  Catholic  or  Protestant  you 
cannot  fail  to  note  the  calm,  the  rest,  the  sweet  confidence, 
above  all  the  easy  harmony  existing  between  religion  and  life. 
True,  there  were  then  discordant  notes  which  the  orthodox 
stamped  as  heresies.  The  Albigensian,  Waldensian,  Bogomile, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  Giordano  Bruno,  the  Fraticelli  and  others 
had  their  day  and  disturbed  men's  souls  for  a  time.  But  all  in 
all  it  was  an  era  of  universal  and  deep  religious  peace,  some- 
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thing  for  which  it  would  seem  any  one  might  sigh,  whatever 
his  religious  opinions.  Above  all  there  was  that  peculiar  hur- 
nwny  between  religion  and  life.  What  Buskin  says  of  medie- 
val art  being  religious  applies  to  everything  medieval.  A  man 
of  Dante's  age  was  religious  at  all  times.  When  he  entered 
his  Gild-Hall  or  traded  at  the  "  fairs,"  or  went  a-crusading 
or  frescoed  a  convent  he  carried  his  great  "  faith  "  with  him. 
lie  sinned,  of  course,  did  not  always  live  up  to  that  faith,  but 
it  walked  ever  with  him  and  colored  his  thoughts  on  week-days 
110  less  than  on  Sundays.  Moreover,  it  fell  in  easily,  harmo- 
niously, as  if  it  were  as  natural  as  trading  or  painting  or 
fighting. 

For  that  reason  it  was  seldom  unbalanced.  Even  the  monk 
shut  off  from  the  world  did  not  lose  his  "  perspective." 
Various  and  bizzare  as  were  some  of  the  superstitions,  of  those 
curious  days,  I  am  confident  that  never  in  the  Middle  Ages 
could  possibly  have  been  tolerated  among  at  least  educated 
people  such  a  philosophico-religious  excrescence  as  the  modem 
Ohristian  Science.  No!  all  ages  have  their  superstitions  and 
Godfrey  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  had  theirs.  But  humanity 
had  to  wait  for  this  latter  day  of  enlightenment  to  give  birth 
to  that  and  other  such  unspeakable  contradictions  of  reason. 
Sledieval  superstitions  at  least  had  some  philosophic  founda- 
tion, some  dignity,  even  at  times  some  historic  grandeur,  some 
artistic  beauty.  Eomance  has  grown  its  ivy  around  the  tragic 
r-iiins  of  the  Albigensian  heresy  on  the  field  of  Muret.  There 
is  a  Wagnerian  grandeur  in  the  Hussite  Wars.  The  crude 
justice  of  Ordeals  by  water  and  fire  were  ennobled  by  a  sub- 
lime faith  however  distorted.  But  it  remained  for  this  age 
of  reason,  of  Erastianism,  to  produce  religious  absurdities 
unadorned  by  romance  or  historic  tragedy  or  philosophic  apparel 
or  religious  fervor  or  even  common-sense.  Even  in  their  super- 
stitions the  Middle  Ages  retained  a  certain  saving  sense  of 
sanity. 

h.    In  Philosophy. 

Of  their  philosophy  the  same  is  to  be  said  in  spite  of  a  feeling 
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of  hopelessness  at  trying  to  say  anything  good  about  scholastic 
philosophy  in  an  age  accustomed  to  look  upon  it  as  barren  logic. 
But  whether  you  be  a  disciple  of  Spencer  or  Darwin  or  Hegel 
or  just  a  pure  empiricist,  you  will  admit  that  Scholasticism  in 
its  hey-day,  in  the  times  of  Aquinas  and  Bonaventure  and 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Koger  Bacon  was  at  least  "  sane."  At 
least  these  truly  great  men  kept  their  metaphysics  cooled  or 
rather  warmed  by  the  infusion  of  a  more  practical  philosophy 
based  upon  human  experience.  In  which  connection  let  me 
quote  a  significant  remark  of  Professor  Fisher  concerning 
Scholasticism. 

"  Mysticism  and  Scholasticism  were  not  antagonistic. 
Among  the  theological  leaders,  the  great  mystics  were  Scho- 
lastics, and  the  most  eminent  Schoolmen,  who  are  not  classified 
with  the  Mystics  exemplified  mysticism  in  their  o\va  experience 
and  found  a  place  for  it  in  their  teaching.  But  in  certain  of 
the  Schoolmen  Mysticism  is  elaborately  explained  and  wrought 
into  an  articulated  system.  Such  are  the  "  Victorines,"  Hugo 
and  Richard.  Such  is  Bonaventura."  (History  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  p.  230.) 

Medieval  philosophy  like  politics  and  religion  sought  to 
classify  all  thought.  Aquinas,  the  chief  of  Scholastics,  is  the 
friend  of  Bonaventura,  the  greatest  of  Mystics.  Albert  the 
Great,  master  of  Aquinas,  was  at  once  a  practical  scientist,  an 
Aristotelian  Realist  and  somewhat  of  a  Platonist.  With  those 
wonderfully  broad  minds  all  philosophies  had  their  respective 
merit  and  attention.  However  strongly  they  all  clung  to  the 
Scholastic  method,  they  were  not  slaves  to  any  one  order  of  ideas. 
And  their  philosophy  with  all  its  limitations  possessed  in  conse- 
quence a  breadth,  a  dignified  sanity,  a  calm  reasonableness,  an 
unruffled  majesty  to  which  no  other  subsequent  system  of 
thought  has  so  far  even  approached.  With  us  philosophy,  with 
all  its  brilliancy  and  really  great  advances  in  some  directions, 
nevertheless  impresses  the  general  public  as  more  or  less  erratic, 
likely  to  run  into  any  extreme,  whether  of  Hegelian  idealism  or 
the  Positivism  of  Comte  along  with  the  intermediate  Cartesian- 
ism,  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  the  mysticism  of  Swedenborg  and 
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SO  on  ad  infinitum.  It  is  out  of  touch  with  life  at  least  on  its 
practical  side.  And  no  modem  thinker,  not  even  the  most 
pretentious  of  them  all,  Herbert  Spencer,  possesses  that  fine 
sense  of  harmony  or  healthy  composure  so  characteristic  of 
Aquinas. 

c.    In  Art, 

In  the  domain  of  art  the  lack  of  harmony  is  painfxilly  evident. 
I  mean  its  dissociation  from  life.  To  the  average  man  art  is 
held  to  be  a  mere  luxury  chiefly  of  the  rich,  the  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  what  strikes  him  as  more  or  less  sentimentality  or 
else  of  downright  sensualism.  To  him  an  artist  is  "  queer,"  a 
sort  of  helpless  dreamer  of  dreams.  Such  a  man  will  hardly 
believe  you  if  you  tell  him,  as  Ruskin  would  have  you  do,  that 
art  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  life,  should  express  life  in  its 
most  serious  as  well  as  light  phases,  should  be  the  instrument  for 
expressing  the  deepest  emotions;  that  above  all  it  should  be 
a  potent  influence  in  ennobling,  beautifying  and  teaching  and 
strengthening  that  life.  Your  efforts  are  likely  as  not  to  be 
rewarded  with  a  smile  of  something  very  akin  to  pity. 

But  it  was  not  so  before  Baphael's  day.  This  great  function 
of  art  was  imiversally  recognized  by  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
Art  and  life  then  indeed  walked  together  and  the  artist  was 
held  in  as  high  esteem  as  the  man  of  affairs.  And  because  of 
this  that  art  avoided  becoming  sensual  or  sentimental — ^main- 
taining even  a  golden  mien  or  serious  dignity  even  when  most 
sportive.  Run  down  the  long  list  from  Cimabue  and  Giotto, 
the  pioneers,  on  through  the  intermediate  Fra  Angelico,  Peru- 
gino,  Botticelli  down  to  the  perfected  masters  Michael  Angelo, 
Da  Vinci,  Raphael.  In  all  of  them  there  is  a  seriousness  of 
purpose,  a  quiet  dignity  as  of  men  who  believed  that  art  did  not 
exist  for  art's  sake,  but  for  life's  sake;  who  worked  joyously 
as  men  who  felt  convinced  they  were  doing  a  noble  work  and 
did  it  well.  Only  when  this  sad  modern  world  once  again 
realizes  this  high  mission  of  art  will  it  produce  equally  great 
art ;  will  the  "  people "  again  take  into  their  daily  life  the 
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inspiration  and  gentle  teachings  of  beauty  as  they  did  when 
they  watched  Giotto  laboring  on  his  tower  or  Botticelli  in  his 
shop. 

d.    In  Morals. 

A  fourth  general  test  of  a  man's  sanity  is  his  attitude  towards 
virtue  and  vice.  Judged  by  this  standard  modem  life  presents 
here  also  the  same  persistent  lack  of  balance.  That  we  of  to-day 
are  as  virtuous  or  more  so  than  a  man  of  the  time  of  either  God- 
frey de  Bouillon  or  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  is  not  in  question. 
I  am  speaking  rather  of  the  different  way  in  which  we  look 
at  morality,  or  to  be  more  correct,  at  certain  vices.  And  I 
say  we  have  lost  the  proper  perspective — ^we  have  lost  sight  of 
that  harmony  which  should  exist  between  grace  and  nature, 
between  morality  or  virtue  and  natural  enjoyments.  For  in- 
stance. With  us  a  man  swings  from  the  extreme  of  asceticism 
to  that  of  sensualism.  Take  your  modem  Prohibitionist  as 
a  type.  In  his  sincere  and  commendable  efforts  at  uprooting 
drunkenness,  he  goes  to  the  extreme  of  labelling  all  drinking 
as  essentially  bad;  so  with  some  religious  sects  the  ban  is  put 
upon  many  really  iimocent  enjoyments  like  dancing  and  card- 
playing. 

Now  we  find  only  solitary  instances  of  such  Puritanism 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Cathari  for  example.  But  such 
sects  were  sternly  frowned  upon  by  public  opinion.  The 
Church,  so  to  speak,  took  part  in  the  fun  of  her  children.  The 
people's  holidays  were  their  holydays  and  vice  versa.  The 
church  was  often  their  theatre  with  its  mysteries  and  Miracle 
Plays.  Piety  was  joyous  like  the  piety  of  little  children. 
Mankind  had  to  wait  for  the  sombre  genius  of  Calvin  to  teach 
them  that  God  was  not  the  loving  Father  who  took  pleasure 
in  watching  His  children  at  play,  but  the  awful  Judge  who 
saved  or  damned  pitilessly,  in  whose  eyes  human  enjoyments 
were  an  abomination.  Whatever  their  faults  the  Middle  Ages 
were  never  sad.  That  is  a  modem  vice,  largely  the  result  of 
our  unbalanced  piety. 
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e.    In  the  attitude  towards  Nature. 

A  last  test  remains.  Bather  an  indirect,  but  I  venture  to 
hold  none  the  less  sure, — i.  e.,  a  man's  attitude  towards  nature. 
How  does  nature  affect  him  ?  It  is  a  commonplace  with  modem 
writers  that  the  medieval  man  was  insensible  to  nature;  that 
he  had  lost  the  classic  gift  of  interpreting  it;  that  he  did  not 
eujoy  nature  as  we  do  to-day.  A  word  as  to  the  correctness 
of  these  statements. 

As  mere  statements  of  fact  they  are  false.  Your  medieval 
man  did  love  nature  passionately.  The  knights  going  to  the 
tournaments  bedecked  themselves  with  flowers ;  likewise  at  their 
banquets.  Most  of  their  lives  were  spent  in  close  contact  with 
nature.  They  practically  lived  out  of  doors.  Their  pleasures 
were  almost  exclusively  out-door  sports,  like  hunting  and  riding. 
And  what  more  ardent  lovers  of  nature  has  the  world  ever  seen 
than  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Catherine  of  Siena,  who  would  talk 
to  the  field-larks  and  sit  for  hours  weaving  garlands  of  flowers. 
Wordsworth  himself  never  loved  a  flower  more  passionately. 

But  the  above  statements  are  true  in  this  sense,  namely, 
in  so  far  as  they  indicate  a  difference  of  interpretation  of  nature. 
Upon  Francis  and  his  contemporaries  nature  had  the  same 
influence  as  upon  children.  They  loved  it  for  its  own  sweet 
sake  and  romped  about  it  with  all  the  abandon  of  happy  innocent 
natures.  Why?  Because  they  were  children.  They  were,  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  yet  young  peoples  to  whom  the 
classic  disgust  of  life  as  well  as  modem  maudlin  sentimentality 
were  equally  unknown. 

But  we  ?  How  does  nature  affect  us  ? "  We  are  introspective. 
We  love  a  flower  no  longer  as  a  child  does,  but  as  a  mature 
man  with  a  sort  of  mild-minded  melancholy.  The  freshness 
and  innocence  and  beauty  of  hue  and  shape  are  alas !  only  too 
often  but  symbols  of  our  own  lost  innocence,  of  departed  ideals, 
shattered  hopes,  general  disillusionment  of  all  the  beauty  which 
shrouded  us  about  when  we  too  were  children  by  our  mother's 
knee. 

ISTow,  of  the  two  attitudes  which  is  the  healthier?  The 
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answer  is  ready  enough.  Ahl  Yes!  Wordsworth  is  indeed 
nature's  Poet-Laureate,  but  to  understand  him  well  you  must 
first  have  been  by  affliction  touched  and  saddened;  you  must 
first  have  lost  much  of  that  childishness  that  beams  on  the  faces 
of  Angelico's  angels  and  which  runs  like  a  child's  laugh  through 
the  measures  of  a  troubadour's  lay. 


This  then,  is  the  second  great  characteristic  quality  of  all 
medieval  life — sanity,  health,  which  is  itself  but  the  outcome 
of  essential  harmony.  I  will  close  this  somewhat  tedious  de- 
scription with  a  remarkable  quotation  from  a  monograph  on 
"  Botticelli,"  by  A.  Streeter.  Speaking  of  the  "  Quattrocento  " 
he  says  (p.  29) : 

"  It  was  an  age  of  affirmation  ....  the  immediate  impulse 
was  to  reject  nothing  that  had  ever  daimed  the  allegiance  of 
the  human  heart  ....  but  to  reassert  all  things  afresh  and 
harmonize  them  into  fuller  concord.  And  their  characteristic 
effort  was  to  combine  all  antagonistic  ideals  ....  sanction 
the  full  and  equal  development  of  man's  nature  alike  in  its 
spiritual,  its  intellectual  and  its  physical  aspect.  This  effort 
found  its  most  logical  expression  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Humanistic  Philosophy  of  which  Pletho,  Ficino  and  Pico  were 
eminent  exponents,  and  the  essence  of  which  has  been  defined 
as  the  belief  that  nothing  that  has  ever  interested  living  men 
and  women  can  wholly  lose  its  vitality.  .  .  .  The  whole 
struggle  of  the  early  Benaissance  was  the  struggle  to  find  a 
mode  of  escape  ....  which  should  not  involve  the  integrity 
of  their  actual  beliefs  and  which  should  satisfy  the  highest 
needs  of  the  spirit  of  man,  while  it  yet  allowed  free  scope  for 
the  uncontrolled  development  of  his  intellectual  and  imagina- 
tive powers.  This  in  the  r^alm  of  reason  in^ired  the  Human- 
ist philosophy  in  its  laborious  efforts  to  reconcile  paganism 
and  Christianity." 

We  can  add  that  such  was  the  inspiration  back  of  all 
medieval  life.  Otho  with  his  dreams  of  a  universal  Empire, 
Aquinas  writing  his  stupendous  Summa,  Urban  preaching  the 
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Crusade,  Pico  dello  Mirandola  discoursing  at  a  riorentino 
Academia,  Dante  penning  the  Divina  Commedia — all  were  in- 
spired by  a  veritable  passion  for  unity  in  which  all  things  were 
to  be  harmonized  and  assigned  their  proper  sphere.  And 
though  their  magnificent  dreams  proved  futile  in  much,  never- 
theless, the  very  effort  stamped  medieval  character  with  a 
sanity,  a  sturdy  robustness,  a  fine  sense  of  perspective  and 
general  mental  and  moral  health  such  as  humanity  has  never 
since  known. 

III.  Naivet£. 

There  is  a  third  and  last  general  characteristic  of  medieval- 
ism which  must  be  noted  if  we  are  to  adequately  cover  the 
ground.  A  quality  far  more  delicate  than  the  preceding, 
and  for  that  reason  perhaps  more  pleasing;  a  something 
which  perhaps  leads  us  to  the  very  intimate  heart  of  hearts 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  I  call  it  for  the  want  of  a  better 
word  "  naivete,"  a  sort  of  sweet,  childlish  innocence  or  happy 
boyish  abandon  and  literalness  which  were  a  direct  result, 
rather  the  ultimate  expression  in  detail,  of  the  preceding  deeper 
characteristics — of  its  idealism  which  clothed  in  spirituality 
everything  from  an  Emperor's  crown  down  to  a  flower  or  an 
insect ;  of  its  sanity  which,  like  Jacques,  saw  good  in  all  things 
and  carelessly  sucked  the  honey  of  joy  from  them  or  at  least 
looked  with  a  child's  wondering  interest  upon  them,  however 
insignificant,  because  they  were  harmonious  parts  of  a  great 
wonderful  creation,  in  which  they  were  all  somehow  intimately 
related  one  to  another  in  a  universal  harmony  of  an  all-seeing 
Divine  Providence,  parts  affecting  one  another  even  when 
apparently  disassociated,  as  they  would  be  to  our  modem  sepa- 
ratist and  narrow  method  of  microscopic  observation. 

For  instance  what  could  be  more  absolutely  medieval  and 
at  the  same  time  less  modem  than  that  exquisite  tale  of  "  Our 
Lady's  Tumbler" — the  poor  acrobat  who,  as  a  penitent  monk, 
not  being  able  to  sing  in  choir  or  in  fact  to  perform  any  useful 
function,  sought  to  please  Grod  and  His  sweet  Mother  with  the 
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one  only  art  he  knew — that  of  tumbling  before  her  statue  as  he 
was  wont  to  do  in  the  old  wandering  sinful  days.  How  ex- 
quisitely simple  and  naive!  Yet  how  wise  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  lilies  of  the  field  who  just  grow  lovely  in  the  warm  sun 
and  rains  of  spring — the  only  thing  they  know  how  to  do — and 
yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  envied  them  and  their  simple 
faith  and  beauty.  A  modem  circus  rider  converted  would 
rather  give  up  his  one  art  thinking  to  please  God  by  dully 
imitating  the  more  educated,  stripping  his  human  heart  of  all 
its  joy  and  grace  in  a  vain  awkward  attempt  to  force  it  into 
the  common  mold,  losing  sight  of  that  great  truth  so  firmly 
grasped  by  the  medieval  mind  that  all  things  however  mean 
and  small  have  their  use  in  God's  sight — the  very  spirit  of 
encyclopedism. 

Or  take  the  story  told  by  Csesar  of  Heisterbach  {Translations 
and  Reprints  from  the  Original  Sources  of  European  History. 
Edited  by  Dana  Carleton  Mimro.  Vol.  ii,  No.  4,  p.  19)  about 
the  little  church  built  by  bees  for  the  consecrated  Host  which 
their  owner  placed  in  the  hive  to  induce  them  to  raise  more 
honey.  To  a  modern  how  superstitious!  And  yet  what  a 
great  truth  underlies  the  story.  The  truth  that  all  things  from 
God  Himself  down  to  the  lowest  in  His  creation  are  indis- 
solubly  linked  by  bonds  of  faith  and  love  and  obedience;  that 
even  the  insects  recognize  their  God,  even  as  the  burning  bush 
near  which  stood  Moses,  and  the  Red  Sea  waters  that  divided 
at  God's  command — a  truth  somewhat  childishly  expressed  but 
none  the  less  a  truth.  And  then  too,  how  deliciously  naive! 
We  moderns  after  all  hunger  for  this  same  childish  imaginative 
ecstacy  when  we  adorn  our  green  Christmas  trees,  pleasing  our- 
selves with  the  temporary  illusion  of  Santa  Glaus  often  with 
our  eyes  dim  for  brooding  over  our  lost  childhood.  But  your 
medieval  man  was  ever  a  child,  his  heart  ever  young  and  light, 
his  imagination  ever  fresh — ^because  of  his  great  faith  that  saw 
God  in  all  things. 

Even  the  dry  officialdom  of  the  Church  was  inspired  by  tho 
same  naivete.  Take  for  instance  the  formula  of  "  Excommu- 
nication of  Animals  "  (Ibid.,  Vol.  rv,  No.  4,  p.  25).    A  modem 
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listens  aghast  to  an  ecclesiastic  gravely  cutting  off  from  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  God  the  locusts  and  caterpillars  that 
■were  laying  waste  the  vineyards  of  Troyes  unless  the  aforesaid 
pests  departed  from  the  same  within  six  days  or  else  amended 
their  ways.  The  editor,  being  a  modem,  takes  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  "  tendency  of  excommunication  to  become  a  mere  curse 
or  magic  rite" — ^that  is  all  he  can  see  in  this  instance.  And 
yet  how  much  delightful  simplicity  and  poetic  imagination  and 
childish  trust  in  Providence  are  also  contained  therein  ?  What 
a  sublime  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  of  God  whose 
firm  hand,  with  such  tremendous  audaciousness  and  infinite 
self-confidence  bom  of  faith  in  her  divine  mission,  could  stretch 
not  only  up  to  an  Emperor  and  tear  off  the  crown  from  his  un- 
worthy brow  but  also  down  to  the  very  insects  of  the  vineyards 
and  bid  them  serve  the  human  creatures  as  their  Creator  in- 
tended they  should.  What  a  marvellous  grasp  of  the  logical 
interdependence  of  all  things  in  the  scheme  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. How  magnificent,  even  if  boyishly  expressed,  faith 
beside  which  our  modem  separatist  concept  of  creation  seems 
so  small,  so  illogical,  so  disturbed,  so  bewildering.  Then,  too, 
how  sweet !  Ah !  here  again — it  is  like  watching  the  little  chil- 
dren playing  about  the  Christmas  tree  or  looking  for  Santa  Clans 
stealthily  creeping  in  through  the  moon-lit  windows  laden  with 
toys.  Yes!  thai  is  what  we  have  lost — the  etemal  youth  and 
childishness  and  boyish  imagination  and  light-hearted  joy  that 
go  with  a  magnificent  f  aitL  But  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard 
at  Troyes  had  it  and  I  warrant  they  were  happier  and,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  modern  editor  and  critic,  were  more 
"  enlightened." 

And  this  spirit  of  nuvete  runs  through  all  the  life  of  those 
wonderful  centuries.  The  old  Saxon  Chronicler  sees  the  devil 
"  making  his  way  "  south-west  towards  Canterbury ;  Fra  Salim- 
bene  wanders  up  and  down  Europe  with  his  keen  eye  ever 
detecting  the  fun  in  life  albeit  he  forgets  not  his  rosary  or  his 
oflSce;  Francis  of  Assisi  preaches  to  the  little  fishes  and  calls 
the  "jewel-bedecked  water"  his  sister  and  the  "generous" 
sun  his  brother;  Catherine  of  Siena,  when  not  in  consultation 
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with  Cardinals  or  Popes,  weaves  garlands  for  herself  and 
daxighters  out  of  daisies  and  sits  among  them  in  the  fields 
singing  for  sheer  joy. 

In  the  heart  of  all  these  people  whether  king  or  pauper, 
monk  or  troubadour,  runs  a  song.  Vigorous  though  they  were, 
yet  somehow  we  cannot  help  looking  upon  them  so  often  as  just 
rollicking  boys  and  girls  or  little  children  playing  (somewhat 
roughly  at  times)  in  the  big  glorious  garden  given  them  by 
their  heavenly  Father  ere  He  called  them  back  to  eternal  rest 
in  His  beautiful  home  up  in  the  sky-land. 

COITCLUSIOW. 

Such  then  were  the  three  characteristic  qualities  of  the  me- 
dieval man — idealism,  sanity,  joyous  simplicity;  they  mark 
off  distinctly  a  man  of  the  days  of  Hildebrand  from  a  man  of 
Cicero's  days  and  from  every  man  since  Luther's  day.  There  is 
nothing  like  him  in  the  world's  history.  And  now,  looking 
back  at  him  in  the  light  of  our  own  mistakes,  can  we  not  say 
that  with  his  passing  much  has  gone  out  of  life  that  was  very 
beautiful  and  very  great  and  strong?  True,  we  have  grown 
older  and  richer  and  crammed  with  more  actual  knowledge,  but 
has  not  humanity  gained  these  material  blessings  at  a  terrible 
expense  of  the  spiritual  such  as  I  have  described  %  And  are  we 
not  perhaps  the  weaker  for  it  ? 

Because  I  call  the  medieval  man  an  idealist,  a  child,  do  not 
draw  the  false  conclusion  that  he  was  thereby  a  weakling,  an 
impracticable  dreamer,  an  unsophisticated  idler.  Why,  it 
was  precisely  this  idealism  and  simplicity  of  soul  that  gave 
him  such  tremendous  strength  and  courage.  Mark  you  all  that 
he  did.  He  carved  modem  European  nations  out  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  ruined  Roman  Empire,  civilized  the  barbarous 
hordes  that  had  ruined  it,  wrote  new  languages,  elaborated  new 
systems  of  government,  discovered  a  newer  art  and  architecture 
and  iphilosophy,  cleared  the  forests  into  fructifying  fields, 
blazed  new  routes  of  commerce — ^laid  the  foundations  for 
everything  that  we  have  to-day;  did  more  than  any  other  man 
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did  before  or  has  since  done  and  did  it  under  difBculties  which 
to  us  now  seem  simply  unsurmountable.  No  stronger  type  of 
man  can  be  found  in  history's  record.  And  what  made  him 
strong  were  precisely  this  healthy  idealism  which  ever  made 
him  aim  high  and  this  boyish  simplicity  which  kept  his  heart 
stout  and  undismayed  by  diflBculties. 

So  then  if  the  human  race  has  lost  these  qualities — and 
surely  we  have  largely  lost  them — then  it  seems  just  to  temper 
our  pride  with  the  sober  reflection,  that,  with  all  our  progress 
and  inventions  and  increased  store  of  knowledge,  we  have  lost 
much  that  was  both  beautiful  and  strong.  Yes!  We  have 
lost  much.  We  have  lost  the  key  to  the  imity  of  life  in  our 
mad  specialism.  Keligion  has  become  divorced  from  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life;  art  a  pastime  of  the  wealthy;  work  mere 
drudgery;  politics  the  profession  of  the  ward-leader;  philoso- 
phy a  hopeless  labyrinth  of  irresponsible  elucubrations ;  the 
once  glorious  world-wide  Church  of  Christ  a  jargon  of  sects, 
some  of  them  bordering  on  the  fantastic  and  blasphemous — 
everywhere  and  in  all  things  there  is  confusion  and  in  conse- 
quence a  strange  soul-himger.  Our  wealth  and  our  knowledge 
are  poor  substitutes  indeed  for  the  idealism  of  a  Godfrey  and  a 
Hildebrand  and  a  Fra  Angelico.  Like  the  classic  pagan  of 
Cato's  or  Cicero's  day,  we  grow  ever  more  and  more  restless 
even  with  the  world  at  our  feet,  or  like  King  Midas  we  starve 
amidst  our  riches. 

LuciAN  Johnston. 
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The  Life  of  Cardinal  Vaughan.   By  J.  G.  Snead-Cox.   St.  Louis: 
B.  Herder,  1910.    2  vols.    Pp.  xii  +  483  and  498. 

The  author  of  this  biography  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  has  kept  faith 
with  his  readers  in  giving  as  he  promised  in  the  Preface  "an  abso- 
lutely candid  book,  without  reserves  and  without  suppressions,  describ- 
ing the  man  as  he  was,  in  his  strength  and  in  his  weakness,  with  hia 
gifts  and  his  limitations."  The  plan  which  is  followed  of  grouping 
the  activities  of  the  Cardinal  under  appropriate  headings  rather  than 
following  the  strict  chronological  order  of  events,  though  without 
absolutely  abandoning  the  natural  sequence,  allows  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  judgment  regarding  the  character  and  purposes  of  the 
Cardinal  as  they  were  manifested  in  different  emergencies.  With 
abundant  documentary  sources  in  the  form  of  letters  and  diaries  of 
the  most  intimate  character  which  unquestionably  were  never  intended 
for  publication,  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  reveal  in  a  strong 
light  the  career  of  the  English  boy  who  ended  his  days  as  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster.  No  effort  is  made  to  exalt  either  his 
spiritual  or  intellectual  attainments  and  no  praise  or  flattery  attached 
to  the  large  measure  of  success  which  crowned  his  efforts.  The  two 
large  volumes  are  made  up  of  thirty-two  chapters,  all  or  nearly  all  of 
which  are  chapters  in  the  history  of  contemporary  English  Catholicism. 
While  the  aims  and  ambition  of  the  Cardinal  confined  his  work  very 
largely  to  the  grinding  routine  of  the  missionary  priest  and  bishop,  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  labored  called  forth  at  times  the  manifesta- 
tion of  qualities  which  cannot  fail  to  affect  profoundly  the  destinies  of 
Catholicism  at  large.  He  had  no  aims  except  for  the  well-being  of 
religion  and  the  spread  of  education.  He  established  a  missionary 
college  to  prepare  apostles  for  the  heathen  and  he  strove  incessantly 
to  provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Catholics  at  home.  With  no 
endowment  from  nature  or  training  to  become  a  leader  in  diplomatic 
or  intellectual  circles,  he  shirked  neither  diplomacy  nor  controversy 
vrhen  the  interests  of  religion  were  at  stake. 

For  those  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
Catholicism  in  England  or  especially  interested  in  religious  or  educa- 
tional matters  there,  the  chapters  which  will  prove  most  entertaining 
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are  those  which  deal  with  the  Founding  of  the  Missionary  College  and 
Society  at  Mill  Hill  and  those  which  concern  the  promulgation  of  the 
Bull  "Romanes  Pontifices"  with  which  Bishop  Vaughan  was  so 
closely  connected.  The  main  interest  of  the  book,  however,  b  the 
personality  of  the  man  himself.  His  character  and  his  creed  were 
simple.  "Herbert's  Vaughan' 8  simple  rule  of  conduct,  his  easy  test 
for  Catholic  loyalty  was  always  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  stand 
on  the  side  of  Rome.  Instinctively  in  any  controversy  he  would  be 
for  the  Pope  against  all  comers.  To  uphold  and  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  was  one  of  the  guiding  motives  of  his 
life."  His  actions  reveal  him  as  a  singular  combination  of  reserve 
and  impetuousness,  of  asoetism  and  detachment  joined  with  the  most 
practical  and  businesslike  instincts.  He  dreamed  great  dreams  but 
he  worked  hard  and  successfully  to  make  those  dreams  come  true,  and 
he  possessed  wonderful  powers  for  collecting  money.  Speaking  of  his 
success  in  finding  funds  for  the  Cathedral  in  Westminster,  his  biog- 
rapher says  with  truth,  "  Certainly  among  the  assets  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country  during  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  the  personality  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  was  not  the  least 
important."  It  is  only  natural  that  the  Cardinal's  position  in  matters 
of  general  interest  to  the  Church  should  at  times  have  aroused  opposi- 
tion and  that  his  decision  of  character  and  a  habit  which  he  referred 
to  himself  as  a  "liking  for  prodding  his  neighbors"  should  have 
raised  up  opponents  for  him  ;  but  the  delicacy  and  tact  with  which 
those  things  are  related  ought  to  save  the  susceptibilities  of  those  who 
were  most  opposed  to  him.  For  one  distant  in  time  and  place  and 
consequently  unable  to  understand  the  fine  shading  of  character  or  the 
minute  points  of  controversy  which  are  described,  this  biography  pro- 
duces an  effect,  which  will  probably  be  the  verdict  of  history,  when 
time  has  softened  any  animosities  that  may  have  arisen  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Cardinal,  and  when  his  monument  will  be  found  in  the 
enduring  effect  that  his  life  and  zeal  made  on  the  Catholicity  of  Eng- 
land. He  revived  the  spirit  of  missionary  activity  and  gave  it  perma- 
nent form  in  his  great  society  of  Mill  Hill ;  he  established  a  noble 
cathedral  as  a  center  for  the  liturgical  life  of  the  Church,  and  he  has 
left  the  memory  of  a  career  of  sincere  piety,  of  noble  and  unselfish 
effort,  and  of  unswerving  devotion  to  high  purposes.  While  very 
little  is  said  regarding  the  Cardinal's  family — in  fact  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  chapters,  the  names  of  none  of  his  relatives  appear 
except  incidentally,  the  description  of  his  saintly  mother  is  the  finest 
portion  of  the  work  and  the  key  to  all  the  rest.    Eliza  Vaughan,  to 
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whose  piety  and  example  the  Cardinal  owed  everything,  deserves  to 
rank  with  the  nobler  women  of  an  earlier  time,  Monica  and  Macrina, 
to  whose  influence  the  roster  of  Christian  saints  owes  the  names  of 
Augustine,  Basil  and  Gregory. 

Patrick  J.  Healt. 


Le  quinzieme  centenaire  de  S.  Jean  Chrysostome  (407-1907) 
et  ses  consequences  pour  Taction  catholique  dans  1' orient  greco- 
slave,  par  le  P.  Cyrille  Charon.  Ouvrage  publi6  par  les  so  ins  du 
comite  remain  des  fStes  du  centenure.  CoU^  Pontifical  Grec, 
149  Via  del  Babuino,  Borne.    Pp.  xvi,  413. 

This  remarkable  work  from  the  pen  of  P.  Cyril  Charon  was  pub- 
lished during  the  past  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  celebration  in  Rome  of  the  fifteenth  centennial  of  St. 
John  Chiysostom.  The  preface  is  by  the  Rev.  Hugo  Athanasius 
Gaisser,  O.  S.  B.,  the  learned  president  of  the  Greek  College  in  Rome. 
The  book  is  divided  into  six  chapters  and  has  appended  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  documents  and  official  papers  and  a  statistical  table 
of  the  Byzantine  Church,  both  Catholic  and  separated  ;  fourteen 
illustrations  adorn  the  work. 

The  first  five  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  well-known 
festivities  which  took  place  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  1907  and  the 
b^inning  of  1908,  in  which  Pius  X  not  only  assisted  but  took  an 
active  ceremonial  part,  and  that  in  Greek,  in  the  Liturgy  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  Saint  This  act  by  which  the  Holy  Father  showed 
his  solicitude  for  the  countries  of  Oriental  Rite,  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
powerful  and  far-reaching  influence  on  Catholic  action  in  the  Greco- 
Slavic  Orient  There  is  much  of  interest  to  the  churchman  and 
especially  to  the  liturgist  in  these  vivid  descriptions  of  the  imposing 
ceremonies  which  graced  the  celebration.  The  detailed  account, 
especially  of  the  Eucharistic  service,  containing  text  and  translation, 
is  invaluable  for  purposes  of  comparative  liturgical  reference. 

Chapter  VI — nearly  one-half  the  work— deals  with  the  prospective 
effects  of  the  celebration.  Under  different  headings  are  treated  :  the 
history  of  the  famous  Patriarchal  See  of  Constantinople  with  all  the 
causes  of  its  growth  and  decadence ;  the  manifestations  of  unity, 
Christian  charity  and  Apostolic  life  in  the  Orthodox  Churches ;  the 
various  schisms  iu  the  Orthodox  Church  ;  a  comparison  between  the 
Uniate  Byzantine  Church  and  the  separated  branches  ;  and  finally  the 
progress  being  made  at  present  towards  unity. 
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The  conclusion  is  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  book ;  it  is  a 
touching  appeal  for  prayers  for  the  reunion  of  the  Churches.  The 
constitutional  era  just  being  inaugurated  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
seems  to  justify  hopes  for  a  more  fruitful  action  of  the  Holy  See  in 
the  Orient  in  the  near  future.  Though  this  work  may  seem  to  the 
casual  reader  optimistic  in  the  extreme,  still  to  one  acquunted  with 
the  Eastern  Churches  it  is  sufficiently  conservative  and  full  of  interest- 
ing and  important  material. 

Paul  Sandalgi. 


La  Vie  et  la  legende  de  Saint  Gwennole,  texte  public  par  Pierre 
Allier.  Paris,  Librairie  Bloud  et  Cie.  s.  d.  Pp.  63.  Prix,  0, 
fr.  60. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  the  history  of  Brittany  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  without  devoting  a  large  part  of  it  to  her  Saints. 
Most  of  them  fled  from  Great  Britain  before  the  invading  Angles  and 
Saxons,  and  appeared  in  the  country  at  the  head  of  migrating  tribes. 
They  not  only  evangelized  the  land  of  their  adoption,  but  cleared  the 
forests  and  became  the  founders  of  numerous  towns.  One* of  the  most 
illustrious  was  Gwennole  (Winwallus)  the  most  popular  of  Breton 
Saints.  His  life  was  written  in  the  ninth  century  by  Wrdisten,  one 
of  his  successors,  Abbot  of  Land^venuec,  a  monastery  founded  by 
him.  The  biographer  derived  his  information  from  oral  tradition  and 
existing  written  documents.  Pierre  Allier  publishes  in  modem  French 
Wrdisten 's  Life  together  with  what  is  known  as  the  legend  of  Ys. 
His  purpose  was  not  to  give  us  a  critical  edition  of  the  text,  but 
merely  to  place  before  the  reader  an  account  of  the  life  and  the 
miraculous  deeds  of  Gwennole,  and  he  has  produced  a  charming  little 
book. 

N.  A.  Webek,  S.  M. 


Liturgie.    I.  La  D€dicace  des  Eglises,  par  Jules  Baudot.   3'  Edition. 
Paris,  Librairie  Bloud  et  Cie,  1909.    Pp.  64. 

II,  Le  Pallium,  par  Jules  Baudot.  2'  edition.  Paris,  Librairie 
Bloud  et  Cie,  1909.    Pp.  64.    Prix,  0,  fr.  60. 

These  works  form  part  of  the  popular  liturgical  collection  published 
under  the  direction  of  Dom  Cabrol,  the  learned  abbot  of  Farnborough, 
The  "Dedication  of  Churches"  treats  exclusively  of  the  more  excel- 
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lent  and  permanent  form  of  dedication,  viz.,  consecration.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  deals  with  the  intricate 
problem  of  the  historical  development  of  the  consecration  ceremonies, 
and  the  second  considers,  in  as  many  chapters,  the  canonical,  litur- 
^cal  and  symbolical  aspects  of  the  present  rite.  A  similar  division 
obtains  in  the  little  study  on  the  "Pallium."  After  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  its  nature,  the  author  considers,  in  two  parts,  its  historical  and 
its  liturgical  aspect.  Although  the  use  of  the  pallium  is,  by  right, 
reserved  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  it  was,  at  a  comparatively  early 
date,  granted  as  a  mark  of  special  favor  to  archbishops  and  other  pre- 
lates. An  ecclesiastical  ornament  of  minor  importance  thus  helped  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  union  between  the  hierarchy  and  the  Apostolic 
See.  Numerous  references  enhance  the  value  of  both  studies.  They 
are  not  always,  however,  for  practical  reasons,  we  presume,  references 
to  the  latest  and  best  editions  of  the  works  cited. 

N.  A.  Weber,  S.  M. 


Jehanne  la  Pucelle,  Revue  documentaire  bi-mensuelle,  Organe  du 
Comit4  de  la  Statue  Monumentale  de  Jeanne  d'Arc.  6  Rue 
Garancidre,  Paris. 

This  alert  bi-weekly,  devoted  solely  to  the  glorification  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  promises  of  its  inaugural  issue  of 
January  last 

One  of  its  winsome  features  is  the  critical  editing  of  precious  Mss. 
that  have  long  lain  in  the  dust  of  public  libraries,  within  the  sole 
reach  of  archivists  and  antiquarians.  Thus  Canon  Dunand  is  at 
present  publishing  serially  through  the  pages  of  the  magazine  the 
oldest  extant  life  of  the  youthful  Saint:  "Histoire  in^dite  de  la 
Pucelle  d' Orleans,  par  Edmond  Richter. — mss.  de  1628."  Other 
documents  are  forthcoming  that  will  make  clear  many  of  the  obscure 
details  of  this  brief  but  epoch-making  life.  Studies  of  exceptional 
interest  also  from  the  pen  of  the  scholarly  Canon  are:  "  La  Chro- 
nique  Morosini"  ;  "  Apr^s  le  Prociis  de  Jeanne  d'Arc  :  1' attitude  du 
Saint  Si^e  de  1431  4  1450  "  ;  etc. 

Every  number  contains  a  review  up-to-date  of  the  publications 
which  are  monthly  added  to  the  three  thousand  works  already  written 
on  Joan  of  Arc. 

What,  however,  gives  the  Review  its  original  character  is  that  it 
gathers  up  the  choicest  thoughts  of  writers  of  the  whole  world, 
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inspired  by  the  supernatural  beauty  of  Joan  of  Arc.  America  is 
represented  by  Archbishop  O'Connell's  masterly  articles  and  by  Miss 
Bose  E.  Cleveland's  delicate  and  uplifting  portrayal  of  the  valiant 
Maid.  Poets  and  scholars  of  every  tongue  and  tribe  have  promised 
their  collaboration. 

Besides  being  a  scientific  and  literary  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  "  Jehanne  la  Pucelle"  is  also  the  organ  of  the  "Comity 
de  la  Statue  Monumentale  de  Jeanne  d'Arc."  It  is  the  staunch  hope 
of  this  Committee  to  erect  to  Joan  of  Arc  a  statue  of  heroic  size  that 
will  rival  the  statue  of  Liberty  of  New  York  Harbor  and  the  Charles 
Borromeo  Monument  near  Lago  Maggiore.  After  much  deliberation  a 
high  hill  at  the  gate  of  the  City  of  Bouen  has  been  selected  as  the 
site  upon  which  the  bronze  image  of  France's  saintly  Liberator  will 
stand,  an  inspiration  to  every  Catholic  and  patriotic  heart  This  bold 
project  has  secured  the  whole-hearted  approval  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  hierarchy  in  every  laud  and  the  devoted 
cooperation  of  influential  Catholics  in  both  hemispheres. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  a  noble  idea  will  gain  a  wide  notoriety  and  a 
still  more  generous  support. 

John  Delaunat,  C.  S.  C. 


Theories  of  Knowledge:  Absolutism,  Pragmatism,  Realism. 

By  Leslie  J.  Walker,  8.  J.,  M.  A.,  sometime  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy at  Stonyhurst  College.  New  York,  Longmans,  1910. 
Pp.  xxxix  +  696. 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  "Stonyhurst  Series "  already  so 
well  and  favorably  known  to  students  of  scholastic  philosophy.  In 
content  and  method,  however,  it  differs  from  the  volumes  which  have 
preceded  it  They,  or  most  of  them  at  least,  should  be  classed  as 
text-books,  and  have  been  used  with  success  in  the  class  room  of 
philosophy.  The  volume  before  us  is  written,  apparently,  for  the 
advanced  student,  and  enters  into  contemporary  controversies  in 
philosophy  with  such  a  wealth  of  detail  and  elaboration  of  argument 
that  one  is  more  inclined  to  set  it  over  against  Bradley's  Appearance 
and  Reality,  Schiller's  Studies  in  Humanism,  and  James'  Pragmatism 
than  to  give  it  a  place  beside  Maher's  excellent  text-book,  Psychology. 
Philosophical  literature  of  this  kind  is  very  much  needed.  The  case 
for  scholasticism  cannot  be  adequately  argued  in  a  text-book,  in  which 
pedagogic  principles  have  the  first  claim.  A  certain  amount  of  room 
is  required  in  an  up-to-date  exposition  and  defense  of  scholastic  teach- 
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ing,  room  for  explanation,  room  for  illustration,  and  room  for  refuta- 
tion of  current  philosophical  errors.  This  latest  volume  of  the  Stony- 
hurst  aeries  is  on  the  roomy  plan,  and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  with  which  he  has  used  the  space  at  his  disposal.  The 
secondary  title,  "Absolutism,  Pragmatism,  Realism"  indicates  the 
range  of  topics  discussed,  though  it  does  not,  of  course,  show  the 
details  of  the  arrangement,  some  of  which,  for  instance,  the  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  cognition  and  the  metaphysical  conditions  of  knowl- 
edge, are  among  the  most  important  contents  of  the  volume. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  pleasing  and  not  too  over-laden  with  techni- 
calities. It  is  worthy  of  special  commendation  that  the  author,  although 
he  is  quite  &miliar  with  the  writings  both  of  the  absolutists  and  the 
pragmatists,  has  escaped  the  influence  of  the  stylistic  extravagances 
of  both  schools.  In  quotation  and  in  exposition,  naturally,  he  is 
obliged  to  use  the  jargon  of  the  Bradleyites,  and  condescends  occasionally 
to  the  linguistic  unconventionalities  of  James,  or  to  the  latest  phrase- 
ological fa9on  of  Schiller.  In  his  own  statement,  however,  and  in  his 
argument,  he  uses  the  technical  language  of  the  schools,  which  is 
neither  so  abstruse  as  that  of  absolutism  nor  so  journalistic  as  that  of 
pragmatic  humanism.  He  is  a  proof  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  philos- 
opher, even  a  scholastic  philosopher,  and  write  good  English. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  call  attention  to  minor  flaws  in  a  work  of 
undoubted  merit  When,  however,  one  reads  that  "  Sensations  as  such 
are  neither  true  nor  false,  but  only  become  so  when  integrated  into 
percepts  and  referred  to  objective  Reality  "  (p.  28),  one  would  like  to 
know  whether,  in  the  author's  view,  a  sensation  may  not  be  referred 
directiy  to  its  objective  cause,  and  so  become  true  without  having  been 
first  integrated  into  a  percept  And  does  not  Vailinger  (p.  77  and 
Index)  stand  for  the  wdl  known  Kantian  editor  and  critic,  Yaihinger? 
Again,  one  wonders  whom  the  author  means  when  he  refers  (p.  667) 
to  "the  French  pragmatist  M.  Sauvage,"  and  gives  a  quotation  from 
the  "Rev.  M6taph  et  Morale,  1901,  p.  144."  Finally,  are  we  to 
take  the  remarks  on  pp.  350,  351  as  an  admission  of  the  real  distinc- 
tion between  essence  and  existence  in  created  things  ? 

William  Tdkneb. 
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S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  par  A.  D.  Sertillanges,  Professeur  de  Philos- 
ophie  a  I'lnstitut  Catholique  de  Paris.  2  vols.  Paris,  Alcan, 
1910.    Pp.  vu  +  334  and  348. 

This  latest  contribution  to  the  series  entitled  Grands  Philosophes, 
which  is  edited  by  Abb4  Clodius  Piat,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
Catholic  Institute  of  Paris,  brings  the  total  number  of  volumes  of 
the  series  up  to  seventeen.  The  publisher  of  the  series  is  the  well 
known  Paris  house  of  Alcan  et  Cie,  and  the  prices  of  the  volumes 
range  from  five  francs  to  seven  francs  and  a  half.  The  volumes 
before  us  are  from  the  pen  of  Father  Sertillanges,  the  Dominican,  who 
for  several  years  has  held  the  chair  of  scholastic  philosophy  at  the 
Institute,  which  in  everything  but  name  is  the  Catholic  University  of 
France. 

Father  Sertillanges'  work  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  scholastic  philosophy.  In  writing  it  he  had,  he 
tells  us,  a  twofold  purpose  in  view.  He  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to 
enlighten  those  Thomists  whose  admiration  for  their  master  is  some- 
times a  matter  of  sentiment  rather  than  a  result  of  discriminating  study, 
and  he  desired,  in  the  second  place,  to  present  the  Thomistic  system  of 
philosophy  in  such  a  way  as  to  enlist  the  interest  of  those  whose 
leanings  in  philosophical  matters  is  towards  some  other  master  besides 
Thomas,  or  (as  they  think)  towards  no  master  at  all.  To  expect  that 
this  twofold  purpose  shall  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter  would  be,  perhaps, 
to  expect  too  much.  We  have  no  doubt,  nevertheless,  that  Father 
Sertillanges  will  attain  his  purpose,  at  least  in  part.  There  is  much 
in  these  volumes  to  enlighten  the  Thomists,  and  there  are  many  things 
that  will  not  fail  to  interest  even  the  opponent  of  scliolasticisra.  The 
exposition  is  clear,  the  defence  able,  and  the  illustrations  well  chosen- 
There  is  just  a  sufficiency  of  erudition,  enough  for  thoroughness  and 
not  enough  to  give  the  impression  of  display.  The  style  is  easy,  and 
brings  to  the  reader  the  conviction  that  only  in  French  could  the 
thoughts  of  St.  Thomas  be  expressed  so  vividly  and  at  the  same  time 
so  concisely.  Much  as  we  need  a  work  of  this  kind  in  English,  the 
man  who  tries  to  render  Father  Sertillanges'  paragraphs  into  English 
paragraphs  of  the  same  length  will  set  himself  no  easy  task.  For  the 
student  who  reads  French  there  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  better  intro- 
duction than  this  to  the  study  of  the  text  of  St.  Thomas'  philosophy. 

William  Turner. 
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£tude  sur  rimagination  auditive  de  Virgile,  th&se  pr^sent^e  k 
la  Faculty  des  Lettres  de  Paris  par  F.  X.  M.  J.  Roiron,  S.  J. 
Paris,  Ernest  Leroux,  1908.    80.  pp.  iv  +  690. 

KPITIKA  KAI  EBHrHTIKA  irepi  rpi&v  OTEPriAIOT 
STlXflN  A  10.857,  4.430,  0.242  KATA  KAINHN 
MEeOAON  nEIPASAMENOS  rfft  h  TlapialoK 
irapaKaST]H£(a<!  Movaei^  irapedr}Ke  S.  M.  I.  POIPftN 
eK  Tip  ETAIPEIA2  IH20T.  EN  nAPISIOIS.  Ernest 
Leroux,  1908.    80.  pp.  ii  -j-  94. 

In  the  second  of  these  theses,  entirely  written  in  Greek,  the 
author  proposes  to  illustrate  from  three  verses  of  Vergil's  Eneid, 
a  new  method  of  textual  criticism,  the  principles  of  which  he  has 
already  established  in  the  first  thesis.  The  new  method  seems  to 
consist  in  appljdng  to  variant  readings  the  test  of  two  laws  of 
the  Vergilian  style  discovered  by  Fr.  Roiron,  to  wit,  the  resumption 
of  words  (analeipsis  rSmaton)  and  the  coupling  of  words  (syneir- 
mo8  rSmaton).  Vergil  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  over  again 
in  a  given  passage  one  or  more  words  or  syllables  either  entirely 
identical  or  at  least  similar  and  often  in  the  same  order;  as  for 
instance  the  word  nomen  which  occurs  five  times  in  some  form  or 
another  in  a  series  of  nineteen  verses  (E.  6.  758-776),  laetus, 
three  times  in  thirteen  verses  (G.  3.  310-322)  and  three  times 
also  in  eleven  verses  (G.  3.  375-385).  In  E.  9.  733-751  we  find 
micantia  and  emicat,  media  and  mcdiam,  Turnus  and  Turnum, 
incipe  and  excepere  (both  containing  capio),  dextram  and  dextra, 
immania  and  immani,  intorquet  and  detorsit,  viribus  and  vi,  telum 
and  teli,  uolnus,  uolneris  and  uolncre,  etc.  If  now  we  turn  to 
the  first  passage  selected  by  the  writer  for  his  demonstration, 

 attoUit  in  aegrum 

se  femur  et,  quamquam  uis  alto  uolnere  tardat 

we  find  that  it  belongs  to  just  such  a  series  of  analeipseis  rematon 
as  we  have  just  described.  This  series  begins  E.  10.  846  and 
winds  up  E.  10.  864.  Uolnus  reappears  four  times,  uictvs  or 
uictor  three  times,  uiuo  four  times  (all  beginning  with  the  syllable 
«t  or  uo,  a  favorite  recurrence  in  Vergil).  The  reading  quam- 
quam uis  in  the  verse  857  seems  now  required  to  complete  with 
uiam  uis  of  verse  864  this  remarkable  series  of  resumptions  of 
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words  as  well  as  of  syllables,  while  the  reading  quamuis  would 
contribute  solely  to  the  analeipsis  of  syllables.  But  not  only  does 
Vergil  resume  in  this  way  favorite  words  or  syllables.  He  likes 
also  to  repeat  them  in  conjunction  with  one  another  (syneirmos 
rematdn).  For  instance  nitor  and  hasta  are  often  repeated  coupled 
together  in  wide  apart  passages.  Thus  also  uis  and  uolmis  and 
uis  and  tardare  which  again  is  in  favor  of  the  reading  quamquam 
uis.  The  presence  of  ut5  as  a  separate  word  in  the  verse  in  ques- 
tion not  only  eliminates  the  proposed  readings  tardet  and  ardet, 
but  makes  the  reading  quamquam  certain,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  of  supplying  a  missing  word  as  dolor {aito)  or 
ex{aito). 

This  will  sufBce  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  Pr.  Koiron's 
theses,  both  of  which  ought  to  be  read  carefully  by  all  interested 
in  Vergil's  stylistic. 

H.  Htvbenat. 


La  religion  assyro-babylonienne,  conferences  donn^es  &  I'lnstitut 
catholique  de  Paris,  par  le  P.  Paul  Dhorme  des  fr^res  PrS- 
cheurs.  Paris,  Librairie  Victor  LecoflEre,  1910.  12o.,  pp.  xii 
+  319. 

This  volume,  the  second  of  the  Etudes  palestiniennes  et  orien- 
tates, published  by  the  Librairie  Victor  Lecoffre,  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  a  partial  expansion  and  a  complement  of  the  Etudes 
sur  les  religions  semitiques,  by  Fr.  Lagrange,  in  the  sense  that 
Fr.  Dhorme  treats  exhaustively,  but  from  the  same  high  point 
of  view,  one  of  the  several  Semitic  religions  so  masterly  sketched 
by  the  learned  Director  of  the  Ecole  pratique  d'6tudes  bibliques, 
at  Jerusalem.  That  Fr.  Dhorme  was  well  qualified  to  undertake 
the  treatment  of  so  difficult,  and  we  might  add,  of  so  abtruse  a 
subject  as  the  one  to  which  this  volume  is  devoted,  is  evidenced 
by  the  imiversal  commendation  his  Choix  de  textes  religieux 
assyro-bdbyloniens  had  received  in  orientalistic  circles. 

The  book  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  represents  a  course 
of  nine  lectures  delivered  before  the  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris, 
during  the  past  summer,  only  somewhat  more  developed  and  sup- 
plemented with  quite  an  array  of  notes  and  references  to  the 
sources.   These,  however,  are  presented  en  bloc  at  the  end  of  each 
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of  the  lectures  to  which  they  severally  belong,  so  as  not  to  frighten 
the  general  public,  for  whom  the  book  is  intended  as  well  as  it  is 
for  the  specialist.  The  author  does  not  attempt  to  treat  all  the 
aspects  of  the  religion  of  the  Assyro-Babylonians.  He  has  de- 
liberately excluded  from  his  plan  mythology,  magic  and  divination, 
the  importance  of  which,  in  his  estimation,  has  been  much  over- 
lated  by  his  predecessors  too  anxious  to  prove  that  all  religions 
have  slowly  evolved  from  the  crudest  forms  of  animism  and  fetish- 
ism. He  has  rather  endeavored  to  bring  to  light  the  essentials  of 
religious  psychology  with  the  Assyro-Babylonians,  their  ideas  on 
divine  beings,  the  relations  they  professed  to  exist  between  the 
gods  and  the  world,  the  sentiments  of  fear  and  piety  that  religion 
aroused  in  their  hearts,  and  how  such  sentiments  influenced  their 
public  and  private  life.  The  book  is  clearly  conceived  and  care- 
fully written,  which  does  not  detract  from  its  scientific  character. 
We  cannot  but  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  students  of 
religious  antiquities  and  in  particular  to  scripturists  and  students 
of  apologetics. 

H.  Htvebnat. 


I  have  intended  for  some  time  writing  a  general  review  of  the 
several  volumes  published  in  the  Nouvelle  collection  d'Etiides 
Bihliques,  by  P6re  Lagrange  and  his  confreres  of  the  Ecole  pra- 
tique d'etudes  bibliques  at  Jerusalem.  Owing  to  various  circum- 
stances I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  carry  out  this  design,  and  lest 
the  readers  of  the  Catholic  University  Bulletin  shoidd  suffer  from 
further  procrastination,  I  now  wish  briefly  to  mention,  at  least 
such  of  those  volumes  as  to  the  matter  of  which  I  am  less  in- 
competent. 

1°.  Etudes  sur  les  religions  s6mitiques,  par  le  P^re  Marie-Joseph 
Lagrange  des  Frferes  Pricheurs,  deuxiSme  Edition  revue  et 
augments.  Paris,  Librairie  Victor  Lecoffre,  1905.  8o.,  pp. 
xvi  -1-  527. 

The  author  studies  more  particularly  the  aspects  under  which 
the  Semitic  religions  stand  in  more  striking  resemblance  or  con- 
tiast  with  the  religion  of  the  Israelites.  The  fact  that  this  work 
was  crowned  by  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres 
speaks  highly  for  its  merits. 
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Pointa  treated :  Origin  of  religion  and  mytkologj,  the  Semites,  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  saintliness  and  impurity,  sacred  things  and  persons,  sacrifice,  the  dead, 
Babylonian  myths  (cosmogony,  poem  of  creation),  Phenician  myths. 

2°.  Le  Messianisme  chez  des  Juifs  (150  av.  J.  C.  k  200  ap. 
J.  C),  par  le  P.  M-J.  Lagrange  des  Fr^res  Precheurs,  Paris, 
Librairie  Victor  Lecoffre,  1909.    8o.,  pp.  viii  -(-  349. 

I  have  myself  too  much  to  learn  from  the  author  on  Messianism, 
to  do  aught  but  encourage  others  to  read  it. 

Divisions  of  the  book  and  chief  points  treated  :  I.  Messianism  according 
to  hellenistic  Jewish  writers  ( Josephus  and  Philo).  II.  Messianism  according 
to  apocryphal  Apocalypses. — Cosmic  eschatology  (temporal,  transcendental) ; 
Messianic  eschatology  (historic,  transcendental)  ;  synthetic  eschatology.  III. 
Messianism  according  to  Rabbinical  Pharisteism, — kingdom  of  God ;  future 
life ;  resurrection ;  Messianic  times ;  the  Messias  (coming  of  Elias ;  names, 
nature  of  the  Messias ;  the  Son  of  Man ;  manifestation  of  the  Messias) ;  the 
suffering  Messias  and  the  Messias  son  of  Joseph. — Apocalyptic  and  rabbinism 
compared.  IV.  Messianism  in  action. — Attitude  of  Judaism  toward  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  attitude  of  the  masters  toward  Christianity  (opinion  of  rabbis  on  Jesus  ; 
discussions  between  rabbis  and  Christians);  Messianic  disappointments  (after  the 
ruin ;  wars  under  Trajan  ;  Messianic  war  ;  Judaism  in  Arabia). — Epilogue. — 
Various  documents  Greek  and  Hebrew. — Indices. 

3°.  Canaan  d'apr^  I'exploration  r^oente,  par  le  P.  Hughes  Vin- 
cent des  Fr^res  PrScheurs.  Paris,  Librairie  Victor  Lecoffre, 
1907.    8o.,  pp.  xii  +  495. 

By  exploration  recente  the  author  understands  above  all  the 
excavations  uninterruptedly  carried  on  in  Palestine  since  1890, 
mainly  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  and  the  Deutscher 
Palestina  Verein;  and  also  all  surface  archaeological  investigations 
for  the  past  fifty  or  more  years.  The  treatment  is  perfectly 
thorough  and  the  exposition  is  remarkably  clear. 

'Divisions  and  chief  points  treated  :  History  of  research  in  Palestine,  and  gen- 
eral archaeological  principles  (introductory) — Canaanitic  cities  (how  situated, 
built  and  fortified);  Places  of  worship  in  Canaan  (pre-Canaanitic  of  the  neolithic 
period  and  Canaanitic  sanctuaries) ;  idols,  cultual  objects  and  religious  practices  ; 
the  dead  (sepultures  of  various  periods — ^neolithic,  Canaanitic,  Israelitic;  the 
tomb  and  its  furniture,  funerary  offerings) — Ceramic  of  various  periods  (indige- 
nous up  to  zvi.  century  ;  Aegeo-Canaanitic,  xvi-xu.  century,  Israelitic,  zu-ix. 
century,  Jndeo-Hellenic,  ix-v.  century.  Geology  and  prehistoric  archaeology  ; 
the  place  of  Canaan  in  general  history — copious  indexes  of  Biblical  quotations, 
contents  and  illustrations. 
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4°.  Choix  de  textes  religieux  assyro-babyloniena,  transcriptions, 
traduction,  commentaire,  par  le  P.  Paul  Dhorme  des  Fr^res 
Precheurs.  Paris,  Victor  Lecoffre,  1909.  8o.,  pp.  xixvii 
+  406. 

Biblical  scholars  who  of  late  have  heard  so  much  of  the  great 
profit  that  can  be  derived  from  the  modem  discoveries  in  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  for  the  right  understanding  of  history  as  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  will  certainly  welcome  a  book  which  allows 
them  to  study  the  most  important  religious  texts  of  those  two 
ancient  coimtries  in  their  forms  as  definitely  established  by  the 
latest  and  best  critics.  The  texts  transliterated  into  the  current 
modem  alphabet  are  accompanied  with  a  French  translation  and 
a  philological  commentary.  They  include  such  documents  as  the 
poems  of  creation,  various  cosmogonies,  all  the  texts  relating  to 
the  deluge,  the  epic  of  Gilgamesch,  the  myths  of  Etana  and  Adapa, 
the  descent  of  Ishtar  to  Hades,  various  psalms  and  hymns  and 
several  other  religious  texts.  Most  of  those  documents  are  to  be 
found  in  the  My  then  u.  Epen  of  Professor  Jensen.  Here,  how- 
■ever,  they  are  more  complete  and  the  author  had  the  advantage 
of  some  valuable  recent  publications.  The  book  opens  with 
a  general  introduction  and  closes  with  an  index  of  the  proper 
names. 

5°.  Le  livre  des  Juges,  par  le  P.  Marie-Joseph  Lagrange  des 
Fr^res  Pr^heurs.  Paris,  Librarie  Victor  Lecoffre,  1903.  So., 
pp.  xlviii  +  338. 

The  sections  of  the  introduction  concerning  textual  criticism 
and  chronology  of  the  book  of  Judges  as  weU  as  the  French  trans- 
lation and  philological  commentary,  are  excellent.  All  we  can  say 
of  the  section  on  literary  criticism  (not  being  competent  in  that 
line)  is  that  it  contains  a  limiinous  exposition  of  the  many  various 
theories  so  far  excogitated  to  solve  the  much  debated  question  of 
unity  of  composition  in  this  book. 

H.  Htvebnat. 
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Ecclesiastical  Music  at  the  Univeesitt. 

The  Catholic  University  has  this  year  undertaken  the  work  of 
creating  a  school  of  genuine  ecclesiastical  music,  with  a  view  to 
putting  into  practice  the  earnest  wishes  and  the  wise  legislation 
of  Pius  X.  Its  new  Instructor  in  Ecclesiastical  Music,  the  Rev- 
erend Abel  L.  Qabert,  was  bom  August  4,  1861,  at  Longechenal 
in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble,  France,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  has 
been  an  ardent  student  of  religious  music.  After  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood  in  1884  he  was  for  ten  years  music  professor, 
organist  and  choirmaster  in  the  College  of  La  Cote  Saint  Andr6. 
Later,  his  bishop,  Monsignor  Fava,  sent  him  to  Paris  for  more 
thorough  training.  For  seven  years  he  was  organist  and  choir- 
master at  Notre-Dame-du-Travail,  and  for  six  years  at  the  im- 
portant church  of  St.  Peter's  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  a  large  suburb 
of  Paris.  In  1907,  at  the  invitation  of  his  friend,  the  late  Dean 
Flynn,  he  came  to  the  United  States  as  choirmaster  for  the  Church 
of  the  Assumption,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

In  all,  Abb6  Gabert  has  devoted  some  thirty-five  years  of  his 
life  to  the  science  of  ecclesiastical  music.  He  is  a  disciple  of  the 
Spanish  "  maestro  "  Joseph  Alemany,  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
religious  music,  a  man  of  profound  knowledge,  noble  character  and 
pure  faith,  and  of  Alfred  Babuteau  ("  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  "  in 
1868),  both  of  whom  led  the  young  composer  through  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  highest  musical  processes.  The  Gregorian  Chant 
always  found  in  the  Abb6  Gabert  a  resolute  and  skillful  champion, 
especially  since  the  appearance  of  "Les  Melodies  Gregoriennes " 
of  Dom  Pothier.  He  is  a  specialist  in  Gregorian  Chant,  and  for 
three  years  (1898-1900)  conducted  his  own  review,  the  "  Avenir  de 
la  musique  sacr6e,"  and  is  now  one  of  the  writers  on  the  new 
"  Revue  gregorienne  francaise "  of  Dom  Mocquereau.  He  is  in- 
timately convinced,  however,  that  daily  practice  is  far  better  than 
any  amount  of  writing.  In  the  College  of  La  Cote  Saint  AndrS 
he  transformed  into  a  large  choir  his  community  of  200  pupils, 
and  had  the  whole  community  every  day  singing  choral  music  in 
four  parts,  to  say  nothing  of  their  beautiful  Gregorian  perform- 
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ances  during  liturgical  ofBces.  In  Notre-Dame-du-Travail,  Paris, 
along  with  the  work  of  choir  training,  he  developed  in  a  high 
degree  the  practice  of  congregational  singing.  At  Morristown,  N. 
J.,  on  feast  days,  he  added  a  large  gallery  choir  to  the  regular 
sanctuary  choir.  His  fluency  of  musical  composition  is  an  effica- 
cious auxiliary  to  his  musical  apostolate:  indeed,  as  he  wrote  the 
music  for  his  many  singers,  he  was  able  to  utilize  fully  their 
abilities,  without  ever  going  beyond  them.  The  masses  he  wrote 
for  the  double  choir  of  Morristown  are  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  musical  possibilities  afforded  by  any  parish  of  medium 
standing. 

The  leading  idea  of  Father  Gabert's  life  is  "  A  Musical  High 
School  and  Academy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  in  order 
to  provide  some  priests,  were  it  only  one  in  each  diocese,  with 
the  highest  religious  musical  training  and  to  make  them,  each  one 
in  his  own  neighborhood,  leaders  in  ecclesiastical  music,  in  con- 
nection with  the  central  Academy,  the  secondary  duty  of  which 
would  be  to  unify,  and  direct,  and  protect  the  whole  body  of 
musical  workers."  Since  1892  Abbe  Gabert  has  cherished  this 
idea  and  in  1894  interested  so  deeply  his  own  ordinary.  Bishop 
Fava  of  Grenoble,  that  he  sent  the  young  musician  to  Paris  to 
prepare  for  the  work.  But  the  politico-religious  condition  of 
France  forbade  the  execution  of  his  plans,  and  after  thirteen 
years'  service  in  two  of  the  larger  churches  of  Paris  he  came  to 
this  country  at  the  invitation  of  his  friend,  Dean  Flynn  of  Morris- 
town, N.  J.,  and  in  that  parish  for  the  last  four  years  acted  as 
organist  and  choirmaster.  He  retained,  nevertheless,  his  original 
hopes  for  the  creation  of  a  central  school  of  ecclesiastical  music, 
and  when  in  October,  1910,  he  was  called  to  the  Catholic  University, 
there  seemed  a  chance  of  realizing  the  plans  of  twenty  years' 
standing. 

In  the  United  States,  ao  far,  there  are  few,  if  any,  places,  in 
which  our  future  organists  and  choirmasters  may  receive  their 
proper  musical  training;  and  there  are  no  places  where  they  may 
specialize  in  Gregorian  chant  and  Liturgy.  The  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  seems  the  best  place  for  the  creation  and 
development  of  such  a  school. 

Meanwhile  the  special  duty  of  the  new  Instructor  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Music  is  to  prepare  the  way  and  to  quicken  tlie  time,  and 
that  by  musicalizing  the  place  itself  where  the  work  is  intended 
to  start.   His  first  care  has  been  to  gather  the  musical  forces  of 
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our  affiliated  Religious  Houses,  and  to  put  them  in  touch  with  one 
another.  On  October  4,  some  fifty  students  had  a  meeting  in 
Divinity  Hall  for  the  preparation  of  the  solemn  opening  of  the 
University  with  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  October  9.  They 
were  handed  plain-chant  books  of  the  Vatican  Edition,  and  in- 
vited to  practise  the  pure  Gregorian  Chant.  Several  of  our  affili- 
ated Eeligious  Houses  had  already  followed  the  pure  Gregorian 
Chant  for  years;  and  the  Musical  Instructor  was  delighted  to 
realize  that  these  students  were  able  to  sing  very  well  at  sight. 
The  Mass  of  October  9  was  a  success.  Every  Sunday  the  High 
Mass  is  sung  according  to  the  same  Vatican  Edition,  in  our 
Divinity  chapel,  by  our  Divinity  students,  with  the  help,  by  turns, 
of  one  of  our  Eeligious  Houses:  in  this  way,  the  Gregorian  train- 
ing will  progressively  pervade  the  whole  body  of  the  University, 
and  heighten  its  liturgical  life. 

Unfortunately,  the  Divinity  chapel  is  very  small,  as  it  was 
intended  only  for  Divinity  Hall,  and  we  are  obliged  to  limit  the 
number  of  our  singers  for  ordinary  offices.  If  we  had  a  large 
chapel,  we  could  every  Sunday  gather  a  very  large  male  choir  of 
clerical  and  lay  students,  and  afford  splendid  liturgical  offices,  in 
accordance  vnth  the  importance  of  the  University.  God  grant  us 
the  large  chapel  of  our  dreams,  and  the  Gregorian  training  will 
take  on  in  this  place  a  wonderful  development.  Just  now,  the 
general  gathering  of  our  musical  forces  cannot  take  place,  except 
on  the  more  solemn  feasts  that  bring  together  the  whole  University. 

The  rehearsal  of  October  4  gave  Father  Gabert  an  idea  of  the 
musical  capacities  of  the  University.  For  the  Feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  December  8,  he  planned  the  composition 
of  a  mass  in  figured  music,  for  male  voices  in  two  choirs:  first 
choir,  tenor  I,  tenor  II,  and  bass ;  second  choir  in  unison  for  voices 
of  medium  range.  On  October  5,  he  started  his  composition; 
on  October  26,  the  vocal  score  was  printed;  and  immediately,  all 
the  groups  of  singers,  including  many  lay  students,  were  invited 
to  rehearse  apart,  then  to  attend  general  rehearsals  during  the 
last  days  before  the  feast.  This  new  mass,  inspired  by  the  good 
will  of  our  students,  and  written  for  them,  and  enthusiastically 
prepared  by  them,  added  a  special  interest  to  our  feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  It  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in 
this  place:  let  us  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last.  Sometimes  good 
works  are  symbols,  and  the  new  mass  seems  to  represent  the 
cohesion  of  the  apparently  scattered,  but  really  well  connected. 
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musical  forces  of  the  University.  In  many  of  our  parishes  the 
choristers  sing,  and  the  congregation  listen  and  do  not  participate 
in  religious  singing.  Now  a  mass  for  two  choirs  is  an  open  invi- 
tation to  congregational  singing.  In  many  of  our  seminaries,  a 
select  body  of  a  few  students  practise  plain-chant  or  figured  music, 
while  the  community  itself  refrains  from  musical  exertion  and 
training  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  such  a  matter  for  future 
priests:  a  mass  for  two  choirs  is  a  direct  invitation  to  commimity 
singing. 

The  new  mass  composed  for  the  University,  with  its  second 
choir  in  mere  unison  of  medium  ranged  voices,  would  be  very 
practical  and  effective  in  seminaries,  the  select  singers  singing  the 
first  choir,  and  the  community  devoting  their  care  to  the  second. 
In  matters  of  the  kind,  the  main  point  is  to  get  easy  music,  adapted 
to  the  voices,  written  for  the  purpose.  And  this  is  precisely  the 
case  with  the  mass  written  for  our  students. 

When  the  full  score  of  this  mass  is  published  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity Bulletin  will  make  known  the  fact.  We  may  add  that  the 
growing  enthusiasm  of  our  students  for  true  Gregorian  Chant 
allows  the  Abbe  Gabert  to  begin  in  January,  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  traditional  music  of  the  Church,  its  history,  nature  and 
practice.  In  this  way  some  at  least  of  our  future  parish  priests 
will  be  enabled  to  control  and  help  the  work  of  their  organists  and 
thus  aid  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  our  Holy  Father  Pius  X 
for  the  restoration  in  all  churches  of  the  true  ecclesiastical  music. 
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Public  Lectures.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity the  free  public  lectures,  which  during  the  last  Academic 
year  proved  so  attractive  to  the  students  and  also  to  the  people 
of  Washington,  were  resumed.  The  Fall  course,  which  has 
just  closed,  consisted  of  a  series  of  seven  lectures,  three  of  these 
being  a  study  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Dante.  All  were 
given  beifore  a  very  large  audience  and  were  well  received. 
The  lecture  of  Bishop  Burke,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  on 
Dante  and  The  Papacy,  was  an  admirable  apology  for  the 
Catholic  faith  of  the  great  Florentine  exile.  Bishop  Burke,  it 
is  well  known,  has  few  if  any  superiors  in  the  English-speaking 
world  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  writings  of  Dante.  He  is 
equally  esteemed  at  home  and  abroad  for  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  all  Dante  texts.  Dantists  of  the  calibre  of  Professor 
Poletto,  the  well  known  commentator  on  the  Divina  Commedia, 
hold  in  the  highest  esteem  both  the  eirudition  and  the  judgment 
of  Bishop  Burke  on  all  questions  connected  with  Dante  and 
his  times.  A  very  large  attendance  from  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington gave  evidence  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  subject,  and 
all  present  were  delighted  with  the  Bishop's  handling  of  it. 
The  students,  in  particular,  were  present  in  large  numbers  and 
a  very  large  delegation  from  Trinity  College  enjoyed  this  rare 
treat.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  1910  six  Dante  lec- 
tures have  been  given  at  the  University.  They  form  an  ex- 
cellent introduction  to  the  study  of  the  great  Catholic  poet, 
philosopher  and  theologian,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  him 
due  public  honor  at  the  National  Capital.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  lecturers  and  their  subjects : 

October  20 — Spanish  American  Literatnre. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Ccsbier,  Ph.  D. 
October  27 — South  America :  Its  Peoples  and  its  Problems. 

Rev.  Chablbs  W.  Cubrier,  .Ph.  D. 
November  3— The  Development  of  Writing  and  Printing. 

Mb.  Frederick  B.  Wbiqht. 
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Noyember  10 — Italian  Literature  before  Dante. 

J06EFH  Dvtrs,  Ph.  D. 

November  17 — Dante  and  The  Papacy. 

Rt.  Ret.  Maubice  F.  Bubke,  D.  D. 

December  1 — Symboliiim  of  Dante. 

Rev.  William  Turmek,  D.  D. 
December  15 — Some  English  Women  Writers  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

Patrick  J.  Lennox,  B.  A. 

During  the  next  three  months  the  following  lectures  will  be 
delivered,  forming  the  Winter  Course  of  Public  Lectures: 

January  S— The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Prohibition  MoTement.  [Father 
Matthew  Lecture.] 

Veby  Rkv.  a.  p.  Dotlb,  C.  S.P. 
January  12 — The  Ruined  Cities  of  Asia  Minor.  [Illustrated.] 

Datid  M.  Robinson,  Ph.  D. 
January  19 — The  Worlc  of  the  Public  Library  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mb.  Oeoboe  F.  Bowebman. 
January  20 — The  Power  of  Example  in  Temperance  Reform.  [Father 
Matthew  Lecture.] 

Rev.  Peteb  J.  O'Caixaohan,  C.  S.  P. 
February  2 — Socialism:  An  Interpretation. 

Ret.  Wiujam  J.  Kebbt,  Ph.  D. 
February  9 — Is  the  State  a  Divine  Institution  T 

Ret.  James  J.  Fox,  S.  T.  D. 
February  16— Medieval  Guilds  and  Education. 

Vebt  Rev.  Edwabo  A.  Pace,  8.  T.  D. 

Febrxiary  22 — George  Washington. 

Chables  H.  McCabtht,  Ph.D. 
March  2 — Economic  Significance  of  Socialism. 

Fbank  O'Haba,  Ph.  D. 

March  9 — Moral  Aspects  of  Social  Problems. 

Ret.  John  W.  Melodt,  S.  T.  D. 
March  16 — The  Doctrine  of  the  Fathers  on  PriTate  Property. 

Vebt  Ret.  Crables  F.  Aiken,  S.  T.  D. 
March  23 — ^The  Materialistic  Interpretation  of  Early  Christian  History. 

Ret.  p.  J.  Healt,  S.T.  D. 

March  30 — Communistic  Societies  in  America. 

Chables  H.  McCabtht,  Ph.D. 

Mr  Herbert  G.  Squiers,  formerly  Tlnited  States  Minister 
to  Panama  and  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church,  has  donated 
two  Scholarships,  worth  Two  Himdred  and  Fifty  Dollars  each. 
These  Scholarships  are  available  to  worthy  lay  students  for 
a  period  of  ten  years.    The  present  holders  are  Edward  Dan- 
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naher  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Vincent  Scully  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Squiers  has  chosen  a  most  efficient  way  of  rendering 
service  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Our  non-Catholic  universities 
abound  in  such  means  of  helping,  entirely  or  in  part,  worthy 
youth.  It  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  men  now  foremost  in 
every  walk  of  American  life  obtained  their  collegiate  educa- 
tion through  the  aid  of  some  generous  patron.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  Catholics  will  follow  the  admirable  example 
of  Mr.  Squiers  and  endow  in  perpetuity  or  by  annual  gift 
numerous  scholarships  for  the  deserving  graduates  of  our 
Catholic  high  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Catholic  Educational  Review.  An  important  step  for- 
ward has  been  taken  by  the  University  in  arranging  for  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  dealing  with  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation from  a  Catholic  standpoint.  "  The  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Review"  will  appear  in  January  and  each  month 
thereafter  with  the  exception  of  July  and  August.  It  is 
primarily  an  outgrowth  of  the  Department  of  Education  which 
the  University  Trustees  desire  to  build  up;  but  in  its  larger 
scope  it  will  include  all  that  affects  the  welfare  of  our  Catholic 
schools,  academies  and  colleges.  It  will  also  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  various  movements  in  the  educational  field, 
to  methods,  historical  questions,  current  discussions,  new  text- 
books and  courses  of  study.  Quite  naturally,  the  teaching  of 
religion  will  hold  a  prominent  place  in  its  pages.  Generally 
speaking,  the  aim  is  to  keep  our  teachers  informed  in  regard 
to  everything  that  marks  an  advance  in  education  and  at  the 
same  time  to  insist  on  Catholic  principles  as  the  soundest  that 
any  school  can  adopt. 

What  first  suggested  this  publication  was  the  desire  of  the 
University  to  make  its  work  helpful  to  the  thousands  of  devoted 
men  and  women  who  are  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
in  our  parochial  and  elementary  schools,  to  uphold  them  in 
their  struggle  against  materialism  and  in  their  keen  competition 
with  other  schools.  The  project  was  therefore  explained  in  a 
circular  sent  out  last  summer ;  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  note 
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that  it  met  with  cordial  approval  on  all  sides — the  Hierarchy, 
the  religious  orders  and  the  pastors  who  bear  the  burdens  of 
our  most  important  institution,  the  parochial  school. 

From  foreign  countries  also,  notably  from  the  Bishops,  the 
most  encouraging  letters  have  been  received,  showing  that,  as 
Catholics,  we  have  a  common  cause,  of  world-wide  interest,  to 
support.  There  is,  consequently,  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
new  "  Review,"  while  it  is  an  evidence  of  progress  on  the  part 
of  the  University,  will  find  ample  justification  in  the  service 
it  renders  to  education  of  the  right  sort,  to  religion  and  to  the 
Catholic  ChurcL 

New  Instructors.  Two  new  members  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Parker,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University  and  formerly  of 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  the  Department  of  Biology.  His  courses,  for  the 
present,  deal  with  general  biology  but  gradually  will  extend  to 
various  important  fields  of  special  biological  research.  Mr. 
Amri  Brown,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  (1902)  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  the  School  of  Law  and  together  with 
Judge  De  Lacy  carries  on  the  undergraduate  work  of  this 
Department.  There  are  at  present  seventy-four  students, 
graduate  and  undergraduate,  attending  the  courses  in  Law. 
Besides  his  regular  classes  in  Law,  Judge  Bobinson,  Dean  of 
the  Law  School,  is  at  present  conducting  a  course  for  priests 
on  the  Law  of  Personal  and  Family  Eights  and  next  semester 
will  give  his  usual  course  in  Legal  Oratory.  Judge  Kobinson 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  American  law  teachers, 
a  convert  to  the  Church  of  many  years  standing,  and  when 
called  to  the  University  at  its  inception  was  one  of  the  most 
beloved  professors  in  Yale  University.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  text-books,  the  latest  of  which,  "  Elements  of  American 
Jurisprudence,"  is  one  of  the  manuals  most  largely  used  by 
students  of  law  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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Rev.  Ambbose  McNulty. 

The  Alumni  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
especially  those  of  them  who  were  among  the  first  students  at 
Caldwell  Hall,  will  learn  with  deep  and  sincere  sorrow  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Father  Ambrose  Mcl^ulty  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Ambrose  McNulty  was  bom  at  Darwin,  Minn,  in 
1869.  He  made  his  early  studies  at  the  school  of  his  native 
district,  from  which  he  went  to  St.  Thomas'  College,  St.  Paul, 
and  later  to  St.  John's  University,  CoUegeville,  Minn.,  for 
his  studies  in  classics,  philosophy  and  theology.  The  years 
1890-1891  he  spent  as  post-graduate  student  of  theology  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America.  After  his  ordination  in  1891 
he  was  successively  pastor  at  Ortonville,  Minn.,  assistant  at 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  St.  Paul,  and  secretary  to  Archbishop 
Ireland.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Luke's 
Church,  St.  Paul,  where  he  remained,  honored,  revered  and 
loved  by  all  his  parishioners  until  his  death,  November  28, 
1910.  lie  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Northwestern 
Chronicle,  in  the  editorial  pages  of  which  he  gave  evidence  of 
unusual  ability  as  a  writer  and  a  thinker.  With  great  talents 
of  the  intellectual  order  he  combined  exceptionally  amiable 
qualities  of  heart.  His  career  was  singularly  successful  in  the 
lines  of  duty  marked  out  for  him;  his  priestly  zeal,  his  ready 
sympathy,  his  power  to  make  and  keep  friends,  and  his  splendid 
courage  amid  many  sufferings  marked  him  as  an  exceptional 
man  whose  natural  gifts  and  acquired  accomplishments  were 
devoted  without  stint  to  the  service  of  God  and  of  His  Church. 
Father  McNulty  was  a  faithful  friend  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, and  by  word  and  deed  promoted  its  interests  whenever  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  May  his  gentle,  generous  soul 
rest  in  peace ! 
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By  the  death  of  Michael  Cudahj,  Esq.,  at  Chicago,  ]!^ovein- 
ber  27,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  lost  one  of  its  most  devoted 
members  and  the  Catholic  University  a  sincere  friend  and  a 
signal  benefactor.  His  rugged  but  direct  and  natural  char- 
acter, his  honesty  of  purpose  and  action,  his  gifts  of  perse- 
verance and  organization,  and  his  business  foresight  and  courage 
are  too  well  known  to  insist  on  them  here.  Despite  the  tempta- 
tions of  great  wealth  he  never  ceased  to  live  as  befitted  a 
sincere  Catholic,  and  by  word  and  example  gave  evidence  at 
all  times  that  his  religious  faith  was  a  living  and  efficient 
element  of  his  daily  life.  From  its  inception  he  was  a  gen- 
erous benefactor  of  the  Catholic  University  which  owes  to  him 
the  Michael  Cudahy  Chair  of  Mathematics,  improved  library 
facilities,  and  frequent  contributions  to  its  support.  Unosten- 
tatious in  manner  and  frank  and  simple  in  speech,  he  was 
always  deeply  concerned  for  the  superior  training  of  our 
younger  clergy,  and  was  wont  to  say  that  he  considered  it  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  University.  He  has 
left  behind  him  something  more  durable  and  worthy  than 
earthly  possessions,  the  memory  of  an  upright,  believing  soul, 
a  heart  that  was  never  closed  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the 
lowly,  and  a  life  replete  from  beginning  to  end  with  good  deeds 
whose  number  is  surpassed  only  by  the  quiet,  self-effacing  way 
in  which  he  executed  them.    May  he  rest  in  peace ! 
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"  Let  there  be  piogreie,  tberafore ;  a  wldeepread  and  eager  prognes 
in  erer;  oentory  and  epoch,  both  of  indlridaals  and  of  the  general 
body,  otererj  Christian  and  of  the  whole  Cbarch,  a  progre«  in  intelli- 
gence, knowledge  and  wladom,  bot  alwa7>  within  their  natnral  Umita^ 
and  without  aaorlilce  ef  Uie  identity  of  Catholic  teaching,  feeling  and 
opinion."— St.  VuronT  or  Lnim,  OtmmeitU,  c  & 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORIANS. 


Fast  L 

During  the  past  siumner  many  important  works  were  added 
to  our  library  of  American  history.  Of  these  accessions  per- 
haps the  most  useful  are  the  twenty-seven  volumes  entitled, 
The  American  Nation:  A  History.  From  Original  Materiala 
by  Associated  Scholars.^  This  cooperative  work  was  edited  by 
Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  an  eminent  professor  of  history  in 
Harvard  University.  An  advertisement  informs  the  reader 
that  the  editor  was  advised  by  committees  representing  several 
historical  societies.  These  volumes,  prepared  by  specialists, 
are  designed  to  form  a  consecutive  history  of  the  United  States. 
Those  that  appear  to  require  notice  will  be  examined  in  the 
pages  of  The  Bulletin. 

The  first  volume  of  the  series,  the  European  Background  of 
American  History,  was  prepared  by  a  very  competent  scholar. 
Professor  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. An  appropriate  portrait,  Henry,  Infante  of  Portugal, 
has  been  chosen  for  the  frontispiece.  Much  is  su^ested  by 
his  armorial  cross  and  by  his  motto,  talent  de  tienfaire.  Henry 
the  Navigator,  indeed,  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  author 
or  originator  of  continuous  modem  geographical  discovery. 
His  work  will  presently  be  noticed. 

"^New  York  and  London  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publighers. 
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In  the  idea  of  introducing  a  work  on  American  history  by 
an  ample  narrative  of  conditions  preceding  the  era  of  Colum- 
bus there  is  nothing  new.  Such  a  method  of  treating  United 
States  history  was  in  the  mind  of  this  writer  when,  in  1892, 
he  prepared  for  The  Catholic  World  an  article  entitled,  "  The 
Church  as  A  (Geographical  Society."  That  re-study  of  familiar 
topics  was  not  printed,  however,  until  1897,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned now  merely  to  show  that  in  many  Catholic  schools  some- 
thing of  the  subject  matter  of  Professor  Cheyney's  interesting 
book  has  long  been  taught.  Moreover,  an  examination  of  this 
old  essay  will  show  that  while  it  ascribed  to  the  apostolic  spirit 
of  the  Catholic  Church  a  considerable  share  in  the  extension 
of  geographical  knowledge,  this  new  book  places  the  chief 
emphasis  upon  the  influence  of  commerce.  Were  the  writer 
to  re-state  his  conclusions,  he  would  put  a  little  more  stress  on 
the  influence  of  conunerce  and  scientific  curiosity  in  making 
known  the  extent  of  the  world,  but  with  his  present  informa- 
tion he  could  not  assign  to  the  missionary  spirit  a  smaller  share 
in  effecting  the  result.  Though  the  essay  was  brief,  it  sug- 
gested an  ample  field.  Indeed,  several  of  the  topics  then 
noticed  have  not  been  considered  in  Professor  Cheyney's  splen- 
did summary.  His  volume  looks  forward  to  the  Columbian 
discovery  of  America,  and  in  justification  of  his  method  it 
might  be  readily  admitted  that  the  contact  of  Irish  monks  with 
the  island  of  Iceland  was  so  early  in  point  of  time  and  so 
remotely  connected  with  the  Columbian  discovery  of  America 
that  any  principle  of  composition  which  would  require  its  in- 
clusion would  also  necessitate  at  least  a  brief  account  of  the 
fliege  of  Troy.  With  an  account  of  the  influence  of  the  apos- 
tolic spirit  of  the  Christian  Church  in  extending  the  limits 
of  geographical  knowledge  the  sojourn  of  Irish  monks  in  Ice- 
land is  very  closely  connected.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  emanation 
of  missionary  zeal,  and  it  does  not  diminish  the  merit  of  that 
act  even  if  Iceland's  shores  had  been  trodden  still  earlier  by 
Norwegian  castaways. 

Though  a  discussion  of  Norse  activity  in  Iceland,  Greenland 
and  Vineland  might  seem  to  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  volume, 
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that  interesting  episode  is  passed  almost  without  observation. 
The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  Professor  Cheyney  does  not  be- 
lieve that  traditions  concerning  Vineland  had  any  influence 
on  the  mind  of  Columbus,  even  if  he  had  ever  visited  Iceland 
and  had  learned  there  something  of  the  contents  of  those  sagas 
that  mention  the  voyages  to  Vinehind  the  Good.  In  ecclesias- 
tical history  this  epoch  is  of  very  great  interest,  and  in  the 
extension  of  geographical  knowledge  it  forms  a  very  important 
chapter.  Taking  for  a  guide  the  fine  monograph  of  the  Jesuit 
Fischer  it  would  have  been  easy  to  prepare  a  few  pages  con- 
cerning Iceland,  Greenland  and  Vineland,  in  that  part  of  our 
planet  the  lonely  outposts  of  Christianity. 

School  children  generally  arrive  somehow  at  the  condusion 
that  before  the  great  era  of  discovery  Europeans  knew  little 
of  Asia  beyond  its  western  coast.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
had  learned  much  concerning  its  extent,  its  resources  and  its 
people.  After  a  perusal  of  the  European  Background  of 
American  History  no  writer  of  a  school  history  of  the  United 
States  will  have  any  excuse  for  his  failure  to  devote  at  least 
a  few  pages  to  the  actual  condition  of  geographical  science  dur- 
ing the  boyhood  of  Columbus.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
only  topic  that  the  plan  of  Professor  Cheyney  compelled  him 
to  discuss,  and  of  necessity  he  ooiild  sketch  this  part  of  this 
theme  only  in  outline.    This  he  has  done  admirably. 

What  the  people  of  southern  Europe  knew  of  the  orient  has 
been  skillfully  summarized  in  his  chapter  on  "  Italian  Con- 
tributions to  Exploration  (1200-1500)."  The  work  of  the 
Ifeapolitan  Eriar,  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  is  briefly  related. 
There  is  also  included  a  sketch  of  William  de  Bubruquis,  a 
Fleming  sent  by  Louis  IX  to  visit  the  Mongol  emperor. 
Odoric  de  Pordenone  and  John  of  Monte  Corvino  are  also 
named.  The  author  tells  us  that  they  wrote  rather  full  ac- 
counts of  India,  of  southern  Asia  and  even  of  China.  In  this 
connection  the  article  in  The  Catholic  World  might  have 
en^sted  to  Professor  Cheyney  a  page  that  would  have  been 
new  to  most  of  his  readers.  Among  other  things,  it  says  that 
Marco  Polo  "  had  scarcely  quitted  his  royal  employment  at 
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Pekin  when,  in  1295,  a  Franciscan  friar,  John  of  Monte  Cor- 
vino,  began  his  labors  in  the  most  populous  part  of  the  pagan 
world.  Years  of  sacrifice  and  toil  were  finally  rewarded  by 
a  multitude  of  converts ;  the  faithful  missionary  was  joined  by 
numerous  coadjutors,  and,  soon  after,  consecrated  Archbishop 
of  Pekin,  then  called  Oambulac.  The  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century  saw  Christianity  flourishing  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  eastern  China  j  the  fair  province  [of  Cathay]  was 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  it  then  seemed  as 
if  the  religion  and  civilization  of  Europe  was  about  to  become 
permanently  established  among  the  disciples  of  Confucius." 
For  the  remainder  of  this  strange  story  the  reader  is  referred 
to  The  Catholic  World  of  February,  1897.  From  this  excerpt 
he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  why  people  in  Avignon  and 
in  Eome  knew  so  much  about  Cathay. 

The  activity  of  Italian  explorers  in  the  west  also  is  properly 
emphasized.  The  author  mentions  Cadamosto,  Columbus, 
Cabot,  Verrazzano  and  Vespucci  and  states  that  they  were 
simply  the  most  famous.  In  developing  this  thought  he  says: 
"  Educated  men  from  Venice,  Qenoa,  Pisa  and  Florence  emi- 
grated to  other  lands,  carrying  with  them  science,  skill,  and 
ingenuity  unknown  except  in  the  advanced  and  enterprising 
Italian  city  republics  and  principalities.  Italian  mathema- 
ticians made  the  calculations  on  which  all  navigation  was 
based;  Italian  cartographers  drew  maps  and  charts;  Italian 
ship-builders  designed  and  built  the  best  vessels  of  the  time; 
Italian  captains  commanded  them,  and  very  often  Italian 
sailors  made  up  their  crews ;  while  at  least  in  the  earlier  period 
Italian  bankers  advanced  the  funds  with  which  the  expedi- 
tions were  equipped  and  sent  out." 

Another  interesting  section  discusses  the  "  Pioneer  Work  of 
Portugal  (1400-1527)."  Of  course  this  chapter  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  explorations  directed  by  Prince  Henry.  It  is 
sufficiently  ample,  but  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  author 
does  not  emphasize  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  influences 
that  sustained  Henry  during  his  two-score  years  of  continuous 
interest  in  discovery.    That  prince  promptly  conveyed  to  the 
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Pope  an  account  of  his  discoveries,  solicited  an  approval  of 
these  enterprises,  and,  foreseeing  that  many  voyages  would 
follow,  prayed  for  a  "  concession  in  perpetuily  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal  of  whatever  lands  might  be  discovered  beyond  Cape 
Bojador  to  the  Indies  inclusive,"  especially  submitting  to  His 
Holiness  that  "  the  salvation  of  the  natives  was  the  principal 
object  of  his  labors."  It  should  be  remembered  that  Prince 
Henry  died  in  the  year  1460,  yet  he  states  distinctly  that  one 
of  the  objects  of  his  systematic  exploration  was  to  reach  the 
Indies,  that  another,  and  a  principal  one,  was  "  the  salvation 
of  the  natives."  In  the  frontispiece  his  portrait  shows  an 
armorial  cross.  Those  captains  whom  he  sent  from  Point 
Sagres,  says  Professor  Cheyney,  marked  by  "  stone  pillars  six 
feet  high"  the  limits  of  their  successive  voyages  along  the 
African  shore.  According  to  very  good  authority  these-  stone 
pillars  were  crosses.  It  may  have  been  what  the  author  calls 
the  somewhat  "  grotesque  piety  of  the  fifteenth  century  "  that 
marked  the  progress  of  discovery  by  the  emblem  of  Christianity. 
But  what  was  the  motive  that  led  on  June  1,  1491,  more  than 
fifteen  months  before  the  discovery  of  America,  to  the  dedica- 
tion by  the  Portuguese  of  a  Catholic  Church  on  the  banks  of 
the  Congo  ? 

The  development  of  the  African  slave  trade  is  mentioned 
in  the  same  connection.  It  might  have  been  added  that  not  a 
few  of  the  negroes  were  brought  to  Portugal,  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  Christian  faith  and  returned  to  their  old  homes 
to  do  missionary  work  among  their  respective  tribes.  The 
expectation  of  results  from  these  efforts  appears  to  have  been 
disappointed.  Unfortunately  this  was  not  the  only  purpose 
for  which  negroes  were  kidnaped.  As  the  narration  of  these 
facts  fixes  upon  a  Catholic  nation  the  odium  of  developing  that 
detestable  traffic,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  the  institution 
of  human  slavery  has  been  condemned  by  a  long  line  of  Popes. 
Bancroft  examined  the  record  and  Wendell  Phillips  ratified 
that  historian's  conclusions.  Races  that  have,  as  well  as  races 
that  have  not  been  accused  of  "  grotesque  piety  "  imitated  and 
even  surpassed  the  Portuguese  in  organizing  this  unnatural 
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trade.  Both  France  and  Spain  were  implicated,  and,  if  the 
writer's  memory  be  not  at  fault,  Hawkins'  vessel,  the  Jems, 
engaged  early  in  the  guilty  traffic  The  career  of  that  con- 
noisseur in  negroes  suggests  the  existence  elsewhere,  and  at  a 
time  far  later,  of  something  resembling  "  grotesque  piety." 
One  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  Turner's  slave  ship  was 
su^ested  by  occurrences  beyond  the  sphere  of  Portuguese  in- 
fluence. It  is  a  familiar  fact  of  our  colonial  history  that  the 
Dutch  were  the  first  to  offer  negars  for  sale  in  Jamestown. 
Even  in  the  twentieth  century  it  needs  no  microsoopic  eye  to 
discover  traces  of  the  grotesque  in  any  one  of  a  multitude  of 
creeds.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  matter  seems  to  depend 
upon  one's  point  of  view.  All  this  was  very  dear  to  the  keen 
insight  of  Bobert  Bums. 

Orthodox,  orthodox, 

All  who  believe  in  John  Enox,  etc. 

The  author's  interesting  discussion  of  the  pioneer  work  of 
the  Portuguese  would  have  been  a  little  improved  by  the 
addition  of  at  least  a  brief  notice  of  the  attempts  of  early 
Genoese  mariners,  the  brothers  Vivaldi  and  others,  to  explore 
the  African  coast.  Those  voyages,  it  is  true,  were  made  more 
than  a  century  before  the  Portuguese  took  up  the  worL  The 
spirit  of  research  that  marks  our  own  age  may  yet  recover 
soine  dusty  parchments  that  will  establish  a  more  substantial 
connection  between  the  early  explorations  of  the  Italians  and 
the  later  maritime  activity  of  the  Portuguese.  It  is  not  a 
little  suggestive  of  Italian  enterprise  in  that  early  age  that  the 
very  decade  (1290-1300)  which  saw  Friar  John  of  Monte 
Corvino  treading  a  dangerous  path  through  Tartarian  wilds  to 
his  destination  at  Pekin  also  beheld  Ugolino  de  Vivaldi,  a 
(Genoese  seaman,  following  southward  a  perilous  course  along 
the  shores  of  Africa. 

It  was  not  seriously  to  be  expected  that  a  non-Catholic 
author,  even  a  scholarly  one,  would  see  aU  these  topics  precisely 
as  a  Catholic  writer  would,  or,  seeing  them,  that  he  would 
estimate  them  as  of  the  same  worth.    It  is  true  that  they  are 
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equally  impressed  by  the  remarkable  enterprise  of  the  Portu- 
guese. ^Nevertheless,  one  considers'  slavery  the  economic  basis 
of  African  exploration,  and  in  his  account  gives  it  the  place 
of  prominente,  while  in  the  enthusiaan  of  Prince  Henry  and 
his  successors  the  other  perceives  motives  less  sordid  and  more 
powerful.  Eemembering  many  achievements  of  those  times, 
he  would  linger  with  pleasure  on  the  force  of  scientific  curi- 
osity, on  the  passion  for  fame  and  oa  the  hope  of  converting 
to  Christianity  countless  multitudes  of  heathens.  The  expec- 
tation of  territorial  accessions  and  the  hope  of.  ultimate  profits 
from  the  oriental  trade  might  fairly  be  classed  as  economic 
motives.  To  a  Catholic  the  participation  of  the  Portuguese  in 
the  African  slave  trade  seems  no  more  than  a  tragic  ^isode 
in  the  mysterious  drama  that  the  centuries  were  unfolding. 

In  different  ages  there  have  doubtless  been  Catholics  of 
nearly  every  station  who  have  declared  their  belief  in  human 
slavery,  and  not  ai  few,  perhaps,  who  have  labored  to  perpetuate 
the  institution.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of 
their  Church  nor  has  it  been  the  teaching  of  their  great  moral 
leaders.  Slavery,  indeed,  is  far  more  ancient  than  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  It  was  chiefiy  the  commercial  greed  of  the 
Portuguese  that  led  them  temporarily  to  turn  aside  from  ex- 
plcMration  and  legitimate  trade.  At  the  very  worst,  they  did 
not  continue'  forever  to  sport  wiA  Amaryllis  in  her  tropic 
shades.  They  resumed  their  lawful  enterprises  and  by  means 
no  less  honorable  than  those  of  rival  nations  built  up  a  splendid 
colonial  empire.  Moreover,  in  this  peculiar  Guinea  trade  they 
appear  to  have  been,  even  in  their  palmy  days,  mere  retailers 
compared  to  those  later  entrepreneurs,  who  developed  the 
business  on  a  bolder  and  grander  scale. 

The  author's  succeeding  chapter,  "  The  Spanish  Monarchy 
in  The  Age  of  Columbus/'  is  not  inferior  in  interest  to  any 
of  those  that  have  been  discussed.  Among  other  topics  it 
considers  very  fully  the  hermandads  or  brotherhoods,  quasi- 
military  societies  revived  after  the  accession  of  Isabella.  The 
objects  of  their  organization,  as  well  as  their  powers  and  func- 
tions, are  correctly  stated.    It  would  seem  that  the  reader  is 
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carefiilly  prepared  for  a  very  important  announcement,  but 
the  matter  is  not  even  alluded  to.  Nor  has  its  consideration 
been  adjourned  to  the  third  volume  of  the  series.  We  are  told 
that  the  Santa  Hermandad  was  empowered  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  and  the  author  should  have  added  that  it  was  from  the 
treasury  of  this  useful  society  that  Isabella  obtained  the  funds 
with  which  to  equip  the  first  expedition  of  Columbus.  If 
there  is  any  event  in  the  European  background  of  American 
history  that  is  intimately  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  it  is  that  which  relates  to  the  manner  of  financing 
this  memorable  enterprise.  Oftentimes  the  assertion  is  made 
that  "  it  was  not  jewels  but  Jews  "  that  furnished  the  funds  for 
the  equipment.  In  his  exhaustive  volumes  John  Boyd  Thacher 
has  made  popular  the  documentary  proofs  concerning  it.  "  In 
the  archives  of  Simancas,"  says  that  author,  "  are  still  pre- 
served the  account  books  of  the  Hermandad,  whose  treasurers 
were  Luis  de  Santangel  and  Francisco  Pinelo."  *  Thacher 
pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  Spanish  Jews,  the  converted 
as  well  as  the  unconverted;  he  describes  with  much  detail  the 
various  systems  by  which  they  were  punished;  the  murder  by 
them  of  Canon  Arbues,  the  chief  Inquisitor,  and  the  confisca- 
tions that  followed.  Indeed,  his  digression  on  Spanish  Jews 
extends  about  as  far  as  the  rules  of  rhetoric  would  justify. 
Nevertheless,  though  he  mentions  Luis  de  Santangel,  the  Escri- 
bano  de  Racion,  and  Ghibriel  Sanchez  as  important  among  the 
dramatis  penonae,  nowhere  does  he  state  that  the  cost  of  that 
expedition  was  borne,  or  even  in  part  subscribed  to,  by  mem- 
bers of  that  enterprising  race. 

The  entire  fund  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the 
one  eighth  part  contributed  by  Columbus  himself  and  the 
seven  eighths  supplied  by  the  Crown  of  Castile.  It  is  not 
known  from  what  source  Columbus  received  the  one  eighth 
that,  it  is  universally  admitted,  was  advanced  in  his  behalf. 
It  has  been  surmised  that  it  was  obtained  from  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Celi,  who  was  himself  greatly  interested  in  explora- 
tion,  and  whose  guest  Columbus  had  been  for  nearly  two  years 

*  Ohmbiu,  I,  p.  457. 
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preceding  the  voyage  of  discovery.  With  the  royal  seven- 
eighths  it  is  different.  This  portion  came  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Santa  Hermandad,  and  there  are  several  records  of  llie 
transaction.' 

In  one  of  the  account  hooks  of  Garcia  Martinez  and  Pedro 
de  Montemayor,  constituting  Bulls  of  the  Bishopric  of  Palen- 
cia  from  the  year  1484  and  following,  Navarrete  found  this 
entry: 

"  Did  y  pag6  mas  el  dicho  Alonso  de  las  Cabezas  (tesorero  de 
la  Cnizada,  en  el  Obispado  de  Bajadoz)  por  otro  libramiento 
del  dicho  Arzobispo  de  Granada,  fecho  5  de  Mayo  de  92  anos, 
&  Luis  de  Santangel,  Escribano  de  Bacion  del  Bey,  nuestro 
Senor,  e  por  61  6.  Alonso  de  Angulo,  por  virtud  de  un  poder  que 
del  dicho  Escribano  de  Racion  mostr6,  en  el  oual  estaba  inserto 
dicho  libramiento,  doscientos  mil  maravedis,  en  cuenta  de 
cuatrocientos  mil  que  en  SI,  en  Vasco  de  Quiroga,  le  libro  el 
dicho  Arzobispo  por  el  dicho  libramiento  de  dos  cuentos  seisci- 
entos  cuarenta  mil  maravedis  que  hobo  de  haber  en  esta 
manera:  un  cuento  y  quinientos  mil  maravedis  para  pagar  & 
D.  Isag  Abrahan  por  otro  tanto  que  prestd  &  bus  Altezas  para 
los  gastos  de  la  guerra,  e  el  un  cuento  eienio  cuarenta  mil  mara- 
vedis reatantes  para  pagar  at  dicho  Escribano  de  Racion  en 
cuenta  de  otro  tanto  que  presto  para  la  paga  de  laa  carabelas 
que  sus  Altezas  mandaron  ir  de  armada  d  las  Indias,  e  para 
pagar  a  Cristobal  Colon  que  va  en  la  dicha  armada^^  * 

In  English  the  italicized  part  of  this  entry  reads :  "  and  the 
1,140,000  maravedis  remaining  to  pay  the  said  Escribano  de 
Bacion  on  account  of  a  like  sum  which  he  loaned  to  pay  for  the 
caravels  which  their  Highnesses  ordered  to  go  as  a  fleet  to  the 
Indies,  and  to  pay  to  Christopher  Columbus,  who  went  in  the 
said  fleet."  Luis  de  Santangel,  a  converted  Jew,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  an  officer  of  the  Hermandad  advanced  the  seven 
eighths  contributed  by  the  Crown  of  Castile.  He  did  not  put 
his  hand  into  his  own  pocket,  as  John  Eiske  conjectured,  but 
merely  loaned  money  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  custodians. 
This  with  interest  was  subsequently  repaid  to  the  Hermandad. 

'  ThMhei'i  CUumftitt,  I,  pp.  467-463.  *  Thacher*!  CUwn&ua,  I,  p.  469. 
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Professor  Cheyney  tells  us  nothing  of  all  this,  though  he  does 
find  space  for  an  account  of  that  characteristic  Spanish  insti- 
tution, the  Inquisition.  That  is  treated  at  length  because  of 
its  supposed  connection  with  the  decline  of  Spanish  glory. 

Other  contemporaiy  records  show  that  it  wps  the  Santa 
Hermandad  that  seven  eighths  of  .  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
equipment  was  furnished,  and  that  it.  was  to  this  organization 
that  the  sum  of  1,140,000  maravedis  was  repaid.  This  amount 
included  interest,  which  at  that  time  seems  to  have  been  paid 
as  well  by  sovereign  as  subject.  The  histpriaa  Thacher  as- 
sumes that  the  cash  cost  of  thi?  famous  expedition  was: 

Advanced  the  enteirpris^  hy  the  Crown  of  Ca«tile,    .    1,000,000  mataredis. 
X  Adranced  the  enterprise  by  Christopher  Colambos, .      167,542  " 

Total,      ....    1,167,542  " 

The  same  authority  has  undertaken  the  very  intricate  task 
of  converting  this  sum,  1,167,542  maravedis,  into  its  present 
equivalent  in  United  States  money.  On  that  subject  he  says 
that  the  actual  amount  expended  was  $7,203.73,  and  that  "  it 
is  doubtful  if  $80,000  would  to-day  accomplish  what  was  then 
done."  » 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  researches  of  the  future  will 
throw  still  more  light  upon  the  details  of  the  equipment.  Even 
now  we  know  the  names  of  the  intrepid  companions  of  Colum- 
bus, and  from  ship-boy  to  captain  can  calculate  to  within  a 
dollar  or  two  what  was  paid  to  eftcL  "  Not  jewels  but  Jews : " 
it  goes  sore  against  us  to  spoil  a  flashy  phrase,  but,  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  the  muse  of  history  rests  uneasily  until  her 
tale  is  told. 

In  its  conquering  age  Spanish  heroism  performed  memorable 
deeds.  It  broke  the  military  spirit  of  the  Caliphs  and  saved 
Gaul  not  only  from  a  second  invasion  but  from  possible  Mahom- 
medan  domination.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  in  France  no  Charles  Martel,  and  the  shepherdess 
of  Lorraine  might  have  found  it  a  far  more  difficult  ta^  to 

*Thacher'B  CMwnbiu,  I,  pp.  480-490. 
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expel  a  Moorish,  than  it  actually  was  to  defeat  an  English 
army.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453  struck  terror 
into  the  powers  of  Central  Europe  but  that  event,  though 
momentous  in  its  consequences,  was  almost  balanced  by  the  fall 
of  Granada  nearly  forty  years  later.  By  engaging  the  enemy 
in  Spain,  the  other  states  of  western  Europe  were  free  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  land  of  the  Saracen  and  the  TurL  Thereafter, 
Europe  was  not  often  in  danger  from  the  hordes  of  Asia.  When 
it  was  menaced,  the  chivalry  of  Spain  was  conspicuous  among 
the  defenders  of  Christian  civilization.  With  the  gallant  Vene- 
tians iind  the  legions  of  the  Pope  the  Spaniard  met  the  Turk 
at  Lepanto.  Other  victories  not  less  renowned  were  won  on 
other  fields. 

Spain  discovered  a  new  world;  she  opened  up  to  European 
commerce  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  and  she  circumnavigated  the 
g^obe ;  her  dauntless  mariners  traced  the  winding  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Horn  and  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  from  Magellan's  Straits  almost  to  the  Columbia.  Spain, 
too,  introduced  into  northern  Africa  most  of  those  elements  of 
civilization  that  are  now  to  be  found  there.  In  the  New  World 
she  established  an  empire  stretching  from  the  prairies  of  the 
Missouri  to  the  plains  of  Patagonia.  These  achievements  are 
among  the  venerable  commonplaces  of  history. 

In  the  field  of  early  exploration,  1492-1576,  the  triumphs 
of  England  and  of  France  seem  insignificant  if  compared  with 
those  of  Spain.  In  conquest  and  in  colonization  they  were  as 
far  behind  her.  It  was  not  in  its  New  World  seminaries  of 
learning,  though  they  were  numerous  and;  for  the  time,  admir- 
able, that  Spain  stood,  as  she  did,  vrithout  a  peer.  It  was  in 
her  grand  endeavor  to  lift  millions  of  Indians  in  their  aborigi- 
nal forests  to  the  plane  of  European  religion  and  civilization, 
one  of  the  grand  achievements  of  recorded  time. 

This  is  not  the  Spain  of  our  day  nor  is  it  the  Spain  that 
Americans  have  been  taught  to  know.  The  coimtry  so  famil- 
iar to  us  was  the  tender  nurse  of  Anti-Semitic  prejudice,  the 
country  whose  entire  literature  is  comprised  in  a  fantastic  story 
by  Cervantes,  and  whose  military  glory  commenced  and  cul- 
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minated  in  the  exploits  of  General  Weyler.  The  adventurers 
that  crowd  and  jostle  one  another  in  the  pages  of  our  school 
books,  and  of  whom,  even  yet,  a  few  survive  in  the  columns  of 
our  Sunday  newspapers,  were  monsters  of  cruelty,  who  des- 
troyed in  America  two  civilizations  each  superior  to  their  own. 
Such  a  nation  could  easily  and  with  impunity  be  despoiled  of 
its  honors  and  its  triumphs.  The  real  Spain  is  as  different 
from  this  caricature  as  were  the  Christian  churches,  founded 
by  the  Spaniards,  from  those  fearful  Aztec  temples  that  forever 
smoked  with  human  sacrifice  and  dripped  with  human  blood. 
This  was  the  spiritual  side  of  the  civilizations  effaced  by  the 
conquistador. 

Spain  broke  down  in  the  endeavor  to  achieve  what  no  nation, 
ancient  or  modem,  has  ever  attempted.  For  the  loss  of  her 
colonial  dependencies  she  consoled  herself  by  the  reflection  that 
before  surrendering  them  to  mankind  she  had  implanted  in 
them  the  elements  of  civilization.  It  needs  no  prophetic  eye 
to  behold  the  future  of  Latin  America  and  to  see  in  that  part 
of  the  globe  the  development  of  colossal  nations. 

Amidst  the  wildernesses  of  mighty  continents,  on  unnumbered 
islands  in  the  watery  waste,  in  remote  and  unknown  archipelagos 
the  Spaniards  sought  to  civilize  a  multitude  of  races  of  whom 
even  the  most  advanced  had  scarcely  attained  to  the  upper  stages 
of  barbarism.  In  that  grand  undertaking  they  fell  short  of 
perfect  success.  If,  to-day,  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  former 
colonial  empire  of  Spain  millions  of  dusky  pepople  with  a 
tincture  of  civilization,  let  them,  and  let  their  rulers  thank  the 
patient,  toilsome  friar.  With  his  acknowledged  limitations 
this  spiritual  hero  achieved  in  apostolic  fields  triumphs  as 
tmique  as  they  were  grand.  In  a  little  while  he  will  everywhere 
be  superseded  in  his  sublime  ofiSce.  To  him  the  new  missionary 
methods  speak  feebly.  The  rush  of  innovation  affords  no 
breathing-space  for  readjustment  Let  him  continue  still  to 
face  his  old  horizon  and  with  radiant  nimbus  pass  onward  into 
the  realms  of  light. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  members  of  the  oppressed  Jew- 
ish race  were  friendly  to  the  projects  of  Columbus  but  it 
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is  only  within  recent  years  that  there  has  heen  any  serious 
attempt  to  represent  his  grand  achievement  as  a  result  of  Jew- 
ish philanthropy  or  Jewish  foresight  At  this  moment  there 
are  indications  that  such  an  endeavor  is  encouraged.  Men  of 
much  enthusiasm  and  of  some  scholarship  are  making  the 
American  people  familiar  with  the  idea  that  it  was  not  the 
rulers  and  the  natural  leaders  of  Spain  but  the  stranger  within 
her  gates  that  patronized  the  most  memorable  of  maritime  ex- 
peditions. The  friendship  for  Columbus  of  a  few  members 
of  their  race  is  a  fine  circumstance  of  which  Jewish  people 
generally  may  well  be  proud.  The  incident,  however,  is  no 
more  than  a  brief  and  fleeting  scene  in  a  drama  of  many  acts. 
In  all  the  great  maritime  movements  that  preceded  the  dis- 
covery, the  share  of  the  Jews  may  be  set  down  as  almost  a 
negligible  quantity.  In  all  the  great  nautical  events  that  fol- 
lowed it,  they  were  not  more  conspicuous.  Of  course,  intel- 
ligent Jews  were  to  be  found  among  the  crews  of  many  enter- 
prises of  that  great  epoch,  but  they  were  serving  in  stations  more 
or  less  subordinate.  They  did  not  furnish  the  mathematicians, 
the  cartographers,  the  naval  architects,  the  captains  or  even 
the  bankers  concerned  in  those  ventures.  Collectively  the  ex- 
ceptions form  no  lengthy  list. 

The  species  of  historical  interpretation  that  seeks  to  withhold 
from  the  Latin  races  the  renown  that  they  have  won  in  the 
field  of  geographical  extension  pleasantly  reminds  us  of  that 
school  of  literary  criticism  which  isolates  Shakespeare  and  then 
endeavors  to  understand  him.  It  has  developed  an  ingenious 
and  indefatigable  band  of  mutineers,  who  have  misapplied 
their  talents  and  forged  for  our  entertainment  Baconian  and 
other  extravagant  theories.  If  we  would  understand  the  art 
of  gentle  Shakespeare,  we  must  first  become  familiar  with  the 
great  literary  movement  that  extended  from  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  to  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  Shakespeare  was  the 
greatest  representative  of  our  greatest  literary  epoch;  possibly 
he  warbled  his  native  wood-notes  wild,  though  we  don't  believe 
it,  Milton  to  the  contrary.  Not  a  little  of  Shakespeare's  poetry 
was  surpassed  by  the  best  work  of  the  ablest  of  his  predecessors. 
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Though  in  the  great  bulk  of  his  writings  he  towers  above  them 
all,  he  does  not  stand  apart — ^preeminent  and  unrelated.  Colum- 
bus, too,  was  a  product  of  his  times,  the  greatest  among  a  giant 
race  of  nautical  heroes.  He  was  not,  however,  the  only  mari- 
ner of  that  day  who  voyaged  through  strange  seas.  Eive  years 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  Vasco  da  Gama,  when  only 
half-way  to  India,  had  made  a  voyage  which,  in  its  extent,  sur- 
passed any  that  Columbus  had  ever  known.  Still  later  Magel- 
lan performed  a  deed  of  equal  note.  The  Portuguese  explora- 
tions, suggested  no  doubt  by  those  of  the  Italian  mariners  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  had  no  connection  with  the  cherished 
projects  of  Spain.  Indeed,  one  of  their  expeditions  to  India 
discovered  South  America  as  early  as  the  year  1500.  In  other 
words,  the  Portuguese  made  an  independent  discovery  of  our 
southern  continent.  That  epoch  was  one  of  marvellous  nauti- 
cal activity  among  several  of  the  Latin  nations.  The  maritime 
glory  of  England,  of  France  and  of  Holland  had  not  yet  reached 
its  full  noon-day  splendor.  It  was  Italy,  Portugal  and  Spain 
that  were  then  winning  renown  in  the  field  of  exploration.  The 
aims,  the  ambitions,  the  achievements  of  navigators  were  merely 
the  elements  of  mighty  movements — movements  that  disdained 
the  control  of  obscure  sects,  of  cities,  of  councils  or  even  of 
governments;  mysterious  forces  that  were  broadening  all  the 
realms  of  knowledge. 

Of  all  its  sections  perhaps  that  most  valuable  part  of  this 
book  is  that  which  treats  of  the  system  of  chartered  commercial 
companies,  1550-1700,  and  the  more  important  of  the  coloni- 
zing companies.  By  his  power  of  condensation  the  author 
carries  his  reader  over  large  and  sometimes  pathless  tracts  of 
literature.  His  sketch  of  The  Protestant  BefomuUion  on  the 
Continent  does  not,  of  course,  discuss  the  causes  of  the  revolt 
of  Luther  but  it  does  set  forth  clearly  how  the  spiritual  imrest 
from  1500-1625  influenced  the  character  of  those  continental 
emigrants  who  had  concluded  to  build  new  homes  in  America. 
There  is  likewise  a  good  outline  of  the  religious  wars  in  the 
!N'etherIands  and  in  (Germany.  The  progress  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  in  England  and  the  rise  of  Puritanism  are  concisely  re- 
lated. 
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As  an  acquaintance  with  the  author's  introductory  chapters 
is  nearly  mdispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  any  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  so  will 
his  concluding  sections  on  local  government  in  England  (after 
1600)  be  of  great  assistance  to  students  of  our  constitutional 
history.  The  final  chapters  offer  to  the  reader  a  splendid  epi- 
tome of  those  units  of  local  government  that  were  soon  to  re- 
appear in  modified  form  in  the  North  American  colonies  of 
England. 

Many  readers  of  American  history  have  doubtless  observed 
that  the  time-honored  method  of  introducing  it  has  been  marked 
by  more  or  less  abruptness.  The  writer  believes  that,  at  least 
in  part,  our  civilization  has  descended  from  the  foremost  files 
of  time  and  that  if  we  are  to  comprehend  it,  we  must  search 
out  and  examine  the  early  memorials  of  the  nations.  As  it 
has  been  with  civilization  so  has  it  been  with  many  epoch- 
making  events,  they  have  been  matured  by  the  process  of  the 
centuries. 

While  engaged,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  study  of  Ban- 
croft and  other  historians  of  our  colonial  era,  the  writer  was 
impressed  with  the  isolation  of  American  history  and  then 
suggested  some  of  the  older  movements  with  which  he  believed 
it  to  be  connected.  Now  that  this  idea  has  had  the  practical 
approval  of  academic  authorities  he  may  be  pardoned  for  quot- 
ing from  an  almost  forgotten  essay. 

Erery  thoughtfol  student  of  American  history  mnst  have  observed  with  surprise 
the  abmptness  with  which  it  is  invariably  introduced.  This  criticism  applies 
with  equal  force  to  all  writers  upon  the  subject,  whether  eminent  or  obscure.  A 
brief  eulogy  upon  the  genius  and  character  of  Columbus,  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
more  important  voyages  of  the  Spanish,  English,  and  French  navigators,  and  the 
reader  finds  himself,  after  the  perusal  of  a  few  pages,  entertained  by  a  minute 
and  often  a  tedious  narrative  of  the  struggling  settlement  at  Jamestown.  The 
hardships  endured  by  the  early  colonists  taught  them  to  rely  upon  their  powers, 
and  accustomed  them  to  those  habits  of  self-government  that  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  future  greatness.  Indeed,  if  we  wish  clearly  to  comprehend  the  growth 
of  civil  liberty  in  America,  no  fact  in  any  way  affecting  the  first  settlers  is  too 
insignificant  to  be  recorded,  and  no  objection  is  made  to  the  fullness  which 
characterizes  nearly  every  work  on  this  portion  of  our  country's  history ;  but  it  it 
be  granted  that  the  career  of  the  United  States  has  exerted  an  influence  upon  the 
progreai  of  liberty  and  civilization,  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  made  known  to 
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KuTopeans  the  existence  of  a  new  world  is  worthy  the  most  patient  investigation. 
Of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  America  at  least  one  was  remote ; 
others  had  their  origin  long  before  the  birth  of  Columbus.  An  attempt  to  trace 
the  growth  of  all  would  form  a  lengthy  introduction  to  a  history  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  historian  must  commence  at  some  point,  and  it  is  objected  only  that 
he  begins  too  near  the  middle  of  his  subject.' 

The  study  from  which  is  quoted  the  precediog  paragraph 
touched  lightly  the  early  voyages  of  the  monks,  the  impetus 
given  to  discovery  by  the  Crusades,  and  the  splendid  labors 
of  the  Franciscans  in  China.  The  essay  also  noticed  the  mari- 
time activity  and  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Portuguese,  as  well 
as  the  motives  that  solemnized  the  dreams  of  Columbus  and 
Magellan.  Many,  but  not  all  of  these  themes  have  been  treated 
by  Professor  Cheyney.  More  than  that,  he  has  discussed  them 
with  fairness  and  ability. 

The  first  volume  of  this  new  history  of  the  United  States  is 
welcomed  for  the  improvement  that  it  brings,  for  its  sincerity, 
for  its  scholarship.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that 
though  men  of  many  nations  participated  in  early  overland 
journeys  or  in  maritime  exploits,  the  Italians  far  surpassed 
all  other  races.  They  were  equally  active  in  the  remote  East 
and  in  the  seas  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  With  a  few 
exceptions  their  adventures  have  been  carefully  described.  It 
was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  mass  of  testimony  so 
overwhelming  as  that  collected  by  the  author  would  force  him 
to  pause  in  his  labors  long  enough  to  record  his  admiration  of 
a  race  tiiat  in  our  time  it  has  not  been  the  fashion  to  praise. 
Believing,  apparently,  that  glory  is  an  insubstantial  thing,  he 
writes  without  emotion,  and  prefers  to  let  his  muster  of  facts 
declare  Italian  intelligence  and  enterprise  in  the  long  epoch 
from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Be  it  so.  If  the  temple  of  History  is  guarded 
by  the  Angel  of  Eesearch  and  the  Angel  of  Meditation,  Italy 
has  little  to  fear  from  the  chroniclers  of  the  future. 

A  similar  enumeration  of  achievements  shows  Portugal  to 
have  been  a  ready  pupil  of  the  progressive  Italian  states  and 

^The  OcUkUie  World,  Vol.  uav,  p.  602. 
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to  have  accomplished  works  that  to  a  less  enterprising  posterity 
must  look  like  miracles.  Less  gifted  descendants  have  not 
husbanded  the  grand  inheritance  transmitted  to  them,  and  the 
TEst  colonial  empire  founded  by  the  immediate  successors  of 
Prince  Henry,  of  Diaz  and  of  Gama  has  been  lost  forever. 

When  Italy  had  trained  the  nations  in  navigation,  the  tri- 
dent passed  into  the  strong  hand  of  Castile;  thereafter  epoch- 
making  events  traced  their  dear  signatures  upon  the  scroll  of 
history.  In  recording  even  these  the  author's  pen  is  touched 
by  no  gleam  of  inspiration.  He  announces  the  wonders  of  the 
modem  world  in  a  style  as  tranquil  as  if  he  were  describing 
some  trifling  improvement  in  the  rotation  of  crops. 

This  severely  scientific  method  would  have  been  justified, 
if  the  author  were  relating  the  triumphs  of  imperial  Bome 
with  her  120,000,000  people.  Great  deeds  would  have  been 
expected  from  her  boundless  power.  The  style  would  not  have 
been  inappropriate  if  he  were  enumerating  the  successes  of 
France,  when  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  she  defied  the  might 
of  continental  Europe.  It  would  not  have  been  a  theme  for 
ciiticism,  if  he  had  been  recording  the  splendid  deeds  of  our 
own  favored  republic,  in  extent  greater  than  the  Borne  of  the 
Csesars  and  almost  as  great  in  population.  One  could  not  ' 
fairly  object  to  his  manner,  if  he  had  been  preparing  for  us 
a  synopsis  of  German  achievement.  From  the  fine  intelligence 
and  the  high  social  efficiency  of  that  great  nation  we  have  a 
right  to  expect,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  a  long  list  of 
victories.  With  the  least  among  these  great  states  the  Spanish 
monarchy  of  the  era  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  compared.  Though  in  area  somewhat  large,  its 
•population,  diminished  by  centuries  of  war,  could  not  have 
been  above  6,500,000.  Nevertheless,  it  was  this  handful  of 
people  that  won  for  Spain  a  splendid  immortality  and  for 
Christianity  vast  realms  where  Chaos  still  held  sway,  regions 
that  from  the  first  had  been  consecrated  to  the  powers  of  Night 
and  Darkness. 

Chablbs  H.  McCabtht. 
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We  are  nowadays  very  far  removed  from  the  customs  and 
habits  of  thought  which  prevailed  when  Chaucer  described  the 
typical  student  as  having 

At  his  beddes  hed 
Twenty  bookes  clad  in  blake  or  red 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  pbilosophie. 

In  those  days  Aristotle's  influence  was  at  its  maximum,  and 
his  philosophy  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  popularity.  To-day, 
it  may  safely  be  said,  only  the  special  student  here  and  there, 
the  student  of  Greek  literature,  or  of  philosophy,  or  of  the 
history  of  science,  is  more  than  remotely  interested  in  the 
man,  and  even  the  special  student  is  very  seldom  interested  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  man.  If  he  is,  his  interest  is  purely 
critical  or  philological :  he  is  a  student  of  the  letter  and  hardly 
ever  sympathises  with  the  spirit  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Yet,  it  is  possible  even  for  the  present  day  student  to  put 
himself  frankly,  though,  not,  I  hope,  uncritically,  at  Aris- 
totle's own  point  of  view.  We  cannot,  even  if  we  would,  stem 
the  tide  of  modem  progress,  or  stay  the  onward  movement  of 
modem  thought.  But,  we  can,  I  believe,  disregard  them  for 
the  time  being,  go  back  in  imagination  and  sympathy  to 
Aristotle  as  he  was,  and  study  his  philosophy  as  it  is  contained 
in  his  own  writings.  In  this  way,  we  may,  perhaps,  under- 
stand him,  as  he  was  understood  by  his  own  school,  and 
criticise  him  as  they  did,  appreciatively. 

In  some  respects,  the  task  before  us  ought  to  be  an  easy  one. 
Common  sense  and  our  fixed  habits  of  speech  are  on  the  side 
of  Aristotle.  It  is  true  that  all  philosophy  in  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  word,  since  the  days  of  Hume,  or,  I  may  say, 
since  the  days  of  Descartes,  is  against  him.  Yet  common 
sense  is  stronger  than  genius,  even  than  philosophical  genius, 
and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  day  of  common  sense  will 
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come  again,  and,  Aristotelianism,  in  spite  of  all  the  funeral 
orations  pronounced  over  it,  will  come  into  its  own  once  more. 
Besides,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  in  agreement  with  the 
conclusions  of  natural  science,  as  well  as  with  common  sense. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  investigation,  and  confirms 
when  other  philosophies  tend  to  upset,  the  verdict  of  physical 
science.  What  it  does  not  agree  with  is  the  metaphysics  that 
happens  to  be  in  vogue.  If  we  rid  ourselves  for  the  moment 
of  metaphysical  prejudice,  put  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view 
of  common  sense,  and  concern  ourselves  for  the  time  being 
with  the  verdict  of  common  sense  and  the  conclusions  of 
modem  science,  we  shall  be  in  a  position,  I  hope,  to  judge 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  be  too 
hasty  to  condemn  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  Chief 
of  all  is  a  difficulty  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  paradoxical  when 
formulated.  I  mean  the  very  familiarity  of  Aristotle's  con- 
clusions. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  answer  that  Aristotle 
gives  to  the  most  profound  questions  of  philosophy  is  the 
answer  that  would  be  given  by  a  person  who  had  never  studied 
philosophy  at  all.  In  this  respect,  he  is  disappointing.  He 
brings  nothing  new,  nothing  startling,  nothing  (shall  I  say?) 
sensational.  He  tells  us,  in  effect  that,  like  M.  Jourdain,  who 
for  fifty  years  had  been  speaking  prose  without  knowing  it, 
we  have  been  Aristotelians  all  our  lives  without  suspecting 
that  we  were.  He  has  moulded  our  thoughts,  fashioned  our 
forms  of  speech,  and  traced  the  lines  along  which  we  must 
reason  if  we  are  to  reason  validly.  He  has  fixed  the  mean- 
ings of  such  terms  as  substance,  quality,  action,  motion  and 
so  forth.  He  has  even  furnished  the  phraseology  in  which 
our  formularies  of  Christian  doctrine  are  drawn  up.  In  a 
word,  the  Alphabet,  so  to  speak,  of  the  language  in  which  the 
Western  world  thinks  is  Aristotelian  in  its  origin.  We  must 
try  to  get  out  of  this  inheritance  in  order  to  appreciate  its 
value.  We  must  not  be  like  him  who  could  not  see  the  wood 
for  the  trees.  We  must  endeavor  to  go  back  in  thought  to  the 
time  when  all  this  was  new,  to  see  what  the  world  of  thought 
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■was  before  Aristotle  came  into  it,  to  appreciate  what  he  con- 
tributed, and  to  trace  the  subsequent  working  of  that  contri- 
bution as  it  leavened  the  mass  of  human  knowledge.  Briefly, 
I  am  asking  the  trained  student  of  philosophy  to  forget,  for  the 
time  being,  his  Descartes,  his  Hume,  his  Kant  or  his  favorite 
pragmatist  author.  And  I  am  asking  the  reader,  whether  he 
is  or  is  not  a  trained  student,  to  forget  for  the  moment  much 
that  we  all  take  for  granted  but  which  was  really  first  said, 
or  explained,  or  fixed  as  an  acquisition  of  thought,  by  Aris- 
totle. It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  Aristotelian  system  may 
be  observed  in  the  making. 

Aristotle,  although  a  typical  representative  of  the  Greek 
spirit  was,  in  one  sense,  not  a  Greek  at  all.  He  was  bom  in 
384  B.  c.  at  Stagira,  a  seaport  town  of  the  colony  of  Chalci- 
dice  in  Macedonia.  He  was,  therefore,  a  native  of  that 
country  which,  in  recent  times  receives  mention  every  now 
and  then  in  the  news  columns  on  account  of  its  conflicts  with 
Turkey.  In  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  Macedonia  was  as  yet 
almost  unheard  of  in  general  history;  its  niler  was  Amyntas, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Philip,  as  he,  in  turn,  was  succeeded 
by  Alexander,  the  Conqueror.  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
Aristotle  was  a  Macedonian  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  son 
of  an  American  consul  in  Paris  might  be  said  to  be  a  French- 
man. His  father  was  Mcomachus,  physician  to  the  Mace- 
donian king,  and  his  grandfather,  also  a  physician,  had  emi- 
grated from  Greece  as  one  of  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea. 
The  language  of  Aristotle's  home  was,  consequently,  the  Greek 
of  Attica,  and  the  education  which  he  received,  probably  at 
home,  was  such  as  he  should  have  received  had  he  gone  to 
school  in  some  Greek  city.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old 
he  went  to  Athens,  and  there,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years 
he  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Plato.  Stories,  originating  for 
the  most  part  from  Aristotle's  enemies,  were  current  in  anti- 
quity to  the  effect  that  the  relations  between  master  and  pupil 
were  far  from  pleasant.  Not  only  were  there,  as  we  shall  see, 
differences  of  opinion  between  them  on  the  most  important 
points  of  doctrine,  but  there  was  also  a  fundamental  disparity 
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of  temperament  -which  made  it  impossible  that  they  should 
adopt  the  same  or  similar  views.  Plato  was  the  dreamer,  the 
poet,  the  seer;  Aristotle  was  the  scientist,  the  investigator,  the 
observer  of  facts.  Their  outlook  on  life  and  on  knowledge 
could  not  but  be  difPerent  We  need  not,  however,  believe  the 
legends  which  represent  Aristotle  as  disrespectful  and  imperti- 
nent, and  Plato  as  taking  refuge  in  a  dignified  sense  of  insult 
and  ingratitude.  Aristotle's  own  works  are  our  best  evidence 
that  his  attitude  towards  his  master  was  correct.  "  Plato  is 
my  friend,  but  truth  is  dearer  even  than  Plato  "  may  have  been 
his  motto.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  passage  in  his  Ethics  (i,  6) 
which  reads  like  a  commentary  on  that  famous  saying.  Speak- 
ing of  the  theory  of  Ideas,  which  was  Plato's  most  distinctive 
doctrine,  he  remarks,  "  Perhaps  it  would  seem  to  be  better, 
and  even  necessary,  at  least  for  the  preservation  of  truth,  that 
we  should  even  do  away  with  private  feelings,  especially  as  we 
are  philosophers ;  for  both  being  dear  to  us,  it  is  a  sacred  duty 
to  preserve  truth."  This,  we  should  like  to  believe,  was  the 
sentiment  that  governed  his  conduct  towards  his  aged  teacher; 
and  theirs,  if  it  was  the  first,  was  not  by  any  means  the  last, 
instance  in  which  two  great  men  succeded  in  preserving 
mutual  respect  and  esteem  in  spite  of  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence in  character  and  convictions.  Plato,  we  are  told,  referred 
to  Aristotle's  home  as  "  the  house  of  the  reader,"  bearing 
ready  tribute  to  the  industry  of  his  pupil,  and  the  pupil  on 
his  side  was  never  lacking  in  respect  for  the  ripe  wisdom  of 
his  master. 

After  Plato's  death  in  347  or  348  Aristotle  spent  some  time 
at  the  court  of  Hermias,  ruler  of  Atameus,  whose  adopted 
daughter,  Pythias,  he  married.  From  Asia  Minor  he  returned 
in  343  to  Macedonia  at  the  invitation  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
in  order  to  become  preceptor  of  the  young  Alexander,  who  was 
destined  to  be  the  founder  of  one  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Alexander  was  then  thirteen  years  old. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Philip  thirteen  years  earlier  in  which  the  king  says  that  "  he 
is  grateful  to  the  gods,  not  so  much  because  an  heir  is  bom 
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to  his  throne  as  because  he  is  bom  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
trusting  that,  being  nurtured  and  trained  by  such  a  philoso- 
pher, the  boy  may  one  day  be  a  worthy  successor  to  his  father's 
glory  and  the  conduct  of  affairs."  The  document  can  hardly 
be  genuine,  though  there  are  scholars  who  maintain  that  it  is. 
It  seems  to  take  too  readily  for  granted  the  great  fame  both 
of  Aristotle  and  Alexander,  which  is  enough  to  justify  the 
suspicion  that  it  was  written  later.  However  this  may  be, 
Aristotle  was  invited  by  Philip  to  undertake  the  education  of 
Alexander,  and  the  relation  was,  as  we  know,  beneficial  to 
both.  There  are  wanting  details  as  to  how  Aristotle  discharged 
his  office  as  teacher.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  paid 
attention  not  only  to  the  intellectual  but  also  to  the  moral 
training  of  his  pupil.  Alexander  inherited  from  his  father 
a  violent,  impetuous  and  passionate  disposition.  The  excesses 
to  which  Philip  was  addicted — as  is  evidenced  by  the  famous 
appeal  "  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober  " — ^left  their  im- 
press in  the  temperament  and  disposition  of  Alexander.  Too 
often,  as  we  know,  his  tempestuous  temper  got  the  better  of 
his  prudence.  But  if  he  yielded  at  times  to  these  impulses, 
it  must  be  said  that  on  the  whole,  he  held  them  firmly  in 
check,  and  in  the  most  serious  crises  of  his  career  he  showed 
that  the  conqueror  of  the  world  could  also  be  conqueror  of  his 
own  worse  nature.  This  moral  victory — ^his  greatest  conquest, 
in  our  estimation — he  owed  in  large  measure  to  the  lessons  he 
received  from  Aristotle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  master 
profited  by  the  generosity  and  friendship  of  his  royal  pupil. 
With  the  funds  which  Alexander  placed  at  his  disposal  Aris- 
totle was  enabled  to  collect  the  writings  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  and  to  bring  together  what  was  probably  the 
first  great  library  in  ancient  times.  In  that  collection  were 
many  books  now  irretrievably  lost,  works  on  philosophy,  physi- 
ology, botany  and  other  branches  of  nature-study,  which  Aris- 
totle put  to  good  use  in  his  study  of  natural  phenomena,  as  is 
evident  from  his  allusions  to  them  in  his  own  writings. 
Besides,  Aristotle  was  an  indefatigable  investigator  of  facts 
in  every  department  of  knowledge.    There  were  no  limits  to 
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his  interest.  Sea  and  land,  mountain,  river  and  forest,  the 
deserts  beyond  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  busy  marts  of  trade 
along  the  Mediterranean,  were  all  teeming  with  phenomena  that 
held  an  interest  for  him.  He  could  not  personally  investi- 
gate them  all.  He  could  talk  with  the  deepsea  fishermen, 
learn  the  secrets  of  their  craft  and  listen  to  their  description 
of  the  wonderful  creatures  that  inhabit  the  ocean's  depths; 
he  could  frequent  the  marketplace  and  die  slaughterhouse  of 
the  cities  which  he  visited  and  see  for  himself  the  structure 
of  various  animals.  But  the  horizon  of  his  field  was  im- 
measurably widened  when,  as  we  learn,  his  royal  patron  and 
pupil  decreed  that  imperial  gamekeepers  and  foresters,  gov- 
ernors of  provinces  and  rulers  of  cities,  captains  of  the  royal 
fleet,  and  officers  of  the  army  of  conquest  should  supply  the 
scientist  with  material,  and  conduct  investigations  along  the 
lines  which  he  su^ested.  It  was  only  by  these  means  that 
one  man  could  gather  together  that  immense  mass  of  facts 
about  nature  in  all  its  phases  which  we  find  recorded  in  the 
Aristotelian  works  on  nature  and  on  living  things.  Thus  the 
relation  of  master  and  pupil  in  the  case  of  these  two,  each 
of  whom  was,  so  to  speak,  supreme  in  his  own  line  of  excel- 
lence, resulted  in  benefits  for  both  and  redounded  to  the 
advantage  of  science  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

When  Alexander  was  twenty  years  old  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  Two  years  later,  that  is,  in  334,  he  set 
out  for  his  famous  Asiatic  campaign.  Thereupon,  Aristotle 
returned  to  Athens,  where  he  opened  a  school  of  his  own,  and 
where,  for  a  time  he  enjoyed  the  full  measure  of  his  pupil's 
friendship  and  generosity.  A  favor  conferred  on  a  friend  of 
his  was  the  occasion  of  a  coolness  which  ended  in  Aristotle's 
tmmerited  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  royal  patron.  The  friend 
was  a  certain  Callisthenes,  whom  the  philosopher  recommended 
to  the  king  as  a  courtier.  Callisthenes  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  imagine  that  in  order  to  be  honest  it  is  necessary 
to  be  rude  of  speech  and  blunt  in  manner.  He  had  been 
warned  by  Aristotle  in  a  line  from  Homer, 

"Swift  is  the  fate,  mj  child,  such  words  as  thine  bespeak." 

H.  zviii,  95. 
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The  man  was  obstinate  as  well  as  rough,  and  his  disregard 
for  the  forms  of  court  etiquette  brought  down  on  him  the 
suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king. 
How  far  he  may  have  been  guilty  we  cannot  determine.  In 
any  case,  his  punishment  involved  the  loss  by  Aristotle  of  aU 
the  favor  he  had  enjoyed  at  the  Macedonian  court. 

Meanwhile,  Aristotle  was  quietly  teaching  his  classes  in  phi- 
losophy at  Athens.  He  chose  for  his  place  of  meeting  a  grove 
near  the  gymnasium  of  Apollo  the  Lyceian.  There,  in  the 
shaded  walks,  he  taught,  while  he  and  his  disciples  sauntered 
up  and  down.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Peripatetic,  by 
which  his  school  is  knovm.  Another  name  for  the  school  is 
Lyceum,  because,  as  has  just  been  said,  it  met  near  the  build- 
ing sacred  to  the  Lyceian  ApoUo.  In  the  forenoon  he  received 
only  his  more  intimate  friends  and  advanced  students,  whom 
he  addressed  in  more  technical  style  and  on  more  abstruse 
topics.  In  the  afternoon  he  admitted  a  more  general  class  of 
hearers,  and  his  discourse  to  them  was  naturally  in  more 
popular  style  and  treated  the  less  difficult  subjects.  His  writ- 
ings, as  we  shall  learn  later,  fall  into  this  same  twofold  di- 
vision, although,  imfortunately  all  his  more  popular  discourses 
are  lost.  The  success  of  these  meetings  provoked  jealousy 
among  Aristotle's  rivals.  For,  even  philosophers  can  be  jealous 
of  one  another.  It  was  easy  to  find  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
accusations.  The  Macedonian  party  was  unpopular  at  Athens, 
where  the  voice  of  Demosthenes  was  still  vibrating  in  his  fer- 
vent efforts  to  fan  the  dying  embers  of  patriotism  into  a  flame 
of  revolt.  Aristotle  was  identified  with  the  Macedonian  party. 
Still,  although  it  must  have  been  known  that  he  and  Alexander 
were  friends  no  longer,  such  was  the  magic  of  the  conqueror's 
name  that  so  long  as  he  lived  no  one  dared  openly  to  attack 
his  former  teacher.  When  Alexander  died  in  323  b.  c.  the 
storm  broke  loose,  the  charge  of  impiety  was  levelled  against 
Aristotle,  and,  referring  to  the  fate  of  Socrates,  he  remarked 
that  he  would  not  allow  the  Athenians  to  offend  a  second  time 
against  philosophy.  Accordingly,  yielding  to  the  storm  of 
opposition,  he  left  the  city  and  retired  to  a  country  house  of 
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Mb  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he  died,  the  following  year, 
322  B.  c.  The  story  that  he  committed  suicide,  "because  he 
could  not  explain  the  tides"  is,  for  many  reasons,  unworthy 
of  credence.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  he  died  of  a  disease 
of  the  stomach  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  many  years. 

In  appearance,  if  tradition  is  to  be  relied  on,  Aristotle  fell 
far  short  of  the  Greek  ideal  of  physical  perfection.  His  head 
was  rather  below  than  above  the  normal  in  point  of  size,  and 
his  whole  body  was  excessively  slender.  His  eyes  were  small 
and,  as  we  should  say,  ferret-like  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  moved,  an  index,  possibly  of  the  ceaselessly  inquisitive 
mind  of  the  man.  His  voice  was  feeble  and  hesitating:  in  a 
word,  his  whole  personality  was  lacking  in  what  we  nowadays 
call  impressivenesB.  His  health  was  infirm,  and  sustained,  we 
are  told,  by  means  of  the  extraordinary  skill  in  medicine  which 
was  one  of  his  characteristics.  These  items  are  matters  of 
tiadition  merely,  and  should,  as  in  all  such  cases,  be  accepted 
with  caution.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the  moral  picture 
handed  down  to  Tis,  we  have  need  of  more  than  caution.  As 
represented  by  his  friends,  he  was  ideally  perfect,  a  pagan 
saint;  as  pictured  by  his  foes,  he  was  the  impersonation  of  all 
that  is  imlovable  in  human  nature.  The  truth  lies  somewhere 
between  these  two.  If  we  abandon  tradition  and  turn  to  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  if  we  admit  as  evidence  his  will  which 
seems  to  be  genuine,  the  fragments  of  his  letters  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  treatises  in  which  he  unconsciously 
betrays  his  own  inner  nature,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  toler- 
ably complete  and  reliable  picture  of  his  personal  character. 
His  nobility  of  nature,  his  loftiness  of  mind,  his  single-hearted 
devotion  to  truth,  his  courteousness  towards  his  opponents,  his 
fidelity  to  his  friends,  his  kindness  towards  his  slaves  and,  the 
unusual  tenderness  of  his  affection  for  his  own  family — all 
these  place  him  among  the  ethically  best  types  of  human  excel- 
lence, and  show  him  to  have  attained,  or  very  nearly  attained, 
the  ideal  of  perfection  which  he  sketched  in  his  treatises  on 
morals. 

A  word  now  about  Aristotle's  writings.    I  mentioned  a 
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moment  ago  two  classes  into  which  they  are  usually  divided, 
and  which  we  may  call  the  popular  and  the  technical.  All 
the  works  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  technical.  His  popu- 
lar writings  seem  to  have  perished.  They  include  Discourses, 
the  loss  of  which  cannot  be  too  much  deplored,  both  because 
they  would  naturally  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  many  a 
diflBcult  question  of  interpretation,  and  because  it  is  presumed 
that  they  were  written  in  a  style  far  more  pleasing  than  that 
of  the  technical  works.  These  latter  are  written  in  the  most 
severe  scientific  style,  are  not  in  fact  attractive  at  all  by  reason 
of  the  form,  and  can  be  studied  only  by  him  who  has  a  com- 
pelling interest  in  the  contents  or  matter.  The  popular  works 
it  was  that  warranted  Cicero  in  speaking  of  "  the  golden  stream 
of  eloquence  "  in  Aristotle's  writings.  Certainly  none  of  the 
extant  works  deserve  that  description  except,  perhaps,  some 
passages  in  the  ethical  treatises.  Among  the  lost  works,  also 
is  the  treatise  On  the  Constitutions  of  States,  containing  the 
constitutions  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Greek  states. 
Of  this  a  portion,  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  Athens,  was 
discovered  in  Egypt  in  1891  and  published  that  year.  The 
circumstances  of  the  find  were,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  farmhouse,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  papyrus  were  the  farmer's  and  steward's  accounts — 
so  many  loads  of  hay,  so  many  bushels  of  grain,  so  many  oxen 
or  sheep — and  on  the  other  a  fragment  of  Aristotle's  work. 
The  technical  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us,  include  a 
great  many  treatises.  I  will  mention  only  the  most  important: 
the  Metaphysics  in  thirteen  books,  the  work  On  the  Soul,  the 
Physics,  the  Histories  of  Animals,  the  Ethics,  the  Politics  and 
the  work  On  Poetry.  These  are  not  only  important  in  them- 
selves but  also  of  great  historical  interest,  because  each  of  them 
is  the  first  of  its  own  line  and  entitles  its  author  to  be  called 
the  Founder  of  Metaphysics,  the  Founder  of  Psychology,  etc 
Unfortunately,  the  text  is  in  a  very  imperfect  condition,  and 
I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  the  reason,  before  we  dismiss  the 
subject  of  Aristotle's  writings. 

Before  Aristotle  left  Athens  he  was  obliged  to  decide  on  a 
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successor  to  take  his  place  as  the  head  of  his  school.  There 
were,  we  are  told,  two  candidates  for  the  position,  Menedemus 
of  Rhodes  and  Theophrastua  of  Lesbos.  Unwilling  to  wound 
either  of  them  by  a  pointed  rejection,  the  philosopher  called 
for  two  cups  of  wine,  one,  the  wine  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other, 
that  of  Lesbos,  and  having  tasted  them  both,  pronounced  his 
choice,  rfZUav  6  h-ia^iot,  "  the  Lesbian  pleases  me  better." 
In  this  way,  Theophrastus  took  his  master's  place  as  head  of  the 
school.  As  literary  heir,  he  succeeded,  naturally,  to  his  mas- 
ter's library.  When  he  came  to  make  his  will,  however,  he 
bequeathed  the  books,  not  to  his  successor  in  the  Aristotelian 
school,  but  to  a  certain  Keleus  of  Scepsis,  in  Asia  Minor.  In 
those  days,  as  in  our  own  time,  there  were  bookhunters  who 
would  stop  at  nothing,  and,  when,  as  in  Pergamos,  on  which 
Scepsis  depended  politically,  the  bookhunter  was  the  king  him- 
self, it  was  time  to  hide  such  a  treasure  as  Aristotle's  works, 
for  sake  keeping.  Accordingly,  Xeleus,  or  his  descendants, 
put  them  in  a  cellar,  and  there  they  remained  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years.  From  Asia  Minor  they  found  their  way  to 
Athens,  and  thence  in  84  b.  c.  were  carried  by  Sulla  to  Bome. 
At  Rome  they  were  examined,  the  spoiled  portions  restored 
mostly  by  conjecture,  and  edited  for  the  first  time  in  70  b.  c. 
Xo  wonder,  then,  that  the  text  of  these  works  is  in  a  poor 
condition;  many  passages  are  filled  in  by  the  editor,  and  his 
conjectures  as  to  what  Aristotle  should  have  said  in  the  passage 
destroyed  by  dampness  are  not  always  the  happiest.  Be- 
sides, there  are  many  of  these  works  which,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  are  merely  notes  for  lectures  made  either  by  Aristotle 
himself  or  by  his  pupils.  Yet  the  whole  collection  is  one 
which,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  has  had  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  course  of  human  thought  in  the  Western  world.  So 
great  was  the  genius  of  Aristotle  that  his  ideas,  thus  inade- 
quately expressed,  imperfectly  transmitted,  and  only  partially 
understood,  held  undisputed  sway  in  Christendom  for  at  least 
five  centuries  and  have  leavened  the  mass  of  human  knowledge 
for  all  time. 

To  characterize  that  genius  satisfactorily  one  should  first 
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study  it  in  its  antecedents  and  afterwards  in  its  contemporary 
environment.  Aristotle  sums  up  Ms  own  and  preceding  gen- 
erations of  thinkers  in  such  a  way  that  tmless  we  understand 
them  we  cannot  hope  to  imderstand  him.  Leaving  out  now, 
the  less  important  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  there 
are  two  to  whom  above  all  others  he  is  closely  related  and  with 
whom  he  must  be  compared.  I  mean  Plato  and  Socrates.  In 
fact,  these  three,  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  are  associated 
not  only  historically,  Aristotle  having  been  the  pupil  of  Plato 
and  Plato  of  Socrates,  but  also  logically,  it  being  hopeless  to 
try  to  understand  one  without  understanding  the  other  two. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Aristotle,  who,  coming  last, 
is  the  heir  to  all  that  the  others  brought,  and  is,  moreover,  a 
spirit  more  complex,  more  comprehensive  and  more  inclusive 
than  either  of  the  others. 

Socrates,  the  educational  and  moral  reformer,  appeared  at  a 
critical  moment  in  the  history  of  Greek  civilizatioiL  The  old 
order  had  disappeared,  and  a  new  order  had  not  yet  been 
established.  Athens  had  become,  and  was  destined  for  a  brief 
period  to  remain,  the  dominant  city  in  Greece  and,  indeed, 
along  the  whole  Mediterranean  border.  She  had  come  out  of 
her  isolation  as  a  city-state,  and  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  her 
dignity  and  responsibility  as  a'  metropolis.  Old  traditional 
ideas  were  being  abandoned,  in  the  contact  with  strangers, 
and  from  the  same  contact  new  ideas  were  being  introduced. 
The  old  religion  was  no  longer  venerated,  the  traditional  ideas 
of  morality  were  no  longer  respected,  the  sense  of  increased 
political  prestige  descended  on  every  son  of  Athens  and  made 
him  more  self-assertive,  less  docile,  less  amenable  to  discipline. 
Then  appeared  the  sophists,  professed  teachers  of  wisdom,  who 
did  more  than  any  other  force  to  upset  the  ancient  order  and 
bring  confusion  into  the  new.  They  held  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  we  can  know  nothing  for  certain  about  anything,  that 
man  himself  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  that  that  is  the  true 
which  appears  to  be  true,  and  that,  consequently,  that  is  good 
which  seems  to  be  good.  They  boasted  that,  by  subtle  reasoning 
by  the  juggling  of  words  and  the  display  of  a  certain  cheap  kind 
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of  erudition,  they  oould  make  the  better  cause  appear  the  worse 
and  the  worse  cause  appear  the  better.  Their  instructions  were 
well  attended ;  they  gathered  the  youth  of  Athens  around  them, 
and  they  were  the  kind  to  make  the  most  of  every  advantage 
that  thus  came  their  way.  Perhaps  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle were  unjust  to  them.  This  much,  at  least,  is  certain; 
their  influence  at  that  particular  crisis  in  Athenian  affairs  was 
for  evil  rather  than  for  good.  They  demoralized,  both  intel- 
lectually and  ethically. 

It  was  the  aim  of  Socrates'  life  to  offset  the  influence  of  the 
sophists,  to  thwart  them  in  every  direction  and  to  repair  as  far 
as  was  feasible  the  evil  they  had  done.  This  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  in  two  spheres,  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  In 
other  words,  he  thought  he  had  a  remedy  both  for  their  skepti- 
cism in  the  intellectual  order  and  for  their  theoretical  laxity 
in  the  moral  order.  But  he  was  convinced  that  his  task  was 
essentially  one.  If  he  could  save  the  intellect  from  skepticism, 
he  could,  he  thought,  save  the  conscience  from  moral  anarchy. 
"  Salvation  through  knowledge  "  was  his  motto.  Once  you  lay 
deep  and  firm  the  foundation  of  intellectual  knowledge,  you 
have,  he  would  say,  a  solid  basis  for  conduct.  Let  us  see  what 
he  meant;  it  is  worth  our  while,  and  will  repay  us  when  we 
try  to  understand  his  influence  on  Aristotle.  To  his  way  of 
thinking,  the  knowledge  which  most  men  seek  is  fragmentary, 
incomplete  and,  therefore,  misleading.  The  rhetorician,  the 
poet,  the  man  of  affairs,  the  tradesman — all  are  equally  guilty 
in  this  respect.  They  see  but  one  side  of  a  thing  and  they 
imagine  they  know  it.  Let  the  subject  be  courage;  the  rheto- 
rician sees  its  power  to  move  an  audience,  the  poet  sees  its 
nobility  and  sublimity,  the  statesman  sees  its  value  in  public 
life,  the  tradesman  feels  its  practical  utility  and,  perhaps  prac- 
tices it  more  than  any  of  the  others.  Even  the  soldier,  whose 
specific  prerogative  it  is,  does  not  study  its  inner  nature;  he 
does  not  try  to  get  a  definition  of  it.  There,  says  Socrates, 
you  have  the  key  to  the  whole  question.  Rid  your  mind  of  the 
notion  that  a  partial  knowledge  of  courage  is  true  knowledge; 
try  to  define  it,  and  then  you  know  it  truly.    For  then  you 
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have  a  concept  of  it,  that  is  a  mental  representation  in  which 
all  other  views  and  aspects  of  the  subject  are  articulated,  or- 
ganized and  vitalized.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  that  courage 
is  beautiful,  or  noble,  or  useful,  but  if  that  is  all  you  know 
about  it,  the  sophist  will  catch  you  in  the  meshes  of  his  subtle 
quibbling,  and  before  you  know  it  you  are  taking  true  courage 
for  false  and  false  for  true.  But,  if  you  build  up  in  your 
mind  a  concept  of  courage,  you  know  the  definition  of  courage, 
you  know  it  as  it  really  is,  and  no  amount  of  mental  jugglery 
can  betray  you  into  taking  the  true  for  the  false  or  the  false 
for  the  true.  If,  now,  you  treat  aU  the  other  moral  notions  in 
the  same  way,  you  have  a  sure  foundation  on  which  to  build  a 
science  of  morality  based  on  principles.  Before  Socrates'  time 
molality  was  taught;  but  it  was  taught  by  means  of  examples, 
by  heroic  types  or  by  citation  of  moral  maxims  and  proverbs. 
Thus,  courage  was  inculcated  by  an  appeal  to  the  example  of 
Achilles  or  Hector,  or  by  quoting  such  ethical  proverbs  as 
"  God  hates  a  coward,"  "  The  brave  die  only  once,  the  coward, 
fearing  death,  dies  a  thousand  times,"  etc.  Socrates  first 
sought  a  definition  of  courage,  and  used  that  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture in  moral  instruction.  Thus  he  reformed  the  Athenian 
world  in  regard  to  conduct  by  insisting  that  knowledge,  true 
knowledge,  is  the  foundation  of  all  right  living.  We  need  not 
inquire  here  how  far  he  was  right  and  how  far  he  was  wrong. 
He  was  partly  one  and  partly  the  other.  Let  us  pass,  rather 
to  his  successor,  Plato  and  so  come  to  the  Socratic  influence  as 
it  was  brought  to  bear  on  Aristotle. 

Plato  was  the  dreamer,  the  poet,  the  metaphysician.  What 
Socrates  laid  down  as  a  principle  of  ethical  reform,  he  extended 
into  wider  fields  and  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  nature  of 
reality.  The  concept,  said  Socrates,  is  true  knowledge.  We 
know  a  thing  truly  when  we  can  define  it.  Therefore,  con- 
cluded Plato,  the  core  of  reality  in  the  thing  is  what  the  con- 
cept represents,  namely  an  ideal  element,  a  something  that  is 
not  imperfect,  fragmentary,  changeable,  evanescent,  but  per- 
fect, integral,  imchangeable,  eternal.  What  makes  courage  to 
be  courage  is  this  ideal  element  in  it.    The  same  is  true  of 
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justice,  goodness,  beauty  and  even  of  concrete  things,  such  as 
plants,  animals  and  men.    There  is,  in  each  case  an  Idea,  as 
Plato  calls  it,  which,  participated  in  some  way,  by  the  object  of 
our  experience,  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is.    There  is  somewhere 
complete,  absolute,  perfect,  unchangeable  Justice,  which  makes 
that  action  or  this  man  to  be  just.    There  is,  somewhere,  com- 
plete, absolute,  perfect,  unchangeable  Beauty,  which,  commu- 
nicated, somehow,  to  objects  here  on  earth,  makes  them  to  be 
beautiful.    The  "  somewhere  "  is  further  defined  by  calling  it 
the  World  of  Ideas.    That  is  a  world  which  moves  in  viewless 
majesty  above  the  heavens.    It  is  the  home  of  all  that  is  per- 
fect, of  all  that  is  noble,  sublime  and  grand.    There,  in  that 
world  above  us,  there  is  no  imperfection,  no  change,  no  decay. 
When  we  are  dissatisfied,  as  we  all  sometimes  are,  with  things 
as  we  find  them  in  our  own  world,  when  we  discover  the  flaw 
in  what  is  beautiful,  the  taint  in  what  is  noble,  the  rift  in  the 
lute  which  makes  the  harmony  of  earthly  happiness,  we  turn 
with  relief  to  that  other  world  where  Beauty  is  flawless,  no- 
bility is  without  taint,  and  harmony  complete  and  unmarred. 
Thus  Plato's  World  of  Ideas  is  a  response  to  a  need  which  the 
human  heart  has  always  felt,  and  will  always  feel,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  universal  belief  in  a  land  of  the  ever  blessed, 
the  Golden  Islands  of  Atlantis,  the  Tir-na-n'og,  or  land  of 
everlasting  youth,  in  which  our  Celtic  forefathers  believed. 
Moreover,  Plato  teaches,  this  World  of  Ideas  is  our  original 
home.    We  dwelt  there  once,  at  least  our  souls  did  before  they 
were  cast  into  the  prison  of  our  bodies,  in  punishment  for  some 
primordial  crime.    In  that  happy  existence,  our  souls  had  im- 
mediate and  fully  satisfying  vision  of  the  Ideas,  of  the  eternal 
perfect  prototypes  of  all  things.    When  they  fell,  our  souls 
were  steeped  in  the  river  of  forgetfulness  so  that  all  distinct 
memory  of  those  visions  was  wiped  out.    When,  now,  we  see 
in  the  world  around  us  the  feeble  imitations  of  those  Ideas, 
when  we  see  a  just  action  or  a  just  man,  when  we  behold  a 
beautiful  scene  or  listen  to  a  sweet  strain  of  music,  there  comes 
over  us  a  memory  of  the  original  Justice  and  the  original 
Beauty  which  we  saw  long  ago.    And  it  is  almost  certain  that 
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our  first  recollection  will  be  the  recollection  of  Beauty;  for  of 
all  the  Ideas  that  is  the  one  that  shines  out  most  strikingly 
in  the  imitation  of  it.  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 
An  action  may  be  just,  a  person  may  be  good,  and  we  pass 
them  by  unnoticed.  But  let  a  thing  be  beautiful,  and  we  all 
perceive  at  once  that  it  is  beautiful.  Therefore,  says  Plato, 
the  recollection  of  our  vision  of  Ideas  begins  with  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful ;  the  love  of  the  beautiful  is  the  begin- 
ning of  all  philosophy,  for  philosophy  is  the  quest  of  the 
knowledge  of  Ideas. 

You  see  now  to  what  an  extent  Plato  was  a  poet  and  a 
dreamer.  He  wraps  his  thoughts  in  myth  and  allegory,  and 
tries  by  the  persuasive  beauty  of  the  picture  he  draws  to  lift 
us  up  from  the  sordid  cares  of  this  material  world  to  a  con- 
templation of  the  spiritual  truth  and  beauty  in  the  perfect 
world  above  us.  There  was  something  grim,  determined,  even 
highanded  about  Socrates,  the  reformer.  He  would  stop  you 
in  the  street  and  compel  you  to  listen,  and  if,  like  Alcibiades, 
you  felt  yourself  chained  to  the  spot,  and  feared  "  to  grow  old 
sitting  at  his  feet,"  it  is  because  of  the  earnestness  which  lends 
burning  eloquence  to  Bis  words.  Plato's  method  is  different. 
He  does  not  believe  in  throttling  an  acquaintance  and  forcing 
him  to  become  a  disciple.  He  would  rather  lead  you  than 
drive  you.  He  throws  around  your  soul  the  subtle  silken  fila- 
ments of  his  allegory;  sirenlike  he  lures  you  by  the  sweet  har- 
mony of  his  style  and  the  music  of  his  thoughts  until,  if  you 
do  not  agree  with  him,  you  would  at  least  wish  to  agree  with 
him,  and' if  you  decline  to  follow,  it  is  with  a  sigh  of  regret 
that  you  stay  your  steps  and  redescend  to  solid  earth.  He  is 
more  concerned  to  please  you  and  console  you  than  he  is  to 
convince  you.  In  fact,  he  sometimes  wishes  not  to  convince 
you.  He  wovild  be  disappointed  if  you  took  him  seriously. 
Por  there  is  a  subtle  irony  in  many  of  his  arguments,  and  you 
must  be  on  your  guard  against  it.  He  is,  therefore,  a  genius 
"  at  once  ironical,  dramatic,  allegorical,"  and  we  may  add  ana- 
gogical,  by  which  I  mean  that  his  chief  concern  is  to  lift  us  to 
a  higher  viewpoint  from  which  we  may  contemplate  without 
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sorrow  or  despair  the  ehortoomingB,  the  imperfections,  the  dis- 
appointments and  disasters  which  come  into  our  lives  from 
the  waywardness  and  the  sordidness  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

If  Socrates  is  the  reformer,  rough,  earnest,  grimly  deter- 
mined, and  Plato  is  the  poet,  ironical  at  times,  dramatic,  alle- 
gorical, and  always  sweetly  persuasive  in  the  direction  of  better 
things,  Aristotle  is  the  cold,  calm,  matter  of  fact  scientist,  a 
genius,  as  Newman  says,  "  curious,  fertile,  penetrating,  ana- 
lytical." He  has  none  of  the  rugged  earnestness  of  Socrates; 
he  lacks  the  poetic  fire  of  Plato ;  he  takes  for  granted  that  we 
desire  to  know,  that  we  share  his  grand  and  comprehensive 
curiosity,  and  he  tries  to  satisfy  that  craving  in  us.  He  does 
not  compel  us,  as  Socrates  would;  neither  does  he  take  the 
trouble  to  persuade  us,  as  Plato  does;  he  is  content  with  con- 
vincing us,  since  he  knows  that  we  are  endowed  with  minds 
open  to  conviction.  Thus,  he  does  not  trace  the  beginning  of 
philosophy  to  our  love  of  the  beautiful ;  he  ascribes  it  to  a  cer- 
tain inquisitiveness  which,  as  he  says  in  the  opening  sentence 
of  his  Metaphysics,  is  common  to  all  men.  "  Knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  conduct "  was  the  motto  of  Socrates,  the  reformer. 
"  Knowledge  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  life  of  the  spirit "  was 
the  motto  of  Plato  the  poet  and  metaphysician ;  "  Knowledge 
for  its  own  sake "  is  the  supreme  principle  with  Aristotle. 
Socrates  sought  to  reform  human  conduct;  Plato  tried  to  re- 
construct human  life  on  a  spiritual  basis.  Aristotle  was  con- 
tent to  reorganize  himian  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  science. 
Socrates  relied  on  his  earnestness ;  Plato  derived  his  power  from 
his  aspiration  and  inspiration;  Aristotle  sought  to  succeed  by 
definiteness  and  systematization. 

There  was,  then,  in  these  three  great  men  a  difference  of 
temperament  which  was  fundamental.  There  was  also  a  differ- 
ence in  their  conceptions  of  their  own  lifework.  There  was 
even  a  difference  in  their  ideas  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  phi- 
losophy. Nevertheless,  there  is  a  thread  of  historical  con- 
tinuity and,  I  might  even  say,  of  logical  consecutiveness  running 
through  the  succession  of  their  systems  of  thought.  We  have 
seen  how  Plato  depended  on  Socrates  and  at  the  same  time 
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advanced  beyond  Socratic  concepts  to  his  theory  of  Ideas.  In 
like  manner  Aristotle  depended  on  Plato,  and  improved  on  the 
Platonic  explanation  of  reality.  The  Concept  is  a  universal 
representation  in  the  mind.  Let  us  describe  the  work  of  Soc- 
rates by  saying  that,  in  opposition  to  the  sophists,  he  estab- 
lished the  universal  as  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  conduct. 
Plato's  Ideas  are  also  universal.  But  they  not  only  serve  as  a 
basis  of  knowledge  and  as  ideals  of  conduct;  they  also  exist 
by  themselves  in  the  world  above  us  and  enter  somehow  into 
things  in  the  world  around  us,  making  those  things  to  be  what 
they  are.  Aristotle  accepts  the  universal  as  an  acquisition,  so 
to  speak,  already  acknowledged.  He  does  not  need  to  fight 
over  again  the  battles  won  by  Socrates.  Furthermore,  he 
agrees  with  Plato  that  the  universal  has  a  metaphysical  applica- 
tion; in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  reality  of 
things..  But  here,  he  parts  company  with  his  master.  The 
universal  is  not  an  ideal  in  a  world  above  us:  it  is  an  essence 
in  the  world  around  us.  There  is,  if  you  will,  a  world  of 
universal  forms  of  things,  there  is  Justice  as  well  as  just 
actions,  there  is  Goodness  as  well  as  good  deeds,  there  is  Beauty 
as  well  as  beautiful  things,  there  is  Humanity  as  well  as  human 
beings.  But  these  universals  are  essences  in  the  things  which 
we  experience ;  they  are  not  separate  forms  existing  in  a  world 
of  their  own.  For  Aristotle  the  Platonic  world  of  Ideas  is 
beautiful  (no  one  can  fail  to  pay  ijt  that  tribute) ;  for  him, 
as  for  most  of  us,  it  is  persuasive,  attractive,  consoling.  But, 
he  thinks,  it  is  unreal.  There  is  no  proof  that  it  exists.  Nay 
more,  there  is  no  need  of  its  existence;  for  the  forces,  if  we 
may  so  call  them,  which  are  supposed  to  exist  there,  really 
exist  in  the  world  around  us;  if  we  could  only  convince  our- 
selves that  they  are  there,  we  can  have,  without  believing  in 
the  Platonic  world,  all  the  advantages  that  such  a  belief  would 
confer.  You  remember  how  in  the  school  of  Athens,  Bafael 
makes  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  be  the  central  figures  in  that 
masterly  grouping  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  Plato,  the 
idealist,  the  dreamer  of  beautiful  dreams,  points  upward  to 
the  world  of  better  and  happier  existence,  where  we  once  dwelt, 
and  to  which  by  philosophy  we  can  once  more  return.  Aris- 
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totle  with  extended  palm  seems  at  once  to  check  the  enthusiasm 
of  Plato  and  to  indicate  by  his  gesture  that  the  world  which 
Plato  seeks  above  us  is  around  us  and  beneath  us.  Volumes 
could  not  describe  more  accurately  the  difference  in  the  fimda* 
mental  tenets  of  the  two  philosophers.  It  is  a  difference  which 
was  temperamental  as  well  as  logical,  reaching  down  into  the 
abysmal  depths  of  genius  in  both  cases.  It  is  a  difference 
which  is,  so  to  speak,  structural,  reaching  out  in  the  two 
systems  into  every  branch  of  philosophy  and  every  department 
of  science. 

Resuming,  now,  what  has  been  said  about  the  relations  of 
these  three  men  to  one  another  in  the  region  of  thought,  let 
ua  try  to  understand  clearly  the  technical  terms  used.  By 
Concept  I  mean  a  universal,  as  distinct  from  a  particular,  or 
fragmentary,  representation  of  a  thing  in  the  individual  mind. 
It  is  such  a  representation  as  is  expressed  by  the  definition  of 
a  thing.  If  I  were  to  draw  a  triangle  on  a  blackboard  before 
you,  your  mental  image  of  that  would  not  be  a  concept,  but  a 
percept  But  you  know  what  a  triangle  in  general  is ;  you  can 
define  a  triangle  by  saying  that  it  is  a  figure  having  three 
sides.  The  mental  image  corresponding  to  that  is  a  Oonoept. 
Now,  that  is  as  far  as  Socrates  went.  He  did  a  good  deal 
when  he  brought  us  to  the  point  where,  realizing  that  we  can 
attain  such  mental  images,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
sophist  or  the  skeptic  By  Idea  (always  with  a  capital  I)  I 
understand  a  form,  or  prototype,  according  to  which  things 
are  made — ^perhaps  ideal  would  be  a  better  word  than  Idea 
here — ^which  exists  in  a  perfect  world  above  us,  and  is  some- 
how also  in  the  world  around  us,  participated,  fragmented  and 
in  a  sense  debased  by  its  union  with  matter,  but  always  per- 
forming a  metaphysical  function,  making  things  to  be  what 
they  are.  By  Essence  I  understand  also  a  form,  universal  like 
the  concept  and  the  Idea,  existing,  not  apart  from  things,  but 
in  them,  and  like  the  Idea  making  them  to  be  what  they  are. 
Concept,  Idea,  Essence;  these  are  the  three  words  which  con- 
cisely but  accurately  sum  up  the  work  of  Socrates,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  show  how  each  one  stands  related  to  the  others. 
Aristotle,  coming  last,  should  have  profited  by  what  his  prede- 
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cessors  had  achieved.  He  did  so;  and  his  formula,  Essence, 
is  consequently,  more  complex  than  the  other  two,  embodying, 
as  it  does,  what  is  in  them,  and  adding,  as  it  certainly  does 
also,  something  peculiarly  Aristotelian. 

The  peculiarly  Aristotelian  element  will  be  studied  later, 
as  to  content  in  logic,  in  natural  science,  in  metaphysics,  in  psy- 
chology, in  ethics,  in  art,  in  the  theory  of  the  state.  Here  we 
shall  be  satisfied  with  describing  its  spirit  And  that  spirit 
is,  in  a  word,  the  purely  scientifia  If  the  philosophers  of  all 
time  were  to  be  classified  as  apostles  of  warmth  and  apostles 
of  light,  Plato  would  be  preeminently  the  type  of  those  who 
bring  to  philosophy  the  fire  of  poetic,  and  almost  prophetic, 
inspiration.  Aristotle  would  be  just  as  preeminently  the  type 
of  those  who  illumine.  Plato's  philosophy  is  the  furnace  in 
which  human  life  is  passed  through  the  purifying  flames  and 
freed  from  aU  the  dross  of  passion  and  matter,  until  nothing 
but  the  pure  gold  of  spiritual  sentiment  remains.  Aristotle's 
philosophy  is  like  a  searchlight  that  is  turned  successively  into 
every  department  of  human  experience,  into  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  revealing  the  unpleasant 
as  well  as  the  pleasant,  the  unlovely  as  well  as  the  beautiful, 
the  passionate  as  well  as  the  pure,  the  material  as  well  as  the 
spiritual,  the  sordid,  the  imperfect,  the  diseased  as  well  as 
the  noble,  the  perfect  and  the  healthy.  And  in  all  the  revolv- 
ing of  this  merciless  light,  and  in  all  the  surprise,  the  pain,  the 
disappointment,  which,  as  human  beings,  we  experience  when 
we  follow  those  penetrating  rays,  there  is  one  principle  which, 
to  Aristotle's  way  of  thinking,  justifies  everything,  the  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  knowledge  is  always  and  everywhere  better 
than  ignorance,  that  the  highest  activity  of  the  soul  is  reason, 
and  that  the  endeavor  to  see  things  as  they  really  are  is  the 
noblest  pursuit  in  which  a  human  being  can  engage.  How  far 
this  is  true,  and  how  far  this  view  of  knowledge  is  justifiable, 
and,  on  the  other  hand  how  far  it  is  untrue  and  unjustifiable, 
is  proved  by  the  influence  for  good  and  evil  which  Aristode 
exerted  on  those  who  came  after  him.  That,  however,  will  be 
the  subject  of  another  study. 
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All  great  poetry,  in  the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold,  is  "  a 
criticism  of  life."  Whatever  be  the  truth  of  the  test,  the  poems 
of  Francis  Thompson  do  not  fail  when  tried  by  this  touchstone. 
Their  keynote  is  to  be  sought  in  some  words  of  the  essay  on 
Shelley :  "  With  many  the  religion  of  beauty  must  always  be  a 
passion  and  a  power;  it  is  only  evil  when  divorced  from  the 
worship  of  the  Primal  Beauty."  They  deal,  then,  with  the 
problem  whether  the  aesthetic  sense  suffices  to  discover  the 
true  meaning  of  life,  how  it  may  be  disciplined  and  touched 
to  its  finest  issues.  In  this  respect  they  recall  the  theme  of 
Pater's  "  Marius  the  Epicurean  "  who,  through  the  strayings 
of  a  restless  sense  of  beauty,  kept  the  whiteness  of  his  soul  and 
attained  to  the  Vision  Beautiful.  Of  such  an  ordeal  The 
Hound  of  Heaven  is  a  touching  record.  It  describes  the  ascent 
of  love  through  material  objects  to  God.  The  sense  of  flight 
through  infinite  spaces,  the  ardor  of  pursuit  and  hurry  of  avoid- 
ance until  the  bourne  is  reached  in  "  the  hid  battlements  of 
eternity,"  are  conveyed  inimitably  in  the  speed  and  impulse 
of  matchless  verse.  The  passion  for  beauty,  not  satisfied  with 
love  of  Nature  or  of  creature,  gradually  becomes  spiritualized 
and  seeks  its  proper  object  in  Qod.  Such  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  poet  arrives  in  his  verse  as  in  his  life,  the  theme  on 
which  his  poems  are  but  a  commentary. 

One  of  the  stages  of  his  ascent  to  the  divine  was  through  his 
love  of  Nature.  He  loves  it  with  an  affection  as  passionate 
and  personal  as  Keats'  or  Shelley's,  rather  than  with  the  austere 
cult  of  Wordsworth.  To  him  it  is  a  living  thing  with  whom 
he  joys  and  sorrows  in  turn.  With  the  abafndon  of  a  lover,  he 
colors  it  with  the  changing  hues  of  his  own  fancies,  and  shapes 
it  with  his  varying  thought : 

"  What  wild  Dionysia,  I,  young  Bacchanal, 
Danced  in  thjr  lapl.  .  .  . 
I  brake  throngh  thy  doon  of  ranset, 
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Ran  before  the  hooves  of  sunrise, 
Shook  thy  matron  tresses  down  in  fancies 
Wild  and  wilful 

As  a  poet's  hand  could  twine  them; 
Caught  in  my  fantasy's  crystal  chalice 
The  Bow,  as  its  cataract  of  colors 
Flashed  to  the  downward." 

It  is  peopled  by  bright  beings  (such  as  the  Greeks  loved  to 
fancy)  whom  he  sees  again,  as  in  some  "  renascence  of  wonder," 
with  fresh  undimmed  eyes',  and  senses  still  virgin.  He  addresses 
them  with  a  regret  as  poignant  as  Wordsworth's  for  their 
passing : 

"Must  ye  fade — 
O  old  essential  candours,  ye  who  made 
The  earth  a  living  and  a  radiant  thing — 
And  leave  her  corpse  in  our  strained,  cheated  arms!  " 

Yet  how  vital  these  nature-presences  were  may  be  judged 
from  their  fresh  renewal  in  Thompson's  verse.    How  subtly 
.  for  instance  a  stormy  sea  is  suggested  in  the  exquisite  lines : 

"The  Nereid  tip-toe  on  the  scud  o'  the  surge 
With  iohiatling  tresses  dank  athwart  her  face 
And  all  her  figure  poised  in  lithe,  Circean  grace." 

or  the  peeping  forest  life  in  the  picture  of 

"  The  Dryad  at  timid  gate  by  the  leood-side " 

how  he  evokes 

"The  silver-stoled  damsels  of  the  sea. 
Or  lake,  or  fount,  or  stream. 

The  glimmering  shapes  of  its  dim-tressM  daughters." 

Such  glimpses  of  a  dream-world  beneath  the  sea  recall  in- 
evitably Shelley  and  Walter  Savage  Landor..  Like  them, 
Thompson  reveals  to  us  the  viewless  creatures  of  the  elements, 
denizens  of  earth,  air,  and  water,  the  spirits  of  the  seasons, 
and  interprets  Nature's  changes  in  terms  of  their  moods. 
Thus  "  A  Corymbus  for  Autumn "  represents  it  as  a  lusty 
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maiden,  a  Bacchante  scattering  with  riotous  largesse  all  the 
falling  wealth  of  the  year.  Similarly  he  shows  us,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  human  pity, 

"the  maidens  of  the  mist 
Clinging  the  necks  of  the  unheeding  hills." 

He  is  stiangely  divided  between  the  pagan  and  Christian  man- 
ner of  envisaging  iN'ature.  The  splendid  "  Ode  to  the  Setting 
Sun,"  which  is  a  presentation  of  both,  may  be  likened  to  the 
overture  of  "  Tannhaiiser."  It  is  an  expression  in  a  subtler 
measure  and  a  more  aerial  scale  of  the  pagan  and  the  Christian 
motif.  The  pagan  view  yields  completely  in  the  "  Orient 
Ode,"  to  the  vision  of  the  whole  earth  swujig  like  a  thurible 
before  "  the  embannered  Throne."  So  the  seasons  have  their 
ritual,  the  dawn  and  day-fall  their  special  rubrics.  The 
heavens  declare  to  him  the  glory  of  Ood.  He  sees  Him  figured 
in  the  blood-red  sunset,  in  the  white  ministry  of  the  frost  and 
snow  in 

"The  moving  waters  at  their  priest-like  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores." 

To  this  delight  in  IN'ature  he  adds  a  humanity  as  ardent  as 
Charles  Lamb's.  He  is  rooted  by  a  thousand  fibres  to  the 
kindly  earth :  his  poems  are  saturated  with  this  human  quality. 
To  children  he  has  dedicated  a  whole  chaplet  of  verse  which 
recalls  the  musical  titles  of  the  seventeenth  century :  "  To 
Monica  thought  dying,"  "  The  Making  of  Viola "  and  Sister 
Songs  with  their  burthen  "For  Singing  to  Sylvia."  They 
breathe  innocence  and  the  Spring.  And  he  approaches  them 
with  such  tender  delicacy  for  their  flower-like  bloom  that  his 
treatment  of  "  The  Child-Woman "  deserves  Landor's  self- 
tribute  : 

"The  ever-sacred  cup 
Of  the  pure  \i\y  hath  between  ray  hands 
Felt  safe,  unsoiled,  nor  lost  one  grain  of  gold." 

They  are  the  earthly  links  which  connect  him  most  nearly  with 
heaven.    So  his  brief  meeting. and  parting  with  the  child 
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"  Daisy  "  by  the  sea-shore  was  for  him  an  incident  full  of  the 
pathos  of  "  the  whole  woeful  heart  of  things."  Seaders  will 
remember  that  other  incident  of  one  of  his  homeless  nights  in 
London  when  he  was  befriended  by  a  waif 

"A  child,  ....  a  gpring-flower;  but  a  flower 
Fallen  from  the  budded  coronal  of  Spring, 
And  through  the  city  atreets  blown  withering." 

and  the  utter  ferror  of  humanity  which  throbs  in  his  after- 
yearning  for 

"  The  healing  harms 
And  whitest  witchery,  a-lurk  in  that 
Authentic  cestus  of  two  girdling  arms." 

In  general  his  love  for  hia  fellows  is  sublimated  and  refined, 
redeemed  from  the  animal  camaraderie  of  Whitman.  He  has 
interest  only  for  "  the  human  face  divine."  All  earthly  beauty 
is  a  symbol;  the  fair  shows  of  sense  but  broken  lights  of  the 
divine — ^the  keys,  he  loved  to  say,  on  which  God  modulates 
through  the  universe.  Thus  he  writes  of  the  lady  of  "Her 
Portrait," 

"  God  laid  his  fingers  on  the  iyories 
Of  her  pure  members  aa  on  smoothM  keys. 
And  there  out-breathed  her  spirit* s  harmonies." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  poem  of  this  Catholic  mystic 
with  the  pagan  mysticism  of  Shelley's  "  Epipsyohidion."  How 
far  removed  are  both  from  the  frankly  sensual  inspiration  of 
Swinburne's  "  Dolores  "  and  "  Laus  Veneris  "  1 

Francis  Thompson's  poetry  has  been  called  "  sacramental." 
There  is  no  other  word  to  express  its  peculiar  quality.  To  him 
all  finite  things  are  symbols,  their  beauty  but  a  revelation  of 
the  imseen,  a  means  by  which  it  becomes  visible  to  us  "  as  in 
a  glass  darkly."  It  is  his  very  realization  of  natural  loveli- 
ness which  leads  him  to  God,  the  Author  of  it  all.  He  has 
learned  the  law  of  its  caducity: 

"Whatao  looks  lorelily 
Is  bat  the  rainbow  on  life's  weeping  rain." 
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and,  with  Keats  and  Herrick,  knows  only  too  well  the  fleeting 
character  of 

"Beauty  tlutt  most  die: 
And  J07  wImm  hand  is  flTer  at  his  lipa 
Bidding  adieu;  and  aching  Pleasure  nigh 
Turning  to  poison  while  the  bee-mouth  sips." 

He  must  needs  pass  through  it  and  bejond  to  crj  with  St 
Augustine :  "  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  O  Lord,  and  our 
hearts  are  restless  till  they  rest  in  Thee."  Thus  he  learns  the 
lesson  of  renunciation,  and  asoetism  becomes  his  gospel.  His 
bright  Hellenism  had  availed  nothing  for  "earth  with  heavy 
griefs  so  overwhelmed."  "  The  Anthem  of  Earth "  is  like 
some  grand  organ  voluntary  on  this  sombre  theme.  It  is  Ham- 
let's dark  vision  of  mortality:  pidvis  et  umbra  sumus.  Yet 
this  problem  of  evil  only  serves  to  make  possible  a  synthesis 
which  embraces  and  resolves  all  human  sorrow  and  affection 
in  a  higher  unity.  The  return  is  effected  by  a  deeper  con- 
sideration of  life  and  mortality  which  finds  "  admirable  the 
manner  of  our  corruption  as  of  our  healtL"  In  "  The  Mistress 
of  Vision  "  and  other  poems  he  teaches  us,  in  common  with  all 
the  great  mystics,  the  amenities  of  the  Cross.  The  poet,  be- 
come anchorite,  has  penetrated  its  inwardness: 

"The  essence  of  all  suffering  which  is  Joy." 

and  refers  it  to  the  mercy  of  God.  For  it  is  naught  but '  Shade 
of  Thy  Hand  outstretched  caressingly.'  Such  is  the  goal  of 
his  quest,  the  spiritual  note  on  which  he  doses.  Thus  his 
poems  may  be  called,  in  an  application  truer  than  Swinburne 
intended, 

"the  golden  book  of  spirit  and  of  sense. 
The  Holy  Writ  of  Beauty." 

FlOBBITOE  MOTNmAK. 
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It  is  futile  to  hope  to  find  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
Christian  authors  the  delineation  of  any  scheme  of  life  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  modem  economic  science.  At  the  time 
there  was  not  only  no  technical  language  of  economics  but 
profound  ignorance  of  the  principles  and  workings  of  economic 
forces.  This  ignorance  was  imiversal.  The  utter  failure  of 
the  highly  trained  officials  of  the  Boman  Imperial  administra- 
tion to  grasp  the  significance  of  economic  law  brings  on  them 
the  ridicule  of  modem  students  of  the  subject.  Schiller  is 
never  tired  pointing  out  how  frequently  they  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  attempting  to  relieve  the  fiscal  necessities  of  the 
state  by  the  fatal  expedient  of  debasing  the  coinage.^  When 
remedial  legislation  was  resorted  to,  it  arose  from  no  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  economic  heresy  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, but  from  sad  experience  of  the  evils  which  had  resulted 
therefrom. 

Economic  forces,  however,  operate  and  make  themselves  felt 
as  potent  factors  in  life  independently  of  any  knowledge  or 
investigation  of  their  character.  Thus,  while  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  may  offer  no  light  on  the  scientific  side  of  economic 
questions,  they,  as  exponents  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  life, 
show  what  attitude  was  taken  towards  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activities  of  their  time.  Their  position  was  invariably 
that  of  moralists,  not  economists.  When  they  expressed  them- 
selves it  was  to  oppose  injustice  or  to  combat  ideas  which 
conflicted  with  the  Christian  concept  of  duty  and  destiny. 
Their  unsparing  denunciation  of  evil,  however,  and  their  in- 
sistance  on  the  practice  of  Christian  virtue  placed  them  in  a 
position  of  constant  antagonism  to  certain  conditions  which 
could  not  be  changed  without  affecting  the  social  and  economic 

'  Geachichte  der  rBmiachen  Kaiserzeit,  Vol.  I,  pp.  301,  380,  762,  770,  843. 
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life  of  the  community.  They  preached  no  new  social  doctrines 
but  they  waged  a  determined  propaganda  against  the  vices 
inherent  in  the  slave  system,  against  the  laziness  and  contempt 
for  labor  among  the  masses,  against  the  luxury  and  sensuality 
in  the  lives  of  the  wealthy,  against  usury,  against  materialism, 
etc.,  all  of  which  were  regarded  as  obstacles  to  the  attainment 
of  Christian  perfection. 

The  position  of  the  early  Christian  teachers  towards  matters 
of  an  economic  character  offers  at  the  outset  one  general  source 
of  difficulty  which  may  be  "taken  as  the  root  of  all  the  misunder- 
standing which  exists  regarding  their  teaching.  To  properly 
interpret  their  words  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  matters  bearing 
on  conduct,  a  sharp  distinction  must  be  made  between  what 
is  laid  down  as  of  precept  and  what  is  inculcated  as  being 
merely  of  counsel.  This  distinction  is  all  the  more  pertinent 
in  the  present  case  because  the  things  of  counsel  are  nearly 
always  intended  to  promote  individual  perfection  and  rarely 
meant  for  the  community  at  large.  Thus  the  high  regard  in 
which  celibacy  is  held  in  the  Church  does  not  conflict  in  any 
way  with  her  equally  high  and  well  defined  historical  attitude 
towards  matrimony. 

The  failure  of  many  writers  to  grasp  the  significance  of  this 
necessary  distinction  has  led  to  much  confusion  of  thought  at 
the  present  time.  This,  however,  is  not  surprising  because, 
even  in  the  early  church,  the  lack  of  perception  between  what 
was  purely  ascetical  and  what  was  of  general  application  led 
to  irregularities  of  thought  and  conduct  which  called  forth 
sharp  denunciation  from  Christian  writers  and  frequently  the 
condemnation  of  the  Church.  Because  of  their  rigorism  and 
their  inculcation  of  a  fantastic  scheme  of  life,  the  Montanists 
laid  the  foimdation  for  their  separation  from  the  general  body 
of  the  faithful.  In  the  same  manner  the  anti-social  teachings 
of  the  Gnostics,  especially  in  regard  to  marriage  and  property, 
marked  them  off  as  completely  from  the  orthodox  Christians 
as  did  their  peculiar  doctrines  on  Dualism. 

So  widely  and  with  such  little  discretion  were  these  Gnostic 
doctrines  preached  that  they  became  a  positive  obstacle  to  the 
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spread  of  Christianity  and  a  source  of  anguisli  to  many  zealous 
Christians.  Clement  of  Alexandria  felt  himself  called  on  to 
write  a  special  treatise  which  he  entitled  "What  Rich  Man 
shall  be  Saved  ?  "  to  show  that  riches  were  not  necessarily  a 
bar  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  happiness.  The  purpose  of 
the  work  was  to  reassure  those  Christians  who  did  not  feel 
themselves  capable  of  observing  the  ascetic  rigors  which  were 
said  to  be  the  true  exposition  of  Christian  conduct  and  morality. 

Misapprehensions  of  a  similar  character  are  foimd  to-day. 
Statements  of  the  early  Christian  writers  are  torn  from  their 
context,  and  expressions  of  hostility  to  riches  and  property 
and  pleasures  resting  purely  on  spiritual  grounds  are  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  inference  that  the  possession  of  property  or 
wealth  was  held  to  be  incompatible  with  true  Christianity. 
Other  statements  bearing  on  the  duty  of  the  wealthy  towards 
their  weaker  and  less  fortunate  brethren  are  frequently  taken 
to  mean  that  in  the  minds  of  these  authors  fraternal  charity 
was  synonymous  with  communism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Christian  teachers  seldom  troubled  themselves  about  purely 
temporal  things.  They  were  preachers  who,  weighing  the 
present  life  against  the  life  to  come,  naturally  spoke  with 
harshness  of  wealth  and  power  and  earthly  attachments  which 
might  hinder  men  from  attaining  their  real  destiny,  eternal 
happiness. 

Hence  denunciation  of  wealth  and  power  cannot  place  the 
early  Christians  in  the  position  of  desiring  the  destruction  of 
the  old  and  the  establishment  of  new  economic  conditions. 
Their  insistence  that  perfection  could  be  attained  only  by  aban- 
doning all  undue  attachment  to  material  things  cannot  be  made 
to  apply  to  any  social  scheme  in  preference  to  others.  What 
was  preached  in  the  highly  centralized  and  absolutistic  Empire 
of  Rome  with  its  gross  poverty  and  tremendous  riches  would 
be  equally  valid  under  a  communistic  regime  or  in  any  form 
of  society  where  the  indulgence  of  physical  cravings  might 
stifle  spiritual  aspirations. 

Historic  considerations  must  also  at  times  be  borne  in  mind 
in  order  to  understand  some  statements  of  the  early  Christian 
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■writers  on  the  subject  of  wealth  and  property.  In  many  cases 
possession  was  acquired  or  accompanied  by  violation  of  the 
moral  law.  Where  such  was  the  case  the  Christian  moralists 
were  not  sparing  in  their  denunciations. 

No  analysis  or  discussion  of  the  social  teaching  of  the  early 
Christians  can  offer  satisfactory  results  which  does  not  take 
into  accoimt  their  general  teaching  on  human  life  and  destiny. 
In  their  minds  the  attainment  of  eternal  happiness  was  the 
paramount  object  of  all  human  activity.  Man  had  been  es- 
tranged from  God  by  sin,  and  to  be  reinstated  in  the  divine 
favor  and  friendship  was  an  object  which  transcended  every 
other  consideration.  Salvation  and  future  happiness  threw 
all  other  problems  into  the  background.  The  visible  and  the 
earthly  lost  all  significance  when  compared  with  the  invisible 
and  supernatural.  The  ceaseless  and  bitter  struggles  in  this 
world  had  no  meaning  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  related 
with  eternal  happiness  or  eternal  woe. 

Such  beliefs  could  not  fail  to  affect  profoundly  their  views 
on  all  the  relations  of  life.  But  they  as  well  as  their  contem- 
poraries were  entirely  lacking  in  the  historic  spirit.  Paganism 
and  profane  philosophy  had  never  attained  to  the  concept  of 
a  world-history.  And  at  a  time  when  the  very  existence  of 
the  Church  was  at  stake,  when  all  the  faith  of  the  Christians 
was  required  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  ills  of  life,  and  when 
their  ranks  were  recruited  largely  from  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
it  is  not  natural  to  expect  that  they  should  concern  themselves 
about  formulating  theories  of  the  ideal  state.  Christianity, 
with  its  wonderful  power  for  the  regeneration  of  society,  was 
moulding  and  forming  their  lives  and  through  them  was  in- 
fluencing their  whole  environment,  but  they  were  themselves, 
perhaps,  not  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the  transformation 
which  was  taking  place.  Their  writings,  called  forth  by  special 
exigencies,  were  designed  as  a  general  rule  to  break  down  the 
force  of  pagan  opposition  rather  than  to  give  a  systematic  ex- 
position of  the  Christian  concept  of  life  in  all  its  bearings. 
The  consciousness  of  the  world  mission  and  social  values  of 
Christianity  worked  itself  out  gradually,  but  found  no  com- 
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plete  expression  until  St.  Augustine  expounded  his  Philosophy 
of  History  in  the  De  Civiiate  Dei. 

The  problems  connected  with  organized  society  and  espec- 
ially in  the  form  which  these  have  assumed  in  the  hands  of 
modem  investigators  did  not  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of 
the  early  Christians.  The  truths  of  Biology  or  History  as 
affecting  social  theory  did  not  help  to  mould  their  opinions  and 
they  had  no  conception  of  the  purely  technical  meaning  attached 
to  such  questions  as  Capital  and  Labor,  The  Inter-racial  Struggle 
for  Existence,  the  Principle  of  Population,  the  Force  of  Com- 
petition or  the  evils  and  advantages  of  Cosmopolitanism. 

A  distinct  advantage  however  accrues  to  their  position  from 
the  fact  that  they  viewed  the  world  and  its  activities  from  the 
standpoint  of  religion.  In  this  way  they  escaped  the  one-sided- 
ness  which  ignores  the  action  and  interaction  of  different  spheres 
of  effort.  The  universal  application  of  Christian  teaching  to 
all  activity  either  of  the  individual  or  the  commiinity  compelled 
them  to  view  life  in  all  its  phases,  and  thus  saved  them  from 
the  danger  of  narrowness. 

Taking  religion  as  the  basis  of  all  their  ideas  concerning 
the  relation  of  man  to  his  physical  environment  the  early  Chris- 
tians looked  on  the  possessor  as  merely  the  steward  of  earthly 
goods.  For  these  he  was  responsible  to  God  the  Creator  who 
was  the  supreme  Lord  and  Master.  In  themselves,  worldly  gifts 
were  not  an  end  but  a  means  to  the  sanctification  of  the  soul 
through  proper  use  and  the  service  of  one's  neighbor.  "  For 
whatever  we  receive  rightly  and  honorably,"  says  Origen,  "  we 
receive  from  God,  and  by  His  Providence,  as  ripe  fruits  and 
the  com  which  strengtheneth  man's  heart,  and  the  pleasant 
vine,  and  wine  which  rejoiceth  the  heart  of  man.  And  more- 
over the  fruit  of  the  olive  tree,  to  make  his  face  to  shine,  we 
have  from  the  Providence  of  God."  * 

'Contra  CeUum,  vni,  67.  It  ia  difficult  to  understand  how  Brentano 
can  take  this  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  to  mean  that  they  regarded  all 
property  as  a  "  verdammenswerte  Usurpation."  "  Die  wirtschaftlichen 
Ijehren  des  Christlichen  Alterthums."  Sitsungsieriohte  der  Bayer.  Akade- 
mie.   Philos-philol,  und  Bistor.  CUuse,  1902,  p.  169. 
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This  belief  which  finds  the  meaning  of  life,  not  in  its  relation 
to  its  environment,  but  in  its  bearing  on  ultimate  union  with 
God,  was  revolutionary  of  old  Greek  methods  of  thought  but 
not  necessarily  productive  of  a  new  social  order.  It  is  true  that 
the  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Creator  for  the  use  made  of 
His  gifts  would  tend  to  remove  much  of  the  inequality  and  in- 
justice which  had  prevailed,  but  this  could  be  brought  about 
without  changing  essentially  the  character  of  the  social  struc- 
ture. ISot  the  possession  of  earthly  goods  but  the  use  made  of 
them  was  the  question  of  paramount  importance. 

Not  less  striking  was  the  view  taken  of  man's  place  in  or- 
ganised society.  Here  too  the  supernatural  destiny  of  man  was 
taken  as  the  measure  of  his  relations  to  his  fellows,  and  because 
all  were  sharers  in  the  same  high  destiny  all  were  considered 
equal.  The  true  character  of  this  equality  is  most  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Lactantius  who  placed  justice  at  the  basis  of  the 
perfect  life.  "  Although  justice  embraces  all  the  virtues  to- 
gether, yet  there  are  two,  the  chief  of  all,  which  cannot  be  torn 
asunder  and  separated  from  it — piety  and  equity."  '  Explain- 
ing piety  to  be  nothing  more  than  knowing  and  worshipping 
God  he  expounded  his  views  of  Equity  "  The  other  part  of  jus- 
tice therefore  is  equity ;  and  it  is  plain  that  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  equity  of  judging  well,  though  this  also  is  praiseworthy 
in  a  just  man,  but  of  making  himself  equal  to  others  which 
Cicero  calls  equability.  For  God,  who  produces  and  gives 
breath  to  men,  willed  that  all  should  be  equal,  that  is,  equally 
matched.  He  has  imposed  on  all  the  same  conditions  of  living. 
He  has  produced  all  to  wisdom ;  He  has  promised  immortality 
to  all ;  no  one  is  cut  o£F  from  His  heavenly  benefits.  For  He 
distributes  to  all  alike  His  one  light,  sends  forth  His  fountains 
to  all,  supplies  food,  and  gives  the  most  pleasant  rest  of  sleep ; 
so  He  bestows  on  all  equity  and  virtue.  In  His  sight  no  one  is 
a  slave,  no  one  a  master ;  for  if  all  have  the  same  Father  by  an 
equal  right  we  are  all  children."  *  The  same  was  the  view 
of  Cyprian.    "  You  share  the  same  lot  in  respect  of  being  bom, 

*  Divine  Institutes,  v.  15.  *  Ibid. 
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the  same  condition  in  respect  of  dying;  you  have  like  bodily 
substance  and  a  common  order  of  souls,  you  come  into  this 
world  of  ours  and  depart  from  it  after  a  time  with  equal 
rights."  * 

In  the  opinion  of  Lactantius  "neither  the  Bomans  nor  the 
Greeks  could  possess  justice,  because  they  had  men  differing 
from  one  another  by  many  degrees,  from  the  poor  to  the  rich, 
from  the  humble  to  the  powerful ;  in  short,  from  private  persons 
to  the  highest  authorities  of  kings."  Even  though  similar  con- 
ditions might  exist  among  the  Christians,  he  shows  how  there 
could  be  no  real  inequality  among  them.  "  Some  one  will 
say,  are  there  not  among  you  some  poor  and  others  rich,  some 
servants  and  others  masters?  Is  there  not  some  difiference 
between  individuals?  There  is  none;  nor  is  there  any  other 
cause  why  we  mutually  bestow  upon  each  other  the  name  of 
brethren,  except  that  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  equal.  For 
since  we  measure  all  things  not  by  the  body  but  by  the  spirit, 
although  the  condition  of  bodies  is  different,  yet  we  have  no 
servants,  but  we  both  regard  and  speak  of  them  as  brothers  in 
spirit,  in  religion  as  fellow  servants."  * 

In  the  words  Omnia  humana  non  corpore,  sed  spiritu  meti- 
mur  is  to  be  found  the  real  meaning  of  the  early  Christian 
doctrine  of  equality.  Social  distinctions  were  merely  relative, 
and  material  prosperity  counted  for  little  when  viewed  from 
this  standpoint. 

The  idea  of  the  equality  of  men  was  associated  with  another 
of  equal  importance.  Fraternity,  which  also  rested  on  a  religious 
basis.  Lactantius,  expounding  at  length  this  doctrine,  says: 
"  But  the  change  of  the  age  and  the  expulsion  of  justice  is  to 
be  deemed  nothing  else  than  the  laying  aside  of  divine  religion, 
which  alone  effects  that  man  should  esteem  man  dear,  and 
should  know  that  he  is  boimd  to  him  by  the  tie  of  brotherhood, 
since  God  is  alike  a  Father  to  all,  so  as  to  share  the  bounties 
of  the  common  Gtod  and  Father  with  those  who  do  not  possess 

'Ad  Demetrianum,  8. 

'Divine  Inatitutea,  v.  16.  See  also  Minucius  Felix,  Oct.,  xxiviri, 
Omnes  pari  sorte  naacimur;  sola  virtute  diatinguimur. 
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them ;  to  injure  no  one,  to  oppress  no  one,  not  to  dose  his  door 
against  a  stranger,  not  his  ear  against  a  suppliant,  but  to  be 
bountiful,  beneficient  and  liberal.  This  truly  is  justice  and 
this  is  the  golden  age."  ^  Pursuing  this  idea  that  justice  is  the 
centre  of  all  virtue,  he  shows  the  duty  of  loving  (lod  necessarily 
implies  love  of  one's  neighbor.  "  The  first  oflSce  of  justice  is 
to  be  united  with  God,  the  second  with  man.  But  the  former 
is  called  religion;  the  second  is  named  mercy  or  kindness; 
which  virtue  is  peculiar  to  the  just  and  to  the  worshippers  of 
God,  because  this  alone  compromises  the  principle  of  common 
life."  *  How  this  idea  for  fraternity  and  kindness  to  others 
is  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  men  he  points  out  by  showing 
thair  comparative  defencelessness  as  compared  to  other  animals. 
"  But  because  He  made  him  naked  and  weak  that  He  might 
rather  furnish  him  with  wisdom.  He  gave  him  besides  other 
things  this  feeling  of  kindness;  so  that  man  should  protect, 
love  and  cherish  man  and  both  receive  and  afford  assistance 
against  all  dangers.  Therefore,  kindness  is  the  greatest  bond 
of  human  society ;  and  he  who  has  broken  this  is  to  be  deemed 
impious  and  a  parricide."  •  Such  doctrines  are  of  course  un- 
intelligible and  meaningless  unless  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  general  law  of  charity  which  bound  men  to  God  and  through 
Him  to  one  another. 

As  a  natural  result  of  this  doctrine  that  men  are  equal  and 
that  they  are  brothers,  there  follows  that  other  doctrine  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  human  race,  a  theory  of  the  entire  interde- 
pendence of  all  men,  which  first  found  practical  expression  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  Christians  and  by  which  they  may  be 
said  to  have  anticipated  by  centuries  the  conclusions  of  students 
of  anthropology  and  history.  "  For,"  says  Lactantius,  "  if  we 
all  derive  our  origin  from  one  man  whom  God  created,  we  are 
plainly  of  one  blood."  *°  For  mutual  protection  men  have  been 
given  this  affection  of  pity;  "  as  in  all  other  cases  the  motive 
for  the  exercise  of  this  affection  comes  from  religion;  for: 

^Divine  Inatitutes,  v.  6.  'Ibid.,  vi,  10. 

'Hid.  "Divine  Inatitutea,  \i.  10. 

"  Divine  Inatitutea,  in,  23. 
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"  whatever  a  man  has  bestowed  upon  another  hoping  for  no  ad- 
vantage from  him,  he  reallj  bestows  upon  himself  for  he  will 

receive  a  reward  from  God."  The  obligations  involved  in 
this  relation  of  solidarity  none  could  escape,  "  for  Qt)d  since 
He  is  kind,  wished  man  to  be  a  social  animal." 

From  the  beginning  the  practice  of  the  Christians  was  in  con- 
formity with  this  doctrine  and  this  ideal  of  social  conditions, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  turn  away  from  him  that  is  in  want,  but  thou 
shalt  share  all  things  with  thy  brother,  and  shalt  not  say  that 
they  are  thine  own,  for  if  ye  are  partakers  in  that  which  is 
immortal  how  much  more  in  things  which  are  mortal." 

How  far  the  early  Christians,  notwithstanding  their  insist- 
ance  on  the  equality  of  men,  were  from  committing  themselves 
to  any  system  of  collectivism  is  clear  from  the  stress  which  was 
constantly  laid  upon  the  worth  of  the  individual.  Individual- 
ism is  the  very  essence  of  their  moral  teaching,  laying,  as  it 
does,  all  weight  upon  the  question  of  salvation  which  can  be 
attained  only  through  individual  effort.  In  addition  to  in- 
sisting on  the  independent  worth  of  the  individual  they  were 
equally  vigorous  in  urging  both  by  word  and  practice  the  objec- 
tionableness  of  Commimism.  The  classic  theory  of  Commun- 
ism in  antiquity  was  that  of  Plato.  Lactantius  states  it  as 
follows :  "  Under  the  teaching  of  Socrates  it  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  Plato,  that  the  force  of  justice  consists  in  equality, 
since  all  are  bom  in  an  equal  condition.  Therefore  (he  says) 
they  must  have  nothing  private  or  their  own :  but  that  they  may 
be  equal,  as  the  method  of  justice  requires,  they  must  possess 
all  things  in  common."  *° 

Conceding  in  the  beginning  of  his  argument  that  Commu- 
nism might  be  endured  if  there  was  question  only  of  money,  he 
shows  how  repugnant  it  is  to  the  Christian  mind  because  it 
involves  the  hideous  doctrine  of  free-love,  because  it  destroys 
family  life  and  reduces  human  society  to  the  level  of  the  herds 
and  beasts.  In  essence  it  is  destructive  of  the  very  object  it 
sets  out  to  attain  "  because  there  is  no  more  violent  cause  of 

''Ibid,  VI,  12.  "/ftid.,  vi,  10. 

"Didaohe,  rr,  8.  Divine  Institutes,  m,  21. 
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discord  than  the  desire  of  one  woman  by  many  men."  The 
practical  results  of  attempting  to  impose  such  a  scheme  on 
society  would  be  to  introduce  adulteries  and  lusts,  to  remove 
temperance  and  chastity  and  modesty  and  frugality  "  which 
has  no  existence  when  there  is  no  property  of  one's  own." 
Turning  to  the  economic  side  of  the  question  he  argues:  "  The 
ownership  of  property  contains  the  materials  both  of  vices  and 
of  virtues,  but  a  community  of  goods  contains  nothing  else  than 
the  licentiousness  of  vices."  That  the  scheme  was  visionary 
and  impracticable  was  evidenced  to  his  mind  by  the  fact  "  that 
no  nation  has  existed  in  the  world  so  foolish  or  so  vain  as  to 
live  in  this  manner."  The  true  idea  of  equality,  the  real  com- 
m\mism,  is  to  be  found  "by  taking  away  not  marriage  and 
wealth  but  arrogance,  pride  and  haughtiness,  that  those  who 
are  powerful  and  lifted  upon  high  may  know  they  are  on  a 
level  even  with  the  neediest."  These  express  statements 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  among  the  early  Christians  no  one 
dreamt  of  regarding  the  Church  as  a  commimistic  society,  show 
that  their  social  ideals  did  not  extend  to  collectivism  or  the 
abolition  of  private  property. 

On  this  latter  question  of  private  property  and  the  cognate 
subject  of  riches,  the  mind  of  the  early  Christians  finds  such 
fuU  and  complete  expression  that  their  words  on  this  matter 
are  a  real  touchstone  to  their  concept  of  social  relations.  The 
only  one  of  the  early  writers  who  devoted  a  special  treatise 
to  the  subject  was,  as  has  been  said,  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
In  the  work,  "  What  Eich  Man  shall  be  Saved  ?  "  he  combats 
the  views  of  some  rigorists,  who,  confounding  use  and  abuse, 
maintained  that  the  possession  of  property  was  incompatible 
with  the  true  and  real  practice  of  a  Christian  life.^''  His 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  especially  valuable  because  he  speaks 
not  as  a  philosopher  or  economist,  but  as  a  theologian  aiming 
to  remove  a  misinterpretation  of  a  Scriptural  passage.  (Mark 
X,  17-31.) 

"Divine  Inttitute,  m,  21. 

"See  Funk,  "Klemens  von  Alezandrien  flber  Familie  und  Eigentam," 
KtrohengesohiohtUehe  Ahlumdhmgen  und  Unteriuohungen,  Vol.  n,  pp. 
45  seq. 
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The  words  of  Our  Lord  regarding  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  rich  attained  salvation  had  been  interpreted  by  some  to 
mean  that  the  possession  of  wealth  entailed  of  itself  exclusion 
from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  that  the  rich  who  desired 
salvation  should  accept  the  gospel  literally  and  sell  all  they 
had  or  otherwise  rid  themselves  of  their  earthly  possessions. 
Clement  refutes  this  interpretation  by  showing  in  the  first 
place  that  the  possession  of  riches  is  not  in  itself  blameworthy 
or  sinful.  "  Christ,"  he  says,  "  does  not,  as  some  conceive  ofiF- 
hand,  bid  him  throw  away  the  substance  he  possessed,  and  aban- 
don his  property ;  but  bids  him  banish  from  his  soul  his  notions 
about  wealth,  his  excitement  and  morbid  feeling  about  it,  the 
anxieties  which  are  the  thorns  of  existence,  which  choke  the 
seed  of  life.  For  thus  those  who  have  nothing  at  all  but  are 
destitute  and  beggars  for  their  daily  bread,  the  poor  dispersed 
on  the  streets,  who  know  not  God  and  God's  righteousness, 
simply  on  account  of  their  extreme  want  and  destitution  of 
subsistence,  and  lack  even  of  the  smallest  things,  were  most 
blessed  and  most  dear  to  God,  and  sole  possessors  of  everlasting 
life."  That  poverty  and  the  renunciation  of  earthly  posses- 
sions were  enjoined  upon  all  he  considers  to  be  contrary  to 
many  statements  and  facts  in  the  words  and  life  of  our  Lord. 
If  all  Christians  were  to  abandon  their  property  what  was  to 
be  said  about  this  command  regarding  the  giving  of  alms, 
making  friends  of  the  mammon  of  iniquity,  etc.  "  How  could 
one  give  food  to  the  hungry,  and  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothe 
the  naked  and  shelter  the  homeless,  for  not  doing  which  He 
threatens  with  fire  and  outer  darkness,  if  each  man  first  di- 
vested himself  of  all  these  things."  To  throw  away  riches 
would  be  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  power  of  aiding  our  neigh- 
bor; they  must  be  regarded  merely  as  instruments  which  God 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  mankind  to  aid  in  the  pursuit  of 
good.^°  Christ  does  not  forbid  men  to  be  rich,  but  to  be  in- 
satiably and  unjustly  rich.'*^  From  the  moral  point  of  view  to 
be  rich  or  poor,  just  as  being  handsome  or  ugly,  is  a  matter  of 

"  Quis  Divea,  xi.  » Ibid.,  xm. 

'Ibid.,  XIV.  '^Stromata,  m,  6. 
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indifFerence.**  The  mere  casting  away  of  wealth  is  not  in  itself 
meritorious :  "  for  he  who  casts  away  worldly  wealth  can  still  be 
rich  in  the  passions,  even  though  the  material  for  their  grati- 
fication is  absent,  for  the  disposition  produces  its  own  effects, 
and  strangles  the  reason,  and  presses  it  down  and  inflames  it 
with  inbred  lusts,  it  is  then  of  no  advantage  to  him  to  be  poor 
in  purse  while  he  is  rich  in  passion."  Clement  thus  sees  no 
incongruity  between  the  possession  of  earthly  goods  and  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  looks  on  private  property 
as  an  aid  rather  than  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  eternal 
happiness. 

The  same  doctrines  are  found  in  Origen,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  iron  rigorism,  does  not  seem  to  consider  the  condition 
of  the  poor  as  more  conducive  to  salvation  than  that  of  the  rich. 
Neither  riches  nor  poverty  can  save  men  from  the  temptation 
to  sin ;  nor  do  riches  exclude  men  from  heaven.*"  In  fact 
they  can  be  considered  as  a  means  to  obtaining  greater  merit 
as  in  the  case  of  rich  martyrs.**  The  word  "  rich  "  in  the  text, 
"  It  is  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,"  means 
"  rich  in  the  simplest  sense  as  referring  to  the  man  whose  mind 
is  distracted  by  his  wealth,  and,  as  it  were  entangled  with 
thorns,  so  that  it  brings  forth  no  spiritual  fruit,  or  rich  in  the 
sense  of  abounding  in  false  notions."  Private  property,  in 
the  opinion  of  both,  is  the  essential  condition  to  the  maintenance 
of  society,  the  necessary  means  of  binding  men  together.** 

While  thus  maintaining  that  men,  without  detriment  to  the 
sincerity  of  their  faith  as  Christians,  might  hold  property  and 
enjoy  riches,  the  early  Christian  writers  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  right  to  property  meant  something  more  than  the 
jus  utendi  et  abutendi,  in  the  sense  of  being  permitted  to  use 
their  possessions  without  any  sense  of  responsibility.  The  only 
reason  why  men  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  the  world  was 
because  God  by  creation  enabled  them  to  do  so.    He  made  the 


"Quis  Dives,  xvm. 
"On  Prayer,  29.  5. 
"Exhortation  to  Martyrdom,  xiv. 
"Quit  Dtvei,  xni. 


"Ibid.,  XV. 

"Comm.  in  Matth.,  19.  23. 
"Contra  CeUtum,  vii,  23. 
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world  subject  to  them  and  gave  them  power  to  rule  over  every- 
thing under  the  sun.**  Property  rights  thus  derived  did  not 
contain  the  further  right  of  allowing  the  fortunate  possessors 
to  live  in  unsocial  isolation,  nor  to  be  callously  indifferent  to 
the  general  welfare.^"  The  interests  of  society  at  large  pre- 
dominated over  those  of  the  individual  or  any  group  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  the  common  good  were 
more  important  than  the  special  interests  of  any  class.**  The 
possession  of  wealth  implied  a  divinely  imposed  obligation 
towards  the  poor,  and  even  poverty  was  not  without  its  obliga- 
tions towards  wealth.  "  The  poor  man  makes  intercession ;  a 
work  in  which  he  is  rich,  which  he  received  from  the  Lord  and 
with  which  he  recompenses  the  master  who  helps  him."  So 
strict  was  this  obligation  of  assisting  the  poor,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered improper  for  the  wealthy  to  use  their  resources  in 
gaining  additional  property  as  long  as  there  were  needy  and 
helpless  fellow  beings  in  need  of  assistance.  "  Instead  of 
lands,  therefore,  buy  afflicted  souls,  according  as  each  one  is 
able,  and  visit  widows  and  orphans,  and  do  not  overlook  them, 
....  for  to  this  end  did  the  Master  make  you  rich  that  you 
might  perform  these  services  to  him." 

The  principle  of  solidarity  implied  in  this  doctrine  of  mutual 
aid  was  eminently  characteristic  of  Christian  thought  and  con- 
duct from  the  beginning.  "  A  mutual  sharing  of  kind  offices," 
says  Lactantius,  "  is  the  preservation  of  society."  "  We," 
says  Justin,  speaking  of  converts  like  himself,  "who  valued 
above  all  things  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  possessions,  now 
bring  what  we  have  into  a  common  stock,  and  commimicate  to 
every  one  in  need."       That  no  ideas  of  a  coUectivist  character 

"Hennas,  Potior,  Mandaiwn,  xn,  4. 

** Lactantiua,  Divine  Institutes,  ti,  12.  "This  is  the  chief  and  truest 
advantage  of  riches,  not  to  use  wealth  for  the  particular  pleasure  of  an 
individual,  but  for  the  welfare  of  many;  not  for  one's  inunediate  enjoy- 
ment, but  for  justice,  which  alone  does  not  perish." 

"Origen,  Contra  Cebum,  vil,  69. 

■Hennas^  Pastor,  Similitude,  n. 

"Ihid.,  Similitude,  i. 

"Divine  Inatitutet,  yi,  10. 

-Apol.  I.  16. 
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iinderlay  this  practice  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  voluntary 
character  of  these  offerings  is  constantly  insisted  on.  Irenaeus, 
comparing  the  custom  of  offering  gifts  which  prevailed  among 
the  Jews  with  that  of  the  Christians,  says  the  Christians  offered 
not  as  slaves  but  as  freemen."  "  Each  of  us,"  says  Tertul- 
lian,  speaking  of  the  Christian  congregation,  "  makes  a  small 
donation ;  but  only  if  it  be  his  pleasure,  and  only  if  he  be  able : 
for  there  is  no  compulsion ;  all  is  volimtary." 

The  strongest  argument,  however,  from  the  practice  of  the 
Christians  regarding  their  views  of  the  constitution  of  society 
is  that  which  may  be  derived  from  their  official  recognition  of 
a  dependent  class  and  their  schemes  of  organized  relief.  In 
a  condition  of  society  where  all  are  equally  entitled  to  share 
in  the  general  stock,  there  can  be  no  question  of  rich  and  poor ; 
for  Commimism  excludes  Charity.  So  striking,  however,  was 
the  activity  of  the  Church  in  this  matter  that  it  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  pagans  who,  as  Tertullian  tells  us,  used  to  ex- 
claim :  Behold  how  they  love  one  another ;  "  and  as  exemplify- 
ing the  idea  that  almsgiving  was  not  rooted  in  any  idea  of  the 
Church  as  a  socialistic  organization  the  Christians  did  not  con- 
fine their  benefactions  to  those  within  the  fold.  "  Why  do  you 
select  persons  ? "  says  Lactantius,  "  He  is  to  be  esteemed  by 
you  as  a  man,  whoever  it  is  that  implores  you,  because  he  con- 
siders you  a  man." 

Though  there  were  rich  men  and  women  in  the  Church,  no 
one  dreamt  of  depriving  them  of  membership  because  of  their 
riches.  When  the  charge  was  made  that  the  Christians  were 
for  the  most  part  drawn  from  among  the  poor  and  needy,  the 
accusation  was  not  considered  a  disgrace,  neither  was  it  re- 
garded as  being  distinctive  of  the  Christians  as  a  body.*"  In 
fact  the  existence  of  different  classes  was  considered  to  be  a 
necessity.  "  The  great,"  says  Clement  of  Home,  "  cannot  sub- 
sist without  the  small,  nor  the  small  without  the  great.  There 

"  Adv.  Haer.,  IV,  \8.  2.  "^pot.,  Chap.  38. 

"Ibid.  "Divine  Institutes,  vi,  11. 

"Minocius  Felix,  Octavitu,  Chap.  xxzTi. 
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is  a  kind  of  mixture  in  all  things  and  thence  arises  mutual 
advantage."  *^ 

From  this  belief  in  the  existence  of  classes  there  arose  the 
practice  of  social  service,  the  huucovia.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning the  giving  of  charity  was  as  indissolubly  associated  with 
the  activities  of  the  Church  as  was  that  of  preaching  and  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments,  and  for  each  set  of  duties  special 
ministers  were  ordained.  Thus,  by  her  very  organization,  the 
Church  may  be  said  to  have  committed  herself  to  the  acknowl- 
edgement of  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  were  classes, 
differing  because  of  their  greater  or  less  acquisition  of  worldly 
wealth.  Nothing,  furthermore,  is  so  distinctive  of  Christian 
life  as  the  organized  effort  to  relieve  distress.  In  thus  adopt- 
ing her  constitution  to  the  requiremnts  of  a  social  condition  in 
which  there  were  rich  and  poor,  and  by  her  systematic  efforts 
in  aid  of  the  weak  and  unfortunate,  the  Church  took  a  decided 
stand  against  collectivism,  except  in  so  far  as  Christian  charity 
voluntarily  exercised  is  collectivist.  Thus  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  the  early  Christians  shows  how  far  they  were  from 
considering  the  Church  as  a  society  of  communists,  and  how 
futile  it  is  to  consider  them  the  forerunners  of  modem  socialism. 

Hence,  though  they  formulated  no  theories  of  social  science 
as  such,  it  is  possible  to  derive  from  their  writings,  at  least  in 
outline,  the  social  scheme  which  engaged  the  minds  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  in  the  days  before  Constantine.  They  en- 
visaged human  society  as  a  unit  bound  together  by  faith  and 
charity.  The  fundamental  law  of  all  human  relations  was 
love.  Because  of  this  bond  of  love  each  individual  in  the  com- 
munity was  obligated  to  each  other  individual  by  mutual  ties 
of  duty  and  service.  When  the  general  good  was  at  stake  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  such  as  they  were,  were  subordinate 
to  those  of  the  body  at  large,  and  thus  in  every  sense  modified 
by  the  idea  of  a  conmiunity  of  interest.  The  possession  of 
riches  and  property  was  in  no  way  incompatible  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  Though  there  were  dangers  connected  with 
ownership,  men  were  not  therefore  bound  to  renounce  their 

ZZXVII. 
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possessions.  Even  from  the  moral  and  social  standpoint,  the 
possession  of  property  was  not  without  its  advantages.  It 
might  he  used  as  a  means  to  aid  in  the  exercise  and  develop- 
ment of  certain  virtues,  besides  being  a  source  of  allaying  the 
distress  of  the  helpless  and  the  dependent.  The  true  riches  of 
life,  however,  were  those  which  conduced  to  eternal  happiness, 
and  hence  the  goodness  or  evil  of  earthly  things  was  always 
merely  relative. 

God  is  the  real  Lord  and  Master  of  all  things  earthly.  He 
it  is  to  whom  men  owe  what  they  have:  to  Him  must  they  be 
responsible  for  the  use  they  make  of  the  gifts,  material  as  well 
as  spiritual,  with  which  He  has  endowed  them.  The  true 
measure  of  right  use  is  found  in  the  law  of  charity.  What 
has  been  justly  acquired  must  be  spent  honestly.  Hence,  to 
desire  wealth  immoderately,  to  use  it  carelessly  or  sinfully, 
to  see  in  it  only  a  means  of  promoting  luxury  and  excesses,  are 
all  in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  Christian  ownership. 

Because,  too,  of  the  other-worldly  spirit  which  dominated 
them,  the  early  Christians  took  a  view  of  wealth  and  property 
which  gives  their  economic  and  social  outlook  its  peculiar 
Christian  character.  External  things  meant  little,  provided  a 
man  was  not  constrained  from  the  service  of  God  or  the  pur- 
suit of  virtue.  Not  the  increase  of  wealth  and  easy  living 
were  the  paramount  object  of  society,  but  the  attainment  of 
conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  spiritutil  life. 

The  assertion  and  observation  of  these  principles  was  in- 
separable from  the  practice  of  the  general  maxims  of  Christian 
conduct.  Though  such  a  scheme  of  life  may  have  led  to  con- 
fusion of  thought  at  times,  and  though  the  social  character  of 
Christianity  was  slow  in  finding  conscious  expression,  the  seeds 
for  social  regeneration  sown  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  bore 
fruit  much  earlier  in  the  lives  than  in  the  words  of  the 
faithful. 

Patbick  J.  Healy. 
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The  Life  and  Legend  of  the  Lady  Saint  Claire:  Tranelated 
from  the  French  version,  1563,  of  Brother  Francis  Du  Puis,  by 
Charlotte  Balfour.  With  an  Introduction  by  Father  Cuth- 
bert,  0.  S.  F.  G.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1910),  pp.  xi 
+  154. 

The  Legend  here  presented  in  an  English  dress  is  a  quaint  six- 
teenth century  French  version  of  the  primitive  Latin  biography  of 
St.  Clare  usually  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Celano  (1255-1261). 
Mrs.  Balfour  was  well  inspired  when  she  decided  to  translate  this 
version  into  English,  for  there  is  a  beauty  of  diction  all  its  own  in 
Du  Puis's  rendering.  What  is  better,  her  translation  is  exceed- 
ingly well  done  and  in  every  way  is  worthy  of  the  original.  Be- 
sides the  Legend  proper,  which  is  enhanced  by  valuable  notes,  Mrs. 
Balfour  gives  an  English  version  of  some  important  passages  from 
the  Fioretti,  the  Speculum  Perfectionis  and  Thomas  of  Celano  bear- 
ing on  the  life  of  St.  Clare  as  well  as  of  four  charming  letters 
addressed  by  the  Saint  to  Princess  Agnes  of  Bohemia,  thus  placing 
all  lovers  of  St.  Clare  \mder  an  additional  obligation  to  her.  To 
students  of  the  Franciscan  Legend,  however.  Father  Cuthbert's 
Introduction  will  doubtless  prove  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  present  volume.  It  deals  with  the  winsome  and  wonderful 
personality  of  St.  Clare  and  with  her  long  struggle  against  the 
world's  prudence  to  maintain  the  life  of  "Most  High  Poverty" 
which  was  the  ideal  of  St.  Francis.  Apart  from  the  graces  of 
Btyle  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  everything  coming 
from  the  pen  of  Father  Cuthbert,  her  treatment  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject reveals  the  sympathetic  historical  insight  of  one  who  has  made 
it  peculiarly  her  own  and  is  a  finished  piece  of  criticism.  A  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  volume  are  the  illustrations.  They  in- 
clude CoUaert's  well-known  engravings  from  photographs  specially 
taken  in  the  British  Museum  and  excellently  reproduced.  The 
material  make-up  of  the  book — ^printing,  paper  and  binding — 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  publishers.  In  every  respect  "The 
Life  and  Legend  of  the  Lady  Saint  Glare"  is  a  work  for  which 
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English  readers  of  Franciscan  Literature  may  well  be  grateful  and 
for  which  it  is  reasonable  to  predict  a  wide  welcome. 

Fr.  Paschal  Robinson,  0.  F.  M. 


Bossuet  et  les  Protestants,  par  E.  Julien.    Paris,  Beauchesne 
et  cie.,  1910.   8vo.,  382  pp. 

The  leading  idea  of  this  volume  is  the  one  so  eloquently  and 
forcibly  set  forth  in  the  numerous  controversial  works  of  Bossuet, 
that  true  Christianity  is  to  be  found  only  in  Catholicism,  that 
Protestant  principles  necessarily  lead  to  the  denial  of  all  dogma 
and  hence  to  irreligion,  that  only  in  the  Catholic  Church  does  the 
promise  of  Christ's  assistance  have  its  fulfilment,  so  that  to  be  a 
Christian  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  is  to  be  a  Catholic. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  author  expounds  the  Catholic  notion 
of  the  Church,  tradition,  justification,  good  works,  the  sacraments, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  veneration  of  the  saints,  at  the  same 
time  contrasting  and  refuting  the  erroneous  views  of  Protestantism. 
The  last  two  chapters  are  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral 
and  social  consequences  of  Protestant  principles. 

There  is  little  that  is  new  in  this  work.  It  shows  solidity  with- 
out breadth  of  treatment.  In  style  it  is  not  above  the  average 
treatises  of  its  kind.  It  is  highly  praised  both  by  the  examiner, 
Mgr.  Loth,  and  by  the  arehbishop  of  Bouen.  Their  laudatory 
letters  form  the  introduction  to  the  volume.  While  the  book  has 
merit,  it  will  hardly  win  a  name  as  a  notable  addition  to  French 
ecclesiastical  literature. 

Ghables  F.  Aiken. 


Orpheus  et  L'Evangile,  par  Pierre  Batiffol.   Paris,  Gabalda  et 
cie.,  1910.    12mo.  284  pp. 

Last  year  Mr.  Solomon  Reinach,  Jew,  scholar,  and  atheist,  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled,  Orpheus,  in  which,  with  much  specious 
show  of  erudition  mingled  with  many  inaccuracies  and  unwar- 
ranted statements,  he  pretended  to  account  for  all  religions. 
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Christianity  included,  as  more  or  less  refined  ontgrowths  of  primi- 
tive superstitions,  especially  of  totemism  and  taboo  restrictions. 
Defining  religion  as  an  assemblage  of  scruples  hampering  the  ex- 
ercise of  free  will,  he  sought  with  ill  disguised  hatred  to  bring 
about,  if  possible,  the  utter  discrediting  of  the  Christian  religion, 
particularly  that  form  of  it  which  rejoices  in  the  name  Catholic, 
and  which  to-day  is  the  strongest  bulwark  against  atheism  and 
anarchy.  With  the  view  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of 
Christian  faith,  he  has  devoted  not  a  few  pages  to  the  attempt  to 
show  that  what  is  recorded  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  Gospels, 
Acts  and  Epistles,  is  not  the  testimony  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses, 
and  that  consequently  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  of  Christ  that 
merits  the  name  of  genuine  history. 

It  is  to  refute  this  portion  of  Reinach's  book  that  the  Abb6 
Batiffol  delivered  eight  lectures  at  Versailles  last  winter.  He  has 
now  published  them  under  the  title,  Orpheus  et  I'evangile.  A 
beautiful  volume  it  is,  solid,  erudite,  clearly  arranged,  treated  with 
a  breadth  of  view  that  marks  the  true  scholar,  and  written  in  a 
style  that  makes  it  a  delight  to  read.  With  good  taste,  he  rises 
above  the  plane  of  sharp  polemics  and  gives  a  calm,  dignified  ex- 
position of  the  grounds  for  accepting  as  truly  historical  the  con- 
tents of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Pauline  Epistles.  After  discussing 
in  the  first  two  lectures  the  much  debated  testimony  of  Josephus 
and  the  references  to  Christ  in  the  teachings  of  the  early  rabbis 
and  in  the  writings  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  he  treats  in  successive 
lectures  of  the  Catholic  Canon,  of  the  value  of  St.  Paul's  testi- 
mony, of  the  author  of  Acts,  whom  Hamack  in  harmony  with  the 
traditional  view  has  brilliantly  proved  to  be  Luke,  the  physician 
and  companion  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  which  he 
contends  may  be  safely  placed  in  the  years  60-70  A.  D.,  of  the 
undoubted  authenticity  of  Jesus'  recorded  sayings,  of  the  truly 
historical  character  of  the  Gospel  story  of  Jesus.  Orpheiis  is  rarely 
mentioned  except  in  footnotes,  where  its  inaccuracies,  misstate- 
ments, and  use  of  antiquated  and  discredited  arguments  are  ex- 
posed and  turned  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  author.  Apart  from 
its  refutation  of  Eeinach's  anti-Christian  theory,  the  book  has  a 
permanent  value  as  perhaps  the  very  best  Catholic  presentation  in 
succinct  form  of  the  historic  character  of  the  Gospel  record.  The 
high  reputation  of  the  Abbe  Batiffol  as  a  Catholic  scholar  will  not 
fail  to  be  enhanced  by  this  delightful  and  useful  volume. 

Chabl£S  F.  Aieen. 
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Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  by  Harold  M.  Wiener,  M.  A., 
LL.B.  Oberlin,  0.,  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Co.,  1909,  pp.  239. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Essays  consist  of  a  series  of  investigations,  with  the  broad 
result  that  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  pro- 
duction of  the  time  of  Moses,  is  asserted.  In  the  main,  they  form 
a  critical  inquiry  into  the  principal  difficulties  alleged  by  some 
scholars  concerning  the  narratives  of  the  last  four  books  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  first  chapter  contains  an  interesting  textual 
study  in  connection  with  Astruc's  clue  to  the  documents  in  Genesis. 
The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  test  of  the  Wellhausen  theory. 

A  vast  amount  of  critical  matter  is  covered  in  the  Essays,  and 
that  within  a  comparatively  small  compass.  This  is  effected 
through  the  rather  forensic  style  which  covers  the  treatment. 
Like  Wellhausen  and  Kobertson  Smith,  the  author  has  brought  his 
case  before  the  bar  of  the  ordinary  mind.  He,  however,  uses  some 
three  or  four  critics  as  his  chief  resource,  and  in  running  his 
quarry  to  the  ground,  he  does  it  too  lightly  for  a  work  that  aims 
at  being  a  positive  contribution  to  conservative  literature. 

Joseph  A.  Nelson. 


Our  Lord's  Last  Will  and  Testament.  Thoughts  on  Foreign 
Missions — Adapted  from  the  German — By  a  member  of  St. 
Joseph's  Society,  Mill  Hill,  London. 

This  is  a  valuable  little  book,  savoring  of  the  true  Missionary 
spirit.  Some  works  on  foreign  missions  are  occasionally  somewhat 
open  to  criticism  on  the  grotmd  that  they  are  tacitly  intended  to 
show  forth  the  merits  of  some  particular  society  as  being  preferable 
to  others.  This  book  cannot  be  accused  of  any  shadow  of  so- 
called  selfishness  on  that  score.  The  merits  of  all  missionary 
societies  are  honestly  acknowledged.  It  contains  useful  infor- 
mation upon  the  work  of  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  especially 
of  the  three  great  societies  of  The  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  The 
Holy  Childhood,  and  that  of  St.  Joseph,  Mill  Hill,  London,  as  well 
as  a  short  epitome  of  all  the  foreign  Missionary  Societies  established 
in  the  last  century. 
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Our  Lord's  last  command — "  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  etc.,"  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  author  bases  his  missionary  claims 
for  the  Church.  The  line  of  thought  is  well  preserved,  setting 
forth  the  maimer  in  which  this  conmiand  was  obeyed  by  the 
Apostles,  by  the  Popes  throughout  the  ages,  and  is  being  carried 
out  by  the  Church  of  to-day;  and  the  oft-raised  objection — the 
primary  necessity  of  home  missions  and  the  lack  of  means  to 
procure  their  success — is  adroitly  refuted  and  explained.  The 
whole  world  was  to  be  the  field  of  Apostolic  labor;  the  Apostles 
were  to  go  to  the  Gentiles,  even  though  the  majority  of  the  Jews 
remained  unconverted.  There  was  to  be  no  limitation  in  the 
effecting  of  the  divine  mission  entrusted  to  them.  Freely  had 
they  received,  they  were  to  give  freely  in  return.  The  author 
makes  it  clear  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  Catholic  to  interest 
himself,  according  to  his  means,  in  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions. 
It  is  a  useful  and  instructive  book  in  the  hand  of  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  alike,  more  especially  to  the  Catholics  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  whom  the  appeal  is  primarily  made. 


The  Formation  of  Character.      By  Ernest  R.  Hull,  S.  J. 
Sands  &  Co.,  London;  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Pp.  123. 

To  educate  without  developing  character  is  with  Father  Hull, 
like  building  a  cathedral  without  a  sanctuary.  The  present  treatise 
was  written  in  response  to  many  requests  from  young  parents  for 
direction  in  the  training  of  their  children.  While  meeting  their 
needs,  however,  the  author  has  also  spoken  to  teachers  and  to  those 
generally  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  character  formation.  His 
book  is  concisely  written ;  perhaps  too  much  so  for  popular  reading. 
It  contains  instructive  chapters  on  the  nature,  principles,  and  ideals 
of  character,  and  gives  special  attention  to  the  "  all-around  ideal " 
of  the  cultured  Christian  gentleman.  Many  helpful  and  illumina- 
ting suggestions  appear  on  watching  the  growth  and  development 
of  character.  Some  chapters  on  psychology  and  physiology  will 
offer  difficulties  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  terminology  of 
scholastic  and  modem  philosophy,  but  the  practical  direction  and 
counsel  with  which  these  and  other  chapters  abound  will  be  readily 
understood  and  appreciated. 
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Outlines  of  Bible  Knowledge,  edited  by  the  Most  Ber.  S.  G. 
Messmer,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee,  with  70 
illustrations  and  four  maps.   Herder,  1910,  pp.  xii,  298. 

These  Outlines,  based  on  Dr.  A.  Briill's  Bibelkunde,  are  a 
welcome  contribution  to  our  Catholic  Biblical  literature.  The 
Most  Severend  Editor  has  improved  the  German  original  in  many 
respects  and  has  made  it  "  a  comparatively  complete,  though  still 
elementary  manual  of  the  Bible."  He  has  added  two  excellent 
chapters  of  his  own  on  the  political  and  domestic  antiquities  of 
the  Jews,  and,  by  way  of  Appendix,  the  Enqrclical  Letter  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII  on  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  work  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  Biblical  History  and  Literature,  Biblical  Geo- 
graphy, and  Biblical  Archseology.  The  first  part  is  confined  to 
a  clear  and  precise  statement  of  the  great  biblical  questions, 
leaving  aside  the  modem  controversies  which,  as  the  editor  points 
out,  are  not  wholesome  food  for  the  faithful  at  large.  ,We  notice 
with  pleasure  that  the  second  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Biblical 
Geography  and  Archaeology.  Rightly  so.  To  acquire  even  a 
common  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the  student  must  possess  exact 
information  about  the  countries  and  places  where  the  Bible  was 
written,  and  about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
the  depositaries  of  the  Old  Testament  Bevelation.  The  book  is 
intended  especially  for  teachers  and  students  of  Catholic  theology, 
but  we  heartily  recommend  it  as  a  text-book  for  our  Catholic  High 
Schools  and  Colleges,  for  it  is  the  only  elementary  work  of  its 
kind  in  our  Catholic  English  Literature. 

A.  V^BOHALDE. 


A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools,   By  S.  E.  Forman. 
Pp.  420  +  Ixxi  (appendices  and  index) :  The  Century  Co., 
New  York,  1910. 

In  a  volume  of  moderate  size  Dr.  Forman  has  prepared  an 
excellent  outline  of  the  history  of  the  United  States. .  Inside  the 
first  cover  is  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  aboriginal 
races  when  the  white  men  began  to  explore  this  country.  This 
classification  is  based  on  linguistic  differences  among  the  Indians. 
Throughout  the  work  are  many  good  maps  which  indicate  the 
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territorial  growth  of  this  republic.  The  illustrations  are  both 
attractive  and  abundant. 

Of  the  era  of  discovery  and  the  succeeding  period  of  exploration 
there  is  a  clear,  correct  and  interesting  acount.  The  Norse  dis- 
covery is  disposed  of  in  a  footnote.  Though  the  voyages  of  the 
Northmen  had  no  permanent  results,  they  appear  to  deserve  a 
little  more  consideration.  The  remarkable  activity  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  other  Friars  is  passed  over  without  observation.  It 
is  to  these  spiritual  heroes  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  first 
knowledge  of  Central  Asia  and  for  much  of  our  information 
concerning  China  and  other  eastern  countries  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries. 

The  familiar  legend  about  Queen  Isabella's  jewels  is  given  a 
place  in  the  section  that  treats  of  the  discovery  by  Columbus. 
Some  historian  shoidd  set  this  pretty  fable  at  rest.  Seven-eighths 
of  the  cost  of  that  expedition  was  furnished  by  the  Santa  Her- 
mandad,  a  quasi-military  organization  that  was  empowered  to 
levy  and  collect  taxes.  ,Who  furnished  the  remaining  one  eighth, 
the  share  of  Columbus,  we  do  not  yet  know. 

The  colonial  era  is  treated  in  a  concise  and  interesting  manner. 
In  the  author's  accounts  of  the  early  settlers  in  England's  colonies 
the  "  Scotch-Irish "  appear  to  be  given  the  place  of  prominence. 
This  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  while  a  majority  of  the  settlers 
from  Ireland  were  of  Scotch  descent,  a  great  number  of  Celtic 
Irish  came  to  America  even  at  that  early  period. 

The  sketch  of  the  Revolitionary  war  mentions  the  spectacular 
flight  of  John  Paul  Jones  but  fails  to  notice  the  many  useful 
services  of  Captain  (subsequently  Commodore)  John  Barry.  .  In 
this  as  in  some  other  particidars  the  author  follows  the  dusty  path 
that  has  been  trodden  by  generations  of  text-book  writers.  The 
extent  of  French  assistance  during  the  war  for  independence  could 
hardly  have  been  suggested  to  the  student  by  a  brief  description 
of  the  splendid  fleet  that  had  defeated  the  British  off  the  capes 
of  the  Chesapeake  before  the  surrender  at  Yorktown. 

The  author's  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  Mexican  War  is 
not  that  given  in  his  extended  work  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 
The  pro-slavery  party  in  the  United  States  desired  more  territory 
for  the  expansion  of  their  peculiar  institution,  and  in  the  chaotic 
condition  of  affairs  in  Mexico  they  found  a  pretence  for  wresting 
from  that  feeble  power  a  considerable  portion  of  her  territory. 
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It  is  true  that  the  sister  republic  was  given  for  the  soiith\rest  a 
considerable  sum  of  money. 

In  discussing  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln's  plan  of  reconstruction 
is  passed  without  observation.  That  was  the  mode  under  which 
Tennessee  was  restored  to  her  normal  relations  in  the  Union. 
To  comprehend  fully  the  actual  reconstruction  instituted  and 
guided  by  Congress  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  Lincoln  had  done 
to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  former  conditions. 

Teachers  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  their  American 
history  will  find  of  much  value  the  prepared  questions  following 
the  successive  chapters.  The  "Beview  and  Beading  Beferences" 
have  been  prepared  with  no  little  skill.  The  volume,  whidi  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  contains  a  series  of  excellent  colored  maps.  In 
a  few  instances,  indeed,  the  author  follows  the  time-honored  though 
unscientific  method  of  treating  topics;  however,  on  the  whole,  the 
narrative  is  clear  and  accurate. 

Charles  H.  MoCabt£Ct. 
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Patronal  Feast  of  the  University.  On  Thursday,  Deoem- 
"ber  8,  the  Patronal  Feast  of  the  University  was  celebrated  by 
a  Pontifical  High  Mass  in  the  Assembly  Boom  of  McMahon 
Hall.  The  celebrant  was  Bight  Beverend  Bishop  O.  B.  Cor^ 
rigan,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Baltimore.  The  preacher  was  Rev- 
erend John  Webster  Melody,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Theology, 

Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul.  The  feast  of  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  the  patronal  feast  of  the  Faculty  of 
Theology,  was  celebrated  by  a  Solemn  High  Mass  in  the 
Assembly  Boom  of  McMahon  Hall  on  Wednesday,  January 
25.  The  celebrant  was  the  Bev.  Charles  F.  Aiken,  D.  D.,  and 
the  preacher  was  Beverend  Patrick  J.  Healy,  D.  D.,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Lectures  on  Aristotle.  A  series  of  six  lectures  on  "Aris- 
totle and  His  Influence  in  Modem  Times,"  is  being  delivered 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  Bev- 
erend William  Turner,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  dates  and  subjects: 

Jan.  6 — "  Aristotle's  Life  ;  Hia  Belation  to  Socrates  and  Plato ;  His  Influence 
on  His  Own  Times ;  His  Writings  ;  the  Character  of  His  Genios." 

Jan.  13 — "  Aristotle  as  Founder  of  Logic ;  Aristotle  as  a  Scientist ;  Subsequent 
DeTelopment  of  Aristotelian  Logic;  Aristotle's  Influence  on  Subsequent  Scientists." 

Jan.  20 — "  Aristotle  as  a  Psychologist  and  Metaphysician  ;  His  work  on  the 
Soul ;  His  Metaphjsics ;  Later  Interpretations  of  His  Doctrines  in  the  Commen- 
taries. 

Jan.  27—"  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Theory  of  the  State  and  Theory  of  Art." 
Feb.  3—"  Aristotle  in  Belation  to  Medieval  Christianity." 
Feb.  10 — "  Aristotle  and  the  Humanists  ;  His  Influence  on  Modem  Sdenoe, 
Philosophy  and  Liteiaiy  Criticism." 
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Publications  by  Professors.  In  the  ITovember  number  of 
the  Psychological  Review  there  appeared  a  study  from  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  of  the  University,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Moore, 
entitled  "  The  Influence  of  Temperature  and  the  Electric 
Current  on  the  Sensibility  of  the  Skin."  It  is  an  attempt  to 
investigate  the  relation  between  mind  and  body  in  the  sphere 
of  tactual  sensation.  That  some  such  relation  exists  is  a  fact 
of  experience.  The  value  of  the  present  article  consists  in 
making  use  of  the  methods  of  the  modem  science  of  physical 
chemistry  to  show  on  what  precisely  that  relation  depends. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  physiological  rather  than  a  psycho- 
logical study,  for  it  is  concerned  with  the  organic  conditions  of 
sensation.  The  author  finds  that  the  sensibility  of  the  skin 
is  a  function  of  the  concentration  of  cathode  ions  in  the  tissues 
and  that  the  same  laws  hold  for  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  as 
for  the  irritability  of  muscle  and  nerve. 

About  the  same  time  there  appeared  an  article  by  the  same 
author,  which  appeared  as  Vol.  1,  No.  2  of  the  University  of 
California  Publications  in  Psychology.  This  is  a  long  ex- 
perimental study  of  the  old  metaphysical  problem  of  abstract 
ideas.  It  gives  a  history  of  the  experimental  literature  of  the 
problem  which  has  grown  only  within  the  last  few  years  to 
considerable  dimensions.  It  then  proceeds  to  show  by  purely 
experimental  methods  that  in  the  process  of  abstraction  there 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than  sensations  and  mental  images, 
thus  lending  empirical  evidence  to  the  truth  of  one  of  the  most 
important  positions  of  scholastic  philosophy. 

William  C.  Robinson,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Catho- 
lic University,  has  recently  published  a  new  and  greatly  en- 
larged edition  of  his  deservedly  popular  work  on  Elementary 
Law,  now  widely  used  by  students  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  this  tex^book,  especially  in  this  new  edition.  Pro- 
fessor Sobinson  has  endeavored  to  set  before  the  student  the 
universal  and  established  rules  of  law,  now  in  force  in  this 
country,  in  such  detail  and  with  such  exactness  as  to  dispense 
the  student  from  a  further  study  of  a  number  of  its  ancient 
and  well  established  branches,  and  to  equip  him  for  recourse 
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to  larger  text-books  and  leading  cases  in  his  investigation  of 
the  more  important  and  more  progressive  departments  of  the 
law.  For  uae  in  connection  with  this  statement  he  has  col- 
lected several  thousand  valuable  collateral  readings  from  the 
standard  treatises,  thus  opening  to  the  student  a  vast  field  for 
legal  research,  to  be  explored  by  him  according  to  his  oppor- 
tunities and  zeal.  Professor  Robinson  was  for  many  years  in 
the  Law  School  at  Yale  University  and  is  the  author  of  many 
important  works,  among  them  being  "  American  Jurispru- 
dence," "  Forensic  Oratory,"  and  "  Law  of  Patents." 

The  Department  of  Celtic.  The  Department  of  Celtic  at 
the  Catholic  University  has  recently  received  from  the  Gaelo- 
phone  Company  a  complete  set  of  phonographic  records  of 
Irish,  for  which  Dr.  Dunn,  head  of  the  Department,  has  pre- 
pared a  book  of  texts  in  Irish  and  English;  the  book  was 
printed  in  Ireland  with  Irish  ink  and  on  Irish  paper. 

These  records  and  the  text-book  should  be  a  boon  to  Gaelic 
classes  as  well  as  to  the  private  student  who  has  not  a  good 
native  teacher  at  hand.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the 
system  is  that  it  can  be  used  for  a  few  spare  minutes  or  for 
hours  at  a  time.  The  records  were  made  in  Ireland  and  con- 
sist mostly  of  dialogues  between  a  Connachtman  and  a  Mun- 
Bterman.  The  method  followed  is  the  natural  one  by  question 
and  answer  based  on  actual  everyday  topics  in  which  occur  the 
very  words  a  speaker  of  Irish  has  most  need  of.  There  are, 
besides,  typical  folk-tales,  and  songs  with  Irish  words  and 
master-recitations  by  the  leading  men  of  letters  in  the  Gaelic 
movement  in  Ireland. 

The  Gaelophone  Company  has  brought  out  a  neat  little  leaf- 
let of  "  Pithy,  pointed  Paragraphs  for  every  Irishman  to  read," 
which  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  their  address,  K.  of  C. 
Building,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Department  of  Oriental  Languages.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Va- 
schalde  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages  is  preparing 
for  the  Corpus  Scriptorum  Christianorum  Orientalium  an 
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edition  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Union,"  written  by  Abbot  Mar 
Babai  (569-628).  This  treatise  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Syriac  literature.  It  discusses  many  interesting  questions 
concerning  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  great  Christological  controversies 
which  divided  the  Syriac  Church  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries;  for  example,  on  the  definition  of  nature,  hypostasis, 
person,  and  union.  This  book  is  still  considered  by  the  histo- 
rians of  the  East  as  their  official  theology  on  the  Incarnation. 
Its  publication  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  Oriental 
patrology. 

Society  of  St.  John  Chrysostoni.  Within  the  past  few 
months  a  Society  known  as  the  St  John  Chrysostom  Sociely 
has  been  formed  at  the  University.  Its  purpose  is  to 
study  historical  and  liturgical  questions  bearing  on  the 
Oriental  Churches.  The  officers  recently  elected  are:  Hon- 
orary President,  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
President,  Rt.  Bev.  Monsignor  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Hector  of 
the  Catholic  University;  Vice-President,  Rev.  Henry  Hyver- 
nat,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Biblical 
Archaeology  at  the  University ;  Treasurer,  Rev.  Paul  Sandalgi ; 
Secretary,  Rev.  Sigoumey  W.  Fay. 

The  Catholic  Convert  League.  The  Catholic  Convert 
League  of  Washington,  D.  C,  which  was  formed  last  year  at 
the  Apostolic  Mission  House  on  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  and  has  now  a  membership  of  over  one  hundred, 
meets,  every  month  in  McMahon  Hall,  Catholic  University. 

The  principal  method  of  carrying  out  the  expansive  apos- 
tolic work  which  the  League  holds  out  to  all  Catholics,  whether 
they  be  converts  or  not,  is  to  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to 
converts  who  have  sacrificed  friends  and  much  that  is  dear  to 
them  in  order  to  embrace  the  true  faith.  It  has  also  appointed 
four  committees;  a  correspondence  guild  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  inquiries  from  prospective  converts;  a  book-rack 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  Catholic  literature 
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at  the  doors  of  churches ;  a  press  committee,  and  a  library  com- 
mittee, which  is  endeavoring  to  stir  up  the  interest  of  Catholics 
in  placing  Catholic  books  in  public  libraries. 

The  appeal  which  this  autumn  was  sent  out  by  the  committee, 
inviting  the  cooperation  of  Catholics  in  twenty-three  cities  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  the  means  of  arousing  interest  in  a 
number  of  quarters. 

The  New  Gjrmnasium.  The  new  gymnasium  of  the 
Catholic  University  has  been  recently  completed  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  students.  This  building  satisfies  a  long 
felt  want  in  the  life  of  the  undergraduates,  who  were  before 
this  without  the  necessary  means  of  developing  their  physical 
activities  during  the  winter  months. 

Already,  great  interest  has  been  made  manifest  attending 
indoor  sports  and  the  organization  of  the  Freshman,  Sophomore 
and  Junior  class  teams  in  basket-ball  has  aroused  class  spirit 
to  its  highest  pitch.  The  Athletic  Association  of  the  Univer- 
sity, grasping  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  new  gymnasium 
has  recognized  basket-ball  as  a  major  sport,  and  a  Varsity  team, 
composed  of  the  most  efScient  athletes  registered  in  the  various 
departments,  will  make  their  debut  in  this  branch  of  sport- 
Indoor  running  has  also  been  materially  aided  by  the  newly 
acquired  place  to  train,  and  the  track  team  will  attend  all  the 
indoor  athletic  carnivals  given  in  Washington,  Baltimore  and 
Richmond  in  the  Spring.  However,  the  greatest  advantage  of 
the  gymnasium  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  numerous  candidates 
for  the  baseball  team  will  be  able  to  secure  an  early  start  in 
throwing  the  ball  under  cover  during  the  colder  months.  This 
will  enable  the  batteries  to  be  in  prime  condition  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  season,  which  will  start  during  the  latter  part  of 
March. 
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IS  EXTERNAL  PERCEPTION  AN  ULTIMATE  FACT? 


A  disappointing  feature  of  modem,  as  distinct  from  scho- 
lastic philosophy  is  the  ease  with  which  it  has  allowed  Idealism 
to  discredit  the  doctrines  of  Common  Sense.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  subject  about  to  engage  our  attention — the  venerable 
doctrine  of  external  perception,  which  leaves  us  with  or  without 
a  material  world,  according  as  we  accept  or  reject  it.  Only 
one  modem  philosopher  since  Hegel's  time  has  stmck  a  blow 
in  its  defense,  but  so  feebly  was  the  blow  delivered  that  those 
at  whom  it  was  aimed  and  upon  whom  it  fell  could  afford  to 
let  it  pass  unnoticed.  Thomas  Beid  affirmed  quite  boldly  that 
we  have  an  immediate  perception  of  external  objects;  but  he 
seems  to  have  taken  fright  at  the  boldness  of  his  own  state- 
ment— perhaps  he  thought  himself  an  unjust  aggressor — for 
we  find  him  suddenly  denying,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  that 
we  are  at  all  conscious  of  any  such  immediate  knowledge  of 
reality.  !N'ot  a  very  impressive  show  of  resistance  to  the  en- 
croachments of  idealism,  this  voice  of  one  Scotch  philosopher 
crying  in  the  wilderness! 

A  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  abandonment  of  '  common  sense  ' 
on  this  pivotal  point  was  not  lacking,  however,  from  another 
quarter.  The  natural  scientists,  as  they  are  called,  refused  to 
barter  away  the  material  world  and  to  accept  in  exchange  for 
it  from  the  idealist  a  world  that  is  spiritual  from  centre  to 
circumference.    Physical  nature  meant  more  to  them  than  a 
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mere  shadowy  envelope  of  spirit,  a  mysterious  ground  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  the  interplay  of  spiritual  forces  and  ideas. 
And  though  no  art  of  subtle  criticism  was  left  untried  to  win 
over  to  universal  spiritualism  these  students  of  the  great  world 
of  things,  such  efforts  seemed  all  foredoomed  to  failure.  The 
enchanting  view  of  idealism  that  matter  and  force  are  but 
thought  and  will  in  thin  disguises,  through  which  reflection 
easily  penetrates  to  the  spiritual  reality  hidden  beneath,  left 
these  professed  observers  of  the  ways  of  nature  cold  and  unim- 
pressed. They  could  not  be  induced  to  join  the  great  anti- 
realist  federation  of  the  philosophers. 

SCIBNCE  AND  IDEALISM. 

But  the  eleventh  hour  usually  brings  strange  faces  into  the 
vineyard,  and  so  it  has  proved  in  the  present  instance.  Scien- 
tists themselves  are  now  deserting  the  realistic  position  for  that 
of  idealism,  and  the  strangeness  of  a  new  speech  is  on  their 
lips;  for  they  stoutly  maintain  in  considerable  numbers  at 
present  that  the  object  of  the  natural  scimces  is,  not  real  things 
and  their  qualities,  but  our  own  personal  sensations  in  their 
regard.  At  first  sight,  it  would  seem  indeed  that  idealism  had 
at  last  succeeded  in  making  a  very  stubborn  convert,  but  thifr 
turns  out  not  to  have  been  the  case,  when  the  impelling  motives 
of  this  sudden  change  of  front  are  traced  to  their  source. 
These  are  found  to  lie,  not  in  any  previous  conviction  of  the- 
truth  or  strength  of  the  idealistic  position,  whether  absolutism 
or  pragmatism,  but  in  a  peculiar  working-principle  which  has 
so  long  gone  the  rounds  of  acceptance  with  scientists  that  they 
have  at  last  begun  to  regard  it  as  an  exhaustive  account  of  the- 
nature  of  human  knowledge.  We  refer  to  the  theory  of  sym- 
bolism— ^proposed  at  first,  it  would  seem,  as  a  truce  or  com- 
promise between  scientists  and  idealists,  and  now  without 
further  ado  imposed  as  a  doctrine  to  be  universally  accepted — 
that  scientific  formulas  are  nothing  more  than  convenient 
mental  symbols,  certainly  not  real  knowledge  at  all,  of  the- 
actual  things  handle,  and  live  among. 
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It  must  be  easy  to  fall  into  the  error  of  making  a  universal 
philosophy  of  the  world  out  of  a  partial  method  of  investi- 
gation, so  many  are  guilty  of  it,  with  such  dire  results,  in 
other  instances  than  the  one  we  are  here  considering,  where 
an  account  of  the  development  of  human  knowledge  is  clearly 
mistaken  for  an  account  of  its  origin  and  value.  There  are 
two  distinct  sets  of  conditions  or  principles  operating  in  human 
knowledge — ^those  which  govern  its  original  acquisition  before 
our  powers  of  reflection  have  come  fuUy  into  play,  and  those 
which  control  its  scientific  elaboration  after  it  has  once  been 
acquired.  We  elaborate  the  notions  of  matter,  force,  thing, 
man,  self,  and  Otoi;  we  round  them  out  and  we  fill  them  in 
all  our  lives ;  even  the  notion  of  '  externality '  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  but  rather  a  brilliant  instance  of  its  working. 
But  this  work  of  elaboration  and  construction  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  either  with  the  original  acquisition,  or  the  ultimate 
value  of  these  concepts.  The  history  of  their  growth  yields  ua 
no  accoimt  of  their  origin — ^that  is  a  distinct  problem  to  be 
studied  separately.  Its  solution  is  not  involved  in,  nor  affected 
by  any  theory  we  may  frame  to  show  in  detail  how  our  ideas 
grow  and  develop;  and  the  fact  that  scientists  employ  a  kind 
of  mental  short-hand  to  register  and  summarize  a  mass  of  data 
that  would  otherwise  prove  intractable  because  of  its  rich 
variety,  is  without  any  significance  for  or  against  the  doctrine 
of  natural  realism;  unless,  of  course,  we  shovdd  be  so  narrow 
as  to  understand  by  knowledge  explanation  only,  in  which  case 
we  should  be  guilty,  with  many  others,  of  confounding  a  par- 
ticular part  with  the  greater  whole,  of  mistaking  a  profile  for 
the  full-faced  portrait  of  reality.  Many  a  man  has  lost  his 
faith  in  realism  through  exclusive  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
human  mind  is  a  great  productive  and  constructive  power. 
It  is  time  to  awaken  from  this  hypnotic  sleep,  to  recover  from 
this  partial  eclipse  of  conaciousness.  There  is  another  side 
altogether  to  knowledge;  we  not  only  produce  our  ideas,  we 
also  undergo  them;  acquisition  precedes  elaboration  and 
development. 

The  scientist  is  the  latest  to  join  the  already  great  number 
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of  those  who  can  see  but  one  side  to  human  knowledge.  He 
^ound  himself  an  idealist,  almost  without  knowing  it,  the 
moment  he  mistook  his  own  particular  theory  of  the  nature  of 
scientific  knowledge  for  a  real  limitation  of  man's  knowing 
powers  in  general.  This  mistake  came  from  overemphasizing 
one  fact  at  the  expense  of  another  fully  as  great  and  equally 
entitled  to  consideration.  For  instance:  the  much  heralded 
fact  that  knowledge  is  subject  to  internal  laws  of  growth  and 
development  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  ignored  com- 
paoion-fact  that  kuowledge  also  has  an  extrinsic  source  and 
norm,  being  ^letermined,  in  part,  at  any  rate,  by  its  objects, 
aad  never  completely  escaping  the  prod  of  an  external  stimulus. 
So  far  from  being  exclusive,  as  is  so  often  alleged,  these  two 
facts  are  complementary  in  their  mutual  bearing.  Reality 
and  Knowledge  are  as  two  concentric  circles,  a  wheel  within 
a  wheel,  the  former  the  greater,  the  latter  the  smaller  of  the 
two.  The  circumference  of  neither  can  be  made  to  coincide 
with  that  of  the  other,  though  it  is  the  end  and  aim  of  idealism 
to  bring  this  coincidence  about  by  inflating  the  inner  to  the 
size  and  sweep  of  the  outer  ring.  Only  by  so  doing  can  room 
be  made  for  the  exclusive  doctrine  of  immanence,  and  all 
objects,  known  and  knowable,  be  brought  entirely  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  mind,  conveniently  inflated  for  their  recep- 
tion and  inclosure.  But  this  inflating  process  is  all  on  paper, 
and  does  not  succeed  in  point  of  fact,  the  reason  for  the 
failure  being  that  the  outward  relations  of  human  thought 
to  objects  cannot  be  included  under  any  system  which  says 
that  the  mind  of  man  is  in  relation  only  with  itself.  To  just 
such  a  process  of  inflating,  ignoring,  and  overlooking  does 
the  fallacy  of  considering  a  theory  of  knowledge  equivalent  to 
a  theory  of  reality  owe  its  persistent  reappearance  in  the  pages 
of  philosophy  and  science. 


The  Pkiitciple  of  Thought  Economy. 

Strange  to  say,  history  repeats  itself  even  in  the  general 
principle  which  these  recent  scientific  converts  to  pragmatism 
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i&voke  to  rid  themselves  of  the  encumbering  notion  of  an  inde- 
pendent physical  world,  with  which  their  formulas  would  have, 
of  necessity  to  be  in  strict  accordance.  To  justify  their  rejection 
of  this  realistic  notion,  and  also  to  prove  their  right  to  substitute 
in  its  stead  the  more  easily  managed  world  of  human  sensations, 
they  fall  back  on  the  already  over-worked  principle  of  Thought- 
Economy,  better  known  as  *  Ockam's  razor '  or  the  law  of 
parsimony,'  which  forbids  in  a  scientific  explanation  the  use 
of  all  unnecessary  suppositions,  and  lays  down  the  rule  that 
of  two  explanatory  theories  the  more  simple  one  is  also  the 
more  true.  From  this  selective  principle,  as  if  it  were  the 
final  and  only  criterion  of  truth  that  could  be  said,  of  right, 
to  demand  conformity  with  its  pronouncements,  the  conclusion 
is  drawn — a  supposition,  by  the  way,  from  another  unproven 
supposition — that  the  notion  of  a  perceived,  independent  world 
of  things,  really  distinct  from  our  sensations  of  it,  is  an  un- 
necessary, superfluous  assumption  for  scientists  to  entertain. 

Kant  thought  so,  too,  and  the  student  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  will  easily  recognize  in  the  foregoing  line  of  rea- 
soning a  rather  belated  revival  of  the  old  argument  by  which. 
Kant  sought  to  displace  the  doctrine  of  physical  realism,  and 
to  secure  a  solid  footing  at  the  same  time  for  the  doctrine 
of  critical  idealism  which  he  proposed  to  establish  in  its  stead. 
But  the  father  of  German  philosophy  evidently  forgot  that  a 
limited  principle,  like  Ockam's,  cannot  be  extended  to  a  special 
case,  such  as  that  of  the  realistic  notion  of  an  independently 
existing  physical  world,  unless  that  case  is  first  shown  to  fall 
well  within  the  sphere  of  application  to  which  the  operation 
of  the  mental  law  in  question  is  necessarily  confined.  It  is 
easy  for  a  man  to  be  right  in  his  general  principle,  and  wrong 
in  his  particular  instance,  and  the  present  case  goes  far  toward 
showing  that  it  is  also  equally  easy  for  a  man  to  be  wrong  in 
both.  Kant  seems  to  have  regarded  Ockam's  famous  maxim 
with  all  the  fondness  Archimedes  had  for  his  lever,  when  he 
said  of  it:  "  Give  me  where  I  may  stand,  and  I  will  move  the 

'Non  sunt  multiplicanda  entia  sine  necessitate. 
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world."  But  the  trouble  is  in  finding  juat  such  a  point  of 
vantage  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  ambitious  design. 

As  a  protest  against  extreme  formalism,  such  as  that  which 
the  Scotists  practised  when  thej  needlessly  multiplied  meta- 
physical entities,  and  created  more  difficulties  by  their  explana- 
tions than  existed  in  the  original  facts  to  be  explained,  the 
principle  of  simplification  which  Ockam  introduced  had  much 
to  be  said  in  its  favor  at  the  time.  But  the  process  of  simpli- 
fying suppositions  may  easily  be  pushed  too  far,  and  made  to 
exclude  as  useless  any  and  aU  metaphysical  attempts  to  account 
for  the  notion  of  external  reality  which  is  clearly  one  of  the 
original  data  furnished  by  consciousness;  in  other  words,  the 
rules  for  explaining  reality  may  be  misxised  to  explain  it  away. 
Philosophers  are  prone  to  forget,  as  did  Kant,  that  Ockam's 
maxim  is  neither  a  necessity  of  thought,  nor  yet  a  limitation 
imposed  by  experience.  Were  it  proven  veritably  to  be  a  uni- 
versal rational  principle,  which  manifestly  it  is  not,  we  might 
hesitate  before  denying  its  relevancy  and  applicability  to  the 
doctrine  of  realism.  But  since  it  is  on  this  prior  question 
of  the  right  to  extend  a  limited  principle  that  the  whole  arga- 
ment  against  realism  clearly  hinges  and  depends,  we  are  left 
pretty  much  in  the  air,  not  only  by  Kant  himself,  but  by  his 
latter-day  revivers  as  well. 

What  necessity  is  there,  whether  of  thought  or  fact,  com- 
pelling us  to  think  of  the  universe  as  simple  rather  than 
complex,  as  individual  rather  than  dual  in  its  structure,  as 
oiganic  "  unity-in-difference  "  rather  than  a  system  of  distinct 
persons  and  things?  The  supposition  that  only  a  world  of 
sensations  need  be  reckoned  with  is,  of  course,  more  simple  than 
the  supposition  that  there  is  an  additional  world  of  things 
to  be  taken  into  account,  because  in  the  latter  case  duality  is 
implied,  and  in  the  former  some  sort  of  monism.  But  what 
obliges  us  to  choose  either  of  these  alternatives  of  simplicity 
or  duality  in  preference  to  the  other?  That  is  the  heart  of 
the  whole  issue.  What  logical  or  real  compulsion  is  there  to 
accept  for  guidance  in  this  choice  of  alternatives  the  well-worn 
adage  of  Ockam,  which  was  intended  originally  for  the  inventors 
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of  minute  Tealities  that  did  not  exist,  and  has  no  meaning 
when  applied  to  the  great  world  of  reality  about  us  which 
we  do  not  invent,  but  discover?  None.  The  compulsion  is 
all  the  other  way.  The  facts  of  experience  and  the  testimony 
of  consciousness  are  a  standing  protest  against  the  attempt  of 
Eant  and  the  pragmatists  to  put  the  moderate  and  the  ex- 
travagant realists  in  one  and  the  same  boat,  and  to  sink  them 
both  together  with  a  single  shot  of  criticism.  The  facts  of 
experience  and  the  testimony  of  consciousness  are  also  a  per- 
petual protest  in  this  particular  instance  against  the  venture- 
some supposition  that  the  doctrine  of  Monism,  because  more 
simple,  is,  by  that  fact  alone,  made  more  true  than  the  more 
complex  doctrine  of  dualism.' 

The  Doctbine  of  Simplicity.  ■ 

Alas !  the  worship  of  simplicity,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  monism,  has  all  the  force  and  attraction  of  a  religion  with 
modem  philosophers;  and  complexity,  duality  of  any  kind,  is 
banished  as  a  superstition.  Simplicity,  they  tell  us,  forbids 
the  useless  doubling  of  the  universe  into  a  world  of  sensations, 
and  a  world  of  things.  Like  Thoreau  when  dying,  they  would 
be  troubled  with  but  one  world  at  a  time,  and  would  justify 
this  exclusivenesa  of  taste,  when  pressed  for  a  rational  accoimt 
of  their  attitude,  by  an  appeal  to  their  favorite  doctrine  of  the 
simplicity  of  truth,  and  the  truth  of  simplicity.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  think  in  this  connection  how  different  might  have  been 
the  course  of  modem  philosophers  had  this  presupposition  been 
examined  and  properly  discounted,  instead  of  having  been 
uncritically  accepted  and  admiringly  glorified.  Surely,  the 
meaning  cannot  be  that  the  adage  of  Ockam  is  of  more  binding 
force  than  the  testimony  of  consciousness  regarding  the  existence 
of  an  outer  and  real  world!    And  yet,  that  seems  to  be  the 

*Th«  faet  of  Dualism  is  not  refuted  \>y  refuting  the  theoriei.  Idealists 
invariably  proceed  to  refute  the  psychological,  metaphysical,  and  episte- 
mological  theories  of  Dualism  under  the  false  impression  that  the  fact  is 
thereby  overthrown. 
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surprising  sense  in  wtich  idealists  have  always  interpreted  the 
so-called  law  of  parsimony  or  economical  thought;  with  them 
the  simple  passes  for  the  true,  and  the  complex  for  the  illusory, 
at  least  until  it  has  been  reduced  to  its  supposed  original  sim- 
plicity. Hegel  tried  to  write  history  as  if  all  were  mind  and 
nothing  matter.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Spencer  to  read 
even  prehistory  in  the  light  of  Ockam's  formula,  when  he 
reduced  religion  to  its  crudest  terms,  and  argued  that  the  lowest 
forms  must  also  have  been  the  first  to  occur  historically.  The 
axiom  of  simplicity  is  carried  into  other  fields,  especially  into 
that  of  the  Scripture,  where  a  host  of  writers  are  to-day  engaged 
in  the  hunt  for  simple  forms  of  thought  and  expression,  on 
the  gratuitous  supposition  that  our  Lord's  words,  say,  at  the 
Last  Supper,  or  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Second 
Coming,  could  not  have  been  complex,  but  must  have  been 
simple  in  their  original  utterance  and  bearing.  Proof  of  the 
necessity  of  any  such  supposition  in  each  individual  case  is 
generally  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Nor  need  we  be  unduly 
surprised  thereat,  for  the  very  existence  of  the  physical  world 
is  sacrificed  to-day  in  the  name  of  this  Moloch  of  Ockam's, 
and  we  are  now  told,  largely  on  its  unsupported  authority,  that 
sensations  make  the  only  world  we  either  can,  or  need  care 
to  know ;  and  all  because  Explanation  is  put  before  Knowledge 
instead  of  after. 

But  what  interests  us  principally  in  the  present  situation 
of  thought,  which  we  have  just  been  engaged  in  describing, 
is  the  significant  fact  that  the  latest  repudiators  of  the  doctrine 
of  external  perception  have  but  freshly  reproduced  the  mistakes 
of  those  who  long  ago  preceded  them  in  the  ways  of  idealism, 
seeing  only  the  developing  side  of  human  knowledge,  harping 
on  this  half-truth  as  if  it  completely  exhausted  the  subject, 
and  then  turning  around  contemptuously  to  deny  the  existence 
of  any  ready-made  world.  After  this  recital  of  the  present 
trend  and  triumph  of  idealistic  thought,  we  may  well  ask  our- 
selves if  the  arguments  urged  against  external  perception  and 
the  known  reality  of  the  physical  universe  do  not  illustrate 
and  exemplify  a  great  fallacy  rather  than  disestablish  a  truth 
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as  old  as  philosophy  itself.  And  this  brings  us  by  slow,  perhaps 
also  by  illuminating  stagies  to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
proper. 

Two  Methods  of  Pkoceduee. 

The  problem  of  perception  has  both  a  conscious  and  an  un- 
conscious side — the  former  an  evident  fact  of  psychology  that 
shines  by  its  own  light,  the  latter  an  inevident  physiological 
process  on  which  an  artificial  light  has  to  be  thrown.  Two 
distinct  lines  of  inquiry  branch  out  naturally  from  this  double 
phase  of  the  problem;  we  may  ask  what  wte  perceive,  or  how 
our  perceptions  occur. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question.  What  ?  is  made  by  psychol- 
ogy, and  consists  in  the  frank  acknowledgment  that  we  actually 
perceive  external  objects,  this  admission  amounting  to  no  more 
in  the  end  than  an  explicit  statement  of  the  consciously  ex- 
perienced result  of  perception  in  all  minds.  There  can  be  no 
legitimate  doubt  of  the  witness  of  psychology  to  this  fact  of 
external  perception.  The  data  of  individual  experience,  if  not 
darkened  by  the  counsel  of  the  critic  beforehand,  leave  no  real 
room  for  doubting  that  the  primary  object  of  knowledge  is, 
not  sensation,  but  objects  or  their  qualities.  The  only  plau- 
sible way  to  discredit  this  plain  fact  of  psychology  is  to  attempt 
to  go  behind  it  in  some  manner  or  other,  and  to  employ  meta- 
physics, or  the  natural  sciences,  or  physiology  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  it  of  all  real  worth  and  significance.  To  this 
roundabout  method  of  evasion  the  opponents  of  realism  have 
always  had  recourse,  never  more  so,  perhaps,  than  at  the 
present  hour  of  writing.  Idealist  and  pragmatist  alike  en- 
deavor to  circumvent  the  evidence  by  appealing  from  it  to 
supposedly  prior  stages  or  conditions  of  our  mental  life,  where 
it  is  not  to  be  found.  This  appeal  is  sometimes  confined  to 
the  sphere  of  consciousness,  as  when  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand by  the  pragmatist  that  there  existed  in  original  man,  and 
still  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  babe,  a  state  of  pure  experience 
where  everything  appears  as  a  perfect  blank,  and  none  of  the 
distinctions,  later  drawn  between  subject  and  object,  self  and 
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not-self,  have  as  yet  made  their  indelible  scribings  on  the 
virgin  page  of  consciousness.  Sometimes  the  appeal  is  carried 
completely  over  into  the  region  of  the  unconscious,  and  the 
evidence  of  our  knowledge  of  reality  is  made  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  inevidence  of  the  physiological  processes  which  go  before 
or  along  with  it.  In  either  case  the  appeal  is  to  a  silent  court, 
the  decisions  of  which  are  not  handed  down,  but  framed  before- 
hand by  the  appellant  to  suit  himself.  The  first  of  these 
appeals  does  not  rightly  belong  here  for  consideration.  The 
second  alone  invites  our  attention  at  present — the  attempt, 
namely,  to  discredit  the  matter  of  our  perceptions  by  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  manner  of  our  perceiving. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question,  How  do  these  real  per- 
ceptions occur?  takes  us  out  of  the  range  of  conscious  knowl- 
edge altogether,  and  compels  us  to  reconstruct,  by  means  of 
science  and  analytic  reason,  those  underlying  processes  of  nerve 
and  brain  which  do  not,  at  the  time  of  their  happening,  appear 
above  the  surface  of  consciousness  as  public  events  of  which 
we  are  aware,  but  pass  unnoticed  beneath,  playing  a  role  of 
such  complete  self-efFacement  that  not  a  glimmer  of  conscious 
light  is  left  burning  on  their  trail.  Which  of  these  two  sides 
of  the  problem — the  conscious  result  of  perception,  or  the  un- 
conscious processes  underlying  and  conditioning  it — deserves 
to  occupy  the  first  place  in  philosophic  attention?  The  settle- 
ment of  this  priority  of  claim  to  consideration  confronts  us  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  problem,  and  must  be  decided  one  way 
or  the  other,  before  we  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  further  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

Shall  we  imitate  Descartes,  and  begin  by  entertaining  pro- 
visional doubt  concerning  the  known  results  of  perception,  until 
we  have  examined  the  unknown  processes,  and  satisfied  all  our 
theoretical  misgivings  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  previous  sense- 
channels,  through  which  our  knowledge  of  reality  comes  ?  Or, 
shall  we  accept  the  results  straightway  at  the  outset,  and  then 
turn  about  to  consider  what  additional  information  concerning 
the  processes  may  be  gathered  from  the  positive  sciences  of 
physics  and  physiology  ?    In  plainer  terms,  which  of  these  two 
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available  lights  is  the  iiltimate  one  to  be  taken  for  guidance — 
the  natural  light  of  evidence,  or  the  artificial  light  of  explana- 
tion? On  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  the  choice  of 
roads  to  idealism,  or  beyond  it  to  the  world  of  independent 
reality.    We  are  at  the  dividing  of  the  ways. 

The  realist  regards  the  perceptive  pow'er  of  human  conscious- 
ness as  an  ultimate  or  irreducible  fact;  one,  that  is,  which  can 
not  be  reduced  to  more  simple,  or  explained  in  more  intelligible 
terms  than  itself.  There  is  no  possible  way  by  which  we  may 
go  around,  or  under,  or  ahead  of  the  simple  fact  of  experience 
that  we  and  the  objects  of  our  attention  are  really  different 
items  in  the  imiverse;  that  somehow  we  do  know  a  reality 
that  is  not  identical  with  ourselves,  or  with  the  consciousness 
of  the  race.  This  fact  has  to  be  accepted  at  once  on  its  own 
evidence  just  as  it  stands.  Everybody  understands  the  mean- 
ing of  an  existing  world  of  things,  and  recognizes  his  actual 
ability  to  perceive  such  a  world,  those  alone  excepted  who 
piactice  the  art  of  self -sophistication  in  preference  to  that  of 
knowledge,  who  so  train  themselves  to  marvel  at  the  obvious 
that  they  end  by  seeing  a  metaphysical  impossibility  where 
there  is  only  an  attested  and  accomplished  psychological  fact. 

The  history  of  idealism  for  the  past  three  hundred  years  has 
all  too  plainly  shown  that  no  philosopher  who  disregarded  or 
refused  this  light  of  evidence  ever  succeeded  afterwards  in 
making  his  way  to  reality.  Hooded  this  light  may  be  at  times 
by  the  screening  effect  of  theories  advanced  to  account  for  it, 
or  rather  to  explain  it  away,  but  extinguished  never.  Interest- 
ing sidelights  of  explanation  may  be  thrown  upon  it,  but  these 
can  no  more  take  its  place  than  a  candle  that  of  the  sun. 
Nothing  more  illuminating  than  this  conscious  evidence  has 
been  discovered  by  its  many  critics,  though  scarcely  a  nook  or 
comer  of  man's  mental  life  has  been  left  imexplored.  Why, 
then,  one  may  well  ask  these  worshippers  of  the  light  that  fails, 
should  the  acceptance  of  the  results  of  perception  be  postponed 
until  the  processes  themselves  have  been  laid  bare  to  scrutiny  ? 
No  legitimate  purpose  is  served  by  the  adoption  of  any  such 
Fabian  policy  of  delay,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  fictitious  prob- 
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lem  is  created,  and  a  real  one  ignored,  by  the  very  attempt  to 
postpone  the  inevitable.  The  facts  of  experience,  when  com- 
pletely stated,  as  they  should  be  before  we  begin  to  treat  them 
methodically,  absolutely  forbid  our  separating  the  process  of 
perception  from  its  product  or  result.  The  physiological  argu- 
ment against  realism  owes,  as  we  shall  see,  all  its  insidious 
plausibility  to  this  fallacy  of  wrenching  apart  and  separating 
things  that  belong  unitedly  together;  it  loses  its  apparent 
strength,  when  the  false  gap,  opened  up  between  product  and 
process  is  closed,  that  is,  when  the  evidence  is  reported  and 
stated  as  a  whole,  instead  of  being  arbitrarily  split,  as  it  is  by 
all  idealists,  into  incomplete,  opposing  halves.  Let  us  at  least 
start  with  a  real  problem,  one  that  grows  out  of  our  actual 
experience,  not  one  that  is  created  by  our  desire  to  be  methodi- 
cal rather  than  open-minded  and  receptive. 

Should  Ceiticism  Displace  Evidence? 

The  simple  facts  which  give  rise  to  the  problem  of  procedure 
here  under  fire  are  these:  in  the  act  of  perception,  objects  are 
present  to  consciousness,  and  are  seen  outside;  in  the  act  of 
reflection  which  follows,  objects  are  present  in  consciousness, 
and  are  contemplated  under  the  relation  of  this  inner  or  im- 
manent presence.  There  is  therefore  a  dual  aspect  to  human 
consciousness ;  it  is  plainly  self-transcendent  as  well  as  self- 
referent;  it  has  external  no  less  than  internal  relations;  its 
power  ranges  outward  to  things,  and  is  not  confined  to  inward 
acts  of  self-contemplation.  This  double  fact  affords  all  the 
proof  really  needed  to  show  that  consciousness  is  primarily  the 
instrument,  not  the  object  of  knowledge;  that  sensation  is  not 
a  limiting  term  at  which  consciousness  is  always  and  forever 
forced  to  stop,  but  rather  an  enabling  means  by  which  the 
mind  enters  into  communication  with  a  reality  distinct  from, 
external  to,  and  independent  of  itself.  Can  this  double  fact 
be  simplified?  Can  these  two  aspects  of  consciousness  be  re- 
duced to  one  ?  That  is  the  problem  which  the  facts  create,  or 
rather,  which  the  idealist  thinks  they  create,  because  for  the 
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realist  such  a  problem  is  fictitious,  arising  only  when  we  our^ 
selves  summon  it  into  being  by  the  biassed  prejudgment  that 
knowledge  must  have  only  one  side,  and  cannot  possibly  have 
two.  The  result  of  this  high-handed  procedure  is  to  create  a 
false  opposition  between  the  internal  and  the  external  aspects 
of  consciousness,  and  to  compel  the  latter  to  justify  itself  by 
means  of  the  former — a  manifest  impossibility,  and  a  prepos- 
terous problem,  in  the  original  meaning  of  this  much  abused 
word. 

The  realist  sees  no  reason  for  bristling  up  with  suspicions 
all  aroused  in  the  presence  of  the  given  fact  that  we  know 
objects  distinct  from  our  sensations  and  ideas.  The  beginnings 
of  our  knowledge  are  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  the 
exercise  of  our  powers  of  suspicion,  doubt,  or  criticism,  but 
rather  for  their  suspension.  Critical  questions  cannot  and 
should  not  be  introduced  at  this  initial  stage,  not  only  because 
they  are  conspicuously  out  of  place,  but  also  because  neither 
criticisln  nor  explanation  can,  by  any  manner  of  means,  be 
made  to  precede  the  evidence,  to  anticipate  it,  or  to  function 
vicariously  in  its  stead;  for  clearly,  before  the  data  of  con- 
sciousness are  studied,  there  are  no  facts,  but  only  a  lot  of 
preliminary  fictions,  for  criticism  to  work  upon,  and  these  are 
surely  no  fit  substitutes  for  the  evidence  plainly  put  before  us 
by  consciousness.  It  would  have  been  much  better  therefore 
for  philosophy  if  the  assumed  necessity  for  doubting  every- 
thing in  advance  had  itself  been  made  a  matter  of  doubt, 
instead  of  being  erected  into  a  dogmatic  preamble  to  all  subjects 
of  philosophic  inquiry.  There  are  some  cases  to  which  the 
Cartesian  method  of  provisional  doubt  is  inapplicable,  and  no 
idealist  has  ever  paused  long  enough  to  inquire  if  the  present 
case  fell  under  the  head  of  an  exception  to  his  favorite  rule. 

The  realist  does  not  object  to  the  employment  of  criticism 
during  the  later  stages  of  knowledge,  to  sift  subjective  elements 
from  real,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  winnowing  process 
is  necessary,  since  the  mind  docs  not  take  up  the  objective 
order  of  things  in  a  photographic  flash,  and  errors  of  judgment 
arc  always  a  contingency  to  bp  '-pckoned  with.    But  knowl- 
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edge  is  not  merely  a  constractiTe  activity,  it  is  also  an  appre- 
hensive power.  These  two  functions  go  together  as  mutual 
companions,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  l^isus  is  Euiyalus, 
or  Damon,  Pythias.  Each  is  clearly  entitled  to  distinct  treat- 
ment, for  the  reason  that  the  construction  which  ever  goes  on 
in  knowledge  is  an  accompaniment  of  the  process  of  knowing, 
and  not  the  whole  thing.  The  point  which  the  realist  wishes 
to  make  is  that  criticism  cannot  be  extended  to  this  perceptive 
or  apprehensive  power  of  consciousness,  so  as  to  envelop  it  with 
the  same  anticipative  doubt  as  its  companion-process  of  imag- 
ing or  representing  the  known.  There  is  no  parity  between 
the  two  cases.  We  are  conscious  of  knowing  (perceiving) 
objects  externally  present,  before  we  become  conscious  that  the 
mind  has  also  represented  them  by  an  image  within  itself,  which 
adds  an  inner  presence  for  reflection  to  the  outer  presence  of 
which  alone  perception  takes  hold.  Enowledge  is  therefore 
more  than  a  mere  process  of  imaging  or  representing,  and  it  is 
"  this  little  more  and  how  much  it  is "  which  condemns  the 
representaitive  theory  of  knowledge  as  about  the  most  preju- 
diced account  that  could  be  taken  of  the  matter,  and  the  most 
dangerous  kind  of  quid»and  on  which  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  philosophy. 

The  theory  that  knowledge  is  reducible  to  a  mere  function 
of  copying  explains  why  modem  philosophers  insist  on  writing 
critical  prefaces  to  the  self-introducing  facts  of  consciousness, 
why  they  accept  the  immanence  of  objects  and  deny  their  ex- 
ternality, why  they  prefer  sophistication  to  evidence,  why  they 
begin  to  philosophize  by  discussing  abstract  possibilities  instead 
of  accepting  concrete  facts.  Now  the  fact  that  philosophy 
starts  with  evidence  rather  than  with  criticism  does  not  compel 
it  to  remain  uncritical  ever  afterwards — a  sort  of  rustic  atti- 
tude adopted  in  the  beginning  and  never  overcome  to  the  very 
end.  But  the  persistent  prejudice  of  idealists  that  philosophy 
should  start  with  criticism  rather  than  with  evidence  really 
cuts  philosophy  off  thereafter  from  all  healthy  contact  with  the 
well-spring  and  controlling  principle  of  objective  experience. 
There  is  a  lost  sense  of  actuality  pervading  the  writings  of 
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idealists,  which  no  amount  of  roundaboat  reasoning  can  suc- 
cessively conceal  or  overcome.  An  attempt  is  made  to  cover 
up  this  defect,  and  to  restore  the  broken  connection,  by  the 
theory  that  truth  is,  after  all,  only  the  experience  of  the 
individual  made  over  and  corrected  by  the  enlightened  experi- 
ence of  the  race.  But  this  belated  admission  of  social  agree- 
ment as  the  criterion  of  truth,  so  far  from  relieving  the 
unnaturalness  of  the  situation,  only  serves  to  bring  it  out  into 
still  bolder  relief.  For  what,  pray,  is  this  description  of  truth 
but  an  incomplete  accoimt  of  the  internal  relations  of  human 
experience  as  a  whole,  with  the  external  relations  of  that  whole 
to  reality  left  out  of  the  reckoning  unconsidered  ? 

The  idealist  thus  ends  his  philosophy  by  stating  and  proving 
the  existence  of  a  problem,  which  he  refused  to  admit  when  he 
started  out,  namely,  the  problem  of  the  relations  of  Ejiowledge 
to  Bealily.  A  strange  state  of  affairs,  a  peculiar  pass  indeed, 
to  find  a  problem  ignored  at  the  beguming  more  clamorous  than 
ever  for  solution  at  the  end,  and  denied  that  solution,  because 
it  is  complacently  supposed  to  have  been  already  solved,  when 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  has  only  Been  stated  over  again 
more  clearly  than  ever.  Banquo's  ghost  returns  to  the  feast, 
to  torment  the  intellectual  patricians  responsible  for  "  the  deep 
damnation  of  his  taking  off."  Could  any  better  proof  than 
this  be  asked  for  the  old  scholastic  thesis  that  the  immediate 
perception  of  reality,  the  evidence  of  consciousness  to  a  known 
and  knowable  world,  is  a  fact  which  needs  no  introductory 
preface,  and  brooks  no  delay  in  acceptance  on  our  part. 

CUBIOSITT  VeESUS  SKEPTICISM. 

This  view  of  perception  as  an  ultimate  fact  to  be  admitted 
at  once  on  its  own  evidence  without  preliminary  explanation, 
the  idealist  refuses  to  share.  According  to  him  the  question 
of  possibility  takes  precedence  over  the  question  of  fact,  and 
the  knowableness  of  reality  has  to  be  first  established  before 
actual  knowledge  of  it  can  be  scientifically  admitted.  This 
premature  adoption  of  a  critical  attitude,  not  only  makes  a 
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philosophical  mystery  out  of  a  plain  fact  of  psychology,  but 
also  relies  on  the  glaring  fallacy  of  separatism  for  its  justifi- 
cation. For  instance,  the  two  questions  of  fact  and  possibility, 
though  distinguishable,  are  not  separable  in  treatment.  The 
separation  of  these  two  questions  is  decidedly  against  the  empi- 
rical evidence  which  answers  both  at  once,  impliedly  at  least; 
and  also  against  the  laws  of  logic,  which  plainly  show  that 
possibility  presupposes  reality,  and  that  a  derivative  notion  like 
the  former  cannot  be  employed  to  criticize  and  undermine  a 
primary  notion  like  the  latter.  A  posse  ad  esse  non  vaiet  illatio. 
But  let  this  high-handed  procedure  in  inverting  the  given  order 
of  experience,  and  the  logical  priority  of  original  notions  over 
derivative,  pass  without  further  comment  for  the  moment. 
Another  question  presses.  The  idealist  contends  that  such  an 
extraordinary  fact — he  alone  has  made  it  so  by  investing  it 
with  spurious  mystery — as  the  mind's  power  to  transcend  itself 
and  veritably  perceive  external  reality,  should  not  be  accepted 
without  having  been  previously  explained.  All  facts  of  experi- 
ence, it  is  claimed,  need  explanation,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  first  with  w'hich  human  knowledge  is  supposed  to  begin. 

It  all  depends  on  what  is  here  meant  by  '  explanation.'  The 
term  may  imply  a  sincere  desire  to  know  more  about  the  details, 
accessories,  and  incidentals  of  this  self-transcendent  power  of 
consciousness,  or  an  ulterior  design  to  find  some  way  of  getting 
rid  of  it  altogether;  in  other  words,  the  inspiring  motive  may 
be  either  legitimate  curiosity,  or  downright  skepticism.  That 
the  desire  to  know  more  about  a  thing  may  be  cleverly  feigned 
to  hide  a  skeptical  intention,  anybody  can  clearly  see  for  him- 
self who  first  takes  the  pains  to  inquire  whether  it  is  possible 
to  entertain  a  universal  methodical  doubt.  Clearly  everything 
cannot  be  doubted,  everything  cannot  be  explained.  We  have 
a  rational  assurance  of  first  principles  and  fundamental  facts 
to  which  no  validation-process  is  applicable,  because  the  assur- 
ance in  question  is  as  prominent  in  our  denials  as  in  our  at- 
tempted proofs,  and  stares  back  at  us  in  either  case  like  an 
untroubled  sunbeam  from  waters  which  we  have  stirred  and 
sullied.    Suspicion  rightly  attaches  to  those  who  endeavor  to 
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make  their  doubts  universal  in  sweep,  proving  by  reason  that 
we  should  renounce  reason,  showing  by  explanation  that  the 
original  fact  to  be  explained  has  disappeared,  blissfully  imagi- 
ning that,  if  the  objective  reference  attached  to  all  perceptions 
can  be  identified  with  some  purely  inner  feature  of  experience, 
say,  with  our  percepts  rather  than  with  the  perceived,  the  case 
against  realism  is  argued  and  won. 

Such  men  do  not  effectually  conceal  their  hand  when  playing 
the  game  of  methodical  doubt,  and  advocating  experimentation 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  introspection.  It  is  not  explanation, 
but  elimination  for  which  they  are  really  holding  out.  This 
skeptical  intention  may  not  be  formal  or  explicit ;  it  is  enough 
that  it  be  objectively  implied  in  the  rules  under  which  the 
so-called  game  of  explanation  is  to  be  played.  To  start  out 
with  the  preconceived  idea  that  Reality  is  either  Thought  or 
Experience,  as  idealists  and  pragmatists  do;  and  to  accept  as 
the  guiding  principle  of  research  that  Explanation  alone  is 
Knowledge,  how,  pray,  can  such  prejudices  as  these  be  otherwise 
rightly  described  than  as  skeptical  attitudes?  It  is  this  inde- 
fensible method  of  prejudging  the  nature,  instead  of  first  in- 
vestigating the  facts  of  human  cognition,  which  secures  for 
idealism  the  winning  hold  it  seems  to  have  on  the  minds  of 
many.  "  The  not  distinguishing  where  things  should  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  not  confounding  where  things  should  be 
confounded,"  says  old  John  Selden,  "  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
mistakes  in  the  world."  The  eveilasting  attempts  at  fusion, 
reduction,  and  simplification  going  on  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
hour  are  the  best  indication  of  the  truth  of  this  apothegm. 
The  Schoolmen  knew  how  to  distinguish  without  separating, 
and  thus  escaped  the  perpetual  treadmill  of  Monism,  into 
which,  it  would  seem,  by  making  confusion  worse  confounded, 
modem  philosophy  has  fallen.  There  are  some  questions  which 
answer  themselves,  because  they  are  questions  only  in  form. 
And  knowledge  is  one  of  these,  imtil  we  seek  to  confound  it 
with  something  altogether  incidejital,  with  the  merry-go-round 
process  of  mere  symbols,  with  explanation,  purpose,  or  utility, 
and,  by  this  attempted  transfer  of  identity  from  whole  to  part. 
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make  knowledge  appear  as  a  huge  impostor — ^forgetting  that 
our  suspicions  themselves  may  be  the  one  rightful  object  of 
suspicion.  Philosophy  must  have  its  Frankenstein,  it  would 
seem,  not  to  be  outdone  by  literature. 

The  ulterior  design  of  anti-realist  philosophers  is,  therefore, 
not  to  explain  the  self-transcendent  character  of  consciousness, 
but  to  explain  it  away,  so  as  to  leave  not  even  a  wrack  behind. 
It  seems  to  them  absurdity  personified  that  the  human  mind 
should  have  for  its  objects  outer  things  no  less  than  inner  im- 
pressions. Such  a  mental  leap  out  of  one's  self  into  the  great 
beyond  ought  to  leave  some  record  or  traces  in  reflection,  if  it 
be  the  notorious  fact  which  realists  claim.  But  reflection,  so 
far  from  countenancing  any  such  extraordinary  occurrence,  is 
altogether  silent  concerning  it.  Some  way  must  therefore  be 
found  for  eliminating  this  paradox,  some  means  devised  for 
reducing  to  more  elementary  terms  the  realistic  notion  that 
consciousness  has  reference  to  objects  distinct  from  itself.  A 
separatist  conception  of  sensation  furnishes  the  means  desired. 
Accordingly  sensation  is  viewed  in  complete  abstraction  and 
severance  from  reason  which  always  accompanies  it  in  man. 
The  result  of  this  abstract,  incomplete  way  of  regardiag  sensa- 
tion is  naturally  the  disappearance  of  all  objective  reference^ 
because  the  latter  is  due  to  reason  and  sense  working  unitedly 
together,  and,  of  course,  fails  to  appear  when  a  division  of 
labor  is  surreptitiously  introduced.  But  room  has  to  be  created 
for  an  idealistic  interpretation  of  consciousness,  and  the  end 
here  justifles  the  means.  Having  secured  a  start  by  the  trick 
of  stating  the  facts  and  factors  incompletely,  the  idealist  next 
detaches  objective  reference  from  perceptual  experience,  and 
triumphantly  exhibits  it  as  an  appurtenance  of  conceptual 
thought  alone.  Instead  of  pointing  to  the '  perceived,  as  it 
actually  does,  the  objective  reference  now  points  only  from 
concepts  to  percepts,  and  the  transcendence  of  consciousness 
fades  away  into  a  mental  echo  of  absent  objects,  no  longer 
indicating  a  cognitive  relation  to  objects  actually  present  and 
perceived.  This  restrictive  interpretation  of  objective  refer- 
ence converts  the  act  of  knowing  into  the  objects  of  knowledge,. 
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identifies  experience  with  reality,  and  blots  out  the  physical 
universe  from  consideration  altogether. 

Immanence  Vebsus  Tbanbcendence. 

Beviewed  in  order,  the  statements  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph represent  conclusions  distilled  out  of  the  fallacious 
method  of  separatism  rather  than  inferences  scientifically 
established.  Not  a  shred  of  proof  is  anywhere  advanced,  the 
whole  question  is  begged.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the 
negative  argument  drawn  from  the  silence  of  reflection  concern- 
ing a  perceived  and  perceivable  world  of  things,  that  was  made 
a  matter  of  special  inquiry  in  a  previous  study,'  and  need  not 
detain  us  further  here.  It  was  there  shown  that  the  attempt 
to  contract  consciousness  into  sensation  and  to  limit  knowledge 
to  acts  of  self-reflection  was  a  deliberate  evasion  of  the  entire 
perceptive  stage  of  experience  which  precedes  the  formal  exei> 
cise  of  our  reflective  powers.  Furthermore,  that  it  was  based 
on  a  misconception  of  the  function  of  reason  as  following 
instead  of  accompanying  the  work  of  sense,  this  division  of 
the  mind's  labor  being  both  untrue  to  fact  and  false  in  prin- 
ciple. It  is  simply  a  case  of  calling  the  wrong  witness  to 
testify. 

The  second  part  of  the  argument  rehearsed  is  apparently 
more  serious.  It  represents  a  positive  attempt  to  reduce  to 
absurdity  the  common-sense  doctrine  of  consciousness  by  show- 
ing that  the  so-called  external  reference  of  thought  is  only 
from  one  point  within  experience  to  another  further  back,  or 
higher  up,  but  not  to  anything  beyond  or  outside  at  all.  Can 
the  conviction  which  we  all  have  of  the  transcendent  power  of 
consciousness  be  thus  made  to  vanish  through  the  agency  of 
some  exorcising  formula  of  explanation  ?  That  is  the  question 
brought  before  us,  and  we  propose  to  let  the  idealist  furnish 
the  proof  of  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  any  such  task. 

*  The  Catholie  University  BuUetin,  June,  1010,  "  Beality  from  the  Critic's 
Standpoint" 
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He  has  been  so  long  engaged  in  the  work  of  providing  substi- 
tutes for  the  external  world  that  one's  curiosity  is  whetted  to 
know  if  his  mimicking  '  understudies '  can  play  the  heavy 
role  assigned  them,  and  still  leave  nothing  lacking  in  the 
performance. 

The  absolute  idealist  interprets  objective  reference  as  wholly 
an  inward,  and  in  no  sense  an  outward  relation.  For  him 
there  is  no  fact,  being,  or  thing  which  does  not  fall  within  the 
circumference  of  mind,  or  which  may  be  said  to  lie  outside 
what  Bradley  calls  '  psychic  existence.'  Matter  as  such,  mind 
as  such,  are  abstractions,  which  have  no  existence  apart  There 
is  no  such  thing,  therefore,  as  an  independently  existing  object, 
whether  material  or  mental.  Mind  is  the  sole  reality — mind 
existing  under  the  two  indivisible  aspects  of  spirit  and  matter ; 
and,  consequently,  what  we  know  is,  not  independent,  but 
related  reality.  Consciousness  indeed  refers  to  objects,  but 
these  are  within  itself,  not  in  another  order  of  existence  all 
their  own.  Its  so-called  transcendence  is,  not  the  power  of 
.  knowing  an  external  world  of  things,  but  of  discovering  within 
itself  a  divine  world  of  ideas.  The  reference  is  not  to  some- 
thing beyond  at  all.  It  means,  not  that  an  independent  physical 
world,  but  that  an  absolute  divine  mind,  is  really  before  us, 
making  itself  directly  known  to  human  spectators.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  perceiving  individual  objects  externally  present, 
we  are  rather  being  bought  face  to  face  with  the  intellectual 
structure  of  reality  itself  in  our  acts  of  perception. 

Does  this  extension  of  the  theory  of  immanence,  so  as  to 
bring  all  real  objects  wholly  within  the  mind,  actually  amount 
to  the  reduction  or  simplification  of  consciousness  intended? 
Is  it  really  a  successful  explanation  of  the  fact  of  transcen- 
dence ?  Or,  is  it  merely  the  substitution  of  an  inner  and  more 
mysterious  transcendence  still  for  that  external  reference  which 
attaches  to  all  our  knowledge  ?  The  latter.  The  desired  reduc- 
tion is  as  far  ofF  as  ever.  The  immanence  of  all  objects  in 
consciousness  is  first  assumed,  and  then  employed  to  explain 
the  fact  of  transcendence.  But  the  fact  overlaps  the  explana- 
tion altogether,  and  remains  more  conspicuously  than  ever 
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outside  its  reach.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  a  detailed 
refutation  of  idealism.  Our  sole  concern  at  present  is  with 
the  question  whether  idealists  have  succeeded  in  reducing  to 
lower  terms  the  fact  of  the  self-transcendence  of  human  con- 
sciousness, which  our  perceptive  acts  reveal.  The  answer  must 
be  decidedly  in  the  negative,  for  the  convincing  reason  that 
the  notion  of  externality  which  we  all  have  with  regard  to 
perceived  objects,  could  never  have  arisen  in  consciousness, 
much  less  be  accounted  for  afterward,  if  the  idealist's  doctrine 
of  the  immanence  of  all  reality  in  mind  were  true.  The  very 
fact  that  we  have  such  a  notion,  that  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  disclosure  made  by  consciousness,  and  that  idealists 
perpetually  ignore  or  overlook  it,  is  a  sufficient  commentary 
on  their  inability  to  face  the  problem  which  its  presence  raises. 
Immanence  is  neither  the  first,  nor  the  last  impression  which 
we  receive  of  reality.  The  most  ultimate  notion  of  all  is  left 
out  of  the  idealist  system. 

Thb  Fatlube  07  Immaitenoe. 

The  boasted  reduction  of  consciousness  from  "  a  one-to-two 
to  a  one-to-one  "  relation  thus  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  substitution  of  immanence  for  self-transcendence,  or 
rather  for  external  reference.  This  substitution  is  not  equiv- 
alent to  reduction.  Insuperable  facts  stand  in  the  way  of 
its  actually  being  or  ever  becoming  such.  First  of  all,  the 
actual  presence  of  objects  to  consciousness,  when  we  perceive, 
is  neither  reduced,  eliminated,  nor  explained  by  pointing  to 
the  presence  of  these  same  objects  in  consciousness,  when  we 
reflect.  These  two  relations  of  presence,  outer  and  inner,  cannot 
be  made  to  merge  in  one.  Polaric  in  their  opposition,  they 
are  incapable  of  changing  places,  or  of  assuming  each  other's 
roles.  So  true  is  this  that,  to  nullify  its  pertinent  significance, 
idealists  invent  the  theory  that  all  relations  are  intrinsic,  thus 
reviving  extravagant  realism  in  their  efforts  to  avoid  moderate. 
But  try  as  they  may,  the  meaning  of  the  prepositions  '  in ' 
and  '  to '  in  this  connection  remains  irreducibly  opposed.  Even 
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in  the  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  where  the  relations 
and  the  substance  inwardly  related  are  infinite,  these  two  aspects 
still  defy  all  our  attempts  at  reduction. 

Our  perceptive  acts  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  presence 
of  something  more  than  a  Relation,  and  that  something  more 
is  Reality.  The  philosopher  never  lived  who  could  rid  himself 
of  the  idea  of  this  '  something-more-than-a-mere-relation,'  seen 
through  relation  itself;  and  no  realist  ever  held,  what  the 
straw  man  usually  buffeted  by  the  critics  is  made  to  hold,  that 
the  notion  of  a  reality  not  ourselves  came  to  us  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  channel  of  mutual  relatedness  and  rela- 
tionship. Instead  of  being  the  term  and  limit  of  our  perceptual 
knowledge,  relation  is  disclosed  to  us  in  experience  rather  as 
the  manner  and  means  and  condition  of  our  knowing  something 
else  besides  ourselves.  The  fact  that  we  can  know  only  related 
things  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  we  can  know  relations 
only.  It  implies  that  we  can  know  reality,  if  we  know  it  at 
all,  only  through  the  relations  of  self-manifestation  which  it 
has  and  sustains  to  ourselves.  And  this  fact  has  no  favorable 
significance  whatsoever  for  idealism,  although  it  is  usually 
quoted  as  if  it  put  the  realist  to  the  rack.  It  proves,  this  fact 
of  interrelationship,  not  that  relation  pure  and  simple  is  the 
object  of  human  knowledge,  but  rather  that  relation  is  the 
appointed  means  of  all  our  knowing,  whether  it  be  ourselves 
or  something  else  that  is  known.  It  is  only  by  converting  a 
means  into  a  disability,  a  method  into  a  limitation,  a  street 
into  a  blind-alley  that  the  idealist  is  enabled  to  cut  the  human 
mind  off  from  all  relations  to  independent  reality.  "No  real 
reduction  has  taken  place  at  all.  Things  remain  just  as  they 
were  before.  The  external  reference  is  still  there  unexplained, 
and  so  is  the  physical  world  to  which  that  reference  points. 
All  that  has  happened,  if  we  may  speak  of  such  a  thing  as 
happening,  is  that  "  absolute  mind  "  has  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  world  of  things.  The  forbearance  and  moder- 
ation of  scholastic  realism  is  succeeded  by  the  intemperance  of 
Gnosticism. 

To  maintain  his  favorite  thesis  that  it  is  a  spiritual,  not 
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a  physical  world  which  we  perceive,  the  idealist  is  put  to  severe 
straits.  He  uses  the  words  "  mental "  and  "  physical "  as 
interchangeable,  in  utter  despite  of  the  fact  that  these  two 
words  made  a  distinction  which  no  man,  plain  or  polished,  fails 
to  recognize.  He  has  to  hold  that  we  know  the  minds  of  our 
fellow-men  directly,  though  it  is  dear  that  only  by  way  of 
analogy  and  inference  can  any  such  knowledge  be  gained.  Con- 
fronted by  the  objection  that  it  is  absurd  to  maintain  a  direct 
power  of  scrutinizing  the  minds  of  others,  man  or  brute,  the 
idealist  falls  back  on  the  vague  theory  that  consciousness  was 
'  social '  from  the  beginning.  But  even  this  theoretical  place 
of  refuge  is  denied  him,  for,  when  he  tries  to  think  this  social 
theory  out  into  explicit  and  definite  particulars,  nothing  sur- 
vives but  words.  And,  if  it  be  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the 
mental  that  it  is  not  open  to  direct  general  inspection,  but 
only  to  that  of  its  "  private  proprietors,"  what  shall  we  think 
of  the  idealist's  attempt  to  deny  to  the  Divine  Mind  that 
privacy  which  we  are  all  forced  to  acknowledge  as  distinctive 
even  of  the  human?  "We  perceive  trees  and  houses,"  says 
Professor  Fullerton  pointedly  in  this  connection;  "we  infer 
our  neighbor's  sensations  and  ideas."  *  Evidently  the  idealist 
is  hard  pressed  to  maintain  the  spirituality  of  the  world.  Ex- 
ternality has  such  a  peculiar  feline  habit  of  returning. 

Has  the  pragmatist,  with  his  gospel  of  universal  relativism, 
succeeded  any  better  than  his  elder  idealist  brother,  with  whom 
he  is  at  such  bitter  odds  ?  There  is  this  to  be  said  of  the  latter : 
while  an  opponent  of  external  reference,  he  always  believed 
that  experience  transcended  the  fleeting  impressions  of  the 
moment,  and  pointed  to  something  of  the  very  eternities  them- 
selves. This  partial  compliment  cannot  be  paid  to  the  pragma- 
tist, whose  avowed  purpose  it  is  to  banish  all  permanent  or 
absolute  features  from  human  thought,  to  do  away  with  tran- 
scendence altogether,  and  to  seek  nothing  more  ultimate  than 
the  '  experience  of  the  perceptive  moment.'  Thus  Professor 
James  explains  '  objective  reference '  as  '  a  mere  incident  of 

*E«say$  Philotophioal  and  Psychological,  "The  New  Realism,"  p.  24. 
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the  fact  that  ao  much  of  our  experience  comes  as  inaufficient, 
and  is  of  process  and  transition."  *  In  other  words,  the  so- 
called  reference  is,  not  to  any  distinctly  perceived  objects  at 
all,  but  to  experiences  once  had,  which  thought  retrospectively 
considers  and  overhauls.  Professor  Strong  is  inclined  to  think 
that  perceptibility,  not  actual  perception  is  all  that  is  implied.^ 
Likewise  Professor  Dewey,  who  leans  to  the  opinion  that  mem- 
ory has  something  to  do  with  the  matter,  because  it  not  only 
recalls  past  events,  but  at  the  same  time  anticipates  their  future 
recurrence. Objective  reference  is  thus  interpreted,  not  as 
a  cognitive  relation  through  which  things  are  known,  but  as 
a  mere  matter  of  functional  utility,  prevailing  between  concepts 
and  percepts,  the  former  being  regarded  as  instruments  or  tools 
for  fashioning  and  shaping  the  latter.  All  relation  to  the 
perceived  has  thus  been  made  to  disappear. 

The  most  striking  feature  about  all  these  pragmatic  accounts 
is  the  studied  attempt  to  transfer  '  objective  reference '  from 
our  perceptive  acts,  where  it  is  more  to  be  found  than  elsewhere, 
to  the  reflective  memory  which  recalls  the  past  and  anticipates 
the  future.  The  problem  of  knowledge  is  thus  made  falsely 
to  appear  as  a  problem  of  absent  rather  than  of  present  objects, 
and  knowing  sinks  at  once  to  the  level  of  a  form  of  musing. 
The  result  of  this  arbitrary  mode  of  procedure  is  naturally, 
as  has  been  said,  the  substitution  of  possibility  for  fact,  of 
perceptibility  for  actual  perception.  At  most,  it  is  with  possi- 
ble '  brain-events  *  not  with  external  objects,  that  our  acts  of 
perception  are  or  can  be  concerned.  But  this  shortening  of 
'  objective  reference '  is  a  begging  of  the  whole  question. 
Hestrictive  interpretations  such  as  these  should  be  justified  in 
advance  by  proofs  of  the  restriction,  and  yet  not  a  semblance 
of  argument  to  this  effect  is  anywhere  to  be  found  among  these 
writers,  who  first  gratuitously  assume  that  consciousness  is 
identical  with  sensation,  and  then  use  this  unproven  assumption 
to  disestablish  the  fact  of  objective  reference.    What  is  offered 

'The  Meaning  of  Truth,  p.  117. 

'Journal  of  Phil,  Pty.  and  80.  Methods,  1904,  pp.  643 ff. 
'Ibid..  1907,  p.  269. 
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as  a  solution  is  therefore  no  solution  at  all,  but  an  unsupported 
prejudgment  of  the  whole  nature  of  consciousness  and  of  knowl- 
edge. For  if  consciousness  is  distinct  from  its  objects,  objective 
reference  is  all  that  these  men  say,  and  something  more  besides 
into  the  bargain.  That  consciousness  is  so  distinct,  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  sensation  is  not  always  the  object,  but 
sometimes  also  the  instrument  of  our  knowledge — a  telescope, 
not  a  mere  shimmering  camera.  And  just  as  one  might  wrongly 
expect  to  be  rewarded  with  the  vision  of  stars  if  he  looked 
at  a  telescope  and  not  through  it,  the  same  may  be  said  with 
equal  force  of  those  philosophers  who  look  at  sensation  and 
not  through  it  to  the  world  beyond.  Who  has  ever  proved 
that  consciousness  is  a  stained  glass  rather  than  a  transparent 
window?  or  that,  if  betimes  our  gaze  should  happen  to  rest 
on  the  window,  the  panes  marked  the  limit  of  our  power  of 
seeing? 

A  Pbculiab  Cboss-Pceposb. 

There  is,  therefore,  plain  to  be  seen,  a  large  residuum  of 
fact  left  over  unassimilated  and  unexplained  by  all  these  the- 
ories. Idealists  and  pragmatists  are  both  "  short  in  their 
accounts,"  and  a  shortage  always  calls  for  additional  explanation 
and  still  further  investigation.  They  have  made  the  problem 
smaller  than  it  really  is,  and  put  forth  the  explanation  of  a 
part,  as  if  it  actually  amounted  to  an  explanation  of  the  whole. 
They  have  not  diminished  one  whit  the  externality  of  objects 
to  consciousness;  they  have  merely  stated  without  proof  the 
immanence  of  all  objects  in  mind,  and  made  this  favorite  pre- 
judice of  theirs  an  article  of  faith.  The  very  liberties  which 
they  are  forced  to  take  with  ordinary  experience  tind  the 
accepted  meaning  of  language  go  clearly  to  show  that  these 
critics  of  human  knowledge  have  accepted  the  controlling  in- 
fluence of  their  own  methodical  prejudices  rather  than  that  of 
the  empirical  evidence  which,  in  great  part,  they  either  dismiss 
or  disregard.  And  the  result  could  not  well  have  been  other- 
wise than  it  is.  From  being  partial  and  not  thorough  in  his 
preliminary  survey  of  the  problem,  the  idealist,  or  the  prag- 
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matist,  as  the  case  may  be,  could  not  prevent  his  originally 
exclusive  attitude  towards  the  parts  omitted  from  becoming 
more  and  more  so,  as  he  went  along;  and  that,  perhaps,  ex- 
plains why  he  thinks  he  is  at  the  end  of  a  problem  when  in 
very  truth  he  is  only  at  the  beginning,  having  gone  round  all 
the  while  in  a  circle  without  really  advancing  a  step.  It  is 
only  by  beginning  with  a  completely  stated  analysis  of  the 
concrete,  actual  facts  of  perception  that  we  can  avoid  running 
into  the  cross-purpose  of  ending  one  problem  with  the  statement 
of  another  which  we  thought  off  our  hands  for  good.  Philo- 
sophic thought  could  never  have  come  so  deviously  to  such  a 
signal  defeat  of  its  own  intentions  but  for  the  premature  raising 
of  a  question  of  possibility  and  the  undue  postponement  of  a 
question  of  fact.  The  critic  believed  he  was  solving  two  prob- 
lems, when  he  was  occupied  only  with  one,  and  we  accordingly 
invite  him  to  take  up  the  pretermitted  problem  of  reality,  and 
thus  make  amends  in  a  measure  for  centuries  of  oversight  and 
neglect.  I^either  as  a  concrete  fact,  nor  even  as  an  abstract 
conception  has  the  self-transcendence  of  consciousness  been 
reduced,  or  the  objective  reference  of  our  knowledge  been 
explained  away.  It  still  awaits  its  due  meed  of  consideration; 
for  it  has  given  ample  proof  of  its  power  to  resist  being  made 
identical  with  anything  else,  and  has  shown  a  distinctness  of 
individuality  against  its  aggressors  which  no  "  merger  theory  " 
has  been  able  to  diminish,  much  less  destroy.  And  for  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  this  latter  statement,  we  appeal  to  the 
fact — made  clear,  we  hope,  by  the  foregoing  criticism — that,  in 
attempting  to  reduce  to  absurdity  the  realist's  notion  of  a  self- 
transcending  consciousness,  the  idealist  has  actually  put  himself 
in  the  awkward  position  and  undesirable  category  which  he 
intended  for  the  realist.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  work 
both  ways. 

What  is  Ultimate  Knowledge? 

Is  external  perception,  then,  an  ultimate  fact,  shining  by  its 
own  natural  light  of  evidence,  and  needing  no  artificial  light 
of  explanation  thrown  upon  it  in  advance  to  make  it  appear 
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more  brilliant  and  acceptable  in  critical  eyes?  From  all  that 
has  been  said  and  argued,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
answer  must  be  aflBrmative.  Why  then  is  it  that  this  fact  is 
80  persistently  called  in  question,  so  unhesitatingly  denied  by 
philosophers  of  the  modem  school?  The  answer  to  this  query 
is  not  far  to  seek,  and,  when  discovered,  lets  in  a  flood  of 
light  on  warring  spirits.  Some  men  there  are  who  refuse  to 
think  unless  they  can  do  so  in  terms  of  the  imagination. 
Thought  pure  and  simple,  the  pale  white  light  of  reason,  is 
not  brilliant  enough  for  such  as  these,  and  so  they  decompose 
it  into  some  one  of  its  accompanying  colors.  Thinking  is  per- 
versely regarded  as  dead  feeling,  and  they  would  galvanize  it 
into  life  anew.  Should  you  happen  to  mention  the  word 
'  reality '  to  men  of  this  type,  they  turn  upon  you  with  a 
patronizing  air,  and  ask,  what  does  that  mean?  They  know 
fully  as  well  as  you  the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  they  are  not 
content  with  understanding  simple  meaning,  they -must  also, 
it  would  seem,  imagine  and  represent  it,  before  they  can  be 
brought  to  the  point  of  acceptance  and  admission.  Simply  to 
know  is  not  enough  for  those  who  believe  with  !N'apoleon  that 
imagination  rules  the  world.  They  want  to  know  what  knowl- 
edge is  like,  before  they  will  yield  assent  to  its  utterances. 

Unwilling  to  consider  knowledge  as  a  process  distinct  from 
imagining  and  representing,  they  identify  it  with  some  form 
or  other  of  these  latter,  and  thus  completely  destroy  its  dis- 
tinctive character.  The  majority  of  mankind  want  pictures, 
says  Macaulay  somewhere,  and  from  present  indications,  it 
would  seem  that  some  of  the  enlightened  minority  desired 
them  too.  Otherwise  how  explain  the  constant  efforts  of  ideal- 
ists and  pragmatists  to  translate  into  the  visual  imagery  of 
sense  the  simple  meanings  which  thought  discovers  everywhere  ? 
How  account  for  the  insistent  demands  made  on  the  realist  to 
show  how  the  perception  of  reality  may  be  imagined,  to  tell 
whether  it  is  to  be  likened  to  a  photographic  process,  a  reach- 
ing out  to  the  stars,  or  a  physical  'grasping'  of  the  things 
that  lie  about?  How  explain  the  expenditure  of  emotion  for 
three  centuries,  and  the  mocking  plaint  over  '  reality '  as  an 
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emaciated  barebones  and  starveling?  Is  it  not  there,  at  any 
rate,  whatever  its  condition  be,  thick  or  thin,  rich  or  poor  I 
And  it  is  not  known  to  be  there,  whether  the  manner  of  its 
making  itself  known  to  consciousness  can  be  imaginatively  re- 
constructed, or  not  ?  Should  we  not  therefore  face,  instead  of 
shirking  the  problem  which  this  real  presence  raises  ?  And  if, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  and  experience,  we  apprehend  the  meaning 
of  reality,  are  we  at  liberty  to  deny  that  we  do,  merely  because, 
forsooth,  we  cannot  reproduce  in  the  imagination  any  colored 
likeness  of  the  meaning  ?  Suppose  we  could  vividly  reproduce 
in  images  all  the  simple  meanings  which  we  understand — eter- 
nity, say,  and  infinity,  for  instance,  not  to  mention  the  contra- 
band concept  of  '  reality ' — ^would  we  know  any  more  than  we 
did  previously,  or  merely  have  found  illustrations  of  a  very 
deficient  sort  for  what  we  already  knew? 

Why  all  this  appeal  from  thought  to  the  '  sympathetic ' 
imagination  ?  Who  has  ever  established  the  critical  canon  that 
human  thought  must  have  a  dramatic  quality  before  it  can  have 
the  value  of  knowledge,  or  that  visualizing  is  explanation,  and 
illustration  proof?  Is  it  not  high  time  that  men  should  cease 
reaping  a  harvest  of  conclusions  from  the  fallacious  notion 
that  thinking  is  only  a  dream  of  feeling,  a  pale  replica  of  sense, 
and  return  to  the  true  conception  of  it  as  an  interpenetrative 
power  working  through  sensation  to  something  beyond,  and  not 
on  sensation  to  something  wholly  within,  as  if  all  that  thought 
did  was  to  take  a  second  impression  fainter  than  the  first,  and 
give  us  ghosts  instead  of  substantial  realities  for  company? 
And  if  we  correct  this  chronic  misconception  of  the  function 
of  thought  and  reason,  what  becomes  of  the  supposed  ultimate- 
ness  of  the  imagination,  its  supposed  greater  nearness  to  reality  ? 
It  disappears  at  once  with  the  misconception  on  which  it  is 
based.  "No  scholastic  realist  holds  that  sense,  apart  from  reason, 
knows  reality;  the  knowledge  of  reality  is  due  to  the  simulta- 
neous functioning  of  these  two  distinct,  but  united  powers; 
and  that  power  is  surely  the  ultimate  one  of  the  two,  which 
goes  further  than  the  other,  and  is  capable  of  understanding 
the  real  meaning  of  things  other  than  itself.    Because  an 
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artist's  brush  acts  between  him  and  the  picture  which  he  is 
painting,  one  would  hardly  be  justified  in  inferring  that  the 
brush  was  the  principal  agency  concerned.  And  if  art  can 
work  outward  through  instruments,  and  still  retain  its  prin- 
cipalship,  why  cannot  knowledge  do  the  same  t  From  the  fact 
that  I  set  myself  to  study  the  vehicles  through  which  the  notion 
of  reality  comes,  it  does  not  follow  that  I  am  obtaining  a  more 
intimate  knowledge,  or  a  more  basic  explanation  than  when 
I  directly  inspect  the  meaning  conveyed  through  their  agency 
to  my  scrutinizing  intellect,  which  the  French  so  aptly  call 
'  the  sense  of  the  real.'  It  merely  follows  therefrom  that  I  am 
wilfully  seeking  in  instrumental  processes  below  intellection 
illustrations  of  what  has  taken  place,  not  in,  but  through  them. 
How,  pray,  could  I  even  attempt  to  reduce  knowledge  to 
another  process  altogether  than  that  of  apprehended  meaning, 
if  I  did  not  already  know  what  I  was  trying  to  reduce  or  relate 
to  something  else?  The  best  witness  for  the  defense  in  some 
cases  is  evidently  the  opposing  counsel,  and  so  it  is  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  prosecution  developing  the  very  point 
which  it  attacks,  namely — the  distinctive  character  of  human 
knowledge  as  a  simple  apprehension  of  meaning. 

Search  the  scriptures  of  idealism  from  Hegel  to  James,  and 
the  conclusion  is  borne  in  upon  you  that  here  are  men  who 
want  illuminated  meanings  before  they  will  consent  to  read 
the  mind's  message,  who  have  fallen  under  the  spell  of  pictur- 
esque thinking,  and  persuaded  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
knowledge,  when  illustrated,  is  more  ultimate  than  when  it 
comes  to  us  unadorned  in  the  simple  form  of  thought.  Was 
it  not  Professor  James  who  said  that  he  could  feel  his  '  ands ' 
and  '  buts '  and  '  fors,'  thus  substituting  relations  felt  for  re- 
lations known  ?  It  would  make  an  interesting  volume  to  collect 
the  question-begging  metaphors  and  images  in  which  philoso- 
phers have  sought  refuge  from  a  world  which  they  did  not 
create,  and  cannot  make  over  to  their  suiting.  What  changes 
have  been  rung  on  the  idea  of  imagination  as  painting,  and  of 
thought  as  sketching !  How  the  representative  theory  of  knowl- 
edge has  led  even  the  elect  astray!    How  the  effort  to  add  a 
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colored  supplement  to  thought  has  made  the  noblest  of  our 
faculties  subservient  to  its  ministers  and  handmaids!  But  we 
forbear  further.  Only  one  more  thought  remains  to  be  added, 
and  it  is  this:  the  concept  of  Existence  means  infinitely  more 
than  the  mere  existence  of  a  Concept ;  Reality  is  not  Knowledge. 

"We  figure  to  ourselTea 
The  thing  we  like,  and  then  we  build  it  up 
As  chance  will  have  it,,  on  the  rock  or  sand; 
For  thought  is  tired  of  wandering  o'er  the  world, 
And  home-bound  fancy  runs  her  bark  ashore." 

Eduund  T.  Shaitahait. 
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INTELLECTUALISM  AND  PRAGMATISM:  THE 
THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


Contemporary  Philosophy  has  centered  its  thoughts  on  the 
theory  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  knowledge — a  problem  which  occupied  so  great  a  place 
in  the  philosophy  of  Greece  with  the  Sophists,  Plato,  Aristotle 
and  their  respective  theories  of  Skepticism  or  Relativism, 
Idealism  and  Realism,  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Schoolmen 
with  their  theory  of  Universals,  in  the  Philosophy  of  £ant  with 
his  Criticism  of  pure  reason,  of  practical  reason  and  of  judg- 
ment,— that  contemporary  philosophy  is  subjecting  anew  to 
examination  and  to  the  solution  of  which  it  is  looking  as  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  various  problems  of  Psychology, 
Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

While  Aristotle,  in  opposition  to  Protagoras'  relativism  and 
Plato's  idealism,  and  the  great  Schoolmen  under  the  leadership 
of  St.  Thomas,  in  opposition  to  medieval  ultra-realism  and 
nominalism,  solved  the  problem  by  appealing  to  both  intuition 
and  concepts  as  essential  factors  of  human  knowledge,  and  by 
assigning  to  each  of  these  its  true  place,  function  and  value, 
contemporary  schools  have  separated  these  two  elements.  They 
have  opposed  one  to  the  other  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
philosophy  must  ultimately  be  either  a  philosophy  of  mere 
concepts  or  a  Philosophy  of  Pure  Experience  or  Intuition, — 
Absolutism  in  one  case,  Pragmatism  with  Radical  Empiricism 
or  Intuitionism  in  the  other. 

Since  our  purpose  is  to  present  a  criticism  of  Pragmatism 
and  Radical  Empiricism  and  a  defence  of  Realistic  Intellectual- 
ism,  it  will  be  useful,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  begin  by 
determining  the  meaning  and  content  of  these  two  terms. 

Pragmatism  is  that  philosophical  theory  which  identifies 
truth  with  usefulness  or  practical  consequences  (the  word 
"  practical "  being  taken  in  its  most  general  meaning  and 
including  intellectual  satisfaction  as  well  as  particular  results 
3  199 
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of  any  kind) ;  considers  concepts  and  discursive  reasoning  as 
mere  intellectual  hypotheses  devised  by  man,  not  to  represent 
reality  but  to  lead  us  to  use  and  experience  it ;  and  points  ulti- 
mately to  immediate  experience  as  the  only  vray  to  reach  the 
real.  Intelledualism,  as  we  take  it  here,  namely  Realistic 
Intellectualism,  is  that  philosophical  theory  which  defines  truth 
as  an  agreement  of  the  mind  with  reality  and  subordinates 
usefulness  to  trutH;  considers  concepts  and  discursive  reason- 
ing as  truly,  although  inadequately,  representative  of  reality; 
and  stands  for  intellectual  or  conceptual  knowledge  as  superior 
to  and  explanatory  of,  although  dependent  on  and  derived  from, 
empirical  knowledge.  In  this  theory,  both  intellectual  and  em- 
pirical elements  are  essential  to  true  human  knowledge. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  we  shall  present,  as  exactly  as 
we  can,  the  pragmatist  account  of  knowledge ;  and  if  it  is  true 
that  the  right  understanding  of  a  false  system  is  half  of  its 
refutation,  we  shall  have  then  done  much  by  this  exposition 
towards  showing  its  erroneous  principles.  In  the  second  part 
we  shall  point  out  its  defects  and  fallacies,  state  and  defend  the 
intellectualistic  theory  of  knowledge,  as  it  is  maintained  in  the 
traditional  philosophy  especially  in  Scholasticism. 

Although  we  are  not  directly  concerned  here  with  Absolut- 
ism, it  will  be  well,  nevertheless,  to  state  the  general  principles 
of  this  system,  since  Pragmatism  presents  itself  largely  as  a 
reaction  against  it.  Such  a  statement  will  have  the  twofold 
advantage  of  helping  us  to  understand  better,  by  contrast,  the 
pragmatist  theory  and  also  to  determine  more  precisely  the 
moderate  Intellectualism  which  we  defend. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  at  first,  both  systems.  Absolutism 
and  Pragmatism,  whatever  may  have  actually  been  the  more 
immediate  or  remote  influences  which  have  inspired  them, 
are  the  logical  development  in  different  directions  of  Kant's 
philosophy. 

The  Genesis  of  Absolutism. 

Kant,  in  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  we  perceive  things,  not  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
but  as  they  appear  to  us,  as  we  make  them;  it  is  our  reason, 
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with  its  concepts,  that  makes  the  cosmos.  True  it  is  that  he 
speaks  only  of  the  phenomenal  cosmos;  that  he  maintains  the 
existence  of  the  noumenal  cosmos  (the  thing-in-itself ),  in  which 
all  antinomies  are  reconciled,  where  the  mechanism  of  pure 
reason  and  the  teleologism  of  judgment  are  unified  through 
immanent  teleology  which  assimilates  the  final  causes  of  nature 
with  the  efficient  causes.  There  was,  however,  in  this  theory 
an  impetus  to  go  farther,  and  farther  his  successors  went. 
Fichte  identified  the  thing-in-itself  with  the  Moral  Ego,  which 
produces  the  phenomenal  world  by  a  necessary  act  of  creation, 
and  overcomes  it  by  a  free  act  of  effort.  Schelling  identified 
the  thing-in-itself  with  the  Absolute,  the  common  source  of  the 
Ego  and  of  the  ITon-Ego  and  transcendent  to  both.  Finally, 
Hegel  held  that  the  Absolute,  common  source  of  the  Ego  and 
Kon-Ego,  is  not  transcendent,  but  immanent  in  them.  It  is 
not  the  principle  from  which  nature  and  Ego  proceed,  but  it 
is  the  very  processes  through  which  Nature  and  Ego  proceed 
and  evolve.  Reality  or  the  Absolute  is  one,  and  all  things  are 
but  various  stages  of  its  realization.  The  Absolute  is  a  becom- 
ing which  has  its  end  and  rule  immanent  in  itself.  It  is 
Eeason,  the  Idea  realizing  itself  through  the  various  stages  of 
inorganic  and  organic  nature  to  end  in  consciousness  and 
personality  in  man.  Eeason  or  the  Idea  is  then  both  objective 
reality  and  subjective  faculty,  essence  of  things  and  form  of 
thought.  Hence  the  Kantian  categories  are  not  only  an  in- 
strument of  thought,  they  are  the  very  substance  of  things. 
Thought  and  Reality,  Logic  and  Metaphysics  are  identified. 
The  Absolute  is  the  synthetic  unity  of  experience,  the  sum-total 
of  reality,  the  ground  of  all  things  with  structural  differences. 

These  were  the  principles  that  influenced  and  animated  the 
English  neo-hegelian  school  with  the  Cairds,  Green,  McTaggart, 
Bradley,  etc.  .  .  .  They  have  found  their  systematic  expression 
in  Mr.  Bradley's  philosophy  as  exposed  in  his  work  Appear- 
ance and  Reality  and  more  recently  in  divers  articles  in 
Mind}    Since  Mr.  Bradley  is  generally  pointed  to  by  Prag- 

'"On  our  Knowledge  of  Immediate  Experience,"  N.  S.,  No.  69 j  "On 
Trutii  and  Coherence,"  ibid.,  N.  71 ;  "  Coherence  and  Contradiction,"  ibid., 
N.  72. 
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matists  as  the  present  leader  of  that  sdiool,  the  type  of  the 
"  thought-minded "  intellectualist,  and  his  system  considered 
as  the  genuine  representative  of  Absolutism,  it  may  be  well 
to  state  briefly  the  fundamental  propositions  of  his  philo- 
sophical system. 

The  Absolutism  of  Mb.  Bbadlet. 

Postulating  the  existence  of  Reality  and  our  power  of  know- 
ing it,  Mr.  Bradley  starts  with  two  fundamental  principles: 
the  formal  principle  that  Reality  is  non-contradictory  or  self 
subsistent,  and  the  material  principle  that  Reality  is  sentient 
experience,  that  is,  is  given  in  "  this  immediate  unity  which 
comes  in  feeling."  *  Hence  comes  the  immediate  conclusion 
that  Beality  is  one,  not  many,  for  several  realities  must  be 
independent;  independence  is  irreconcilable  with  relation  im- 
plied in  plurality;  and  relation  means  inconsistency:  Keality 
then  is  an  individual  organic  whole,  an  Absolute  all-inclusive 
and  all-coherent.  To  comprehend  this  ultimate  reality  is  the 
goal  of  philosophical  knowledge.  We  must  start  with  our 
sentient  experience,  for  it  is  our  only  apprehension  of  reality. 
Our  sentient  experience  is  reality,  since  it  is  immediate  and 
self-subsistent ;  but  it  is  not  absolute  reality,  since  it  is  con- 
fused and  subject  to  change:  it  asks  for  explanation.  Judg- 
ment must  intervene ;  "  it  transcends  and  must  transcend  the 
immediate  unity  upon  which  it  cannot  cease  to  depend";  it 
has  to  qualify  it  ideally.^  In  order  to  do  this,  it  has  to  use 
ideas  (an  idea  being  "  any  part  of  the  content  of  a  fact,  so 
far  as  that  works  out  of  immediate  unity  with  its  existence  "),* 
to  break  up  the  unity  of  reality,  to  separate  in  it  the  existence 
and  the  content,  the  "  that "  and  the  "  what,"  and  to  separate  the 
content  into  its  various  elements.  Thus  judgment  is  essen- 
tially relational;  it  replaces  the  unity  of  reality  by  relations, 
both  external  and  internal.    But  relation  involves  essentially 

*Utnd,  N.  S.,  N.  72,  p.  497. 
*nid.,  p.  498. 

*  Appearance  and  Reality,  Ist  ed.,  p.  163. 
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dependence  and  inconsistencj  (consistent  meaning  that  which 
is  consistent  with  itself,  as  contradictory  is  that  which  is  incon- 
sistent toith  itself).  Judgment  then  and  thought,  ideas  and 
relations,  are  merely  "  appearances,"  an  appearance  being 
"  anything  which  comes  short  when  compared  with  reality."  ' 
Thought  therefore  must  attempt  both  to  preserve  the  immediacy 
of  unity  and  to  maintain  the  result  of  analysis  without  its 
relational  character.  It  must  go  beyond  relations  and  appear- 
ances and  transcend  them;  it  must  state  the  predicate  ideally 
and  include  it  in  the  subject,  that  is,  predicate  appearances 
of  the  subject  or  Keality  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  con- 
ceived in  it  as  integral  parts  of  a  Whole  supremely  individual, 
supremely  independent,  unrelational  and  coherent.  Ultimate 
reality  must  indeed  include  appearances;  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  self-consistent,  since  it  would  be  either  a  thing-in-itself 
related  to  them  or  else  it  would  not  account  for  them.  How 
is  this  possible  ?  In  order  to  be  conceived  as  elements  of  ulti- 
mate reality,  appearances  must  be  transmuted.  This  is  possible 
through  the  theory  of  the  "  degrees  of  Truth  and  Reality." 
We  may  remark  that  appearances  are  partly  unreal  and  partly 
real.  They  are  unreal  as  compared  to  the  whole  or  total  reality, 
that  is,  as  appearances ;  they  are  real  as  existing,  for  "  the 
absolute  appears  in  its  phenomena  and  is  real  nowhere  outside 
them ;  it  has  no  assets  beyond  appearances."  •  Their  reality 
is  measured  and  valued  by  their  degree  of  comprehensiveness 
and  coherence ;  their  unreality  may  be  corrected  by  supplem^- 
tation  and  rearrangement.  That  appearances  may  be  included 
and  transmuted  in  Eeality  is  possible,  for  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  one  of  them  is  irreconcilable  with  the  Absolute.  On 
the  other  side,  the  Absolute  demands  that  all  shall  be  reconcil- 
able, since  it  cannot  be  otherwise  understood  as  consistent  with 
itself.  Therefore  they  must  be  transmuted,  for  "  what  may, 
if  also  must  be,  assuredly  is."  Thus  all  appearances  can  be 
and  must  be  included  and  transmuted  in  the  Absolute,  and 
boldly  but  logically  Mr.  Bradley  attempts  to  show  how  appear- 

*Ibid.,  p.  486. 
'Ibid.,  p.  489. 
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ances,  like  pain,  evil,  space,  time,  etc.,  are  included  in  the 
Absolute.  They  are  transmuted  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
in  the  Absolute,  but  ceasing  to  be  pain  "  as  such,"  evil  "  as 
such,"  etc.  ..."  on  the  whole."  ^  Their  defect  as  mere  ap- 
pearances comes  from  their  inconsistency,  that  is,  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  apart  from  the  Whole;  but,  when  con- 
sidered in  the  Absolute  as  integral  elements  in  the  Whole, 
they  are  consistent.  Thus,  "  all  is  appearance  and  no  appear^ 
ance  or  any  combination  of  these  is  the  same  as  reality,"  yet, 
"  the  Absolute  is  its  appearances,  it  is  really  all  and  every  one 
of  them,"  although  it  is  not  "  any  one  of  them  as  such."  Thus 
the  Absolute  is  conceived  as  all  inclusive,  all-coherent,  immanent 
within  the  Whole  and  distributing  to  each  appearance  its  part 
of  Keality  and  trutL* 

Such  a  philosophy  indeed,  whether  it  is  called  Idealism  or 
Absolutism,  is  the  triumph  of  a  priori  concept  and  of  purely 
logical  construction  over  concrete  reality  and  facts.  Actual 
reality  is  consulted,  but  its  answer  is  found  deficient.  In  order 
to  be  true  and  absolute  reality,  it  has  to  be  transmuted  into 
what  my  concepts  demand  for  their  consistency;  it  has  to  come 
to  realize  "  somehow  "  what  my  concepts  think  as  the  Absolute 
consistency  which  "  can  be,"  "  must  be "  and  "  so  certainly 
is."  »  "  This,"  Mr.  Bradley  says,  "  I  take  to  be  the  way  of 
philosophy,  of  any  philosophy  which  seeks  to  be  consistent. 
It  is  not  the  way  of  life  or  of  common  knowledge. 

The  Reaction  of  Fbaomatism  aot)  Emfibicish  Against 

Absolutism. 

A  reaction  against  such  an  extreme  Idealism  and  ignoring 
of  actual  reality  was  to  be  expected;  and  it  was  not  rash  to 
conjecture  that  it  would  end  in  its  extreme  opposite,  Nomi- 
nalism, Empiricism  or  Intuitionism.    And  so  it  happened,  at 

'/MA,  pp.  198-199. 

*Ihid.,  p.  486-487. 

*Ihii.,  p.  199;  see  also  p.  196. 

»  Uind,  N.  S,  N.  72,  p.  601.  \ 
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first  as  a  method  of  disceming  truth  from  error  under  the 
name  of  Pragmatism,  then  as  a  Metaphysics  of  the  nature  of 
reality  and  of  knowledge,  under  the  name  of  Kadical,  Imme- 
diate Empiricism  or  Intuitionism. 

As  a  priori  Absolutism  had  sprung  from  Kant's  critique  of 
pure  reason  and  of  judgment,  so  Pragmatism,  logically  if  not 
actually, — for  many  Pragmatists  repudiate  Kant's  paternity, — 
was  an  application  of  the  principles  of  the  critique  of  practical 
reason.  It  appeared  almost  at  the  same  time  in  various 
countries  suggested  by  divers  circumstances  and  subjected  to 
different  influences. 

In  English  speaking  countries,  Pragmatism  took  xootq 
especially  the  character  of  a  reaction  against  Idealism  and  of 
a  return  to  empiricist  Positivism.  It  defined  itself  as  a  philo- 
sophical protest  against  mere  intellectual  speculation  in  favor 
of  the  demands  of  practical  life,  as  an  appeal  to  concrete  and 
particular  realities  against  the  invading  of  general  notions  and 
abstract  speculations.  It  found  its  expressions  in  works  such 
as  James'  "  The  Will  to  believe,"  "  Pragmatism,"  etc.  .  .  .  , 
Sdiiller's  "  Axioms  aa  Postulates,"  "  Humanism  "  and  "  Studies 
in  Humanism,"  Dewey's  "  Studies  in  Logical  Theory,"  etc^^ 

On  the  Continent,  it  was  more  particularly  interested  in  and 
influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  sciences  and  the  criticism  of 
scientific  notions  and  theories.  It  is  found,  in  Germany,  in 
the  scientific  studies  of  Mach  and  Ostwald,  in  K.  Avenarius' 
empirio-criticism,  in  Simmel's  "  Philosophie  des  Qeldes,"  etc. 
.  .  ,  in  France  in  the  philosophy  of  Bei^n  and  of  his  school. 

In  the  present  paper,  we  are  oonoemed  only  with  its  notion 
of  concept  and  its  theory  of  experimental  knowledge. 


Those  who  wish  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  pragmatist  moTement  in 
England  and  America  will  have  to  consult  also  the  niunerous  articles 
which  have  filled  the  philosophical  magazines  of  the  last  ten  years,  especi- 
ally Mind,  Journal  of  Philotophy,  Ptj/ohology  and  Soimtifio  Uethoda,  Tk« 
PMUMophiottl  Bevieio,  etc  .  . 
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The  Pkagmatist  Notion  of  Concept. 

A  point  on  which  all  Pragmatists  agree  concerning  the 
notion  of  concept  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  judgment 
which  is  made  of  concepts),  is  that  its  primary  function  and 
meaning  is  not  one  of  representation,  but  one  of  practical  value 
and  usefulness.  Concepts,  according  to  Pragmatism,  are  above 
all  means  and  instruments  devised  by  man,  under  the  influence 
of  his  practical  needs,  to  handle  reality. 

According  to  the  French  school,  common  needs  of  daily  life, 
the  scientific  aspiration  to  dominate  nature  and  foresee  its 
course,  the  intellectualistic  desire  for  distinct,  analyzed  and 
systematized  commimicable  knowledge,  are  the  factors  that 
guide  man  in  the  selection  and  construction  of  the  concepts 
with  which  he  builds  respectively  common  sense,  scientific 
laws  and  theories,  philosophical  systems.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  practical  needs  and  aspirations  we  select,  among  the 
data  of  experience,  the  elements  that  satisfy  them,  and  we 
neglect  the  others.  We  shape  and  express  these  elements  into 
those  notions  and  principles  which,  in  our  handling  of  reality, 
give  the  best  results  and  satisfaction  for  our  practical  needs 
of  action,  clearness  and  systematization.  So  our  concepts  and 
judgments  are  primarily  useful  and  efiScacious,  rather  than 
true;  they  are  means  of  action  rather  than  representations  of 
reality.  Hence  their  character  as  distinct,  clear-cut,  static 
notions,  so  different  from  the  continuous  dynamism  of  real 
experience. 

We  meet  with  the  same  notion  of  concept  in  the  American 
and  English  schools  of  Pragmatism.  For  Professor  James, 
our  concepts  are  not  representations  of  reality;  they  are  sub- 
stitutes for  sense  experiences ;  they  are  "  tools  "  fashioned  by 
the  human  mind  for  the  manipulation  of  experience.  "  Our 
notions  of  time,  space,  matter  and  mind,  etc.  ..."  he  says, 
"  are  definite  conquests  made  by  our  ancestors,  at  historic  date, 
in  their  attempt  to  get  the  chaos  of  their  crude  individual 
experiences  in  a  more  shareable  and  manageable  shape.  .  .  . 
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They  proved  of  such  sovereign  use  as  "  Benkmittel "  that  they 
are  now  a  part  of  the  very  structure  of  our  mind.  No  ex- 
perience can  upset  them.  By  them  we  may  the  better  see 
the  course  of  our  experience,  communicate  with  one  another 
and  steer  our  lives  by  rule;  we  may  also  have  a  clearer  and 
more  inclusive  view.  .  .  .  They  are  an  accumulation  of  our 
own  intellectual  inventions  in  our  struggle  for  truth  "  .  .  .  . 
"  Without  abstract  concepts  to  handle  our  perceptual  particu- 
lars by,  we  are  like  men  hopping  on  one  foot."  " 

In  almost  the  same  words,  Dr.  Schiller  tells  us  that  concepts 
are  "tools  slowly  fashioned  by  the  practical  intelligence  for 
the  mastery  of  experience,"  '*  that  "  Season  is  not  a  faculty, 
but  a  group  of  habits  which  men  have  acquired  and  which  we 
may  find  extremely  useful,  nay  necessary,  for  the  successful 
carrying  on  of  life.  .  .  .  Thinking  and  judging  is  a  highly 
artificial  manipulation  of  experience;  ....  it  uses  concepts 
and  axioms  which  reveal  themselves  as  postulates  to  a  voluntar- 
istic  theory  of  knowledge  which  tries  to  understand  them.  .  .  . 
The  fallacy  of  a  priori  dogmatism  does  not  lie  in  its  deductive 
procedure,  but  in  its  tacit  assumption  that  the  conceptions  it 
argues  from  are  final  and  not  to  be  revised." 

Professor  Dewey  defines  "  idea,"  that  is  concept  and  judgment, 
as  a  "  plan  of  action  "  devised  under  the  influence  of  a  "  doubt- 
inquiry-answer  experience."  Its  function  is  not  to  represent 
reality,  but  to  serve  to  direct  observation,  to  colligate  data  and 
guide  experimentation.  Its  value  consists  in  its  effective  work- 
ing, in  its  fulfillment  of  the  plan.^' 

Thus  concepts  and  judgments  are  primarily  instruments  of 
action.  Have  they  not,  then,  any  value  as  knowledge?  We 
may  say,  Pragm^tists  answer,  that  they  have  a  certain  value 
as  knowledge,  not  in  the  sense  that  they  contain  or  represent 
reality,  but  in  the  sense  that  they  indicate  a  direction  to  follow, 

^The  Meaning  of  Truth,  pp.  62,  63,  66. 

"Id.,  p.  246;  see  also  pp.  110-113;  A  PlviraUatie  Universe,  pp.  217-19. 
"Studies  in  Humanism,  p.  64. 

"Ibid.,  p.  356. 

"Journal  of  PhUosopltt/,  Vol.  iv,  v. 
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suggest  a  certain  attitude  to  take,  a  "  dynamic  scheme  "  to  fill 
in  order  to  reach  experimental  reality.  The  successive  perfec- 
tions of  our  concepts,  the  French  pragmatists  say,  the  succes- 
sive changes  in  the  scientific  theories  and  philosophical  systems 
furnish  us  with  a  starting  point  and  a  directive  su^estion  in 
our  attempt  to  reach  reality.  In  themselves,  however,  they 
are  merely  "  a  common  or  average  image  accompanied  by 
a  name."  "  Professor  James  tells  us  that  they  are  words, 
symbols,  images ;  "  what  the  intellect  knows  clearly  is  only  the 
word  and  its  siteering  function." 

Pragmatism  is  plainly  then,  in  its  view  of  concept  and  con- 
ceptual knowledge,  a  return  to  nominalism. 

Thb  Empebicism  of  Fraomatism. 

Pragmatism  oould  not  stand  merely  as  a  method  by  which 
we  discern  error  from  truth,  and  as  a  criticism  of  the  intellec- 
tualistic  theory  of  concept  and  judgment.  As  a  method  it  had 
to  prove  its  legitimacy ;  as  a  criticism  of  intellectual  knowledge, 
it  had  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  ground  of  its  attack; 
even  as  a  theory  of  truth  it  had  to  clear  up  the  problem  of 
reality  and  of  our  relations  with  it.  So  it  was  ultimately  led 
to  elaborate  a  theory  on  the  pature  of  reality  and  on  our  way 
of  knowing  or  experiencing  it.  K  my  concept  of  "  man  "  is 
merely  a  substitute  for  my  various  sense-experiences  about  men, 
the  questions  naturally  arise:  what  kind  of  a  reality  is  man? 
in  what  way  and  how  far  do  my  sense  experiences  reveal  that 
reality  ?  Pragmatism  had  logically  to  accept  or  build  a  system 
of  metaphysics. 

Dr.  Schiller  may  say  that  metaphysics  is  "  really  luxu- 
ries " ;  "  that  "  neither  Pragmatism  nor  Humanism  necessitates 
a  metaphysics  " ;  *°  yet  he  comes  to  confess  that  it  "  may,  some- 

"Bergwn,  I/Mvtum  eriatriet,  p.  S27. 

"  Praffmatiim,  p.  186;  see  alao  The  MetuUng  of  Truth,  paatim,  eapedally 
pp.  20-29. 
'*iGrtiMitw  in  Eumanism,  p.  11,  17. 
"/Md.,  p.  16. 
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what  definitely,  point  to  one  "  and  that  it  "  implies  ultimately 
a  voluntaristic  metaphysic."  And,  although  his  thought  is 
not  yet  clear  on  this  point,  we  may,  however,  divine  his  meta- 
physical principles  in  his  very  definition  of  Humanism  .and 
in  such  articles  as  the  one  on  "  The  Making  of  Reality." 

Leaving  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  problem  on  the  nature 
of  reality,  we  shall  consider  here  only  the  problem  of  knowledge. 

Pbofessob  James'  Radicai.  Empibicism. 

On  this  problem  of  knowledge,  Professor  James  has  been 
more  definite  and  he  has  given  us  the  fundamental  principles 
of  his  theory  which  he  calls  "  Radical  Empiricism." 

Let  us  quote  the  typical  example  used  by  him  to  illus- 
trate his  theory.  "  Suppose  me  to  be  sitting  here  in  my 
library  in  Cambridge,  at  ten  minutes  walk  from  "Memorial 
Hall,"  and  to  be  thinking  truly  of  the  latter  object.  My 
mind  may  have  before  it  only  the  name,  or  it  may  have  a  clear 
image,  or  it  may  have  a  very  dim  image  of  the  hall,  but  such 
intrinsic  differences  in  the  image  make  no  difference  in  its 
cognitive  function.  Certain  extrinsic  phenomena,  special  ex- 
periences of  conjunction,  are  what  impart  to  the  image  its 
knowing  office.  ...  If  I  can  lead  you  to  the  hall,  and  tell 
you  of  its  history  and  present  uses;  if  in  its  presence  I  now 
feel  my  idea  to  be  continued;  if  the  associates  of  the  image 
and  the  felt  hall  run  parallel,  so  that  each  term  of  the  one 
context  corresponds  serially,  as  I  walk,  with  an  answering 
term  of  the  other;  why  then  my  soul  was  prophetic,  and  my 
idea  must  be,  and  by  common  consent  would  be,  called  cogni- 
zant of  reality.  That  percept  was  what  it  meant,  for  into  it 
my  idea  has  passed  by  conjunctive  experiences  of  sameness  and 
fulfilled  intention,  l^owhere  is  then  far,  but  every  later 
moment  matches  and  corroborates  an  earlier.  In  this  match- 
ing and  corroborating,  taken  in  no  transcendental  sense,  but 
denoting  definitely  felt  transitions,'*  lies  all  that  the  knowing 

'Ibid.,  p.  11.  "TWi,  p.  6.  -Hid. 

"ItadiM  mine. 
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of  a  precept  by  an  idea  can  possibly  contain  or  signify.  Wher- 
ever such  transitions  are  felt,  the  first  experience  knows  the 
last  one.  Knowledge  thus  lives  inside  the  tissue  of  experience. 
It  is  made;  and  made  by  relations  that  unroll  themselves  in 
time.  Whenever  certain  intermediaries  are  given,  of  audi  a 
kind  that,  as  they  develop  toward  their  terminus,  there  is 
experience  from  point  to  point  of  one  direction  followed,  and 
finally  of  one  process  fulfilled,  the  result  is  that  their  starting 
point  thereby  becomes  a  knower  and  their  terminus  an  object 
meant  or  knovm.  That  is  all  that  knowing  (in  the  simple  case 
considered)  can  be  known  as,  that  is  the  whole  of  its  nature 
put  into  experiential  terms.  Whenever  such  is  the  sequence 
of  our  experiences,  we  may  freely  say  that  we  had  the  terminal 
object  "  in  mind "  from  the  outset,  although  at  the  outset 
nothing  was  then  in  us  but  a  fiat  piece  of  substaniive  experi- 
ence like  any  other,''  with  no  self-transcendency  about  it,  and 
no  mystery  save  the  mystery  of  coming  into  existence  and  of 
being  followed  by  other  pieces  of  substantive  experience,  with 
conjimotively  transitional  experiences  between." 

Thus  knowHedge  does  not  consist  in  an  agreement  between  an 
experience  and  its  object,  it  consists  of  continued  experiences. 
It  is  "  made  by  the  ambulation  through  the  intervening  ex- 
periences " ;  '^^  it  is  "  ambulatory  "  not  "  saltatory  " ;  it  im- 
plies continuity  not  transcendence.  The  meaning  of  an  idea 
or  image  does  not  imply  a  leap — the  "  salto  mortale  " — to  its 
object;  it  is  a  process  of  leading  from  one  experience  to 
another.  The  process  is  perceptual  or  "knowledge  of,"  if 
"  the  knower  and  the  known  are  the  self-same  piece  of  experi- 
ence taken  twice  over  in  different  contexts";  it  is  conceptual 
or  "  knowledge  about,"  if  the  knower  and  the  known  are  "  two 
pieces  of  actual  experience  belonging  to  the  same  subject  with 
definite  tracts  of  conjunctive  transitional  experience  between 
them  " ;  "  or  the  known  is  a  possible  experience,  either  of  that 

"Italics  mine. 

••"A  World  of  Pure  Experience,"  Joum.  of  Phil,  Pay.  and  Bo.  Methods, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  539,  540. 
""A  Word  more  about  Truth,"  ibid.,  Vol.  iv,  p.  399. 
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sabject  or  of  another,  to  which  the  said  conjunddTe  transitioos 
would  lead,  if  eofBciently  prolonged." 

Thus  knowledge  consists  of  a  continuity  of  pure  experiences 
in  which  "  things  and  their  relations  of  conjunction  and  dia- 
jxmction  '  is,'  '  isn't,'  '  then,'  '  before,'  '  in,'  '  on,'  '  beside,' 
'  between,'  '  next,'  etc.  .  .  flower  out  of  the  stream  of  experi- 
ence ".  and  are  inunediatelj  felt.'^ 

Pbofessob  Dewey's  Immediate  Empibicism. 

Professor  Dewey's  theory  of  knowledge  is  very  much  like 
Professor  James'.  Knowledge,  for  him,  is  "  a  doubt-inquiry- 
answer  experience."  At  first  we  have  a  "  mere  experience  " 
which  is  in  no  way  knowledge.  This  experience  is  found  to 
be  inconsistent  and  unsatisfactory;  it  puts  our  mind  in  an 
attitude  of  "  doubt,"  with  the  consciousness  of  a  needed  reor- 
ganization. To  the  attitude  of  "  doubt "  then  succeeds  the 
process  of  "  inquiry."  An  "  idea  "  or  a  "  plan  of  action  " 
suggests  itself  for  the  reorganization  of  experience  and  is  tried. 
The  plan  is  found  to  work  satisfactorily  and,  for  the  first  time, 
we  have  a  "  cognitive  thing  "  although  not  yet  a  "  cognitional 
thing."  Here  is  one  of  the  examples  used  by  Professor  Dewey 
to  illustrate  his  theory.  I  smell  a  sweet  odor.  My  experience 
is  then  "just  a  floating  odor,  nothing  more."  I  ask  myself 
what  is  meant  by  this  odor.  A  certain  "  plan  of  action  "  then 
suggests  itself,  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  odor — ^perhaps  the 
odor  of  a  rose — ,  and  directs  me  through  a  series  of  various 
musculatory  actions  of  my  divers  senses  such  as  walking,  hand- 
ling, looking,  etc.  ...  I  come  there  to  smell  and  enjoy  a  rose. 
There  is  yet  no  knowiledge.  But  if  the  original  smell  has 
persisted  in  my  consciousness  until  the  moment  of  gratification, 
then  the  smell  is  represented  "  with  a  quality,  an  office,  that  of 
having  excited  activity  and  thereby  having  terminated  its 
career  in  a  certain  quale  of  gratification."  I  have  a  "  cognitive 
thing,"  for  the  smell  "  is  experienced  as  meaning  gratification 

""A  World  of  Pure  Ezperienoe,"  ibid.,  VoL  i,  p.  638. 
"  "  The  Thing  and  its  relationB,"  ibid^  Vol.  n,  reprinted  in  A  PluraUstie 
Uttiverte,  App.  A. 
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.  ...  in  a  fashion  which  operates  to  e£Fect  what  is  meant" 
and  I  "  retrospectively  attribute  intellectual  force  and  function 
to  the  smell  "  and  this  is  what  is  signified  by  "  cognitive." 
"  Yet  the  smell  is  not  cognitiondl,  because  it  did  not  knowingly 
intend  to  mean  this,  but  is  found  after  the  event  to  have  meant 
it."  But  let  the  smell  be  present  again,  ilot  as  original  nor  as 
smell  with  gratification,  but  as  smell  "  fated  or  charged  with 
the  sense  of  the  possibility  of  fulfillment,"  then  experience  is 
"  cognitional,"  for  it  is  "  contemporaneously  aware  that  it 
means  something  beyond  itself."  To  sum  up :  "  The  odor 
knows  the  rose ;  the  rose  is  known  by  the  odor ;  and  the  import 
of  each  term  is  constituted  by  the  relationship  in  which  it 
stands  to  the  other."  Hence  the  somewhat  complex  definition 
of  the  simplest  form  of  knowledge,  namely,  the  knowledge  of 
the  acquaintance-type,  as  presented  by  Professor  Dewey :  "  An 
experience  is  a  knowledge,  if  in  its  quale  there  is  an  experi- 
enced destination  and  connection  of  the  two  elements  in  the 
following  sort:  one  means  or  intends  the  presence  of  the  other 
in  the  same  fashion  in  which  itself  is  already  present,  while 
the  other  is  that  which,  while  not  present  in  the  same  fashion, 
must  become  so  present  if  the  meaning  or  intention  of  its  com- 
panion or  yoke-fellow  is  to  be  fulfilled  through  an  operation 
it  sets  up."  '0 

Pbofessob  Beboson's  Intuitionism. 

For  Professor  Bergson,  as  we  have  seen,  conceptual  knowl- 
edge is  not  a  knowledge  of,  but  an  interpretation  about,  reality, 
suggested  and  directed  by  our  practical  needs.  It  deals  only 
with  surfaces;  it  gives  things  made  while  reality  is  in  the 
making;  concepts  are  distinct,  static  and  separate,  while  reality 
is  continuous  dynamism.  How  can  we  then  know  reality  as 
it  is  or  rather  as  it  becomes  ?  There  is  only  one  way.  Professor 
Bergson  answers;  it  is  to  live  it;  there  is  only  one  method;  that 
of  "  intuition."    Let  us  take  our  common  sense  notions,  our 

"  The  Experimental  Theory  of  Knowledge,"  Mind,  N.  S.,  69,  July,  1908, 
pp.  293 ff.;  cf.  also  "The  Postulate  ot  Immediate  Empiricism,"  Joum. 
of  Phil,  Vol.  n,  pp.  397  flf. 
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scientific  and  philosophical  concepts  and  theories,  not  as  leaults, 
but  as  a  starting  point.  Under  their  direction  let  us  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  fluent  reality,  penetrate  inside  of  it  and  by  a 
kind  of  deep  sympathy  become  that  reality  itself.  For  our 
conception  of  time  and  motion  as  successive  moments  or  dis- 
tinct spatial  points  added  to  each  other  let  us  substitute  an 
action,  by  which  we  move  in  the  continuous  duration,  flowing 
and  advancing  forward  in  and  with  it  through  all  its  various 
currents ;  in  this  way  and  in  this  way  only  "  can  reality  be 
reached  in  a  definitive  embrace." 

As  we  may  easily  see.  Metaphysical  Pragmatism  is  a  return 
to  Empiricism ;  to  "  Sadioal  Empiricism  "  according  to  Pro- 
fessor James,  to  "  Immediate  Empiricism  "  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Dewey,  to  "  Integral  Empiricism  "  according  to  Profes- 
sor Bergson."*  Professor  James  could  with  reason  dedicate  his 
book  on  "  Pragmatism "  to  J.  Stuart  Mill's  memory ;  the 
English  positivist  would  have  acknowledged  the  American 
pragmatist  as  his  faithful  disciple. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  these  theories?  Is  there  no  way 
between  the  a  priori  Absolutism  of  artificial  concepts  and  pure 
experience  or  empirical  intuition?  Are  we  bound  to  accept 
James'  ultimatum :  "  Bradley  or  Bergson  "  ?  ^'  There  is,  we  are 
sure,  a  middle  way  and  we  are  not  coerced  into  the  fatal  ulti- 
matum. It  is  the  way  traced  and  pursued  by  the  traditional 
Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  St.  Thomas  and  the  Schoolmen,  the 
way  of  Moderate  Realism,  a  way  in  which  both  intuition  and 
concept,  experience  and  reasoning  have  their  necessary  and 
legitimate  places,  functions  and  values. 

This  is  the  doctrine  that  we  shall  now  state  and  defend. 

Geobgb  M.  Sattvaob,  C.  S.  C. 

Holt  Cross  Coluok, 

Tbs  Cathouo  IJNiTEBsrrT  OF  AiaaicA. 

"  L'itolvtion  erdalrice,  p.  Zl\  ;  Compare  with  Pierce's  "  SyiiechiBm "  in 
Uonitt,  1890-1803  and  in  Baldwin's  Diet,  of  Phil,  and  Psych.,  g.  v. 

" "  Introduction  i  la  Mfitaphysique,"  Revue  de  Mitaphjfsique  et  de 
Morale,  Janvier,  1903. 

"Journ.  of  Phil.  Psychol,  and  Be.  Methods,  Jan.  20,  1910. 
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When  it  is  said  that  Aristotle  was  the  founder  of  logic,  the 
meaning  is  not  that  he  it  was  who  first  taught  men  how  to 
reason.  For,  although  logic  is  the  science  and  art  of  reasoning, 
there  were  men  and  women  who,  for  untold  generations, 
reasoned,  and  reasoned  correctly,  about  many  things,  before  he 
came  to  tell  them  how  to  do  it  Just  aa  human  beings,  for 
countless  ages,  used  water  for  drinking  purposes,  before  the 
chemist  appeared,  and  told  them  that  water  is  composed  of 
two  parts  of  hydrogen  and  one  part  of  oxygen.  The  chemist 
subjected  water  to  analysis  and  thus  learned  how  it  is  composed. 
By  another  kind  of  analysis,  an  analysis  that  is  mental,  Aristotle 
resolved  the  complex  process  of  reasoning  into  the  simpler 
processes  which  compose  it,  and  thus  was  able  to  draw  up  a 
set  of  rules  for  right  thinking,  which  were  henceforth  to  form 
the  body  of  logical  doctrine.  By  logic  we  learn  to  do  reflec- 
tively what  we  should  otherwise  do  instinctively.  And,  reason- 
ing, especially  reasoning  on  subjects  with  which  we  are  not 
familiar,  being  a  difficult  process  when  compared  with  walk- 
ing, or  eating,  which  we  do  by  instinct  also,  a  set  of  rules  for 
the  right  conduct  of  reasoning  is,  as  we  know  by  experience, 
not  only  usefxil  but  necessary.  Sancho  Panza  invoked  blessings 
on  the  man  who  invented  sleep ;  we  may  or  may  not  be  inclined 
to  bless  the  memory  of  him  who  invented  logic.  But,  whether 
we  are  or  are  not  as  grateful  as  we  ought  to  be,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  man  who  invented  logic  was  Aristotle. 

Before  his  time,  the  art  of  subtle  and  contentious  argu- 
mentation had  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by 
Zeno  of  Elea.  It  was  Zeno  who  undertook  to  prove  that  there 
is  no  such  a  thing  as  motion  or  change,  that  everything  is  in 
a  state  of  rest,  and  that  our  impression  of  change  or  motion  is 
an  illusion.  Thus,  he  argued  that  since  that  which  is  always 
in  one  place  is  at  rest ;  and  the  arrow  in  its  flight  is  always  in 
one  place  (it  is  now  at  one  place,  it  is  now  at  another,  but 
214 
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always  in  one  place)  ;  therefore  the  moving  arrow  is  at  rest 
He  proposed  also  the  problem  of  Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  and 
tried  to  show  that,  once  you  give  the  tortoise,  who  is  the  slowest 
of  animals,  a  start,  let  us  say,  of  ten  yards,  Achilles,  though 
he  is  the  swiftest  of  runners,  will  never  catch  up  with  him. 
This  was  not  logic.    It  was  argumentation  of  a  specious  sort. 
After  Zeno  came  the  sophists,  who  went  to  all  kinds  of  excesses 
in  their  abuse  of  the  art  of  reasoning.    The  sophists,  to  amuse 
and  bewilder  their  Athenian  audience,  gravely  maintained 
that,  since  three  and  two  are  five,  and  three  is  odd  and  two  is 
even,  therefore  five  is  both  odd  and  even.    With  a  cheap  kind 
of  humor  combined  with  unlimited  audacity,  they  entertained 
their  listeners  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  professional 
juggler  or  the  slight-of-hand  man.    "  If  a  discussion  is  uncom- 
fortable for  the  sophist  he  evades  it;  if  an  answer  is  desired 
of  him,  he  insists  on  asking  questions ;  if  anyone  tries  to  escape 
from  ambiguous  questions  by  closer  definition,  he  demands  yes 
or  no;  if  he  thinks  his  adversary  knows  an  answer,  he  begins 
by  deprecating  all  that  can  possibly  be  said  on  that  side ;  if  he 
is  accused  of  contradicting  himself,  he  protests  against  *  raking 
up  old  scores ' ;  if  he  has  no  other  resource,  he  stupifies  his 
adversary  with  speeches,  the  absurdity  of  which  precludes  any 
reply.    He  tries  to  hoodwink  the  diffident  man  by  a  swagger- 
ing mode  of  address,  to  surprise  the  thoughtful  man  by  hasty 
inferences,  to  betray  the  inexperienced  man  into  surprising 
statements  and  clumsy  expressions."  *    One  of  the  favorite 
sophisms  was  to  prove  that  no  one  can  learn  anything:  Because, 
everyone  is  either  wise  or  foolish:  If  he  is  wise,  he  cannot 
learn,  because  he  already  knows,  and,  if  he  is  foolish,  he  cannot 
learn,  because  he  is  incapable  of  imderstanding.    We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  devices  of  the  sophists  were  silly. 
And  so  they  were.    But  the  Athenian  audience  did  not  think 
so.    They  had  no  logic  to  aid  them  in  pointing  out  the  falla- 
cies that  lie  so  plainly  on  the  surface  in  these  arguments,  and 
their  attitude  of  mind  was  such  that  the  cheap  tricks  of  the 
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sophist,  instead  of  disgusting,  delighted  them.  We  know  for 
a  fact  that  the  success  of  the  sophists  was  immediate  and  uni- 
versal, until  Socrates  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  saw  at  once 
whither  matters  were  drifting.  He  saw  that  all  seriousness  of 
purpose  was  being  sacrificed  in  the  desire  to  amuse  and  be 
amused.  He  foretold  impending  disaster,  both  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, unless  a  remedy  were  found  for  the  evil  which  the 
sophists  had  wrought.  He  proposed  that  remedy  in  the  method 
now  known  as  the  Socratic  Method,  which  was  designed  to 
develop  in  the  mind  of  the  learner  a  concept  of  the  subject 
studied.  In  other  words,  he  urged  that  the  person  who  begins 
to  think  systematically  about  any  subject  first  obtain  a  defini- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  he  promised  that,  once  a  person  attained 
to  the  definition,  one  could  defy  the  subtlety  of  the  sophist. 
Plato,  like  the  intellectual  aristocrat  that  he  was,  spumed  the 
whole  subject  of  sophistry;  he  disdained  to  mingle  with  the 
sophists  in  the  marketplace  or  the  theatre  or  the  banquet-hall. 
Fixing  his  attention  on  spiritual  truth'  in  the  world  above  us, 
he  clung  to  the  vision  of  celestial  prototypes,  and  "  far  from 
the  madding  crowd,"  found  rest  and  peace  and  inspiration 
for  conduct,  in  a  world  where  the  art  of  the  quibbler  and  the 
mental  juggler  is  replaced  by  the  noblest  art  of  them  all,  divine 
philosophy.  Philosophy,  he  says,  consists  in  a  contemplation 
of  Ideas.  This  art,  he  adds,  is  the  "  noblest  music."  It 
charms  the  soul,  and  like  Orpheus'  strains,  has  power  to  lure 
us  from  the  nether  world  to  the  higher  spiritual  realm. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristotle,  when  he  composed  his 
treatises  on  logic,  was  actuated  by  the  same  motive  which  had 
moved  in  different  ways  Socrates  and  Plato.  Indeed,  one  of 
his  treatises.  On  Sophistical  Arguments,  is  a  direct  refutation 
of  the  arguments  of  the  sophists  and  a  condemnation  of  their 
methods.  But,  while  his  purpose  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  his  manner  of  proceeding  was  quite  differ- 
ent. Let  us  suppose  that  all  three  of  them  are  interested  in 
ameteur  gardening.  Let  us  imagine  that  there  is  a  particular 
kind  of  flower  which  they  wish  to  cultivate.  Socrates  would 
call  attention  to  the  rank  weeds  that  the  sophists  were  sowing 
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in  the  garden,  and  not  only  sowing  but  tending  with  elaborate 
care,  to  the  detriment,  naturally,  of  the  rosebush  struggling 
for  existence  among  them.  Boot  out  the  weeds,  he  would 
advise,  dig  up  the  soil,  see  that  its  natural  nutritive  qualities 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  rose  tree,  and  on  that  alone.  Plato 
would  approve  the  method  advocated  by  his  master.  He  would 
then  go  on  to  tell  you  of  the  ideal  flower ;  he  would  wax  eloquent 
on  its  beauty,  the  delicacy  of  its  coloring,  the  softness  of  its 
texture,  the  perfect  symmetry  of  its  shape,  the  ezquisiteness 
of  its  perfume.  He  would  hold  up  to  the  mind  of  the  gardener 
the  perfect  prototype  of  what  he  was  striving  to  produce,  and 
perhaps — for  this  is  the  inherent  weakness  of  Platonism — the 
gardener,  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ideal,  would  end  by 
neglecting  the  real  task  before  him.  Aristotle,  too,  would 
approve  the  Socratic  method :  root  up  the  weeds,  he  would  say, 
and,  if  you  are  so  inclined,  learn  from  Plato  what  the  ideal 
rose  is ;  but,  above  all  things,  study  the  nature  of  the  plant  you 
are  tending,  learn  its  constitution,  habits  and  needs,  study  the 
soil  around  it,  find  out  which  elements  are  wanting.  Be  a 
practical  botanist,  but  first  be  an  analytical  naturalist.  Take 
the  rosebush,  or  a  portion  of  it,  and  find  out  how  it  is  organized, 
observe  how  similar  plants  thrive  or  fail  in  other  kinds  of  soil, 
and  bring  all  this  to  bear  on  the  particular  problem  of  rose 
culture  that  is  before  you. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  Aristotle  undertook  the  founda- 
tion of  the  science  and  art  of  logic  as  a  remedy  against  the 
errors  to  which  the  human  mind  is  subject.  For,  observe,  that 
by  his  method  of  proceeding  you  arrive  at  general  principles 
which  are  valid  not  only  against  this  sophist  or  that  sophist, 
but  against  all  sophists  whatsoever.  He  took  the  human  mind, 
so  to  speak,  into  his  laboratory ;  he  broke  it  up  into  the  different 
powers,  the  power  of  reasoning,  the  power  of  judging,  the 
power  of  forming  ideas  and  precepts.  He  studied  these  under 
the  microscope  of  analysis,  mental  analysis,  of  course.  Then 
he  went  out  and  studied  the  environment.  He  studied  the 
sources  of  truth  and  error,  the  garden  in  which  the  mind  grows. 
He  studied  language  and  customs  and  institutions.    He  showed 
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how  some  errors  are  due  to  our  use  of  words,  how  others  are 
due  to  our  habits  of  thought,  how  others  are  due  to  our  unre- 
flecting opinion,  and  others  still  to  our  emotions,  our  affections, 
our  prejudices  and  our  peculiarities  of  disposition.  He  be- 
came, in  a  word,  the  naturalist  of  the  mind  in  order  afterwards 
to  become  the  legislator  of  the  mind.  All  the  laws  of  thought 
which  he  formulated  to  guide  us  in  right  thinking  were  founded 
on  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  mind  hj 
which  we  think. 

There  is  another  point  of  contact  also  between  Aristotle  and 
the  sophists.  The  sophists  cultivated  the  art  of  argumentation 
without  reference  to  truth  and  error.  In  fact,  they  pro- 
claimed their  belief  that  there  is  no  absolute  standard  by  which 
we  can  tell  what  is  true  and  what  is  false.  Their  professed 
purpose  was  to  prepare  young  men  for  public  life.  At  Athens 
in  those  days,  as  in  every  democracy  since  then,  the  ability  to 
make  a  telling  speech,  and  the  power  to  argue  a  case  before 
a  popular  assembly  were  recognized  as  an  asset  indispensable 
to  a  man  with  political  ambitions.  It  did  not  matter  whether 
the  plea  was  in  itself  plausible  or  not.  It  did  not  matter  at 
all  whether  one  was  on  the  right  side  or  on  the  wrong  side. 
Indeed  the  boast  of  the  sophists  was  that  they  could  teach  a 
young  man  to  make  the  better  cause  appear  the  worse,  and  the 
worse  cause  the  better.  To  lead  a  forlorn  hope  is  the  height 
of  military  heroism:  to  take  up  a  despised,  and  apparently  a 
lost,  cause  and  by  plausible  arguments  make  it  appear  to  be  the 
noblest  and  most  estimable,  was  the  ideal  of  the  youthful  Athe- 
nian sophist.  Aristotle,  like  Socrates,  was  sensible  of  the  de- 
moralization to  which  this  led.  He  was  convinced  that  there 
is  a  standard  of  true  and  false,  as  well  as  of  right  and  wrong. 
He  reached  this  conviction  from  his  study  of  the  human  mind. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  with  him  that 
man  is  ordained  for  the  society  of  his  fellowmen.  He  pro- 
ceeded, therefore,  to  draw  up  the  rules  of  logic  in  such  a  way 
■that  they  would  aid,  not  only  the  meditative  recluse  in  his  cell, 
or  the  lonely  student  in  his  laboratory,  but  also  the  man  of 
business  in  the  market-place,  the  orator  in  the  forum,  the 
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politician  in  the  popular  assembly  and  the  man  of  the  world 
in  polite  intercourse  with  his  fellowmen.  His  logic  is  never 
out  of  touch  with  rhetoric.  He  tells  how  to  reason,  and  he 
tells  us  also  how  to  apply  our  reason.  He  tells  us  how  to 
frame  an  argument,  and  he  tells  us  also  how  to  arrange  our 
arguments  in  conversation  or  in  public  discourse  so  as  to  have 
the  most  desirable  effect.  He  teaches  us  how  to  reach  the  truth 
and  how,  by  exposition  and  demonstration,  to  teach  the  truth 
to  others.  His  logic  is  not  only  scientific,  because  based  on 
an  analysis  of  the  mind  and  its  environment,  but  also  humani- 
tarian, or  social,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  because 
it  takes  into  account  the  requiremnts  of  mental  life  in  the 
a^egate. 

I  do  not  intend  in  this  paper  to  attempt  an  exposition  of  the 
contents  of  Aristotle's  logic.  Some  of  my  readers  are  no  doubt 
familiar  with  those  contents.  For,  of  all  the  portions  of  his 
philosophy  this  is  the  one  that  has  undergone  the  least  change. 
Everyone  who  has  studied  logic,  no  matter  in  what  school  or 
under  what  auspices  one  may  have  studied  it,  has  studied  it 
as  Aristotle  taught  it.  One  may  have  studied  some  things  in. 
logic,  such  as  Induction,  Hypothesis,  the  rules  of  Observation 
and  Experiment,  the  laws  of  investigation  of  social  phenomena, 
which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  new.  But,  in  the  study  of 
terms  and  their  arrangement,  in  the  study  of  propositions  and 
their  conversion  and  opposition,  and  in  the  study  of  the  struc- 
ture of  arguments,  the  analysis  of  arguments  and  the  rules 
for  the  detection  of  fallacies,  whether  one's  teacher  was  an 
Aristotelian  or  a  disciple  of  some  later  master,  one  is  certain 
to  have  followed,  not  only  in  the  broad  outlines,  but  in  many 
of  the  details,  the  rules  laid  down  by  Aristotle  in  his  Cate- 
gories, his  Perihermenias,  his  two  Analytics,  and  his  work 
On  Sophistical  Arguments. 

One  may,  however,  with  perfect  reasonableness,  desire  to  know 
what  Aristotle  aimed  at  in  his  treatises  on  logic  His  purpose, 
as  was  said  before,  was  wider  than  that  of  Socrates.  He  did  not 
merely  wish  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  sophists.  He 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  logic  on  general  psychological  prin- 
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ciples,  which  are  valid  universally  and  for  all  time.  He  may 
have  erred  in  details,  for  he  was  only  a  human  being,  and  not 
infallible;  and  no  one  woxild  be  so  absurd  as  to  maintain  that 
his  work  in  logic  was  in  any  sense  final  or  irreformable.  What 
is  meant  is  that  in  intention,  he  legislated,  within  the  region 
of  rational  thought,  not  merely  for  his  day  and  generation,  but 
for  the  human  mind  in  general,  in  every  age  and  in  every 
clime.  What  then,  was  his  standard  of  perfection?  If  some- 
one were  to  undertake  to  teach  you  how  to  row  a  boat,  you 
would  naturally  think,  "  What  is  his  idea  of  a  successful  oars- 
man ? "  or  you  might  perhaps,  ask  him,  "  When  shall  you  be 
satisfied  that  I  have  attained  your  ideal  (relatively  speaking), 
of  an  oarsman  ? "  Aristotle  imdertakes  to  teach  you  how  to 
think.  You  may,  therefore,  ask  him :  "  When  is  a  man  said  to 
think  well,  or  successfully?"  Aristotle  answers  by  dividing 
our  thought  processes  into  three  kinds.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
or,  at  least,  highest  of  all,  the  process  of  reasoning.  This  is 
a  prerogative  of  human  beings.  The  lower  animals,  whatever 
degree  of  so-called  intelligence  they  may  attain,  do  not  reason. 
This,  at  least,  is  Aristotle's  view.  Reasoning  consists  in  pass- 
ii^  from  truths  already  known  to  a  new  truth,  or  rather  to  a 
truth  that  is  new  to  the  reasoner,  but  contained  in  the  truth 
already  known  to  him.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  someone 
who  does  not  know  that  the  substance  formerly  called  "  spirit 
of  salt "  is  a  poison.  He  has  learned  in  chemistry,  or  he  takes 
the  authority  of  a  medical  dictionary  for  the  statement :  "  All 
mineral  acids  are  poisons."  Ifow,  by  experimental  analysis,  or 
perhaps  again,  by  consulting  some  authority  on  the  subject,  he 
learns  that  "  Spirit  of  salt  is  a  mineral  acid."  He  is  now  in 
possession  of  two  truths :  "  All  mineral  acids  are  poisons ;  spirit 
of  salt  is  a  mineral  acid."  When  he  infers,  as  he  cannot  help 
doing,  "  Therefore,  spirit  of  salt  is  a  poison,"  the  process  by 
which  he  passes  to  the  hitherto  unknown  truth  is  a  process  of 
reasoning.  But  even  this  comparatively  simple  (in  the  sense 
of  being  an  easy)  process  is  complex.  There  are  three  judg- 
ments involved  in  it,  first  that  "  All  mineral  acids  are  poisons," 
next,  that  "  Spirit  of  salt  is  a  mineral  acid,"  and  lastly,  that 
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"  Spirit  of  salt  is  a  poison."  If,  now,  we  subject  a  judgment 
to  analysis,  we  find  that  in  each  expressed  judgment  there  are 
two  terms,  and  that  each  term  is  a  word  or  group  of  words 
standing  for  a  very  simple  content  of  the  mind,  namely,  an 
idea,  or  precept,  or  mental  representation  of  some  kind.  The 
result  of  our  analysis  is  that  the  reasoning  process  is  made  up 
of  judgments  and  that  in  judgments  there  are  present  some 
kind  of  mental  representations.  Beginning  with  the  last,  the 
processes  of  thinking  are  enumerated  as  1)  The  formation  of 
mental  representations,  2)  Judgment,  and  3)  Reasoning. 
Aristotle's  purpose  in  logic  is  to  show  how,  by  practice  in  the 
rules  which  he  lays  down,  we  may  attain  to  relative  perfection 
in  each  of  these.  The  logical  mind  is  the  mind  which  reasons 
well,  which  judges  well,  which  forms  its  mental  representations 
well.  But  well  in  each  case  has  a  different  meaning.  We 
reason  well  when  our  reasoning  is  sound,  or  valid,  when  it  has 
no  flaw  or  weakness — ^the  word  "  sound,"  or  "  valid  "  is  a  figura- 
tive one,  and  really  means  "healthy."  We  judge  well  when 
our  judgments  are  consistent  with  one  another  and  true.  And 
we  form  mental  images  well  when  those  images  are  true  and 
clear  and  there  is  order  among  them.  The  logical  mind,  then, 
as  Aristotle  understands  it,  is  the  mind  which  reasons  validly, 
judges  consistently,  has  clear  and  orderly  ideas,  and,  over  all 
and  through  it  all,  conforms  to  the  standard  of  truth.  To  go 
deeper  into  the  question  of  truth  would  take  us  out  of  logic 
into  metaphysics.  Enough  has,  I  think,  been  said  to  show  that 
Aristotle's  notion  of  logic  is  practical  in  the  best  human  sense. 

To  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  Aristotelian  logic  would  be 
to  venture  into  minute  questions  of  interpretation,  elucidation, 
and  technical  exposition.  Some  portions  of  logic  were  im- 
proved by  the  Stoics,  other  parts  were  developed  and  explained 
in  the  course  of  subsequent  centuries  by  a  whole  line  of  com- 
mentators, Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  before 
we  come  to  medieval  times,  and  there,  again,  whatever  additions 
were  made  were  either  elucidations  of  the  text,  or  merely  peda- 
gogical improvements,  that  is  to  say,  improvements  in  the 
technical  methods  of  teaching  logic.    The  same  is  time,  com- 
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paratively  speaking,  of  modem  times.  During  all  the  centu- 
ries from  Aristotle's  day  to  our  own,  the  history  of  Aristotelian 
logic  is  the  story  of  minute  additions,  or  improvements  of  a 
secondary  nature.  In  essentials,  the  logic  of  Aristotle  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  in  practically  its  original  form  con- 
tinued to  be  the  only  logic  studied.  Here  we  have  a  fact 
unique,  I  think,  in  human  history — one  single  work  remaining 
the  standard  work  on  an  important  subject  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  For,  in  every  school  of  philosophy,  whether 
Platonist,  or  Stoic,  or  Epicurean,  or  Neo-Platonic,  or  Medieval 
Christian,  or  Modem,  no  matter  what  estimate  was  placed  on 
Aristotle's  philosophy  in  general,  his  logic  was  held  to  be  the 
norm  and  standard,  with  only  an  occasional  voice  raised  in 
protest,  and  that  not  so  much  against  the  logic  as  a  whole,  as 
against  some  particular  point.  During  all  that  time,  in  all 
the  succession  and  variety  of  philosophical  creeds,  the  Westem 
World,  and  the  portion  of  the  Asiatic  World  that  was  most 
active,  intellectually,  sat  at  the  feet  of  Aristotle  and  learned 
from  him  how  to  think.  In  all  matters,  save  that  of  religion 
(as  distinguished  from  theology),  in  all  matters,  one  might  say, 
where  the  training  of  the  intellect  counts  as  the  important 
element  or  factor  in  education,  Aristotle  held  a  position  of 
preeminence  with  hardly  one  serious  rival.  Curiously  enough, 
he  himself  seemed  to  claim  the  distinction  beforehand.  For, 
while  he  was  willing  to  grant  that  in  the  theory  of  govemment, 
in  ethics  and  in  rhetoric  he  had  predecessors  to  whom  he  gave 
due  credit,  he  reserved  for  himself  the  honor  of  having  founded 
logic*  This  honor  posterity  has  willingly  conceded  him.  His 
teaching  was  later  to  be  made  the  matter  of  dispute,  and  even 
of  violent  recrimination.  It  was  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
legislation  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil;  witness  the  decree  of 
Francis  I  in  1543  forbidding  the  dissemination  of  the  logic 
of  Peter  Ramus.  There  were  to  be  those  who,  opposing  logic 
in  general,  were  hostile  to  the  logic  of  Aristotle.  But,  wher- 
ever the  science  was  taught,  it  was  taught  according  to  his 
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method  and  his  doctrine.  Even  after  the  Reformation,  and 
in  countries  where  the  Reform  controlled  the  educational 
policy,  the  influence  of  Aristotle  as  a  logician  was  undimin- 
ished. It  was  no  medieval  monk,  but  an  English  divine,  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  declared  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  own  life  than 
depart  from  the  teaching  of  Aristotle ;  priiis  vitam  quatn  Aris- 
iotelem  deseram.^  The  sentiment  was  publicly  proclaimed,  and 
met  with  unanimous  applause  at  the  great  English  insti- 
tution of  learning.  And  this  was  the  spirit,  not  only  of  Ox- 
ford, but  also  of  the  other  English  universities.  There  logic 
was  taught  from  Aristotle's  text,  and  seldom  went  beyond  the 
limits  of  Aristotle's  teaching.  The  same  is  true  of  France, 
where,  even  after  the  RevolutiMi,  the  dominant  influence  of 
the  Sorbonne  was  always  on  the  side  of  Aristotle  in  logic.  In 
vain  did  Bacon  in  England  and  Descartes  in  France  try  to 
set  up  a  rival  system.  The  learned  world  welcomed  their 
physics  and  their  mathematics  and  their  psychology,  but  in 
logic  it  still  remained  faithful  to  Aristotle.  About  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  appeared  John  Stuart  Mill's  System 
of  Logic,  a  work  which,  whatever  its  intrinsic  defects,  has  had 
a  very  decisive  influence  so  far  as  the  teaching  of  logic  and  the 
influence  of  Aristotle  are  concerned.  Mill's  philosophy  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  inherently  self-contradictory. 
His  superficial  sensism  and  his  latent  skepticism  no  longer 
satisfy  our  age  which,  with  all  its  faults,  is  seriously  searching 
for  a  foundation  for  the  higher  spiritual  truths.  But,  in 
spite  of  these  defects,  the  System  of  Logic  has  worked  a  real, 
and,  we  may  say,  a  needed  reform.  Logic  continues  to  be  taught 
along  Aristotelian  lines,  as  far  as  Aristotle's  logic  went.  But, 
in  the  everwidening  field  of  scientific  research  and  the  study 
of  social  phenomena  the  new  logic  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a  needed  extension  and  amplification  of  the  old.  For  it  is 
not  a  complete  innovation.  Did  time  permit  us  to  enter  into 
the  question,  we  could,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  led  to  the  convie- 

'Logiece  LOrri  Qyanqut,  Anctore  R.  Crackenthorpo,  Ozon.  2  ed.  1641. 
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tion  that,  fundamentally  and  in  principle,  the  logic  of  scientific 
research  is  far  more  Aristotelian  than  Mill's  admirers  seem 
willing  to  admit.  That  Aristotle,  the  naturalist  and  the  foun- 
der of  so  many  of  the  sciences  should  teach  a  system  of  logic 
incompatible  with  scientific  research  is  antecedently  improbable, 
to  say  the  least.  His  whole  philosophy  rests  on  the  investi- 
gation of  facts,  his  method  throughout  is  the  scientific  method, 
and  the  logic  of  the  sciences,  so  far  from  being  subversive  of 
Aristotle's  logic,  is  nothing  but  a  natural  development  of  his 
general  principles,  a  development  which,  like  all  others,  waited 
until  the  times  were  historically  ripe. 

We  come  now  to  Aristotle  as  a  scientist  And,  here  there 
is  no  end  of  tributes  willingly  and  loyally  paid  to  him  by  those 
in  ancient  and  modem  times  whose  distinction  in  the  natural 
sciences  entitles  them  to  attention  and  consideration.  Those 
who  have  visited  Mount  Vernon,  near  Washington,  have  seen, 
no  doubt,  some  of  the  floral  wreaths  which  imperial  and  royal 
visitors  from  abroad  have  placed  on  the  tomb  of  (Jeorge  Wash- 
ington. It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  custom  which  international 
courtesy  imposes.  Similarly,  though,  of  course,  in  the  figura- 
tive sense  merely,  scientific  courtesy  seems  to  demand  that 
every  great  man  of  science  lay  his  tribute  of  praise  at  the  feet 
of  the  first  great  scientist,  Aristotle.  Take  the  distinguished 
men  in  one  line  alone,  that  of  physiology  and  biology.  Begin- 
ning with  the  physician  Galen  in  the  second  century  and  coming 
down  to  the  physiologists  and  biologists  of  our  own  day,  there 
are  the  Arabian  physicians,  the  Christian  schoolmen,  especially 
Albert  the  Great,  and  in  modem  times,  Harvey,  Descartes, 
Linne,  Buffon,  Cuvier,  Agassiz,  Claude  Bemard,  Milne- 
Edwards,  Huxley,  Brooks — and  hundreds  of  others,  less  well 
known  who,  though  they  upset  on  many  points  the  Aristotelian 
tradition,  and  changed  our  view  on  the  world  of  vital  phenom- 
ena as  completely  as  Copernicus  changed  our  outlook  on  the 
astronomical  world,  give  most  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  great- 
ness of  Aristotle's  genius  and  the  truly  scientific  character  of 
his  work.  In  fact,  their  enthusiasm  for  the  fame  of  Aristotle 
seems  to  be  second  only  to  their  interest  in  nature  itself.  The 
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same  is  true  of  the  physicists.  How  far  their  work  owed  its 
success  to  what  Aristotle  achieved  in  his  day  is  a  question 
that  no  man  can  solve  satisfactorily  or  with  any  show  of  justice 
to  them  and  to  him.  We  are  more  concerned  now  with  learning 
what  Aristotle  did  to  merit  the  praise  of  those,  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase  that  "  praise  from 
them  is  praise  indeed." 

In  the  first  place,  Aristotle,  although  he  had  predecessors, 
as  is  evident  from  his  own  writings,  was  the  first  to  gather 
together  into  one  great  system  the  facts  relating  to  vital  phe- 
nomena. The  title  commonly  given  him  is  that  of  Father  of 
the  Biological  Sciences.  His  works  On  the  Histories  of  Ani- 
mals, On  the  Parts  of  Animals,  On  the  Oeneration  of  Animals, 
are  the  foundation  of  Systematic  Classification,  General  Biol- 
ogy, Morphology  (or  Anatomy)  and  Morphogeny,  (or  Embry- 
ology). And  this  represents  only  a  portion  of  what  he  achieved. 
His  contributions  to  Physics,  to  Astronomy,  to  Physical  Geog- 
raphy and  to  Meteorology  are  equally  remarkable.  How  one 
man  could,  within  the  short  span  of  a  single  lifetime,  gather 
together  the  immense  mass  of  ascertained  facts  which  his 
works  on  nature  contain,  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  He 
enumerates,  for  instance,  five  hundred  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, among  them  one  hundred  and  fifteen  species  or  varieties 
of  fishes.  Well  might  Athenaeus  exclaim ;  "  Aristotle  is  a 
marvel  to  me.  I  should  like  to  know  from  what  Proteus  or 
Nereus  of  the  deep  sea  he  learned  what  fishes  do,  how  they  sleep, 
how  they  live."  We  know  that  his  information  is  due,  in  part 
to  the  generous  assistance  of  Alexander,  his  pupil,  and  most 
of  all  to  his  own  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge  and  his  inde- 
fatigable industry.  And  not  only  is  his  information  wonder^ 
fully  wide,  but  it  is  still  more  wonderfully  accurate.  Indeed, 
some  of  his  assertions,  about  deep  sea  fishes  especially,  which 
were  formerly  set  down  to  misinformation  or  malobservation, 
have  been  found  in  recent  times  to  be  absolutely  true.  For 
example,  he  says  that  many  sharks  not  only  bring  forth  their 
young  alive,  but  nourish  them  before  birth  by  a  process  resem- 
bling that  of  mammals.    This  was  rediscovered  by  Johaim 
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Miiller  in  the  nineteenth  century.  And  his  method  is  as  much 
to  be  admired  as  the  results  which  he  attained.  His  desire 
for  knowledge,  that  noble  curiosity,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  his  Metaphysics  was  insatiable.  He  was 
interested  in  everything.  And  he  spared  no  pains  to  ascertain 
the  facts  in  every  case  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  <  Having 
accumulated  his  data,  he  arranged  them,  compared  them,  sifted 
them,  and  drew  his  conclusion  without  prejudice  or  favor,  so 
far  as  rival  hypotheses  were  concerned.  In  a  word,  his  method 
was  truly  scientific.  We  must  remember,  too,  how  he  was 
handicapped  compared  with  the  modem  scientist.  He  had  none 
of  the  ingenious  and  accurate  devices  by  which  the  investigator 
in  our  day  is  aided  in  his  research.  He  had  neither  telescope 
nor  microscope ;  he  was  obliged  to  ascertain  differences  of  tem- 
perature without  the  aid  of  a  thermometer,  and  to  mark  the 
differences  of  time  without  any  timepiece  other  than  the  hour- 
glass. He  had  no  finely  swung  chemical  balance  in  vacuo,  to 
tell  minute  differences  of  weight;  no  airpump  to  produce  a 
vacuum;  no  blast  pipe  or  electric  furnace  to  produce  high 
temperatures;  no  artificial  freezer  to  produce  the  required 
degree  of  coldness;  none  of  the  delicate  psychophysiological 
instruments  of  the  modem  laboratory,  to  aid  him  in  his  study 
of  psychic  phenomena.  Moreover,  he  was  handicapped  in  other 
ways  too;  he  shared  the  universal  classic  horror  of  corpses;  it 
is  evident  that  he  never  dissected  a  human  body,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  never  dissected  the  bodies  even  of 
the  lower  animals;  all  his  wonderfully  accurate  observations 
on  that  subject  were  made  either  at  the  place  of  sacrifice  or 
in  the  butcher's  shambles,  where  the  entrails  of  animals  could 
be  viewed.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  made  mistakes.  The 
wonder  is  that  he  did  not  make  more.  He  believed,  for  in- 
stance, in  spontaneous  generation,  thinking,  as  many  since  his 
time  have  thought,  that  the  lower  forms  of  life,  worms  for 
example,  and  insects,  are  bred  not  from  eggs,  but  spontaneously 
from  decaying  meat  or  other  animal  matter.  This  question, 
as  is  well  known,  was  not  finally  settled  in  the  negative  until  our 
own  day,  when  Louis  Pasteur,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  experi- 
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ments,  showed  conclusively  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
nature  all  life  comes  from  life.  Aristotle  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  function  of  nerves;  those  silverlike  threads  which  he 
observed  in  the  flesh  of  animals  he  believed  to  be  fine  strings 
used  to  tense  and  relax  the  muscles.  It  was  his  disciple  Galen 
in  the  second  century  of  our  era  who  first  got  an  inkling  of  the 
important  function  which  those  little  filaments  perform  in 
carrying  sensory  impulses.  Sometimes,  it  was  the  very  honesty, 
80  to  speak,  of  the  man  that  betrayed  him.  He  says,  for 
instance,  that  the  cranium  of  the  dog  is  solid,  that  it  has  no 
sutures,  as  the  serrated  lines  between  the  bones  of  the  skull 
are  called.  That,  of  course,  is  not  true.  But  Aristotle  pro- 
bably examined  the  skull  of  an  old  dog,  the  process  of  ossification 
having  in  that  instance  almost  obliterated  the  sutures.  He  told 
us  what  he  saw,  and  drew  the  conclusion  he  believed  to  be 
warranted  by  the  fact.  His  conclusion  is  false,  but  his  method 
is  that  of  the  true  scientist.  Sometimes,  he  is  misinformed. 
For  example,  he  says ;  "  Children  resemble  their  parents  not 
only  in  congenital  characters,  but  also  in  those  acquired  later 
in  life.  For  cases  are  known  where  parents  have  been  marked 
by  scars  and  the  children  have  shown  traces  of  these  scars  in  the 
same  places;  a  case  is  reported  from  Chalcedon  in  which  a 
father  had  been  branded  with  a  letter,  and  the  same  letter, 
somewhat  blurred  and  not  sharply  defined,  appeared  on  the 
arm  of  his  child."  *  Most  scientists  nowadays  would  declare 
that  the  fact  here  narrated  did  not  occur,  because  it  cannot 
occur.  Aristotle  may  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  fact,  but 
he  gives  it,  as  narrated,  and  draws  the  conclusion  which  it  seems 
to  warrant.  A  modem  biolc^st  would  be  more  cautious  than 
Aristotle.  Caution,  however,  comes  with  long  experience,  and 
it  is  well  perhaps,  for  us  that,  though  lack  of  caution  betrayed 
Aristotle  into  more  than  one  mistake,  he  did  not  carry  caution 
to  the  point  of  skepticism,  as  some  modem  investigators  do. 

With  the  influence  of  Aristotle's  scientific  doctrines  I  should 
like  to  deal  at  length,  did  time  permit.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  authority  of  Aristotle  delayed  for  whole  centuries 

*Dt  Gen.  Awim.  I,  35. 
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the  dawn  of  the  modem  era  of  scientific  discoveries.  That  is 
an  assertion  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove.  I  believe 
that  the  era  of  discovery  dawned  as  soon  as  the  discoverer  ap- 
peared. The  discoverer  was  obliged  in  many  instances,  to  com- 
bat the  authority  of  Aristotle;  had  he  appeared  earlier  he 
would  have  had  the  same  difficulty  to  meet,  and  he  would  have 
overcome  it  then,  as  he  did  later,  by  the  power  of  personal 
genius  and  the  courage  which  comes  with  a  vision  of  the  truth. 
In  the  meantime  the  scientific  doctrines  of  Aristotle  filled  up 
the  immense  gap  in  history  between  him  and  those  who,  like 
Galileo  and  Copernicus,  inaugurated  the  modem  era.  And 
those  doctrines  had  more  direct  influence  on  the  discoverers 
than  we  are  commonly  aware  of.  It  is  a  conmionplace  in 
history  to  say  that  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the 
age  of  scientific  discovery,  broke  completely  with  the  preceding 
age,  which  was  dominated  by  Aristotle.  Let  me  try  to  show 
that  one  important  discovery,  at  least,  was  influenced  directly 
and,  so  far  as  purely  scientific  antecedents  went,  exclusively, 
I  think,  by  the  teaching  of  Aristotle.  I  allude  to  the  work  of 
the  fifteenth  century  navigators  in  general  and  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus  in  particular. 

It  can,  I  believe,  be  shown  that  certain  texts  in  Aristotle's 
works  on  Physical  Geography  had  a  determining  influence  on 
the  resolution  of  Columbus  to  venture  westward  from  Spain  in 
search  of  a  new  route  to  the  Indies.  The  Aristotelian  passage 
referred  to  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  treatise  De  Coelo  {On  the 
Heavens).  "  Those  who  think,"  says  Aristotle, "  that  the  region 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar)  is  con- 
tiguous with  India  and  that  the  shores  of  both  are  washed  by 
the  same  sea  do  not  seem  to  me  to  put  forward  an  opinion  that 
taxes  our  credulity  too  much."  "  Again,  in  the  work  On  Me- 
teorology, "  The  lands  beyond  the  Indies  and  the  Columns  of 
Hercules  do  not  appear  to  be  united,  because  the  sea  intervenes, 
so  that  the  whole  inhabited  earth  is  not  continuous."  "  The 
second  passage  is  somewhat  obscure;  but  the  first  very  clearly 

'De  Coelo,  n.  14,  298  S. 
•ifefeor.,  n,  5,  362b,  27  9. 
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indicates  Aristotle's  belief  that  the  route  to  India  lies  west- 
ward across  the  Atlantic  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  That, 
at  least,  was  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  those  who  took 
any  notice  of  the  text  between  the  time  it  was  written  by 
Aristotle  and  the  time  when  Columbus  was  planning  his  voy- 
age of  discovery.  First,  the  Greek  interpreters,  Themistius 
especially  and  Simplicius,  called  attention  to  the  passage,  and 
commented  on  it,  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  distance 
across  the  Atlantic  cannot  be  very  great,  or  at  least  that  there 
is  but  one  sea,  however  vast,  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
and  the  shores  of  India.  Later,  the  Arabs  took  the  same  mean- 
ing out  of  the  text;  for  instance  the  geographer  Massoudi  and 
the  philosopher  Averroes.  Finally,  come  the  great  medieval 
interpreters,  St.  Thomas,  Albert  the  Great  and  Boger  Bacon, 
all  of  whom,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  assert  that  the  dis- 
tance by  sea  between  Spain  and  the  Indies  is  not  very  great. 
And,  what  adds  greatest  force  to  our  argument  is  the  circum- 
stance that  some  of  their  contemporaries,  like  John  of  Holy- 
wood,  and  Robert  of  Lincoln,  who  did  not  rely  on  Aristotle, 
hold  the  contrary  opinion.  But,  you  will  say,  from  St.  Thomas 
to  Christopher  Columbus  there  is  an  interval  of  more  than  two 
centuries.  It  can  be  shovm,  however,  that  the  tradition  was 
unbroken.  A  treatise  on  the  sphere  written  in  French  by 
Nicolas  Oresme  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  a  work,  of  the  same  period,  by  Cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly, 
called  the  Image  of  the  World,  reiterate  the  same  opinion  and 
quote  the  Aristotelian  texts.  It  was  through  the  last  named 
work  by  the  great  French  Cardinal,  sumamed  "  The  Eagle 
of  France "  that  Columbus  became  acquainted  with  Aris- 
totle's texts  on  the  subject.  In  his  "Relations  of  his  Four 
Voyages,"  written  probably  in  1498,  we  find  these  words 
"  Aristotle  says  that  the  world  is  small,  that  the  amount  of 
water  (compared  with  land)  is  small,  and  that  one  may  pass 
easily  from  Spain  to  the  Indies.  Auenruyz  (Averroes)  con- 
firms this  idea  and  Cardinal  Peter  de  Aliaco  cites  it — saying 
that  Aristotle  was  able  to  know  many  of  the  secrets  of  the 
world  owing  to  (the  generosity  of)  Alexander  the  Great"  It 
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would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  say  that  Columbus  was  inspired 
in  his  great  enterprise  hy  this  text  of  Aristotle  and  hy  this 
text  alone.  There  were  other  and  more  practical  considera- 
tions; his  own  experience,  and  the  experience  of  other  mari- 
ners, the  advice  of  Toscanelli  and  so  forth.  But  among  the 
determinants,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  this  passage  of  the 
Aristotelian  text,  and  perhaps  that,  more  than  any  other  argu- 
ment, had  weight  with  the  councillors  of  Isabella  who  approved 
his  project. 

This  is  merely  an  example  of  a  condition  which,  I  believe, 
could  be  proved  to  exist  in  many  other  instances,  were  the 
documents  available.  The  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  did  not  come  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue;  they 
did  not  spring  overnight,  like  mushrooms,  out  of  the  soil  of 
modern  thought.  They  were  influenced,  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily, by  the  thought  of  the  centuries  that  went  before,  and 
in  those  centuries  the  great  master  in  matters  scientific  was 
Aristotle. 

Leaving  now  the  question  of  Aristotle's  influence,  and  going 
back  once  more  to  the  study  of  his  works  on  natural  science, 
we  may  enquire,  "  What  was  his  general  view  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, What  was  his  philosophy  of  nature?"  In  the  first 
place,  Aristotle  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  principle  of  purpose 
in  nature.  It  was  a  favorite  saying  of  his  that  "  neither  God 
nor  nature  does  anything  in  vain  " ;  he  believed  that  "  Nature 
is  always  striving  for  the  best."  He  observed  everywhere, 
especially  among  living  things,  adaptation  of  organism  to  en- 
vironment and  of  structure  to  function.  Consequently,  among 
the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  things  he  considered  Final 
Causes  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Once  we  know  the 
purpose  of  a  process  in  nature  we  are  in  possession  of  a  key 
to  understanding  that  process.  In  the  next  place,  if  nature  is 
always  striving  for  the  best,  what  is  it  that  prevents  the  attain- 
ment of  the  best  in  all  the  processes  of  nature?  Aristotle 
answers  by  his  doctrine  of  Matter  and  Form.  Matter,  he 
says,  is  potency  or  possibility  of  being;  it  is  indeterminate- 
ness,  incoherency,  the  source  of  limitation  and  imperfection. 
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IFonn  is  the  direct  opposite.  It  is  actuality,  determinateness, 
the  principle  of  activity,  coherency,  and  perfection.  Formless 
Matter,  having  no  determinateness,  cannot  exist  by  itself.  It 
is  found,  nevertheless  in  all  finite  beings,  in  composition  with 
form.  God,  pure  actuality,  is  supreme  form  without  matter, 
absolutely  perfect,  and  absolutely  one.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  chain  of  reality  is  formless  matter  absolutely  imperfect, 
and  the  principle  of  numerical  differentiation.  God  is  the 
zenith,  formless  matter  is  the  nadir,  of  reality.  Between  these 
two  points  are  spread  out  all  created  things,  as  we  call  them, 
composed  of  matter  and  form,  and  ranging  higher  or  lower  in 
the  scale  of  existence  according  as  form  or  matter  predominates. 
Matter  in  the  amorphous  state  is  nearest  to  formless  matter. 
Next  come  the  minerals,  in  which  form  is  a  definite,  coherent 
principle.  Next  come  plants,  in  which  the  form  still  further 
triumphs  over  matter.  Above  plants  are  animals,  in  which, 
by  the  faculty  of  sensation,  the  form  (in  this  case,  the  soul), 
is  far  freer  from  the  trammels  of  matter  than  in  plants.  Last 
of  all,  or  rather,  highest  of  all,  is  man,  whose  intellectual  life 
actually  transcends  and,  as  it  were,  defies,  all  the  limitations 
of  matter,  such  as  time  and  space.  Aristotle  has  no  theory 
of  descent  according  to  which  man  would  be  descended  from 
animals,  animals  derived  from  plants,  and  plants  from  minerals. 
At  the  same  time  he  binds  the  whole  of  nature  together  by 
means  of  his  grand,  widely  reaching,  thought,  that  each  lower 
form  is  tending  to  become  a  higher  form,  and  would  reach  a 
higher  form  by  natural  process  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
in  the  lower  form  the  dead  weight,  so  to  speak,  of  matter,  holds 
it  down.  To  the  speculative  mind,  especially  to  the  meta- 
physical mind  trained  in  the  appreciation  of  comprehensive 
principles,  this  is  a  view  of  nature  that  is  as  satisfying  as  the 
theory  of  genetic  evolution. 

The  eminently  scientific  character  of  Aristotle's  philosophy 
of  nature  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized.  Neither  his  method 
nor  his  general  view  of  nature  is  in  conflict  with  modem 
science.  No  doubt,  some  of  his  doctrines  are  antiquated,  such 
as  his  enumeration  of  the  four  elements  or  his  explanation  of 
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the  phenomena  of  gravity.  Science  need  not  on  that  account 
have  broken  with  his  philosophy  of  nature.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary conflict  between  that  philosophy  and  the  latest  achieve- 
ments of  physical  science.  One  may  go  farther,  and  say  that 
no  other  philosophy  agrees  so  well  with  the  scientific  explana- 
tion as  his.  Certainly  not  Idealism.  For  Idealism  tells  the 
scientist  that  his  so  called  facts  are  only  thoughts,  and  that 
his  laws  of  nature  are  really  limitations  of  his  own  power  of 
thinking.  For  example,  if  matter  is  only  a  state  of  mind,  then 
the  law  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  simply  means  that  I 
cannot  think  of  matter  being  destroyed.  The  conflict  of  the 
day  is  not  so  much  between  science  and  religion  as  between 
science  and  philosophy,  because  the  best  accredited  philosophy 
of  the  day  is  idealistic  Between  the  conviction  of  the  scientist 
that  he  is  dealing  with  facts  and  the  explanation  of  the  philoso- 
pher according  to  which  there  are  no  facts,  but  only  mental 
states,  there  is  war,  war  in  the  din  and  turmoil  of  which, 
common  sense  never  gets  a  hearing.  The  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy gives  no  encouragement  to  the  idealist.  Like  science, 
it  stands  for  facts  and  the  common  sense  explanation^  of  facts. 
The  more  one  realizes  this,  the  more  one  will  be  inclined  to 
repeat  the  wish  of  a  distinguished  Scottish  scholar  of  our  day, 
John  Stuart  Blackie,  who,  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Greek  culture,  and  besides,  endowed  by  nature  with  his  country- 
men's talent  for  metaphysics,  exclaims: 

"  Give  me  no  peeping  icientigt,  if  I 
Shall  judge  Qod's  grandly  ordered  world  aright ; 
Bat  give,  to  plant  mj  Cosmic  sorvey  high 
The  wisest  of  wise  Greeks,  the  Stagyrite." 

WttLIAM  TUBNBB. 
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The  real  test  of  the  value  of  any  institution  or  organization 
which  aims  at  regulating  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
plexion of  the  life  produced  under  its  influence  and  the  charac- 
ter in  men  which  it  generates.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.  Thus  while  the  attitude  of  the  early  Christians  towards 
the  prevailing  social  and  economic  conditions  was  such  as  to 
merit  for  them  neither  the  reproach  of  being  rebels  nor  radical 
social  reformers,  the  basic  criterion  of  their  activities  is  to  be 
found  in  their  own  careers  and  character  and  in  their  outlook 
on  life  in  general.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  called  forth 
much  acrimonious  criticism  and  which  has  led  to  much  im- 
founded  opposition  to  Christianity  as  a  factor  in  social  prog- 
ress and  betterment.  That  the  world  is  essentially  bad  and 
that  the  Christian  is  bound  to  fly  from  it  are  represented  as  the 
essence  of  Christian  teaching,  and  the  Christian  concept  of  life 
is  said  to  be  anti-social,  pessimistic  or  impossible.  Brentano 
finds  the  keynote  of  Christianity  in  the  words  of  Our  Lord  to 
the  rich  young  man :  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  what 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven,  and  come,  follow  ma"  *  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
foundation  on  which  the  early  fathers  rest  their  teaching  about 
earthly  possessions.  It  was  this  message  which  made  St. 
Francis  turn  his  back  on  the  world,  and,  as  in  his  case,  so  from 
the  beginning  was  it  looked  on  as  an  exhortation  to  fly  from 
the  world.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  anti-social  view  of  life 
held  by  the  early  Christians  rested,  and  it  was  against  the  manner 
of  life  based  on  such  renunciation  that  the  heathen  world 
directed  its  attacks.'  Professor  Hamach  expresses  practically 
the  same  opinion  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  church  has 

'Matt.  XIX,  21. 

' "  Die  wirtschaftlichen  Lehren  dea  Chriatlichen  Altertums."  Bittvngg- 
heriehte  d.  phiUtsoph. — pHlolog.  «.  d.  Ma.  Clagte.  d.  k.  b.  Akademie  d. 
Wigsenschaften  zu  Miinchen,  1902,  p.  143. 
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interpreted  the  social  import  of  Our  Lord's  teaching.  "  They 
(the  Catholic  Churches)  recognize  the  world-denying  character 
of  the  gospel  and  they  teach  accordingly,  that  it  is  only  in  the 
form  of  monasticism,  that  is  in  the  vita  religiosa,  that  the  true 
Christian  life  finds  its  expression.  But  they  admit  a  lower  kind 
of  Christianity  without  asceticism  as  sufficient.  .  .  .  The  Cath- 
olic doctrine  is  that  it  is  only  monks  who  can  follow  Christ 
fully."  ^  The  unworldiness  in  the  Christian  faith  has  been  de- 
nounced by  Socialists  as  "  a  personal,  introspective,  and  spir- 
itualistic theory  of  the  universe  and  of  life."  * 

Charges  of  this  character  are  by  no  means  new.  They  are 
as  old  as  Christianity  itself,  and  were  never  expressed  with  more 
vigor  and  sharpness  than  by  the  pagan  opponents  of  Christianity 
in  the  time  of  the  persecutions.  As  early  as  the  days  of  I^ero 
the  Christians  were  accused  of  "  hatred  of  the  human  race."  ^ 
"  We  are  caUed  to  accoimt  as  harm-doers  on  another  ground,"' 
says  TertuUian,  "  and  are  accused  of  being  useless  in  the  affairs 
of  life."  *  To  the  pagan  opponent  of  Minucius  Felix  the  Christ- 
ians were  "  a  people  skulking  and  shunning  the  light,  silent  in 
public,  but  garrulous  in  comers."  ^  Celsus  censured  the  Christ- 
ians as  "  men  who  separate  themselves  and  stand  aloof  from  all 
human  society."  * 

The  prevalence  of  such  views,  notwithstanding  the  equal 
tenacity  with  which  the  communistic  character  of  Christianity 
is  asserted  in  other  quarters,  is  due,  it  is  needless  to  say,  to  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  Church's  teaching  on  asceticism 
and  the  ascetic  life.    This  misapprehension  is  not  confined  to 

*What  is  Christianity  (Eng.  Trans.),  p.  70. 
*Bax,  The  Religion  of  Socialism,  p.  26. 
•Tacitus,  Annals,  xv,  44. 

'Apology,  Chap,  xm,   Infnictuosi  in  negotiis  dicimur. 
'  Octavius,  Chap.  vm. 

*  Origen,  Contra  CeUum,  Tin,  2.  The  accusation  of  Celsus  bears  out  the- 
truth  of  the  obeervation  made  some  years  ago  by  IJlilhom:  "  In  reading  the 
'  True  Distsourse '  we  are  filled  with  estonishment  not  simply  because  Celsus 
bad  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  .  .  .  but  more  because  in  ihia 
the  oldest  polemical  writing  against  the  Christian  faith  whose  contents 
we  know,  every  argument  is  to  be  found  which  has  been  brought  against  it 
up  to  the  present  time."  The  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Beathenism,. 
p.  297  (Eng.  Trans.). 
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writers  on  social  topics,  bat  is  shared  by  philosopheia,  moralists, 
and  historians.  "  The  ascetic,"  says  Boss,  "  be  he  Buddhist, 
Stoic,  Christian  or  Sufi,  tames  lustful,  grasping,  vying  men  and 
transforms  them  into  quiet,  untroublesome  members  of  society. 
But  he  may  not  stop  here.  The  tamed  energy  of  the  anchorite 
wasting  itself  in  fast  and  penance  and  self-torture  is  socially 
useless."  *  With  few  exceptions,  Protestants  have  never  grasped 
the  true  notion  of  Catholic  renunciation,  and  though  there  are 
many  outside  the  Church  who  hold  lenient  views,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  an  eminent  Cambridge  professor  expressing  him- 
self to  the  effect  that  "Asceticism  is  the  reaction  of  the  natural 
man  from  the  grosser  sins  that  shock  him,  and  rests  on  as  low 
a  view  of  human  nature  as  any  sinner's."  Statements  such 
as  these  can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  that  the  authors 
who  make  them  never  took  the  pains  to  examine  seriously  what 
is  really  meant  by  Asceticism,  and  what  the  Church  actually 
teaches  on  the  subject,  or  that  separation  from  the  Church  has 
so  completely  alienated  their  sympathies  that  they  are  beyond 
all  comprehension  of  a  system  of  conduct  which  finds  no  full 
exemplification  except  under  her  influence. 

That  early  Christianity  was  far  from  being  unsocial  and  that 
the  Church  did  not  confine  the  full  benefits  of  Redemption  only 
to  those  who  practised  the  ascetic  manner  of  life,  and  that 
asceticism  itself  is  not  the  monstrous  scheme  of  existence  such 
as  it  is  frequently  portrayed  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  nature 
and  history  of  ascetical  practices  as  encouraged  and  r^ulated 
by  the  Church.  Asceticism  (o<r«i7<rt9)  is  a  notion  brought 
over  by  the  Greeks  from  the  sphere  of  athletics  to  that  of  morals, 
and  means  exercise  or  training,  while  the  ascetics  (haKoxwrei) 
were  the  athletes,  or  those  who  by  practice  arrived  at  pro- 
ficiency in  some  art  or  occupation.  St  Paul  frequently  com- 
pared the  life  of  the  Christian  to  that  of  an  athlete,**  and  made 
the  idea  familiar  to  the  early  Christians.*'    The  appropriate- 

*8oeM  Control,  p.  312. 

"Owatkin,  Earljf  Clutreh  History  to  A.  D.  313,  Vol,  I,  p.  240. 
"I.  Cor.  n,  24.   I.  Tim.  iv,  8,  etc. 

"Die  Askese,  mag  gie  nun  so  benannt  werden  oder  mag  man  sie,  nach 
einer  bei  tins  neneren  allerdings  seltneren  AusdriKdcsweiae,  als  dn  gym- 
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moaa  and  force  of  the  figure  will  readily  appeal  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  manly  sports,  and  who  know  that  the  training  of 
the  athlete  requires  privation  as  well  as  the  vigorous  exercises 
of  the  gymnasium  or  the  field,  and,  as  in  the  preparations  of  the 
athlete,  those  of  the  ascetic  had  a  two-fold  character,  negative 
and  positive,  one  of  renunciation  and  one  of  painful  and  unre- 
mitting labor.  To  the  Christian  mind  Asceticism  meant  the 
training  by  which  the  things  of  the  flesh  could  be  made  a  sure 
means  of  attaining  the  things  of  the  spirit.  This  view  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  man  has  a  dual  nature,  animal  and  rational, 
and  that  he  has  a  spiritual  destiny.  As  an  animal,  his  primary 
needs  and  instincts  are  concerned  with  food,  drink,  clothing, 
shelter,  repose  and  sex,  and  as  a  rational  being  in  an  environ- 
ment of  civilization,  he  has  capabilities  which  find  expression  in 
social,  political  or  business  activities,  in  the  pleasures  afforded 
by  intellectual  occupations,  in  the  pursuit  of  success  and  happi- 
ness, in  love,  friendship,  comfort,  travel  and  the  enjoyment  of 
art  under  its  various  forms,  music,  literature,  the  drama,  poetry, 
in  sports  and  amusements.  The  question  for  all  men,  not  in- 
deed for  those  alone  who  believe  in  God,  but  preeminently  for 
those  who  hope  for  a  future  life,  is  how  are  those  needs  of 
nature  to  be  satisfied,  and  those  capabilities  to  be  brought  into 
play  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  what  each  believes  to  be  the 
supreme  object  of  existence.  For  the  Christian  the  question 
was  settled  by  the  law  of  the  gospel.  But  the  law  required 
merely  the  minimum,  anything  less  was  sin.  Over  and  above 
what  was  enjoined  as  necessary  there  was  a  wide  field  for  the 
exercise  of  individual  preference,  in  which  the  use  of  one's 
faculties  and  powers,  animal  and  rational,  might  be  made  to 
yield  more  and  more  of  spiritual  profit,  a  field  extending  from 
the  bare  requirements  of  the  law  up  to  the  highest  expression 
of  spiritual  life  on  earth,  the  ecstatic  rapture  of  the  Saint. 

This  is  the  field  to  which  the  evangelical  counsels  were  made 
to  apply,  and  the  observance  of  these  counsels  of  perfection  con- 

astischee  Thun  (Tugend-GymasUk)  bezeichnen,  gehOrt  zu  den  Gemeinsam- 
keiten  des  klassischen  Altertams  und  dea  Urchristentums.  ZOckler,  Askete 
und  MonoKtum,  p.  2. 
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etitnted  in  the  main  the  ascetic  life  in  its  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  perfection. 

Asceticism  is  therefore  as  inseparably  connected  with  religion 
as  prayer  or  sacrifice;  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  separated  from 
human  life  wherever  serious  attempts  are  made  to  raise  life  or 
conduct  to  a  higher  level  of  perfection.^' 

Starting  then  with  law  as  the  basis  of  conduct  all  Christians 
are  bound  to  observe  the  same  standard  up  to  a  certain  point. 
The  counsels  of  perfection,  or  the  principles  of  asceticism  on 
their  negative  side,  are  concerned  with  curbing  the  purely 
natural  desires  and  instincts  in  order  to  give  the  spiritual  freer 
play.  Primarily  they  deal  with  the  animal  instincts  and  neces- 
sities and  lead  to  renunciation  of  things  which  in  themselves  are 
perfectly  legitimate,  with  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  domination 
of  animal  and  sense  life  so  that  the  higher  faculties  and  powers 
may  be  turned  into  channels  advantageous  to  salvation.  In 
modem  biology  organic  life  is  regarded  as  being  perfect  in 

Profeaaor  jAmes  knew  an  agnostic,  whom  he  classed  as  «a  ascetic  and 
whom  he  quotes  as  follows:  Often  at  night  in  mj  warm  bed  I  would  feel 
ashamed  to  depend  so  much  on  the  warmth,  and  w'henever  the  thought  would 
oome  o-TOT  me  I  would  bave  to  get  up,  no  mait«r  what  time  of  night  it  was 
and  stand  for  «  minute  in  the  cold,  just  so  as  to  prove  my  manhood. 
Varietiet  of  Religious  Emperience,  p.  300. 

ConaUium  proprie  dictum  e»t  regula  moralia  honUmbut  generatim  eom- 
tnmdata  ad  perfeetiua  vivendum  ao  finem  uMtnum  pleniua  et  ecepecHtiug 
ootuequendum.  In  hoe  igitur  oonvenit  consilium  cum  lege,  quod  sit 
regula  ad  finem  ultimum;  differt  autem  a  lege  consilium:  (a)  quia  lex  est 
regula  impotita  et  obligatoria,  consilium  autem  regida  oommendata  et 
libera;  ut  enim  loquitur  S.  Augustinus,  quae  legis  aimt  exiguntur,  quae 
oonsilii  olTeruntur:  "  in  illie  Dominus  debitum  imperat  vobis;  in  his  autem 
si  quid  amplius  supererogaveritis,  in  redeundo  reddat  vobis;  "  (b)  quia 
lex  est  regula  imposita  omtUbua  et  aingulia,  consilium  regula  quidem 
gmeratim  oommendata,  non  tamen  singulis:  (c)  quia  lex  est  de  actu  bono, 
consiliimi  vero  de  actu  meliori,  qui  nempe  actui  opposito,  seu  alii  siU 
incompossibili,  praestet,  per  hoc  tamen  non  signiflcstur  observationem 
consiUi  semper  excellentiorem  esse  adimpletione  legis  sive  in  diversa  materia, 
sive  etiam  in  eadem;  (d)^  quia  lex  est  de  neceaaarUa,  consilium  de  con- 
venientibus;  advertatur  tamen,  illud  quod  communiter  est  conveniens, 
quibusdam,  ratione  oireumstontiarum,  fieri  posse  in  particulari  vel  minus 
bonum,  vel  e  contra  necessarium;  (e)  quia  lex  dirig^t  ad  finem  aimpliciter, 
«t  ejus  toaasgressio  a  fine  consequendo  impedit,  consilium  dirigit  ad  finem 
meliua  et  empeditiu*  consequeodum.  Bouquillon,  Theologia  Moralia 
fuudamemtaUB,  p.  241  aeq. 
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proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  correspondence  with  its  environ- 
ment. In  asceticism  the  seeker  for  perfection  tries  to  free  him- 
self from  subjection  to  his  physical  environment  by  restraining 
as  far  as  possible  the  instincts  of  his  animal  nature  and  the 
tyranny  of  sense.  Thus  on  the  side  of  renunciation  Asceticism 
in  its  most  widely  diffused  form  concerns  itself  with  the 
physical  necessities  of  life,  with  food,  drink,  clothing,  shelter 
and  rest,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  Christian  conception 
of  the  sacredness  of  life  and  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
ISext  in  order  is  the  curbing  of  the  sex  instinct,  through  con- 
tinence, voluntary  chastity  and  virginity.  Because  the  de- 
mands of  sex  are  not  so  imperative  as  those  of  subsistence  this 
form  of  asceticism  is  not  so  widespread  nor  so  generally  incul- 
cated. In  addition  to  these  merely  negative  acts  of  fasting, 
abstinence  and  continence  other  measures  are  resorted  to  to  bring 
the  flesh  into  subjection,  such  as  scourging,  the  wearing  of 
chains  or  hair  shirts,  uncomfortable  postures,  deprivation  of 
sleep  and,  in  some  extreme  cases  condemned  by  the  Church, 
even  self-mutiliation.  Joined  with  these  are  abstinence  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  from  society,  striving  for  honors  and 
emoluments  and  even  withdrawal  from  social  life  as  a  means 
to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  life  of  the  soul ;  for  the  counsels  of 
perfection  can  be  applied  to  everything  covered  by  positive  law 
under  the  aspect  of  duration,  mode,  quantity,  etc. 

On  its  positive  side  Asceticism  aims  at  turning  the  nobler 
faculties  and  capabilities  of  men  to  the  highest  account  in  at- 
taining the  supreme  goal  of  life,  to  make  such  use  of  all  that 
nature  offers  that  the  soul  will  be  aided,  not  impeded,  in  its  quest 
of  the  highest  good.  This  form  of  Asceticism  finds  its  fullest 
expression  in  prayer,  meditation  and  contemplation  of  heavenly 
things  and  in  the  raptures  of  the  mystic  A  mistaken  idea  of 
asceticism  is  that  the  life  of  contemplation  is  necessarily  one  of 
complete  isolation.  Except  in  rare  cases,  and  then  only  after 
years  of  striving,  the  most  earnest  ascetics  made  use  of  certain 
aids  to  enable  them  to  attain  the  highest  d^ree  of  disembodi- 
ment or  rapture.  It  is  true  they  were  totally  absorbed  in 
spiritual  things,  as  the  philosopher  or  scientist  might  be  in 
mundane  matters,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  interest  in  their  sur- 
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roundings,  but  they  found  a  bond  with  their  physical  environ- 
ment in  the  Sacred  Books,  in  pious  conveisation  and  in  works 
of  mercy. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  there  are  many  kinds  and  many 
degrees  of  the  ascetical  life,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard 
asceticism  as  merely  renunciation.  It  is  much  more,  as  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  when  it  is  organized,  when  asceticism  takes 
on  its  social  character  as  monasticism,  the  positive  practices  of 
perfection  receive  even  greater  weight  than  the  negative.  But 
though  the  evangelical  counsels  are  not  imperative,  they  are 
recommended  to  all,  if  not  to  each,  and  consequently  the 
Christian  body  contains  numbers  of  earnest  souls  to  whom  they 
have  appealed,  and  all  these,  though  not  in  the  same  degree, 
are  ascetics,  varying  in  their  abstinence  and  their  endeavors 
from  those  whose  struggles  barely  keep  them  within  the  law  up 
to  those  who  have  succeeded  in  emancipating  themselves  from 
sense  domination.  The  course  followed  by  all  is  the  same  vigi- 
lance and  stru^le,  and  it  is  because  of  the  negative  in  ascetic- 
ism, but  more  because  of  what  is  positive,  that  life  and  civiliza- 
tion are  moulded  until  they  become  truly  Christian. 

That  this  is  the  natural  course  and  result  wiU  be  clear  from 
a  little  reflection.  The  law  requires  merely  a  minimum.  Vio- 
lation of  it  is  sin.  But  progress  is  never  satisfied  with  a  mini- 
mum. Its  aim  is  perfection,  and  in  the  evangelical  counsels  is 
to  be  foimd  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  personal  initiative. 
While  some  few  emancipate  themselves  from  dependence  on 
physical  nature  to  a  greater  or  less  d^ee,  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  are  not  expected  to  do  so  except  in  a  limited  manner. 
Each,  however,  in  his  own  sphere  and  according  to  his  abilities 
must  struggle  to  remove  the  hindrances  to  salvation,  and  to 
make  of  the  world  and  of  society  the  kingdom  of  Qed  on  earth, 
to  see  that  everything  in  human  relations  is  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  thus  to  transform  whatever  may  have  been 
a  hindrance  into  an  aid  to  salvation.  Thus  earnestly  pursuing 
this  object  the  Christians,  when  political  conditions  changed 
and  when  they  were  free  to  lead  their  lives  as  they  saw  fit, 
accepted  what  in  the  days  of  persecution  they  had  rejected,  and 
from  the  desire  to  make  of  their  earthly  environment  a  pre- 
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hide  to  a  heavenly  destiny,  art,  society,  politics,  pleasures  were 
all  transfused  with  a  new  spirit. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  ascetical  life  was  considered  to  be 
the  highest  type  of  Christian  perfection  in  the  primitiTe  church, 
the  question  arises,  how  far  did  the  Christians,  because  they 
entertained  such  views,  deserve  to  be  characterized  as  unsocial 
world-fugitives  and  useless  members  of  society,  and  to  what 
extent  did  the  prevalence  of  such  opinions  make  of  Christianity 
an  organization  destructive  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
The  examination  of  this  question  is  more  than  ordinarily  per- 
tinent at  the  preset  time  in  view  of  the  teaching  of  Tolstoy  and 
so  many  others  in  Russia  who  advocate  this  unsocial  and  in- 
active type  of  Christianity.  Over  and  above  this,  in  order  to 
remove  a  serious  reproach  from  the  early  Church  it  is  of  interest 
to  know  whether  a  Christian  of  those  days  could  conscientiously 
take  part  in  the  business,  the  pleasures  and  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life,  or  was  he  condemned  'because  of  his  religion  to  a  career  of 
sullen  aloofness  from  his  fellow-men  and  their  interests. 

On  the  assumption  that  asceticism  in  its  relation  to  conduct 
differs  from  law  not  in  extent,  but  in  intensity,  it  becomes  mani- 
fest that  the  gauge  of  Christian  influence  must  be  found  in  the 
latter,  not  in  the  former ;  for  except  in  very  few  instances  asceti- 
cal practices  were  not  made  obligatory  on  all  the  faithful. 
These  were,  on  the  negative  side  Fasting,  and  on  the  positive  side 
rules  connected  with  the  Liturgy  and  Ritual.  Thus  fasting  on 
certain  days  in  the  week  and  regular  attendance  at  the  divine 
oflBces  and  frequentation  of  the  sacraments  comprised  practically 
everything  of  an  ascetical  character  that  was  distinctive  of  the 
Christian  community  as  a  whole.  These  few  observances  can- 
not be  considered  sufficiently  engrossing  to  have  cut  off  the 
Christians  from  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  many  among  the  Christians  who  led  lives  of 
greater  austerily,  in  fact,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  most 
of  the  faithftil  did  strive  in  some  way  to  attain  evangelical  per- 
fection; but  the  number  of  those  who  deserved  to  be  con- 
sidered ascetics  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — ^men  or  women 
whose  whole  lives  were  spent  in  good  works — ^was,  compared  to 
the  entire  body  of  Christians,  never  large,  and  even  from  the 
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moflt  violent  opponents  of  the  asoetical  life  the  example  and 
deeds  of  these  men  and  women  when  examined  in  detail  receive, 
generally  speaking,  approval,  not  condemnation. 

In  all  the  other  affairs  of  life  the  Christians  were  free  to  con- 
duct themselves  as  they  saw  fit,  provided  they  observed  the  law 
and  kept  themselves  free  from  the  contagion  of  error  and  vice. 
As  they  had  no  desire  to  segr^ate  themselves,  because  they  were 
in  the  world  to  win  it,  the  matter  of  adjusting  themselves  to  their 
environment  was  one  of  no  small  difficulty.  The  entire  social 
structure  was  so  thoroughly  interpenetrated  with  the  spirit  and 
customs  of  paganism,  and  was  based  on  such  a  low  estimate  of 
life  and  such  a  coarse  conception  of  morality  that  the  Christian 
might  find  himself  at  any  moment  unwittingly  participating  in 
ritee  or  sharing  in  usages  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion. 
As  long  as  the  Church  was  composed  mainly  of  persons  drawn 
from  the  lower  walks  of  life,  there  was  no  great  danger  to  moral- 
ity from  contact  with  luxury  or  from  excessive  indulgence  in 
enervating  dissipations.  The  number  of  converts,  however, 
from  all  classes  was  so  enormous  during  the  comparative  peace 
under  the  Antonines  up  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  that 
the  old  distinction  between  pagan  and  Christian  seemed  to  be 
in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of.  H^ce  after  that  time  we  find 
the  Christian  moralists  outlining  in  detail  the  Christian  ideal  of 
private  and  public  morality,  of  family  life  and  personal  con- 
duct. In  no  case  do  they  counsel  the  Christians  to  withdraw 
from  intercourse  with  their  neighbors,  or  to  eschew  legitimate 
pleasures.  Any  prohibitions  which  they  made  in  their  eyes  arose 
from  the  special  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  because  the 
tone  of  life  and  the  recognized  conventionalities  offered  a  real 
menace  to  Christian  faith  and  morality.  Even  such  rigorists 
as  Hermas     and  Origen     do  not  discountenance  intercourse 

" "  Those  who  have  never  searched  for  the  truth,  nor  investigated  the 
naiture  of  the  Divinaty,  but  have  simply  believed,  when  they  devote  them- 
selves to  and  become  mixed  up  with  business,  and  wealth  and  heathen 
friendships  and  many  other  actions  of  this  world  do  not  perceive  the 
parables  of  Divinity."  Pastor,  Mandatum,  z,  I. 

" "  But  indeed  they  do,  in  a  sense,  separate  themselves  and  stand  aloof 
from  those  who  are  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Qod  and  strangers 
to  Hie  covenants  in  order  that  they  may  live  as  eitisena  of  heaven."  Contra 
Celwm,  vra,  6. 
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with  pagans  and  participation  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life  except 
when  these  are  a  menace  to  right  living.  The  fine  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong  is  nowhere 
better  drawn  than  by  TertuUian  who  will  not  have  it  that  the 
Christians  are  unsocial.  "  But  although  he  (St.  Paul)  does  not 
prohibit  us  from  having  our  conversation  with  idolaters  and 
adulterers  and  the  other  criminals  saying '  otherwise  ye  would  go 
out  of  the  world,'  of  course,  he  does  not  so  slacken  those  reins 
of  conversation,  that  since  it  is  necessary  for  us  both  to  live  and 
to  mingle  with  sinners,  we  may  be  able  to  sin  with  them  too. 
Where  there  is  the  intercourse  of  life  which  the  Apostle  con- 
cedes, there  is  sinning,  which  no  one  permits.  To  live  with 
heathens  is  lawful,  to  die  with  them  is  not.  Let  us  live  with 
all ;  let  us  be  glad  with  them  out  of  community  of  nature,  not  of 
superstition.  We  are  peers  in  soul,  not  in  discipline;  fellow- 
possessors  of  the  world,  not  of  error."  " 

No  writer  among  the  early  Christians  had  a  more  lively  horror 
of  idolatry  than  did  Tertullian ;  yet  he  is  so  far  from  consider- 
ing that  Christian  duty  required  abstention  from  all  social  com- 
munication that  at  times  he  seems  to  be  willing  to  stretch  a 
point  for  the  sake  of  friendship.  There  were  festivities  of  vari- 
ous kinds  such  as  the  conferring  of  the  white  toga,  espousals, 
nuptials,  name-givings  "  with  which  the  breath  of  idolatry  was 
mixed,"  at  which  to  his  mind  it  was  perfectly  legitimate  for 
Christians  to  be  present.  He  bases  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
the  causes  of  these  festal  gatherings  are  clean  because  the  manly 
garb  and  the  marital  ring  or  union  did  not  originate  in  heathen 
worship,  and  God  prohibits  neither  nuptials  nor  name-giving. 
"  Let  me  be  invited,"  he  says,  "  and  let  not  the  title  of  the  cere- 
mony be  '  assistant  at  a  sacrifice '  and  the  discharge  of  my  good 
offices  is  at  the  service  of  my  friends.  .  .  .  But  since  the  evil 
one  has  so  surrounded  the  world  with  idolatry,  it  will  be  lawful 
for  us  to  be  present  at  some  ceremonies  which  see  us  doing 
service  to  a  man,  not  an  idol."  ^®  The  same  liberality  of  spirit 
was  not  shown  by  Tertullian  in  his  views  regarding  marriages 

"  De  Jdololatria,  xrv. 
"De  Idololatria,  xvi. 
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between  Christians  and  pagans.  He,  as  did  others  of  his  time, 
strove  earnestly  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible,^"  such  unions  be- 
cause of  the  dangers  to  faith  and  to  domestic  peace  and  happi- 
ness which  they  so  frequently  led  to  j  but  his  own  writings  never- 
theless show  that  such  marriages  frequently  took  place,^"  and  yet 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  ever  thought  of  urging  the  Christian 
spouse  to  sue  for  divorce. 

Thus  while  the  Christians  "  did  not  wish  to  abolish  social 
intercourse,"  nor  to  give  up  their  gentile  friendships,** 
except  for  conscience  sake,  it  was  abundantly  clear  to  them  that, 
on  grounds  other  than  those  of  scrupulous  adherence  to  religious 
requirements,  it  was  impossible  to  mingle  freely  with  the  pagans 
as  friends.  The  Christian  and  pagan  conception  of  life  were 
too  far  apart  not  to  cause  a  profound  difference  even  in  matters 
of  etiquette.  The  elevated  views  and  finer  feelings  of  the 
Christians  showed  themselves  in  a  profound  esteem  of  the 
amenities  of  life,  so  that  they  were  constantly  offended  by  the 
coarse  materialism,  the  bad  manners  and  the  utter  lack  of 
decorum  shown  by  their  heathen  associates.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria gives  a  picture  of  heathen  society  in  the  third  century 
which  shows  that  manneis  have  not  improved  since  Petronius 
wrote  his  "  Banquet  of  Trimalchio."  Both  depict  the  same 
vulgar  ostentation,  gross  sensuality,  ribaldry,  uncouthness  and 
excesses.  The  prevailing  customs  and  fashions  find  in  Clement 
an  observing  but  unsparing  critic  and  if  he  goes  into  detail  in 
describing  the  fashions  and  orgies  which  came  under  his  notice 
he  does  so  with  the  purpose  of  pointing  otit  how  the  Christian 
should  comport  himself,  and  how  close  the  relationship  is  be- 
tween manners  and  morals.  And  yet  bad  as  was  the  general 
tone  of  private  and  social  life  there  is  no  hint  in  the  works  of 
Clement  or  any  other  writer  of  the  time  that  the  Christians 
should  abandon  society  or  social  relations  as  being  incompatible 
with  the  demands  of  their  faith. 

"  The  legislation  of  Cal1i«tTis  made  necessary  because  of  the  im- 
possibility which  some  wealthy  Christian  matrons  experienced  in  finding 
suitable  husbands  in  their  am  class. 

*A<J  Vxorem,  n,  2. 

'^Clement  of  Alexandria.   Paedagogtu,  n,  I. 
**Tertullian,  De  OuUu  Femmarum,  n,  ZL 
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Infidelity  and  vice  were  rampant  everywhere  and  had  to  be 
guarded  against.  The  care  and  minuteness,  however,  with 
which  rules  regarding  deportment  and  good  manners  are  laid 
down,  prove  that  unsociability  was  not  considered  to  be  a  refuge 
against  these  dangers  and  that  the  Christians  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  time.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
discusses  all  the  various  phases  of  private  and  social  life,  clothes, 
personal  adornment,  dining,  conversation,  etc.,  and  shows  how 
thoroughly  he  realized  the  importance  of  taste  and  good  man- 
ners and  thus  of  social  intercourse. 

The  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  wealthy  classes  in  the 
Boman  Empire  in  matters  of  food  and  drink  had  not  escaped 
the  scorn  of  the  pagan  moralists  and  satirists,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  Clement  admonishing  his  readers  "  that  there  is 
discrimination  to  be  employed  in  reference  to  food."  The 
eagerness  which  people  exhibited  in  procuring  for  themselves 
lampreys  from  the  Straits  of  Sicily,  eels  of  the  Mseander,  mul- 
lets of  Sciathus,  oysters  from  Abydos,  turbots  from  Attica, 
Egyptian  snipes  and  Median  pea  fowl,  etc.,  and  "  absolutely 
sweeping  the  world  with  a  drag-net  to  gratify  their  luxurious 
tastes  "  was  nothing  but  a  disease.  The  Christians  should  look 
on  such  luxury  as  irrational,  futile  and  not  human,  and  should 
not  "bury  all  the  good  of  existence  here  in  a  life  that  by  and 
by  will  end."  They  were  not  on  the  contrary  "  to  abstain  wholly 
from  various  kinds  of  food,  but  not  to  be  entirely  absorbed  by 
them."  "  Food  should  be  simple  and  plain — ministering  to  life, 
not  luxury — and  conducive  to  health  and  strength."  Christians 
might  partake  of  what  was  set  before  them  out  of  respect  to 
him  who  invited  them,  but  they  should  avoid  slavish  habits  and 
excess,  and  take  what  was  offered  to  them  in  a  decorous  way, 
"  keeping  the  hand  and  couch  and  chin  free  from  stains."  ^* 

In  regard  to  wine-drinking,  while  those  who  adopted  an 
austere  life  and  drink  water,  the  medicine  of  temperance,  are  to 
be  admired,  it  is  proper  at  times  to  take  wine  by  way  of  physic, 
and  even  for  purposes  of  relaxation  and  enjoyment.    "  For  wine 

"  Paedagogua,  n,  i. 
»Ihid. 
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makes  the  man  who  has  drank  it  more  benignant  than  before, 
more  agreeable  to  his  boon  companions,  kinder  to  his  domestics, 
and  more  pleasant  to  his  friends."  "  The  miserable  wretches 
who  'e:tpel  temperance  from  conviviality,'  and  who  think 
excess  in  drinking  to  be  the  happiest  life,  should  be  a  warning 
to  Christians  lest  they  should  fall  into  such  excesses  and  become 
a  laughing-stock  to  others.  Temperance  should  be  the  rule.  It 
was  advisable  to  avoid  imported  wines,  not  to  drink  many  kinds 
of  wine  "  for  one  suffices  to  the  temperate  drinker,  and  it  was 
advisable  to  mix  wine  with  water.^"  Especial  regard  should 
be  paid  to  decency  in  drinking.  There  should  be  no  contortions 
of  the  face,  nor  greedy  grasping  of  the  cup,  nor  unseemly  motion 
of  the  eyes.  Nor  should  they  besprinkle  the  chin  nor  splash  the 
garments  while  gulping  dovm  all  the  liquor  at  once  "  the  face 
all  but  filling  the  bowl  and  being  drowned  in  it." 

The  general  rule  in  r^ard  to  food,  clothes  and  vessels  and 
everything  else  belonging  to  the  house  was  that  they  should  be 
serviceable,  and  suitable  to  one's  person,  age,  pursuits  and  time 
of  life.  "  Costly  house-furnishings  and  gold  and  silver  plate 
were  unenviable  possessions,  being  difficult  to  keep  and  not 
adapted  for  use.  Hence  vessels  of  chased  glass,  so  fragile  that 
one  feared  to  drink  from  them,  and  silver  couches,  and  pans,  and 
vinegar-saucers,  and  trenchers  and  bowls;  and  besides  these, 
vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  some  for  serving  food,  of  easily  cleft 
cedar  and  thyine  wood,  and  ebony,  and  tripods  fashioned  of 
ivory,  and  couches  with  silver  feet  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  and 
folding-doors  of  beds  studded  with  gold  and  variegated  with 
tortoise-shell,  and  bed  clothes  of  purple  and  other  colors  difficult 
to  produce,  proofs  of  tasteless  luxury,  cunning  devices  of  envy 
and  effeminacy,  are  all  to  be  relinquished  as  having  nothing 
worthy  of  our  pains." 

Attendance  at  banquets  was  perfectly  legitimate;  but  there 
should  be  no  burlesque  singing,  no  choirs  and  dances  and 
Egyptian  clapping  of  the  hands  and  such  disorderly  frivolities. 
Every  improper  sight  and  sound  should  be  excluded.  They 

"/Md.,  n,  2.  "Dad. 
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should  be  on  their  guard  against  whatever  titillates  eye  and  ear 
and  effeminates,  especially  the  music  of  the  pipe  and  flute  which 
should  be  left  to  shepherds  and  those  engrossed  in  idolatry. 
The  banquet,  however,  was  not  to  be  dull  or  lifeless,  for  temper- 
ate harmonies  were  allowable,  "  liquid "  harmonies,  however, 
which  through  pernicious  arts  in  the  modulations  of  tones 
train  to  effeminancy,  were  to  be  banished  from  the  robust  life 
of  the  Christian.^®  The  subject  of  laughter  was  also  worthy  of 
consideration,  but  men  should  not  laugh  on  all  occasions  because 
they  are  laughing  animals,  any  more  than  the  horse  neighs  on 
all  occasions  because  he  is  a  neighing  animal.  Because  laugh- 
ter was  perfectly  natural  it  should  not  be  eradicated  but  it 
should  have  its  limits  and  should  be  indulged  in  only  at  suitable 
times.  People  should  not  laugh  perpetually,  for  that  is  going 
beyond  bounds,  nor  in  the  presence  of  elderly  persons  or  others 
worthy  of  respect  unless  they  indulge  in  pleasantry  for  our 
amusement.  Pleasantry  is  allowable  not  waggery,  for  men 
are  entitled  to  release  the  over-tension  of  their  serious  pursuits, 
and  one  need  not  be  gloomy,  only  grave,  "  for  laughter  when 
given  vent  to  in  the  right  manner  indicates  orderliness,  but 
when  it  issues  differently  it  shows  a' lack  of  restraint." 

On  some  subjects  the  Christians  should  take  a  very  decided 
stand,  they  should  guard  thepiselves  against  hearing  or  seeing 
what  was  obscene,  and  from  filthy  speaking  they  should  entirely 
abstain  "  and  stop  the  mouth  of  those  who  practise  it  by  stem 
looks  and  averting  the  face,  and  by  what  is  called  making  a 
mock  of  one,  and  often  also  by  a  harsher  mode  of  speech." 
Prudery  and  pruriency  were  also  objectionable  and  people 
should  not  hesitate  to  use  the  words  knee  and  1^  "  for  such 
members  and  the  activity  put  forth  by  them  are  not  obscene."  *** 

Dignity  and  decorum  should  be  observed  in  all  social  gather> 
ings.  There  should  be  no  jibing  and  witticisms  at  the  expense 
of  others,  no  unseembly  postures,  people  should  help  themselves 
sparingly  and  eat  moderatdy;  but  the  conversation  might  be 
lively,  and  joking  of  the  proper  kind  was  perfectly  allowable; 
"  as  for  instance  before  a  bashful  and  silent  youth  one  might 

"Hid.,  Caiap.  IV.  "/Md.,  vi. 
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by  way  of  pleasantly  speak  thus :  This  son  of  mine  (the  silent 
one)  is  perpetually  speaking."'* 

Though  the  use  of  unguents  was  permissible  as  a  means  to 
alleviate  pain,  anointing  the  body  with  perfumed  ointment,  and 
the  use  of  perfumes  by  men  or  women  was  an  evidence  of  sen- 
suality utterly  unbecoming  in  a  Christian  who  should  "  give 
forth  the  odor  not  of  ointments,  but  of  goodness."  '* 

The  gradual  abolition  of  sumptuary  regulations  in  the 
time  of  the  Empire  shows  what  a  heavy  toll  Rome  had  paid  for 
her  conquests  in  thus  being  led  to  exchange  the  Mores  Patrum 
for  the  luxury  of  the  Orient.  The  protests  of  the  Stoic  moral- 
ists and  the  Satirists  could  not  check  the  innovation  nor  restore 
the  dignity  and  simplicity  which  had  characterized  the  life  of 
the  Bomans  in  times  gone  by.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
softer  manners,  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  law,  should 
have  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Christians  and  that  they  should  have 
striven  to  save  the  people  from  the  effeminacy  into  which  they 
had  fallen.  "  What  ought  to  be  said,"  says  Clement,  "  of  love 
of  ornament,  and  dyeing  of  wool,  and  variety  of  colors,  and 
fastidiousness  about  gems,  and  exquisite  working  of  gold,  and 
still  more,  of  artificial  hair  and  wreathed  curls;  and  further- 
more, of  staining  the  eyes,  and  plucking  out  hairs  and  painting 
with  rouge  and  white  lead,  and  dyeing  of  the  hair,  and  the 
wicked  arts  that  are  employed  in  such  deceptions."  *' 

To  oppose  such  vanities  is  not  in  itself  an  evidence  of  un- 
sociability or  misanthropy.    Such  foibles  find  few  defenders. 

In  regard  to  the  clothing  of  men,  Clement  advises  that  it 
should  show  no  trace  of  effeminacy,  nor  should  it  be  cut  in  an 
extravagant  style,  but  should  be  simple,  of  white  color,  clean, 
and  substantial  and  "suited  to  age,  person,  figure,  nature, 
pursuits."  '*  The  clothing  of  women  should  be  like  that  of 
men,  though  perhaps  of  softer  material,  but  not  foolishly  thin  or 
of  curious  texture;  "  for  these  superfluous  and  diaphanous  ma- 
terials are  the  proof  of  a  weak  mind,  covering  as  they  do  the 
shame  of  the  body  with  a  slender  veil."  '"   Except  when  on  a 

"  Ihid.,  Chap.  vn.  "  Hid.,  Ohiip.  vm. 

"  Paedagogut,  n,  11.  "  Paedagogua,  m,  11. 

'IM.,  n,  11. 
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journey  men  should  not  wear  shoes  "  for  to  go  with  bare  feet 
is  most  suitable  for  exercise,  and  beet  adapted  for  health  and 
ease;"  women,  however  for  protection  and  for  the  sake  of 
modestj  should  wear  white  shoes.^'  Men  were  permitted  to 
wear  a  seal-ring  on  the  little  finger,  and  the  device  should  be 
honorable,  a  dove,  or  a  fish  or  a  ship  scudding  before  the  wind, 
or  a  musical  lyre  or  a  ship's  anchor  — ^women  should  neither 
wear  rings  nor  golden  necklaces  nor  collars  nor  anklets  nor 
should  they  allow  their  ears  to  be  pierced  Men  should  wear 
their  hair  short  imless  it  be  curly,  and  they  should  not  be 
seen  with  twisted  locks  resembling  womanish  ringlets.  The 
beard  should  be  unshaved,  but  the  moustache,  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness,  "  should  be  cut  round,  not  by  the  razor,  for  that 
is  not  well-bred,  but  by  a  pair  of  cropping  scissors."  Women 
should  "  bind  up  their  hair  simply  along  the  neck  with  a  plain 
hair  pin."  There  should  be  no  meretricious  plaiting  of  the 
hair,  nor  putting  it  up  in  tresses,  and  "  additions  of  other 
people's  hair  are  entirely  to  be  rejected,  as  it  is  a  most  sacri- 
legious thing  for  spurious  hair  to  shade  the  head,  covering  the 
skull  with  dead  locks."  Neither  is  the  hair  to  be  dyed  nor  grey 
hair  to  have  its  color  changed,  for  "  old  age  which  conciliates 
trust  is  not  to  be  concealed."  '® 

All  the  vices  of  the  fashionable  life  of  the  period  are  passed 
in  review  by  Clement.  He  speaks  of  the  women  who  pass  the 
days  shut  up  in  their  rooms,  curling  their  locks,  anointing  their 
cheeks,  painting  their  eyes,  dyeing  their  hair  and  practising 
the  other  pernicious  arts  of  luxury,  and  in  the  evening  creeping 
out  by  candle-light  as  out  of  a  hole,  "  for  drunkenness  and  the 
dimness  of  the  light  aid  what  they  have  put  on ;"  of  men  who 
followed  the  same  frivolous  pursuits,  effeminate  creatures,  in 
fine  and  transparent  clothes,  chewing  mastich  and  smelling  of 
perfume.***  To  give  point  to  these  denunciations  there  were 
some  Christians  who  were  falling  into  the  fashionable  vices  of 
the  time,  and  who  as  Cyprian  said,  lapsed  because  "  a  long 

"/bid.,  II,  12.  "JWa.,  in,  1. 

"Ihid,  n,  13;  m,  11.  "Md.,  m,  11. 
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peace  had  corrupted  discipline."  In  Carthage,  as  in  Alex- 
andria, men  defaced  their  beards,  women  dyed  their  com- 
plexions, falsified  their  eyes  from  what  Gh>d  had  made  them,  and 
stained  their  hair  with  a  falsehood.*^ 

In  opposition  to  the  feverish  desire  for  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment the  life  of  the  Christian  should  be  characterized  by  com- 
posure, tranquillity,  calmness  and  peace.  "  It  ia  not  enough 
for  the  chaste  to  be  pure,  they  must  give  all  diligence,  to  be 
beyond  the  range  of  censure,  so  that  they  may  not  only  be 
faithful,  but  appear  worthy  of  trust."  *^ 

In  words  which  recall  Ciesar's  policy  of  defence  by  aggres- 
sion, Clement  warns  his  coreligionists  that  mere  adherence  to 
the  law  was  not  sufficient  "  for  those  that  do  all  that  is  lawful, 
quickly  fall  into  doing  what  is  unlawful." 

To  instil  earnestness  into  the  lives  of  people  wholly  addicted 
to  pleasure,  to  teach  them  to  acquire  high  purposes  and  to  cast 
off  vice  and  frivolity  was  a  task  requiring  zeal  and  courage 
in  the  decadent  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  as  the  sword 
hung  constantly  over  their  heads,  renunciation  of  pleasure  was 
a  good  preparation  for  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself  which  they 
might  at  any  moment  be  called  upon  to  make.  For,  said  Tertul- 
lian :  "  Pleasures  must  be  discarded  whose  softness  may 
weaken  the  courage  of  faith.  I  know  not  whether  the  wrist 
accustomed  to  the  palm-leaf-like  bracelet  will  endure  the  hard- 
ness of  the  chain ;  I  know  not  whether  the  leg  that  has  rejoiced 
in  the  anklet  will  suffer  itself  to  be  squeezed  into  the  gyve. 
I  fear  the  neck  beset  with  pearl  and  emerald  nooses  will  give 
no  room  to  the  broad  sword.  Wherefore  let  us  meditate  on 
hardships  and  we  shall  not  feel  them.  Let  us  abandon  luxuries 
and  we  shall  not  r^ret  them.  .  .  .  But  Christians  always  and 
now  more  than  ever ;  pass  their  time  not  in  gold,  but  in  iron ;  the 
stoles  of  martyrdom  are  preparing.  ...  Do  you  go  forth 
arrayed  in  the  cosmetics  and  ornaments  of  prophets  and  apostles ; 
drawing  your  whiteness  from  your  simplicity,  your  ruddy  hue 
from  modesty;  painting  your  eyes  with  bashfulness,  and  your 

"De  LapaU,  6  and  6.  'Paedagogug,  n,  7. 

'Ibid.,  m,  11.  "Ibid.,  n,  1. 
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mouth  with  silence ;  implanting  in  your  ears  the  words  of  God, 
fitting  on  your  necks  the  yoke  of  Christ."  To  abandon  the 
ever-inviting  follies  of  fashionable  life  is  neither  anti-social  nor 
destructive  of  social  life.  Christian  women  willingly  did  so,  and 
Christian  apologists  compared  their  simple,  chaste  and  natural 
lives  with  the  vain,  immodest  and  restless  lives  of  the  pagans 
as  one  of  the  indubitable  triumphs  of  the  Christian  faith.  "  This 
Sappho  of  yours,"  says  Tatian,  comparing  the  pagan  and 
Christian  estimate  of  women,  "  is  a  lewd,  love-sick  female  and 
sings  her  own  wantonness;  but  all  our  women  are  chaste,  and 
the  maidens  at  their  distaffs  sing  of  divine  things  more  nobly 
than  that  damsel  of  yours.  Wherefore  be  ashamed,  you  who  are 
professed  disciples  of  women,  yet  scoff  at  those  of  the  sex  who 
hold  our  doctrine,  as  well  as  at  the  solemn  assemblies  they  fre- 
quent." *• 

One  feature  of  ancient  life  in  which  the  distinction  between 
heathens  and  Christians  was  absolutely  drawn,  was  that  con- 
nected with  pagan  festivals  and  public  amusements.  To  abstain 
Ifrom  these  meant  withdrawal  from  practically  everything  of  a 
public  social  character  in  the  Roman  Empire.  For  the  Christ- 
ians there  was  no  middle  way.  The  calendar  was  crowded  with 
the  feast  days  of  the  various  deities,  processions  were  held  in 
their  honor,  solemn  banquets  and  public  sacrifices  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  against  any  participation  in  such  worship 
or  such  rites  the  Christians  were  absolutely  barred.  "  You  do 
not  visit  exhibitions,"  says  the  heathen  Csecilius,  "  you  have  no 
concern  in  public  displays ;  you  reject  the  public  banquets  and 
abhor  the  sacred  contests."  "  To  have  cut  themselves  off  from 
pleasures  and  to  have  incurred  the  censure  and  hatred  of  their 
neighbors,  was  a  sacrifice  for  conscience  sake,  which  can  hardly 
be  classed  as  anti-social.*' 

Much  more  remarkable  was  the  refusal  of  the  early  Christians 
to  indulge  in  the  various  forms  of  amusement  offered  in  the 
Theatre,  the  Stadium,  the  Amphitheatre  or  the  Circus.  In 

"Da  Cultu  Feminarum,  n,  13. 
"AidretH  to  the  Oreeka,  xxm. 
"MinuduB  Felix,  Ootavius,  xn. 
*  Tertullian,  De  Idololatria,  patsim. 
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these  the  passion  of  the  people  for  new  forms  of  excitement 
found  constant  satisfaction.  In  this  r^ard  every  city  in  the 
Empire  was  a  Rome  in  replica.  It  may  be  that  some  elements 
of  pagan  worship  were  connected  with  these  shows  but  they 
were  not  always  obvious,  and  it  required  strength  and  resolu- 
tion not  to  be  led  by  the  impulses  which  draw  men  to  follow 
crowds.  In  Borne  the  Circus  or  the  Colosseum  was  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  or  nearly  all  the  adult  freemen.  Thither 
the  people  flocked  in  droves.  There  were  to  be  seen  spectacles 
horrible  but  alluring.  Frequently  must  the  reluctant  Christians 
have  heard  the  arguments  of  pagan  friends  who  tried  to  prove 
that  there  was  nothing  derogatory  to  worship  in  enjoyment. 
"Qod  is  the  God  of  all  alike,"  says  Celsus.  "  He  is  good.  He 
stands  in  need  of  nothing,  and  He  is  without  jealousy.  What 
then,  is  there  to  hinder  those  who  are  most  devoted  to  His  service 
from  taking  part  in  public  feasts  ?" 

Notwithstanding  all  these  influences,  the  Christians,  with  an 
unerring  instinct  of  what  their  faith  meant  to  humanity,  in- 
curred the  reproaches  and  the  enmity  of  their  pagan  neighbors 
and  isolated  themselves.  "  We  are  forbidden,"  says  Theophilus, 
"  so  much  as  to  witness  shows  of  gladiators,  lest  we  become  par- 
takers and  abettors  of  murders.  But  neither  may  we  see  the  other 
spectacles,  lest  our  eyes  and  ears  be  deflled,  participating  in 
the  utterances  there  sung."  "  You  slaughter  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  their  flesh,"  says  Tatian,  "  and  you  supply  a 
cannibal  banquet  for  your  souls."  ''^  The  delicate  sensibility 
regarding  the  sacredness  of  life  made  the  Christians  feel  "  that 

**Minnciiia  Felix,  Octaviua,  xxxrm.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Protrepti- 
oiM,  n. 

"Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  viin,  21.  Tertullian  thought  it  necessary  to 
write  a  special  treatise  to  oombat  such  arguments.  "  Perhaps  eome  among 
you  are  allured  by  the  views  of  the  heathens,  who  in  this  matter  are  wont 
to  press  us  with  arguments  such  as  these:  (1)  That  the  exquisite  enjoy- 
ments of  ear  and  eye  we  have  in  things  external  are  not  in  the  least 
opposed  to  religion  in  the  mind  and  conscience;  and  (2)  that  surely  no 
offence  is  offered  to  God,  in  any  human  enjoyment,  by  way  of  our  pleasures 
which  it  is  not  sinful  to  partake  of  in  its  own  time  and  place  with  all  our 
honor  and  reverence  secured  to  Him."  De  Spectttculis,  Chap.  I. 
Ad  Autolycum,  m,  16. 

"Address  to  the  Greeks,  xv. 
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to  see  a  man  put  to  death  was  much  the  same  as  killing  him." 

With  equal  regard  for  the  necessity  of  keeping  free  from  the 
contamination  of  paganism,  and  preserving  the  purity  of  their 
morals,  the  Christians  discountenanced  games  of  chance  ^*  and 
the  enervating  luxury  of  the  private  and  public  baths.  The 
great  Thermee  had  become  nurseries  of  immodesty  and  vice. 
While  their  purpose  and  usefulness  were  not  questioned,  the 
undoubted  influence  for  evil  which  they  exercised  caused  the 
Christians  to  avoid  them."'  "  I  do  not,"  says  Tertullian,  "  at 
the  Saturnalia  bathe  myself  at  dawn  that  I  may  not  lose  both 
day  and  night ;  yet  I  bathe  at  a  decent  and  healthful  hour,  which 
preserves  me  both  in  heat  and  blood."  Many  of  the  prohibitions 
which  are  laid  down  in  this  matter  can  be  understood  only  with 
reference  to  prevailing  abuses,  to  cases  where  persons  used  the 
baths  as  often  as  seven  times  a  day,  to  the  presence  of  male 
attendants  in  the  baths  for  women,"  and  to  the  evils  of  mixed 
bathing  where  men  and  women  used  the  same  establishment."^ 

Thus  to  have  trained  the  world  to  more  serious  pursuits  than 
those  of  social  scrambling,  personal  adornment  and  participation 
in  brutal  and  immoral  spectacles,  and  to  have  elevated  the 
human  mind  above  the  pleasures  of  animal-baiting  and  gladia- 
torial contests,  even  at  the  cost  of  shutting  themselves  ofF  from 
the  life  around  them,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  praise-worthy 
achievement  of  the  early  Christians.  "  It  was  one  of  the  most 
important  services  of  Christianity,  that  besides  quickening 
greatly  our  benevolent  affections,  it  definitely  and  dogmatically 
asserted  the  sinfulness  of  all  destruction  of  himian  life  as  a 
matter  of  amusement,  or  of  simple  convenience,  and  thereby 
formed  a  new  standard  higher  than  any  which  then  existed  in 
the  world."  " 

"Athenagons,  Legaiio,  xxxv. 

•*  Even  the  civil  autlioTdtieB  were  oompelled  at  times  to  take  steps  to 
check  the  evils  of  dicing  {Adv.  Aleatores,  n).  In  addition  to  the  moral 
evils  connected  with  tihis  form  of  gambUng,  there  -were  frequent  invocations 
of  pagan  deities  which  repelled  the  Christians.   Adv.  Aleatores,  vn. 

"Apology,  xLa. 

"Clement  of  Alexandria,  Paedagogua,  m,  5. 
"Cyprian,  De  BaHtu,  Virginxim,  xix,  10  seq. 
"Lecky,  History  of  European  UoraXs,  Vol.  n,  p.  19. 
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The  uniform  policy,  therefore,  pursued  by  the  Christians 
towards  private  as  well  as  corporate  and  social  activities  was 
to  elevate  the  tone  of  life  by  freeing  it  from  the  influences  of 
polytheism  and  corruption.  This  was  nowhere  more  clearly 
shown  than  in  the  sphere  of  industrial  and  commercial  acti- 
vities. No  problem  which  arose  in  the  early  church  required 
more  careful  handling  than  that  connected  with  labor  and  busi- 
ness. The  first  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  all  manual 
labor  was  looked  on  with  contempt.  "  The  mechanic's  occupa- 
tion," said  Cicero,  "  is  degrading.  A  work-shop  is  incompatible 
with  anything  noble."  "*  Productive  occupations  were  very 
largely  carried  on  by  slaves  who  had  displaced  the  free  middle- 
class,  and  artizan  and  slave  were  considered  to  occupy  about  the 
same  place  in  the  social  scale.  How  deep  this  contempt  for 
workers  was  is  luminously  exhibited  in  the  attacks  made  on 
the  Church  by  pagan  philosophers,  who  could  find  no  stronger 
term  for  their  contempt  of  Christianity  than  that  it  was  the 
religion  of  "  workers  in  wool  and  leather  and  fullers  and  per- 
sons of  the  most  uninstmcted  and  rustic  character."  In  the 
second  place  business  and  industry  in  form  and  method  lay 
under  the  prevailing  incubus  of  polytheism  and  materialism. 
The  cultus  of  paganism  absorbed  the  activities  of  many  trades 
and  callings  and  practically  the  entire  field  of  art,  while  trade 
and  commerce  were  carried  on  solely  with  a  view  to  profit  and 
were  characterized  by  lying,  fraud,  and  misrepresentation. 

ITot  only  did  the  Christians  from  the  banning  assert  the 
nobility  and  necessity  of  labor,'^  but  they  gave  practical  evi- 
dence of  their  convictions  by  admitting  not  only  artizans,  but 
slaves  to  full  membership  in  the  Church. 

"  Among  us,"  says  Athenagoras,  "  you  will  find  uneducated 
persons  and  artizans,  who,  if  they  are  unable  to  prove  in  words 
the  benefit  of  our  doctrine,  yet  by  their  deeds,  exhibit  the  benefit 
arising  from  their  persuasion  of  its  truth."      Many  callings 

"  De  Offioiu,  I,  42. 

**  Origen,  Contra  CeUum,  m,  65. 

"  "  For  the  Lord  our  God  baites  the  slothful.    For  no  one  of  those  who 
worship  God  ought  to  be  idle."  ApoatoUo  CotutUutiont,  it,  2. 
"Legatio,  zz. 
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were  by  their  very  nature  closed  to  Christians,  but  by  abandon- 
ing them,  they  did  nothing  subversive  of  ordinary  industrial 
activity.  "  I  will  confess,  however,  without  hesitation,"  says 
Tertullian,  "  that  there  are  some  who  in  a  sense  may  complain 
of  Christians  that  they  are  a  sterile  race;  as  for  instance, 
pimps  and  panders,  and  bath  suppliers ;  assassins  and  poisoners 
and  sorcerers;  soothsayers,  too,  diviners  and  astrol<^ers.  But 
it  is  a  noble  fruit  of  Christians,  that  they  have  no  fruits  for 
such  as  these."  " 

In  all  the  other  fields  of  business  activity,  except  those  con- 
nected with  Idolatry  ^*  or  immoral  in  themselves,  the  Christ- 
ians took  the  ground  that  such  activities  were  legitimate.  Even 
the  clergy  were  counselled  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  themselves  by 
work,"  with  the.  understanding,  of  course,  as  is  clear  from  the 
reproaches  of  Cyprian  to  his  suffragans,®'  that  such  activities 
should  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  obligations  of  their  calling.  Not 
only  were  the  Christians  urged  to  engage  in  productive  occupa- 
tions, but  to  aid  others  in  finding  work.®''  It  was  necessary  for 
them  furthermore  to  practice  righteousness  in  business  to  avoid 
its  temptations,  covetousness  and  mendacity.®*  They  were  never 
to  be  guilty  of  misrepresentation  or  deceit,®®  and  they  should 
have  fixed  prices.  "  Let  not  him  who  sells  or  buys  aught  name 
two  prices  for  what  he  sells  or  buys,"  says  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, "  but  stating  the  net  price,  and  studying  to  speak  the 
truth,  if  he  get  not  his  price,  he  gets  the  truth,  and  is  rich  in 
the  possessions  of  rectitude."  To  give  definite  expression  to 
their  hatred  of  dishonesty  in  business  they  would  accept  no 
gifts  from  corrupt  dealers.''® 

"Apology,  Chap.  xui. 
"Tertullian,  De  Idololatria,  passim. 

**  IV  Con.  Carthag.  Cani  51  Clericus,  qiiantumlibet  verbo  Dei  eruditus, 
artiiicio  victum  quaerat.  Can.  62.  Clericus  victum  et  vestimentiim  sibi  arti- 
flciolo  vel  agricU'Itura  absque  officii  Erui  detrimento,  paret.  Can.  53.  Omnes 
cicrici.  qui  ad  operandum  validiores  sunt,  et  artificiola  et  literas  discant. 

"De  Lapsis,  vi. 

"  C.vprian,  Ep.  xi. 

"Tertullian,  De  Idololatria,  Chap.  xi. 
••  Lactantius,  Divine  Institutes,  v,  18. 
'"  Apostolic  Constitutions,  iv,  6. 
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Thus  through  their  teaching  and  practice  in  industrial  and 
commercial  matters  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  social 
r^me  by  rehabilitating  manual  labor  as  an  honorable  calling 
and  by  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  business  honesty.  From  the 
wreck  of  a  social  system,  reduced  practically  to  the  two  classes 
of  slave-owners  and  slaves,  they  showed  how  it  was  possible 
to  construct  a  new  order  by  fostering  and  defending  the  self- 
respecting  middle-dass.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
contend  with,  it  seems  hardly  just  to  refer  to  their  influence  as 
"  social  noxiousness  "  and  to  say  they  were  "  inimical  to  busi- 
ness activity." 

Hence  a  survey  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  as  a  social 
factor  and  of  the  vievra  of  the  early  Christians  regarding  per- 
sonal and  social  conduct  and  the  subject  of  amusements  and 
pleasures  gives  no  ground  for  the  belief  that  they  were  anti- 
social or  unduly  introspective  or  that  the  Christian  religion 
as  they  understood  it  was  inimical  to  the  legitimate  activities 
called  forth  by  the  needs  of  society.  The  Christians  set  their 
faces  against  excesses  in  all  departments  of  life,  they  incul- 
cated strict  morals  and  complete  self-control.  To  attain  these 
it  was  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  to  abstain  from  guilt 
in  things  unlawful.  The  spiritual  heights  which  these  early 
followers  of  Christ  hoped  to  reach  could  only  be  attained 
thiough  earnestness  and  discipline,  through  asceticism;  and 
"  the  eternal  truth  of  asceticism  is  that  a  man  has  to  master 
himself,  has  to  bring  his  being  into  subjection  to  the  laws  of 
health,  and  to  the  higher  laws  of  holiness;  that  discipline  is 
needed  in  every  sphere;  that  the  energies  and  appetites  must 
be  subdued  and  ruled." 

Most  persons  will  perhaps  not  object  to  the  asceticism  which 
shows  itself  in  a  well-regulated  life  free  from  vice  and  moder- 
ately directed  to  some  intellectual  or  spiritual  pre-eminence; 
but  even  the  extreme  cases  of  self-abnegation  seen  in  the  lives  of 
anchorites  and  Stylites,  and  which  by  many  writers  are  taken 
to  represent  the  normal  in  ascetical  effort,  and  which  have 

"  Brentano,  loc.  et*.,  p.  162. 

"Hugh  Black,  Culture  and  Restraint,  p.  164. 
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been  made  the  object  of  criticism  and  condemnation,  were  not 
without  justification.  "  When  we  think  of  the  whole  situation 
of  men  who  were  set  to  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  evil, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  ascetic  exercises  creeping  in,  due 
chiefly  to  the  necessary  protest  against  the  terrible  evils  of 
pagan  life."  It  was  necessary  to  give  a  world  sunk  in  vice 
a  striking  object-lesson.  If  the  dormant  or  perverted  moral 
feelings  were  to  be  restored,  heroic  treatment  was  required.  Be- 
side, the  times  were  times  of  sacrifice,  faith  hoped  for  its  crown 
in  martyrdom.  Life  was  a  mora  finis  and  death  the  penalty 
of  sin,  why  then  not  face  the  issue  and  meet  the  Terror  itself. 
"  The  metaphysical  mystery,  recognized  by  common  sense,  that 
he  who  feeds  on  death  that  feeds  on  men  possesses  life  super- 
eminently and  excellently,  and  meets  best  the  secret  demands  of 
the  universe,  is  the  truth  of  which  asceticism  has  been  the  faith- 
ful champion.  The  folly  of  the  cross,  so  inexplicable  by  the  in- 
tellect, has  yet  its  indestructible  vital  meaning."  ''*  When  the 
Bomans  wished  to  make  a  man  expiate  some  crjpie  against 
society  they  relegated  him  to  an  island  and  deprived  him  of  fire 
and  water,  why  should  a  Christian  hesitate  to  undergo  a  like 
penalty  for  sin  against  God.  He  too  might  find  a  place  of  exile 
and  deprive  himself  of  creature  comforts  for  the  moral  benefit 
of  society. 

Life  was  not  held  in  such  high  esteem  then  as  now.  The 
pagans  bartered  it  away  for  transitory  pleasure;  the  Christian 
used  it  to  gain  eternal  joy:  both  were  reckless,  the  pagan  in 
taking,  the  Christian  in  giving;  one  was  dominated  by  egotism, 
the  other  by  charity.  The  generosity  and  the  charity  of  the 
Christian  triumphed,  and  society  at  large  was  the  gainer. 
Hence  even  the  asceticism  of  the  desert  or  the  pillar  was  not 
fruitless :  the  courage  there  manifested  was  not  lost.  It  foimd 
its  fruition  in  the  purer  lives  and  more  ardent  faith  of  all  who 
were  moved  by  such  heroism. 

Fatbioe  J.  Hbalt. 

"Ibid.,  p.  183. 

"James,  Varieties  of  Religioita  Experience,  p.  364. 
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The  First  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities.  Edited 
by  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference.  National 
Capital  Press.  Washington,  D.  C,  1910.  Pp.  450.  Price, 
$2.00 

In  this  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities,  vhich  has  just  come  from  the  press, 
a  distinct  and  welcome  addition  has  been  made  to  Catholic  socio- 
logical literature.  The  Report  deals  with  the  matters  which  came 
before  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  held  at  the 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  month  of 
September,  1910. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  sufiSce  to  satisfy  the  reader 
that  the  Conference  deserves  to  be  called  both  national  and 
general.  Cities,  states,  and  dioceses  in  every  section  of  the  country 
are  represented  in  the  reports  submitted;  topics  touching  upon 
piactically  every  phase  of  the  question  of  dependency  are  presented 
for  discussion;  while  the  men  and  women  to  whom  the  various 
papers  were  entrusted,  are  thoroughly  representative  of  Catholic 
thought  and  experience  along  the  line  of  charitable  endeavor. 
The  Report  itself,  is  the  story  of  Catholic  achievement  in  the  field 
of  charity  and,  because  in  its  pages  will  be  found  the  answer  to 
questions  which,  heretofore,  many  have  asked  but  none  have  been 
able  to  answer,  the  volume  will  be  sure  to  find  a  welcome. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  determine  upon 
the  most  practical  methods  of  dealing  with  the  various  problems 
which  present  themselves  to  the  charity  worker.  Still  there  is 
reflected  in  the  papers  and  discussions  a  fixed  determination  to 
remain  faithful  to  Catholic  ideals  and  give  due  emphasis  to  the 
spiritual  side  of  relief  work.  The  sermon  of  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  Blenk  of  New  Orleans,  on  "  The  Spiritual  Element 
of  Charity,"  delivered  at  the  opening  Mass,  and  which  appears 
upon  the  pages  of  the  Report,  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  con- 
vention. The  Catholic  tradition  of  giving  for  the  soul's  sake,  is 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Giving  must  not  degenerate  to  the  level  of 
mere  philanthropy. 
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It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that  fidelity  to 
Catholic  ideals  is  set  up  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  recognized  that  the  wholesome  and  enduring 
enthusiasm  which  finds  its  inspiration  in  spiritual  ideals  may 
also  find  a  most  fitting  outlet  in  the  means  and  methods  which 
make  for  real  substantial  progress. 

That  the  Conference  was  animated  by  a  truly  progressive  spirit, 
is  evidenced  by  the  nature  and  diversity  of  the  problems  discussed. 
The  importance  of  preventive  work,  of  organization,  social  action, 
method  and  study,  received  due  emphasis;  all  the  problems  of 
modem  life  were  taken  up,  and  a  general  effort  was  made  to  con- 
stitute the  experience  of  the  past,  as  the  teacher  of  the  present. 
Turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Eeport,  one  finds  reflected  in 
the  papers  and  discussions,  along  with  the  determination  to  abide 
by  Catholic  ideals,  the  determination  also,  to  seize  upon  all  that 
is  best  in  modem  methods  and  tum  it  to  account.  Hence  we  find 
papers  upon  such  topics  as  these:  The  Purchase  and  Preparation 
of  Food;  Hygiene  of  the  Home;  Tuberculosis  among  the  Poor; 
Probation  Work;  Social  Settlements;  Care  of  the  Unemployed; 
Fresh  Air  Homes. 

Aside  from  the  Catholic  and  progressive  spirit  which  character- 
ized the  sessions  of  the  Congress,  perhaps  the  feature  which  stands 
out  most  prominently  is  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  given 
to  problems  which  center  around  the  home.  Faithful  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Catholic  Philosophy,  the  Conference  insisted  that  the  unity 
of  the  family  should  be  maintained  .whenever  this  is  at  all  possible. 
Along  with  those  already  indicated  which  bear  upon  the  home, 
we  find  papers  upon  such  topics  as.  Legal  Aid  to  the  Poor;  The 
Friendly  Visitor;  Temperance  Work  Among  the  Poor;  and  a 
general  discussion  conceming  the  dependent  Family,  in  which 
men  and  women  of  wide  experience  took  part.  A  thought  brought 
out  in  the  discussion  of  Hospital  Dispensaries  is  particularly 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  writer  urges  that  these  Dispensaries 
be  thrown  open  to  a  wider  circle  of  clients,  and  made  to  embrace 
those  who,  while  not  dependent,  are  unable  to  secure  the  medical 
assistance  which  they  or  their  families  may  need.  Diseases  and 
defects  of  children — weak  eyes,  bad  teeth,  adenoids — which  are 
often  neglected  might  thus  receive  proper  treatment,  and  the  wage- 
earaers  themselves,  by  a  little  timely  assistance  might  be  rendered 
better  fitted  to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  main  discussions  come  under  four  general  headings :  1.  The 
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State  in  Eelation  to  Charity.  2.  The  Church  and  Social  Befonn. 
3.  Dependency,  and  4.  Delinquency. 

Concerning  the  relation  of  the  State  to  Catholic  Charities,  it  is 
a  fact  brought  out  in  the  city,  state  and  diocesan  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference,  that  the  general  attitude  of  public 
oflBcials  toward  Catholic  Charities  is  that  of  absolute  fairness. 

Perhaps  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  Conference  nowhere  shows 
itself  more  plainly  than  in  the  papers  and  discussions  which  have 
to  do  with  "  Tlie  Church  and  Social  Reform."  The  imanimous 
opinion  of  the  speakers  and  writers  seem  to  be  that  the  Catholic 
social  worker  should  be  in  the  front  ranks  of  every  movement 
which  aims  at  the  rational  relief  or  prevention  of  poverty. 

In  the  matter  of  Delinquency,  another  wide  range  of  problems 
receive  attrition.  Temperance  Work  Among  the  Poor,  Prison 
Visiting,  Loss  of  Faith  Among  the  Poor,  are  among  the  subjects 
of  papers  and  discussions,  while  particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  tremendous  possibilities  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Among  the  problems  bearing  upon  particular  classes  of  de- 
pendents, the  problems  of  the  child  are  considered  of  primary 
importance.  Juvenile  Probation;  The  Placing  Out  of  Children; 
The  Big  Brother;  Fresh  Air  Homes;  The  Institutional  Care  of 
Children;  all  these  are  discussed  with  an  earnestness  indicating  a 
deep  and  sincere  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  those  whose  charac- 
ters are  in  the  making.  The  home  is  advocated  for  the  child 
wherever  practicable.  The  problem  of  "  The  Protection  of  Young 
Girls  in  Modem  Cities  "  is  also  presented  for  consideration,  and 
the  Report  offers  the  welcome  announcement,  that  permanent' 
committees  have  already  been  formed  in  many  of  our  large  cities 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  protection,  advice,  and  assistance  where 
there  is  need  for  them. 

On  the  whole,  the  Report  reflects,  as  no  previous  work  has  done, 
the  general  trend  of  Catholic  thought  concerning  the  problems  of 
Dependency  and  Delinquency. 

Some  statistical  information  is  given  concerning  general  con- 
ditions, but  the  figures  are  necessarily  far  from  complete.  None 
realize  more  fully  than  those  who  are  back  of  the  project  that 
the  work  is  only  begun.  Still  a  most  encouraging  beginning  has 
been  made  and  we  shall  not  have  turned  over  many  pages  of  this 
Report  before  we  realize  that  the  right  beginning  has  been  made, 
and  in  the  right  way.   Those  who  seek  the  inspiration  that  comes 
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from  example,  and  those  who  are  looking  for  a  most  satisfying 
if  not  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  general  problem  of  charity  from 
a  Catholic  standpoint  will  do  well  to  look  between  the  covers  of 
this  volume. 

M.  F.  MoEvoT. 


A  Medieval  Gamer.  Human  Documents  from  the  Four  Cen- 
turies preceding  the  Beformation.  Selected,  translated  and 
annotated  by  G.  G.  Coulton,  M.  A.,  with  46  illustrations. 
80.  Constable  and  Company,  Ltd.,  London,  1910.  Pp.  xvi 
+  727. 

The  learned  author  tells  us  that  these  records  represent  thirty 
years'  study  among  all  kinds  of  medieval  writings,  and  we  can  well 
believe  so,  as  he  has  certainly  searched  with  an  antiquarian's 
patience  through  a  huge  mass  of  medieval  documents  and  thrown 
together  some  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  first-hand  excerpts 
from  the  same. 

But  really,  allowing  all  due  credit  to  his  patience  and  sincerity, 
one  cannot  help  asking  oneself  of  what  real  use  is  such  a  book. 
After  all,  it  is  just  another  of  those  dreadful  books  of  anecdotes 
which,  even  when  true,  have  about  as  much  relation  to  history  as 
a  bizarre  collection  of  antiques  in  a  newly-rich  man's  parlor  to  the 
latter's  knowledge  or  love  of  archaeology.  Those  who  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  do  know  something  of  medieval  history  are  not 
.likely  to  do  more  than  idly  turn  over  the  pages,  reading  here  and 
there  some  of  the  many  amusing  and  curious  incidents.  For  real 
history  one  would  go  to  a  work  that  has  some  order  or  coherence, 
not  to  such  a  higgledy-piggledy  jumble  of  oddities  as  this  is. 

As  for  the  unlearned  reader,  this  work  will  do  him  positive 
harm.  For,  surely,  such  a  reader  can  only  gather  from  its  pages 
that  medieval  peoples  must  have  been  the  most  grotesque  race 
that  ever  laid  claim  to  being  civilized.  The  author  says  he  col- 
lected incidents  "  specially  characteristic  "  of  the  period  and  then 
adds  most  innocently  that  "  in  the  middle  ages,  as  now,  the  evil 
generally  lent  itself  best  to  picturesque  description."  Herein  lies 
the  hopelessly  incurable  defect  of  the  book.  It  does  not,  and  can 
never,  leave  in  the  average  reader's  mind  any  impression  of  these 
past  peoples  except  what  will  be  grotesque.  Were  there  a  running 
commentary,  or  were  the  incidents  grouped  according  to  subjects 
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or  selected  with  due  regard  to  the  good  and  noble  and  sane  as  well 
as  to  the  evil  and  silly — ^it  might  be  a  fairly  correct  picture  of 
medieval  peoples  according  to  first-hand  documents.  But,  as  it  is, 
it  is  a  misleading  caricature.  You  could  as  well  teach  botany  by 
dumping  a  load  of  hay  on  a  man,  as  teach  medieval  history  by  this 
undigested  archaic  lore. 

Suppose,  by  way  of  comparative  illustration,  a  future  thirtieth 
century  historian  wished  to  give  his  readers  a  chance  "  to  get  at 
the  real "  America  of  1911.  If  he  followed  the  present  author's 
method,  I  can  well  imagine  him  huddling  together  a  lot  of  facts 
somewhat  like  the  following :  ''I.  A  United  States  Senator  in 
deshabille.  II.  A  motorman  with  a  glass  eye.  III.  The  Jew 
and  the  Eeservoir.  IV.  The  Policeman's  cat,"  and  so  on.  Un- 
doubtedly true;  perhaps,  may  be  very  amusing  too.  But  what 
conceivable  idea  of  America  in  1911  would  his  students  gather 
from  such  a  mess?  They  would  hardly  understand  the  political 
structure  of  our  land  by  the  sight  of  said  senator  in  unconven- 
tional garb,  or  its  commercial  activity  from  the  motor's  glass  eye, 
or  its  general  morale  from  a  view  of  the  policeman's  cat.  Weill 
Put  this  Medieval  Gamer  in  a  green-bom's  hand  and  his  under- 
standing of  Medieval  peoples  will  be  equally  untrue. 

It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  really  leamed  and  painstaking  student 
should  have  thus  spoiled  his  "  thirty  years' "  labor.  Mr.  Coulton 
is  not  a  historian  in  any  sense,  rather  an  indifferent  antiquarian. 
He  is  just  a  collector  of  grotesque  anecdotes. 

LUOIAN  JOHKSTON. 


Handbook  of  Practical  Economics,  by  J.  Schrijvers,  C.  SS.  R., 
translated  from  the  French  by  P.  M.  Capes.  St.  Louis,  B, 
Herder,  1910. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  task  to  compress  the  history  and 
theory  of  political  economy  into  three  himdred  pages  and  Father 
Schrijvers  in  making  the  attempt  has  met  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success.  The  book  has  been  translated  into  Dutch,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man and  Italian  as  well  as  English  and  is  having  a  wide  sale. 
It  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  ethics,  and  fre- 
quent citations  of  Catholic  authorities  are  made.   The  practical 
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illustrations  are  taken  from  European  and  especially  from  Belgian 
experience.    This  will  be  of  advantage  to  American  readers  who 
wish  to  gain  a  fuller  insight  into  European  institution'b,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  militates  against  the  use  of  the  book  in  this ' 
country  as  an  introductory  text. 

The  brevity  of  the  treatment  makes  Father  Schrijvers  seem  to 
divide  all  non-Catholic  economists  into  the  two  camps  of  socialism 
and  laissez  faire  and  to  locate  Catholic  writers  in  the  space  between 
these  two  camps.  This  is  hardly  fair,  but  even  if  it  were  a  correct 
representation,  one  must  not  overwork  the  argument  that  the 
middle  ground  between  the  extremists  is  the  right  position  merely 
because  it  is  the  middle  ground.  The  following  statement  con- 
cerning State  socialism  "There  is  one  socialistic  idea  according 
to  which  the  state  interferes,  without  any  legitimate  motive,  in 
matters  of  private  interest"  might  well  evoke  from  the  State 
socialist  the  objection  that  this  use  of  the  word  legitimate  is  a 
begging  of  the  question. 

Fbane  O'Hara. 


The  Attributes  of  God  mirrored  in  the  perfections  of  Mary. 
London :  Bums  and  Oatee ;  New  York :  Benzinger  Bros.  Pp. 
203.   Price,  $.90. 

This  book  of  devotion  is  published  anonymously,  but  notes  ap- 
pended to  it  by  the  censor  are  evidence  of  its  careful  revision.  The 
subject  is  a  fascinating  one:  God's  image  reflected  in  the  soul  of 
Mary !  It  would,  of  course,  be  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  the 
present  little  book  has  done  full  justice  to  the  subject.  The  treat- 
ment is  reverent  and  pious  and  well  suited  for  easy  spiritual  read- 
ing; it  is  somewhat  lacking,  however,  in  systematic,  orderly  arrange- 
ment, but  it  is  hard  to  be  systematic  when  treating  of  so  high  a 
subject.  It  is  particularly  encouraging  in  these  days  to  come 
across  books  like  the  present  one  which  deal  with  God's  nature  in 
a  simple,  confiding  way,  ignoring  all  controversy  and  using  revealed 
truth  without  fear  or  apology.  We  commend  this  little  book  as  a 
devout,  fervent  treatise  on  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  topics. 
The  binding,  paper  and  print  are  attractive. 

E.  P.  Bxmss,  C.  S.  C. 
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Meditations  for  each  Day  of  the  Month  of  June,  dedicated  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  Translated  and  adapted  from  the 
Italian  by  Charles  Santley.   Benziger  Brothers.   Pp.  104. 

This  small  volume  may  well  find  place  among  the  many  pub- 
lications which  have  for  their  object  the  furtherance  of  devotion 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  It  offers  thirty  meditations  upon 
the  virtues  of  the  Sacred  Heart — His  charity,  patience,  humility, 
detachment,  etc.,  and  upon  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Most  of  these 
are  in  the  form  of  reflections  with  spiritual  aspirations  at  the 
dose;  yet  a  few  (vii,  a,  rvni,  xx,  xxvi)  are  made  up  entirely 
of  prayers  and  affections.  Two  or  more  texts  from  the  "Imi- 
tation "  or  the  Scriptures,  at  the  head  of  each  meditation,  suggest 
the  chief  points  for  consideration,  and  apt  quotations  from  the 
Scriptures  freely  interspersed  throughout  the  body  of  the  medita- 
tions give  them  a  special  relish.  The  book  is  printed  in  large, 
dear  type  and  is  neatiy  bound. 

E.  P.  BUBEE,  C.  S.  C. 


Oictionnaire  apologetique  de  la  toi  catholique,  sous  la  direction 
de  A.  D'Ales.  Fascicule  iv,  Dieu-figlise.  Paris,  G.  Beau- 
chesne,  1910. 

The  fourth  fascide  of  the  new  French  Apologetic  Dictionary 
is  a  worthy  continuation  of  the  work  so  happily  accomplished  in. 
the  preceding  numbers.  The  most  imposing  contribution  is  tho 
article  on  God  by  Father  Garrigou-Lagrange,  0.  P.  It  comprises 
no  less  than  seventy-two  pages,'  and  is  a  strong,  erudite,  well  ordered 
presentation  of  the  scholastic  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God, 
in  which  the  notable  objections  put  forth  by  Kant  and  later 
thinkers,  induding  the  Modernists  of  France,  are  met  and  refuted. 
The  artide  on  Sunday  is  made  up  of  two  contributions,  one  by 
Abb6  Villien  on  the  precept  of  the  Church  to  keep  holy  the  Sunday, 
the  other  by  Mr.  Gibon  on  the  civil  legislation  concerning  Sunday 
observance.  It  is  natural  that  the  writer  should  dwell  diiefly  on 
French  legislation,  but  what  he  says  of  other  countries,  espedally 
of  England  and  the  United  States,  is  not  as  comprehensive  as  one 
would  have  the  right  to  expect.  Two  artides  contributed  by 
authors,  now  deceased,  to  the  earlier  editions  are  left  untouched,. 
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that  on  DiBpensations  by  AIM  Didiot  and  the  very  interesting 
account  by  Father  Quilleux  of  the  widely  misunderstood  Jus  primae 
noctis.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  articles  thus  retained  the  bibliography 
should  not  be  brought  up  to  date.  Father  de  la  ServiSre,  S.  J., 
contributes  two  lucid  articles,  one  on  the  famous  divorces  of  histori- 
cal personages,  the  other  on  the  Divine  Bight  of  Kings.  The  nine 
page  article  of  Father  Hivet,  S.  J.  on  the  Duel  is  of  considerable 
interest,  but  its  apologetic  value  might  have  been  enhanced,  if  the 
section  on  the  private  duel  had  been  shortened  so  as  to  allow  a 
larger  treatment  of  the  judicial  duel  of  early  times.  The  article 
on  Dogma,  to  which  Father  Pinard,  S.  J.,  devotes  thirty-one  pages, 
is  a  masterly  study,  in  which  the  true  Catholic  notion  of  dogma 
is  distinguished  from  the  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  present  day, 
and  ably  vindicated.  The  long  article  on  the  Church,  by  Abb^ 
de  la  Briere,  but  partly  printed,  takes  up  the  closing  pages  of 
this  useful  and  interesting  fascicle. 

Charles  F.  Aiken, 


La  Resurrection  de  Jesus-Christ;  Les  miracles  evangeliques. 
Conferences  apolog^tiques  par  MM.  Jaquier  et  Bourchany. 
Paris,  Gabalda  et  cie,  1911.    12mo,  312  pp. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  two  series  of  lectures  delivered 
before  the  Catholic  faculties  of  Lyons  in  the  early  part  of  last 
year.  The  first  series  consists  of  four  lectures  by  the  Abb6  Jac- 
quier,  well  known  for  his  excellent  Histoire  des  livres  du  Nouveau 
Testament,  and  offers  a  solid  demonstration  of  the  reality  of  the 
bodily  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord.  In  the  first  lecture,  he 
treats  of  the  sources  of  the  story  of  the  resurrection,  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  a  summary 
manner  shows  that  their  historic  authority  is  above  all  reasonable 
doubt,  that  they  truly  represent  the  testimony  of  competent  and 
trustworthy  eye-witnesses.  The  second  lecture,  sets  forth  the  evi- 
dence for  the  death,  burial  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  In  the 
third  lecture,  the  personal  experience  of  the  disciples  and  their 
preaching  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  very  beginning 
are  shown  to  be  a  suflBcient  warrant  of  the  reality  of  this  wonderful 
event.  In  the  last  lecture,  the  futile  attempts  of  rationalists  and 
unbelievers,  from  Strauss  to  Loisy,  to  explain  away  the  recorded 
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apparitions  of  the  risen  Lord  as  merely  subjective  visions  are  laid 
bare  in  all  their  weakness.  In  presenting  the  evidence  for  the 
apparitions  of  Christ,  the  author  recognizes  the  divergencies  of 
testimony  in  detail,  but  shows  that  these  divergencies  do  not  lead 
to  mutual  contradiction,  and  being  an  indication  of  independent 
testimony,  do  but  help  to  give  greater  confirmation  to  the  objective 
character  of  visions  that  the  apostles  had  of  the  risen  Lord. 

Praise  is  also  due  to  the  Abbe  Bourchany  for  his  series  of  four 
lectures  on  the  Gospel  Miracles.  In  his  opening  lecture,  he  estab- 
lishes the  credibility  and  historic  character  of  the  Qoepel  miracles 
chiefly  on  three  grounds,  first,  the  undeniable  testimony  of  the 
apostles  who  were  eye-witnesses;  secondly,  the  absence  of  inventive 
coloring  and  the  intimate  association  of  many  of  the  miracles  with 
the  recognized  teachings  of  Christ;  thirdly,  the  impossibility  of 
explaining  the  influence  of  Christ  on  his  disciples  and  on  the 
multitudes,  if  the  reality  of  his  miracles  be  denied.  In  the  second 
lecture,  he  demonstrates  the  supernatural  character  of  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  Christ,  refuting  at  some  length  the  theory  so  common 
to-day  that  Christ's  cures,  remarkable  as  they  were,  must  be  set 
down  as  the  natural  effects  of  powerful  suggestion.  The  third 
lecture  is  devoted  to  the  proof  that  these  miracles  of  our  blessed 
Lord  are  at  the  same  time  the  expression  and  the  proof  of  Hia 
divine  Sonship.  In  the  last  lecture,  he  depicts  the  supreme  holi- 
ness and  perfection  of  Jesus,  and  presents  it  as  a  miracle  of  the 
moral  order,  likewise  revealing  His  divine  nature. 

Chables  F.  Aik£N. 


Commentaire  francais  litteral  de  la  Somme  Theologique  de  S. 
Thomas  d'Aquin,  par  le  R.  P.  Thomas  Pegues,  0.  P.,  T.  V. 
Traite  du  gouvernement  divin.  (Toulouse,  Edouard  Privat, 
14  Rue  des  Arts,  1910.)  This  volume  completes  Fr.  Pegues* 
commentaries  on  the  first  part  of  St.  Thomas'  Sutnma.^ 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  order  of  the  Summa'  know 
that  in  the  part  treated  in  this  volume — Qu.  90  to  Qu.  119, 
inc. — ^there  are  very  many  interesting  and  very  important  ques- 

■Bee  Oalholie  UnivertUy  BtdUtin,  Jan.,  1908,  Jan.,  1909,  Apr.,  1910. 
»75fd.,  April,  1909. 
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tiona.  The  origin  of  the  human  sonl;  the  origin  of  the  body 
of  the  first  man  (90-91) ;  the  production  of  woman  (92) ;  the 
transmission  of  the  human  soul  (118) ;  the  condition  of  our 
first  parents  and  of  their  children  in  the  state  of  innocence  (94- 
102) — ^these  titles  indicate  some  of  the  problems  which  St.  Thomas 
undertook  to  solve;  and  they  are  more  actual  today  than  they 
were  six  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  Ood's  goTemment  of  the  world 
(103)  and  the  immediate  effects  of  his  governing  power  are  also 
considered  (lOi-105).  Then  follows  a  study  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced, not  immediately  by  Almighty  God,  but  through  creatures, 
purely  spiritual,  t.  e.  the  Angels  (106-114),  purely  corporeal  (115- 
116),  or  composed  of  body  and  spirit,  i.  e.,  men  (117-119). 
Evolution  and  its  relations  to  the  soul  and  body  of  the  first  man: 
Qod's  intimate  presence  in  creatures,  conserving  them,  operating 
in  and  with  them:  the  definition  and  classification  of  miracles, 
and  the  rules  for  distinguishing  them  from  the  deceitful  works  of 
the  demons :  the  influence  exercised  by  good  and  bad  angels  in  tiie 
affairs  of  the  world:  the  true  meaning  of  "destiny,''  or  "fate": 
the  influence  of  a  man  on  other  men  (e.  g.,  by  teaching,  Qu. 
117,  a.  1) — assuredly  these  are  questions  that  all  are  anxious  to 
investigate.  Those  who  can  and  are  willing  to  study  them  in  the 
text  of  the  Summa  will  be  fully  repaid  for  their  labors.  Those 
who  prefer  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  competent  translator  and 
commentator  are  advised  to  choose  Father  Pegues,  who  possesses 
the  happy  faculty  of  making  everything  very  clear  and  inter- 
esting, and  of  showing  all  the  bearings  of  principles  established. 
This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  his  valuable  publication,  but  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  work  contains  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Summa  as  well  as  his  luminous  comments  on  the  text,  and  the 
number  of  volumes  cannot  be  excessive  if  all  are  to  be  as  precious 
as  those  that  have  been  published. 

D.  J.  Eenkedt,  0.  p. 


Le  schisme  de  Photius.   Par  J.  Ruinaut.    16mo.,  pp.  64. 

La  pontifical.   Par  Jules  Baudot.    16mo.,  pp.  65. 

Vie  de  sainte  Radegonde,  Reine  de  France.  Par  Saint  Fortu- 
nat.  Traduction  public  avec  une  Introduction,  des  appen- 
dices et  des  notes.  Par  Ben£  Aigrain,  du  Clerg6  de  Poitiers. 
Pp.  64. 
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La  vie  du  Saint  Benoit  'Aniane.  Par  Saint  Ardon  eon  Dis- 
ciple. Traduite  sur  le  Text  mgme  da  Cartolaire  d'Aniene. 
Par  Femand  Baumes.   Pp.  64. 

La  correspondence  d'Ausone  et  de  Paulin  de  Nole.  Avec  une 
£tade  critique,  des  Notes,  et  nn  appendioe  snr  le  question  da 
Christianisme  d'Ausone.   Par  Pierre  de  Labriolle.   Pp.  64. 

L'Etat  modeme  et  la  neutrality  acolaire.  Par  George  Fonae- 
grive.   Pp.  64. 

L'Evangileetla  sodologie.  Par  Docteur  Grassei   Pp.  62. 

All  these  pamphlets  are  published  by  the  firm  Bloud  &  Co.  of 
Paris  in  their  series  "Science  et  Beligion,"  which  is  intended  to 
present  in  a  cheap  and  attractive  form  reliable  information  on 
subjects  of  general  interest  to  Catholics.  About  six  hundred  of 
these  brochures  have  already  been  issued. 

According  to  M.  Buinaut  the  religious  question  occupied  a  very 
insignificant  part  in  the  Photian  schism.  The  real  causes  of  the 
separation  being  differences  in  manners,  culture  and  civilization 
and  political  antipathies  augmented  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  because  of  recognition  of  Papal 
Supremacy. 

In  his  excellent  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Pontificale  Dom 
Baudot  presents  in  brief  compass  all  the  main  facts  concerning 
the  origin  and  formation  of  the  Pontificale  in  use  at  the  present 
time.  Because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sources  are  catalogued 
the  work  will  be  of  value  to  others  beside  casual  readers. 

In  addition  to  translating  at  large  the  account  of  the  life  of 
St.  Badegundis  by  her  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  Yenan- 
tius  Fortunatus,  the  Ahhk  Aigrain  has  added  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Baudonivia,  one  of  her  nuns  and  from  Gregory  of 
Tours  who  buried  her.  There  is  a  good  introductory  chapter  m 
the  documents  themselves. 

The  interestiog  figure  of  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane  and  his  im« 
mense  influence  in  the  church  during  the  reigns  of  Charlemagne 
and  Louis  the  Pious,  have  been  sadly  neglected  by  historians.  The 
Life  of  the  Saint  written  by  a  saint  and  translated  by  M .  Baumes 
will  serve  to  make  the  great  monastic  reformer  better  known  and 
will  throw  much  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Carlovingian  church. 

The  literature  of  the  fourth  century  offers  no  more  striking 
insight  into  the  peculiar  relations  which  existed  at  that  time  be- 
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tween  Christians  and  pagans  than  the  correspondence  between 
Ausonius  and  Paulinus  of  Nola,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
conTOrsion  of  the  latter.  M.  Labriolle  has  written  a  helpful  intro- 
duction containing  a  brief  presentation  of  the  facts  leading  up  to 
the  interchange  of  letters. 

The  question  proposed  by  M.  Fonsegrive, — Is  the  modem  state 
qualified  to  give  a  moral  education? — is  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest in  view  of  the  widespread  secularisation  of  instruction  at  the 
present  time.  After  discussing  briefly  the  functions  of  the  state 
and  its  limitations,  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
matters  of  moral  education  neither  the  state  nor  any  other  organi- 
zation is  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject  unless  it  is  equipped 
with  a  complete  doctrine  regarding  man  and  unless  it  has  a  definite 
philosophy  of  life.  Because  of  the  "  neutrality  "  or  "  laicisation  " 
of  schools  in  France,  some  conclusions  of  a  practical  character 
are  arrived  at  to  meet  that  situation. 

While  defending  the  "  Science  of  Sociology,"  Doctor  Grasset 
sees  no  hope  for  its  effectiveness  unless  it  is  based  on  the  Gospel, 
for  Sociology  based  on  science  alone  knows  neither  duty  nor 
obligation. 

Patbioe  J.  Heaxy. 


Kirchengeschichtliche  Apologie.  Sammlung  kirchengeschicht- 
lichen  Kritiken.  Texte  und  Quellen  auf  apologetischer  Grund- 
lage.  Eerausgegeben  von  Dr.  Theodor  Deimel.  Herder, 
Freiburg,  1910.    Pp.  xix  +  395. 

The  purpose  which  the  author  of  this  book  had  in  mind  was 
to  provide  an  armory  of  texts  and  quotations  from  various  sources, 
covering  the  most  important  phases  of  church  history,  in  order 
to  furnish,  especially  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  secondary  schools, 
the  means  of  replying  to  the  usual  objections  against  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  documents  are  arranged  chronologically  and  em- 
brace extracts  from  sources  and  authorities  extending  from 
Josephus  down  to  the  Encyclical  Pascendi  Dominici  Gregis.  The 
works  which  are  laid  imder  contribution  are  not  all  from  Catholic 
pens.  An  extremely  large  number  of  the  quotations  come  from 
the  works  on  general  history  such  as  those  of  Banke,  Weiss,  Weber 
and  Leo,  or  well-known  authors  like  Gregorovius  and  Janssen. 
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While  the  quotations  are  well  chosen  the  value  of  the  irork  for 
students  generally  would  have  been  immensely  enhanced,  had  the 
author  used  works  of  a  more  special  character,  as  v.  g.  !Wieter- 
sheim-Dahn  in  connection  with  the  Volkerwandrung,  and  had  he, 
in  addition  to  the  quotations,  appended  a  list  of  select  readings 
and  references.  The  method  and  the  purpose  of  the  book  are 
excellent  and  it  cannot  fail  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  circles 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

Patbioe  J.  Hbaxt. 


Jahrbuch  der  Zeit-  und  Kulturgeschichte,  1910.  Dritter  Jahr- 
gang.  Unter  Mitwirkung  von  Fachmannem,  herausgegeben 
von  Dr.  Franz  Schniirer.  Herder,  Freiburg,  1910.  Large 
8o.    Pp.  439, 

The  third  in  this  series  of  Herder's  Jahrbiicher  more  than  ful- 
fills the  high  promise  of  its  predecessors.  It  presents  a  thoroughly 
well-ordered  survey  of  the  achievements  in  various  fields  of  human 
activity  during  one  year.  The  vast  subject  is  dealt  with  in  six 
sections.    I.  Ecclesiastical  afPairs.   With  sub-titles;  a)  Qeneral, 

b)  Germany,  c)  Austria;  d)  Foreign.  II.  Political  affairs,  a) 
Germany,  b)  Austria-Hungary,  c)  Foreign.  III.  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Questions,   a)  Economic  conditions,  b)  Social  Movement, 

c)  Law,  d)  Education.  PV.  Theology  with  subsections  on  Phi- 
losophy. History  and  Linguistics.  V.  Literature,  a)  Poetry, 
b)  The  Drama,  c)  Prose  writings.  IV.  Art.  a)  Plastic  Arts, 
b)  Music,  c)  The  Theatre.  There  are  in  addition  two  other 
sections,  a  chronicle  of  all  the  principal  events  of  the  year  and  a 
Necrology.  The  various  chapters  are  all  written  by  specialists 
and  while,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  more  space  and  attention 
are  given  to  Germany  and  its  affairs,  than  to  other  countries,  the 
work  omits  very  little  in  the  sections  covered  which  is  likely  to  be 
of  permanent  interest,  and  hence  in  it  future  historians  will  find 
stores  of  well-arranged  and  valuable  material.  The  real  worth 
of  these  volumes  will  be  recognized  a  quarter  of  a  century  from 
now. 

Patrick  J.  Hra.lt. 
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Twentieth  Century  Sodalism.  What  it  is  not;  What  it  is; 
How  it  may  come.  By  Edmund  Kelly,  M.  A.  P.  G.  S.,Late 
Lecturer  on  Municipal  Qovemment  at  Coliunbia  University 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  Pp.  xv  +  446.  New  York,  Long- 
mans, Qreen  &  Co. 

If  the  Socialist  movement  could  be  inevocably  committed  to 
march  towards  its  goal  along  the  way  mapped  out  for  it  in  this 
volume,  and  to  stop  at  the  goal  here  set  up,  much  of  its  menace 
would  be  dissipated.  But  as  one  reads  the  temperate  optimism 
expressed  for  the  future,  as  well  as  the  equally  temperate  arraign- 
ment of  present  conditions  contained  in  this  exposition,  and  then 
contrasts  the  author's  statement  of  the  socialistic  case  with  that 
which  prevails  in  the  abounding  literature  written  by  other  social- 
ists for  the  working  classes,  one  wonders  fbrst  how  far  the  rank  and 
file  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  leader  or  spokesman. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  task  of  removing 
misconceptions  about  what  socialism  really  it.  Among  those  who 
are  accused  of  grossly  misrepresenting  it  are  no  less  important 
personages  than  the  President  and  the  ex-President  of  the  United 
States.  These  gentlemen,  however,  on  the  author's  own  showing, 
have  drawn  their  data  from  genuine  socialistic  sources;  but  they 
have  made  the  mistake  of  describing  as  socialism,  he  afSrms,  the 
crude  socialism  of  the  last  century,  which  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
the  socialism  of  to-day.  The  next  section  is  devoted  to  expound- 
ing the  evils  of  the  present  capitalistic  system,  due  chiefly  to  the 
uncontrolled  competition  which  prevails  in  it.  Can  competition 
be  replaced  by  cooperation?  Yes,  the  late  Mr.  Eelly  argues.  But, 
in  the  third  section  containing  his  constructive  scheOie,  he  makes 
room  for  a  limited  measure  of  competition,  and  instead  of  the 
State  socialism  which  would  place  all  the  means  of  production 
in  the  hands  of  the  State,  he  would  allow  the  State  sole  control 
only  over  the  great  necessaries  of  life;  and  control  over  compe- 
tition just  so  far  as  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  evils  that 
follow  from  the  unlimited  competition  of  to-day.  Compensation 
would  be  paid  by  the  State  to  the  owners  of  whatever  property, 
industrial  or  real,  which  the  State  would  find  it  necessary  to  ex- 
propriate. The  farmer  would  be  left  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  his  land,  though,  in  order  to  enable  the  State  to  vrrestle  with 
the  problem  of  providing  proper  housing  for  the  workers,  and 
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proper  sanitary  and  artistic  arrangements  for  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  urban  land  would  pass  into  State  control.  By  abandoning 
State  socialism  for  this  system  the  author  meets  one  objection 
commonly  urged  against  socialism;  that  it  would  give  the  govern- 
ment a  power  destructive  of  individual  liberty.  This  criticism 
he  admits  has  ample  foundation  as  against  all  schemes  of  State 
socialism  in  which  the  State  in  order  to  carry  out  the  endless  tasks 
of  universal  production  and  distribution  would  be  obliged  to  create 
an  immense  army  of  officials,  and  imduly  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  every  individual  by  assigning  tasks  and  controlling  the  hours 
and  form  of  labor.  But  this,  he  argues,  would  not  occur  in  the 
present  plan.  Another  objection  which  is  handled,  not  without 
plausibility,  is  the  common  one  that  the  corruption  which  exists  at 
present  in  our  government,  national  and  local,  demonstrates  the 
unwisdom  of  placing  at  its  disposal  an  immensely  wider  field  than 
is  open  to  it  to-day  for  exploitation  by  personal  greed. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  the  writer  of  this  work 
is  to  be  classed  with  the  school  of  Mr.  Spargo  and  Mr.  Kirkup 
and  not  with  that  of  which  Mr.  Belford  Bax  is  a  prophet,  nor 
with  that  of  the  cooperative  commonwealth  or  the  New  Economy 
of  Mr.  Gronlund.  The  book  will  well  repay  perusal  by  all  inter- 
ested in  the  question.  Its  character  emphasizes  the  truth  that, 
owing  to  the  modifications  which  socialistic  ideas  have  undergone 
in  many  quarters,  a  great  deal  of  the  arguments  hitherto  relied 
upon  by  the  opponents  of  the  movement  fail  to  reach  the  position 
upon  which  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  socialists  stand  to-day. 

Jakbs  J.  Fox. 
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The  following  is  text  of  the  Sermon  delivered  by  Bev.  Dr. 
Healy  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Paul: 

"And  coming  He  preached  peace  to  you  that  were  afar  off,  and  peace  to  them 
that  were  nigh.  For  bjr  Him  we  have  access  both  in  one  spirit  to  the  Father. 
Now,  therefore,  you  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners ;  but  yon  are  fellow- 
(dtizens  with  the  saints,  and  the  domestics  of  Ood,  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone, 
in  whom  all  the  building,  being  framed  together,  groweth  np  into  an  holy  tem- 
ple in  the  Lord."— JE^^  ii.  17-21. 

A  notable  feature  in  the  life  and  works  of  St.  Paul  is  his 
intense  patriotism  and  his  pride  of  race.  He  gloried  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  Jew,  he  referred  with  exultation  to  the  city  of  his 
birth,  and  by  word  and  deed  showed  himself  conscious  of  the 
privileges  implied  in  Soman  citizenship.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  was 
proud  of  it.  "  They  are  Hebrews,"  he  says,  "  so  am  I.  They  are 
Israelites  so  am  I.  They  are  the  seed  of  Abraham:  so  am  I." 
(2  Cor.  XI,  22).  Nor  was  it  sufficient  that  he  was  a  Jew:  he 
prided  himself  because  he  belonged  to  the  most  favored  tribe  of 
Jews.  He  was  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  (Phil,  in,  5.)  Furthermore,  he  will 
not  have  it  forgotten  that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  among  the  Jews 
who  had  clung  most  tenaciously  to  the  rites  and  traditions  of  their 
fathers.  He  was  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees.  (Acts,  xxiii,  6). 
And  because  none  knew  better  than  he  the  history  and  the  mission 
of  his  people  there  was  reason  for  his  exultation.  They  were 
Israelites  "  to  whom  belonged  the  adoption  as  of  children,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  testament,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
service  of  God  and  the  promises,  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom  is  Christ  according  to  the  flesh,  who  is  over  all  things. 
(Rom.  IX,  V.  5.) 

But,  Jew  as  he  was  and  proud  of  his  lineage,  he  was  also  proud 
of  the  city  in  which  he  was  bom.  "I  am  a  Jew,"  he  says,  "of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city."  (Acts  xxi,  39.) 
Here,  too,  he  had  reason  to  rejoice.  The  fame  of  his  birthplace  at 
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a  centre  of  learning,  and  its  commercial  importance  justified  his 
harmless  vanity.  Pride  of  race,  however,  and  civic  allegiance  were 
not  so  strong  in  Panl's  soul  as  to  make  him  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  he  belonged  to  a  wider  confederation,  that  he  was  a 
Boman  citizen,  that  he  possessed  the  privilege  of  fellowship  in  the 
great  Empire  which  extended  from  Mesopotamia  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  Nor,  when  occasion  arose,  was  he  slow  to  assert  the 
rights  that  inhered  in  that  dignity.  "  They  have  beaten  us  pub- 
licly, uncondemned,"  he  says  in  Phillippi,  "  men  that  are  Bomans, 
and  have  cast  us  into  prison  and  now  they  cast  us  out  privately." 
(AcU  XVI,  39.)  Again  in  Jerusalem,  when  stretched  on  the  rack, 
he  whispered  to  the  Centurion :  "  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge 
a  man  that  is  a  Boman  and  uncondemned?  {Acts  xzii,  25),  and 
the  magic  of  the  words  nvis  Romatvus  stayed  the  executioner's 
lash.  Finally,  through  the  potency  of  the  formula,  "  I  appeal 
to  Caesar"  (Acta  xxv,  11),  the  charge  for  which  he  had  been 
detained  in  prison  two  years  was  placed  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  petty  court  or  magistrate  and  referred  to  the  great  tribunal 
of  Csesar  himself,  and  Paul  went  in  person  to  Bome. 

Thus  was  St.  Paul  willing  to  take  advantage  of  those  rights 
and  immunities.  He  knew  it  was  an  insult  to  the  great  common- 
wealth to  degrade  a  Boman,  to  make  him  suffer  unjustly,  a  crime; 
and  to  that  extent  did  he  value  those  merely  adventitious  aids 
in  enhancing  the  dignity  of  the  common  nature  of  mankind.  Is 
it  not  permissible  to  see  in  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul,  this  boasting 
of  his  race  and  his  city,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  political 
a£51iations,  the  feeling  that  the  dignities  he  enjoyed  were  merely 
adumbrations  of  the  greater  honors  of  which  he  was  the  apostle, 
and  the  nobler  citizenship  to  be  obtained  through  union  with  the 
true  believers  in  that  larger  confederation  of  which  he  speaks  to 
the  Ephesians,  "where  there  would  be  no  more  strangers  and 
foreigners,  but  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints  and  the  domestics 
of  God."    {Ejili.  u.  19.) 

The  attitude  which  St.  Paul  thus  took  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance as  illustrating  to  some  extent  his  views  regarding  the  effect 
which  belief  in  the  new  faith  should  have  in  determining  the 
stand  the  convert  should  take  towards  old  lines  of  distinction 
and  former  political  or  social  connections.  These  statements  and 
incidents  in  the  career  of  the  apostle  occur  at  different  times  in 
his  life;  they  were  made  in  various  circumstances,  and  may  thus 
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be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  settled  policy  which  he  had 
adopted  towards  the  social  enTlroimient  into  which  his  apostolic 
labors  carried  him  and  as  being  indissolnbly  associated  with  the 
general  character  of  his  Christian  mission.  He,  above  and  beyond 
his  colleagues,  deserved  the  title,  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  fmd  on 
him  more  than  on  any  of  the  others  rested  the  burden  of  defining 
for  the  neoph3rte  Christians  how  they  should  comport  themselves 
towards  the  established  political  and  social  order. 

It  is  true  that  St.  Paid's  mission,  like  that  of  his  Divine  Master, 
was  not  primarily  for  the  social  regeneration  of  men,  but  for 
their  spiritual  redemption.  Social  conditions  change,  but  the 
problem  of  attaining  salvation  is  eternally  the  same,  and  the  road 
thither  never  varies,  lliis  is  what  gives  the  gospel  its  perennial 
vitality.  Each  age  has  its  own  special  needs  and  to  each  the 
gospel  supplies  an  answer  so  clear  and  cogent  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  delivered  for  jnst  such  contin- 
gencies. It  was  BO  when  paganism  was  driven  out  of  its  en- 
trenchments in  Qreek  Philosophy  in  the  great  Trinitarian  and 
Christological  struggle;  it  was  so  when  the  order  and  culture  of 
the  old  civilization  seemed  threatened  with  extinction  in  the  wav? 
of  heathen  barbarism  and  anarchy  which  opened  the  middle  ages. 
Beligious  and  social  chaos  were  averted  by  the  mighty  force  of 
truth  and  unity  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 

The  present,  like  the  past,  has  its  own  peculiar  problem.  The 
rejection  of  authority  and  the  assertion  of  individual  judgment 
in  matters  of  religion  in  the  16th  century  led  to  the  rejection  of 
authority  in  matters  political  and  the  demand  for  political  equality. 
Since  then  the  field  of  "contention  has  been  widened.  Political 
equality  has  not  resulted  in  the  equal  distribution  of  material 
advantages  and  privations,  and  the  way  to  the  attainment  of 
equality,  economic  as  well  as  political,  it  is  asserted,  is  throng 
the  destruction  of  the  existing  social  order.  The  anarchist  and 
the  individualist  see  the  desired  result  in  the  removal  of  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  prevailing  social  conditions,  the  colleo- 
tivist  and  communist  still  further  extending  social  control.  To 
many  in  both  camps  religion  makes  no  appeal.  The  lack  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  the  anarchist  finds  its  counterpart  in  the 
economic  necessity  of  the  philosophic  socialist. 

The  exigencies  of  this  propaganda  have  at  times  turned  the 
minds  of  men  in  both  parties  to  seek  in  the  life  and  Words  of 
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Christ  argmn«nts  to  support  their  respective  Bjsteins.  Hia  teachings 
and  His  life  have  been  so  construed  that  He  stands  forth  in  their 
pages,  if  not  the  founder,  at  least  the  advocate  and  exemplar,  of  their 
theories.  In  the  words  of  a  blasphemous  Frenchman,  "He  was 
le  bon  tans  culotte,"  to  others  He  was  a  demagogue  and  an  anarchist. 
It  is  said  of  Him  that  He  had  no  idea  of  civil  government;  that 
it  appeared  to  Him  an  abuse,  pure  and  simple.  His  conception 
of  the  world  was  socialist,  with  a  Galilean  coloring.  **Hi8  dream 
was  a  vast  social  revolution  in  which  rank  should  be  levelled  and 
all  authority  brought  low."  Another  writer  says:  "There  is  not 
one  of  our  great  moral  institutions  which  the  New  Testament  does 
not  ignore  or  condemn.  The  rights  of  property  are  denied  or 
suspected:  the  ties  of  family  are  broken  i  there  is  no  longer  any 
nation  or  patriotism.  The  morality  of  the  primitive  Christians 
is  homeless,  sexless  and  nationless."  In  the  same  manner  nu- 
merous phrases  have  ben  coined  to  express  the  social  import 
of  the  gospel.  We  find  one  man  saying:  Poverty  was  an  in- 
dispensable condition  for  gaining  admission  to  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  another  who  declares  that :  "  an  industrial  democracy 
would  be  the  social  actualization  of  Christianily.  It  is  the  logic 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt." 

In  view  of  the  wide  circulation  of  such  views  and  hundreds  of 
others  like  them,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  what  position 
St.  Paul  took  regarding  some  of  the  questions  which  are  thus 
stated  so  persistently.  Though  it  is  true  that  St.  Paul  does  not 
give  any  systematic  exposition  of  Christianity  as  a  social  scheme, 
it  would  be  an  injustice  to  him  to  say  that  he  did  not  realize  that 
certain  conditions  of  life  were  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
Christian  ideal  of  perfection.  He  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the 
message  of  salvation  of  Christian  liberty  and  fraternal  love  in 
communities  where  family  ties  were  practically  annulled,  where 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  felt  directly  or  indirectly  the  evils  of 
the  slave-system,  and  in  which  there  was  no  bond  of  unity  except 
that  imposed  from  without.  Hence,  though  St.  Paul  had  no 
desire  to  interfere  in  the  secular  affairs  of  his  time,  or  to  antago- 
nise any  class,  or  to  advocate  the  claims  of  any  special  form  of 
society,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
to  leave  nothing  undone  toward  promoting  the  success  of  his 
special  mission  and  to  instruct  his  converts  as  to  their  duties 
towards  the  social  organism  on  which  he  wad  laying  the  founda- 
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tions  of  the  future  great  fabric  of  Christianity.  On  him  rested 
the  obligation  of  determining  for  all  time  who  were  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Christian  fold  and  who,  because  of  their  condition,  their 
calling,  or  their  crimes,  were  to  be  excluded. 

Though  he  was  as  one  bom  out  of  due  time,  and  though  he 
was  the  least  of  the  apostles,  he  labored  more  abundantly  than  all 
the  rest  (1  Cor.  xv,  10),  he  waa  instructed  by  Christ  Himself  and 
thus  he  may  reasonably  be  considered  to  have  been  in  a  position 
to  judge  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  regarding  certain 
states  and  conditions  of  life  as  being  incompatible  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  gospel.  Hence,  while  we  may  not  expect  to  find 
in  St.  Paul's  writings  a  detailed  enunciation  of  the  principles  of 
social  science,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  find  evidence  which  will 
be  convincing  as  to  whether  Our  Lord's  teaching  was  disruptive 
of  social  order  or  whether  it  was  productive  of  such  union  among 
men  as  can  be  described  as  communistic,  or  socialist. 

Turning  then  to  what  may  be  called  the  social  science  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  if  such  a  phrase  is  permissible,  and  taking 
his  ideas  regarding  the  constitution  of  society,  ideas  which  are 
piesupposed  rather  than  expressed,  we  find  that  the  fundamental 
predicate,  the  ultimate  unit  of  society  to  his  mind  was  the  indi- 
vidual composed  of  a  body  and  soul.  By  reason  of  this  duality 
there  are  two  spheres  of  human  activity,  the  physical  and  spiritual, 
and  through  the  proper  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  his  higher 
nature  man  is  capable  of  working  out  for  himself  a  destiny  that 
transcends  material  conditions.  This  doctrine  of  freedom  and 
responsibility  underlies  the  entire  scheme  of  life  taught  by  St. 
Paul  and  at  times  finds  explicit  expression.  Writing  to  the  Bomans 
{xii,  23)  he  says:  "  But  I  see  another  law  in  my  members  fighting 
against  the  law  of  my  mind  and  captivating  me  in  the  law  of  sin 
tliat  is  in  my  members."  Further  on  in  the  same  epistle  (viif,  3) 
not  only  the  principle  but  its  results  are  enunciated.  "  For,  if  you 
live  according  to  the  flesh,  you  shall  die,  but,  if,  by  the  spirit, 
jou  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  you  shall  live."  Man  is,  then, 
master  of  his  own  destiny.  He  has  the  faculty  of  willing  and 
choosing  and  by  reason  of  this  endowment  he  is  placed  above  the 
predestination  of  the  sociologist  as  well  as  the  predestination  of 
the  theologian. 

Paul  next  viewed  society  as  a  great  confederation  of  humanity 
joined  together  by  a  common  faith  in  Christ.    This  thought  is 
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fundamental  in  all  his  teaching  Tegarding  human  relations.  In 
his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (zii,  12)  he  says :  For  in  one  spirit 
were  we  all  haptised  into  one  body,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile, 
whether  bond  or  free.  There  are  many  members  but  one  body. 
The  same  thought  finds  expression  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans 
(xii,  5.  6).  "  For  as  in  one  body  we  have  many  members,  but  all 
members  have  not  the  same  office,  so  we  being  many  are  one  body 
in  Christ,  and  everyone  members  of  another."  The  close  fellow- 
ship implied  in  this  great  union  did  not  exclude  ties  of  nationality 
nor  of  race.  Paul  himself  was  not  less  a  Christian  because  he 
was  bom  a  Jew  nor  because  he  was  a  Boman  citizen.  The  bond, 
the  coherent  principle,  in  this  confederacy,  was  stronger  than 
that  of  race  or  class  or  state,  it  came  from  the  natural  human 
instinct  of  association  sanctified  by  faith  and  Christian  love. 
"Be  ye  therefore,"  says  Paul,  "followers  of  Christ  and  walk  in 
love  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us."    (Eph.  y,  1,  2.) 

That  nothing  of  a  communistic  or  socialistic  character  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  with  the  great  brotherhood  of 
mankind  rendering  and  accepting  mutual  service,  is  clear  from  his 
many  references  to  differences  of  gifts  and  differences  of  ministry. 
In  fact  the  very  equality  which  he  preached,  the  equality  of  a 
spiritual  destiny,  had  its  root  in  inequality,  "  For  I  mean  not  that 
others  should  be  eased  and  you  burdened,  but  by  an  equality.  In 
this  present  time  let  your  abundance  supply  their  want,  that  their 
abundance  may  supply  your  want,  that  there  may  be  an  equality." 

Coming  down  to  more  practical  things  and  dealing  with  the 
administrative  affairs  of  society,  we  find  St.  Paul  teaching  that 
not  only  is  civil  authority  necessary  but  that  it  derives  its  power 
from  God.  Resistance  to  it  means  contravention  of  divine  law, 
and  obedience  an  obligation  imposed  by  conscience.  "  For  there 
is  no  power,"  he  says,  "but  from  God,  and  those  that  are,  are 
ordained  of  God.  And  they  that  resist  purchase  to  themselves 
damnation.  .  .  .  Wherefore  be  subject  of  necessity,  not  only  for 
wrath  but  also  for  conscience  sake.  For  therefore  also  you  pay 
tribute.  For  they  are  ministers  of  God  serving  unto  this  purpose. 
Render  therefore  to  all  men  their  dues.  Tribute  to  whom  tribute 
is  due:  custom  to  whom  custom:  fear  to  whom  fear,  honor  to 
whom  honor."    (Rom.  xui,  1  seq.) 

The  same  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  authority  and  subordination 
which  governed  his  conception  of  civil  government  ruled  the  mind 
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of  St.  Paul  in  regard  to  other  states  of  life.  He  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  obedience  in  the  family  {Col.  lu,  18-25)  and  above 
all,  recognizing  the  existence  of  different  classes  in  society,  he 
urged  mutual  forbearance  and  kindness  as  the  means  of  promoting 
harmony  and  success.  "  Servants,"  he  says,  "  be  obedient  to  them 
that  are  your  lords  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling 
in  the  simplicity  of  your  heart  as  to  Christ.  Not  serving  to  the  eye 
as  it  were  pleasing  men,  but  as  servants  of  Christ  doing  the  will 
of  Qod  from  the  heart.  .  .  .  And  you  masters  do  the  same  things 
to  them,  forbearing  threatenings,  knowing  that  the  Lord  both  of 
them  and  you  is  in  heaven,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons 
with  him."    (Col.  ill,  20  seq.) 

As  the  inequality  of  station  implied  in  the  position  of  master 
and  servant  arises  from  unequal  distribution  of  property  and 
wealth,  we  find  that  St.  Paul,  accepting  the  fact,  accepted  also  the 
cause.  In  the  first  place,  not  only  does  he  not  raise  any  objection 
to  the  holding  of  private  property  as  being  inconsistent  with 
Christianity,  but  he  states  that  its  acquisition  is  part  of  the  duty 
of  those  on  whom  others  are  dependent.  "  For  neither,"  he  says, 
"  ought  the  children  to  lay  up  for  the  parents  but  the  parents  for 
the  children."  (2  Cor.  xii,  14.)  In  addition  to  being  legitimate 
he  regards  the  possession  of  wealth  as  desirable  inasmuch  as  it 
affords  the  means  and  opportunity  to  practice  certain  virtues. 
"  Therefore,"  he  says  to  the  Galatians  (vi,  10)  speaking  of  charity 
and  good  works,  "  while  we  have  time,  let  us  work  good  to  all  men 
but  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  the  faith." 
In  fact  he  exhorts  men  (Eph.  iv,  28)  to  lay  up  more  than  is 
necessary  for  their  own  needs  in  order  to  be  of  service  to  others. 

The  fact  that  there  were  not  many  wise  according  to  the  flesh, 
not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  (1  Cor.  i,  26)  proves  that  the 
Christian  Church  was  mostly  recruited  from  among  the  poor  and 
the  lowly,  but  the  presence  of  even  a  few  who  were  wise  or  mighty 
or  noble  shows  that  the  new  faith  had  not  levelled  all  distinctions. 
There  were  rich  men  in  the  Church  even  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul, 
yet  they  are  never  ordered  to  renounce  their  possessions  on  pain 
of  exclusion  from  the  community.  St.  Paul  does  not  suggest  to 
Philemon  that  he  should  cease  to  be  a  slave  owner.  He  sends 
back  to  him  the  runaway  Onesimus  but  he  exhorts  the  master 
to  receive  not  as  a  servant  but  instead  of  a  servant  a  most  dear 
brother  (PhiUm.  i,  16.)    He  writes  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  vi.  18) 
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to  "  charge  the  rich  of  this  world  not  to  he  high-minded,  nor  to 
trust  in  the  uncertainty  of  riches,  but  in  the  living  God."  He 
exhorts  them  "  to  do  good,  to  be  rich  in  good  works,  to  give 
easily  to  communicate  to  others.    (1  Tim.  vi,  18.) 

Though  none  was  more  insistent  than  St.  Paul  in  his  decla- 
rations regarding  the  necessity  of  almsgiving  and  the  claims  which 
the  poor  have  on  their  more  fortunate  brethren  he  was  far  from 
identifying  poverty  with  holiness.  For  his  own  part  he  says  he 
will  be  a  charge  to  no  one.  "  For  you  remember,  brethren,"  he 
says  to  the  Thessalonians,  (ii,  9)  "our  labor  and  toU,  working 
night  and  day  lest  we  should  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you." 

The  sturdy  spirit  of  independence  which  led  him  to  work  at 
his  rough  trade  rather  than  accept  the  bounty  of  others  does  not 
deprive  St.  Paid  of  the  credit  of  having  laid  in  the  large  missionary 
field  where  he  labored  the  foundations  of  the  systematic  alms- 
giving and  charity  which  were  so  characteristic  of  the  early  Church. 
He  admits  the  existence  of  an  indigent  class  who  are  dependent 
on  the  charity  of  others,  and  he  himself  made  many  collections 
for  needy  churches  among  those  who  were  more  fortimate  {Oal.  n, 
10,  1  Cor.  XVI,  1.,  2  Cor.  vni,  4,  ix,  1,  Bom.  xv,  25,  Acts  xi, 
19,  ixiv,  17).  He  constantly  asserts,  however,  in  every  case 
that  the  offerings  are  volimtary  and  to  be  made  from  interior 
promptings  of  charity  rather  than  from  any  external  title  in- 
herent in  the  needy  or  the  community.  (1  Cor.  xvi,  2.)  Though 
everyone  who  was  able  was  bound  to  give,  the  reward  was  pro- 
portioned not  to  the  measure  but  to  the  motive  of  the  gift.  And 
finally,  as  showing  that  charity,  not  justice,  was  the  basis  of  alms- 
giving, we  have  his  famous  phrases,  or  Hymn  of  Charity  as  it  haa 
been  called.  (1  Cor.  xiii,  1-3.)  "  If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  if  I  should  have  prophecy  and 
should  know  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and  if  I  should 
have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  motmtains,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing.  And  if  I  should  distribute  all  my  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,  and  if  I  should  deliver  my  body  to  be  bumed> 
and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing." 

Turning  to  another  sphere  of  human  relations,  we  find  the 
same  clearness  and  force  in  the  manner  in  which  St.  Paul  asserts 
the  unity  and  sanctity  of  marriage  as  the  basis  of  sound  social 
ideals.  Except  when  faith  is  endangered  he  will  not  permit 
divorce  even  from  an  imbeliever  (1  Cor.  ni,  12).  He  taught  the 
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virtueB  of  kindnesa,  jnstice  and  freedom  which,  spreading  outward 

and  upward,  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Thus,  though  St.  Paul  did  not  profess  to  be  a  teacher  of  social 
or  economic  science,  we  fnd  enough  in  his  writings  to  enable  us 
to  draw  in  rough  outline  at  least  the  scheme  of  social  organisation 
existent  or  potential  which  to  his  mind  would  not  conflict  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel.  To  him,  men  without  abandoning 
the  ties  of  family,  of  race,  or  of  nationality,  but  with  racial  pride 
and  animosity  removed  from  their  hearts,  were  to  be  united  in 
fraternal  fellowship  in  one  large  Christian  federation.  Society 
was  to  be  transformed  into  something  truly  catholic,  rising  above, 
but  not  obliterating,  other  distinctions.  Men  were  to  be  mindful 
of  their  duty  to  the  Creator  and  tiius  would  the  true  nature  and 
aims  of  government  be  understood  and  exemplified  and  thus  would 
the  mutual  duties  and  obligations  of  ruler  and  subject  be  defined 
and  observed.  With  one  heart  and  one  soul  each  should  have  his 
place  in  this  spiritual  commonwealth,  and  each,  performing  the 
duties  of  his  state  and  calling,  would  serve  all  through  a  service 
of  love  to  his  maker. 

There  is  true  individualism  here,  because  nowhere  are  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  individual  so  fully  asserted.  But  this  in- 
dividualism is  not  anarchy:  because  in  freeing  men  from  attach- 
ment to  earthly  things  the  way  was  opened  to  closer  union  with 
God  and  to  communion  with  their  fellows.  Nor  was  the  com- 
munion which  St.  Paul  preached  communism,  unless  it  be  the 
communism  "which  raises  the  social  connection  of  human  beings 
from  the  sphere  of  convention  to  that  of  moral  obligation,  the 
socialism  which  rests  not  upon  a  conflict  of  interests,  but  upon 
the  consciousness  of  spiritual  unity  and  a  common  goal."  With 
a  mind  at  once  prophetic  and  apostolic,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  saw  new  forms  of  society  and  a  new  concept  of  humanity 
arising  from  the  seeds  sown  by  Christ  and  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospels;  he  saw  the  causes  of  dissension  and  hatred  vanish  and 
he  conjured  up  the  vision  of  the  time  when,  in  the  light  of  faith. 
And  through  the  influence  of  charity,  there  would  be  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  neither  bond  or  free,  neither  male  nor  female,  but 
all  one  in  Christ.    {Oal.  iii,  28.) 
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A.  O.  H.  Scholarships.  Mr.  John  Joseph  Phillips  of  "Neyr 
York  Citj  has  been  appointed  to  the  Hibernian  Scholarship 
recently  founded  by  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  New 
York  County.  The  Hibernian  Scholarships  continue  to  in- 
crease in  number.  The  other  A.  O.  H.  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity are  Charles  Patrick  McDonnell  of  Florence,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Christian  James  McWilliams  of  Brooklyn,  New  York ; 
and  James  Enright  Woods  of  New  London,  Connecticut.  In 
the  near  future,  A.  O.  H.  scholars  are  expected  from  Hlinois, 
Indiana,  and  Montana.  Quite  recently  the  Hibernians  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  founded  a  Scholarship  at  the  University. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  these  scholarships  is  regular  instruc- 
tion in  the  language,  literature,  history,  and  antiquities  of 
Ireland.  Eventually  the  A.  O.  H.  scholars  at  the  University 
will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  student  body  pursuing  the  courses 
of  the  Gaelic  Chair  founded  in  1894  by  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  at  the  Omaha  convention.  The  present  occupant 
of  the  Chair  is  Dr.  John  Joseph  Dunn,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  younger  generation  of  Celtologists. 

Lecture  on  Temperance.  Among  the  conditions  of  the 
Chair  of  Psychology,  founded  at  the  opening  of  the  University 
by  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society  of  America,  is  the 
delivery  of  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  the  life  and 
work  of  Father  Matthew,  the  great  Irish  Apostle  of  Temper- 
ance. This  year  the  first  of  these  lectures  was  given  at  the 
University  on  January  5th  by  the  Very  Beverend  Alexander 
P.  Doyle,  C.  S.  P.,  on  "  The  Catholic  Church  and  The  Pro- 
hibition Movement."  The  second  lecture  was  given  on  Jan- 
uary 2&th  by  Rev.  Peter  O'Callaghan,  C.  S.  P.,  of  St  Mary's 
Church,  Chicago,  on  "  The  Power  of  Example  in  Temperance 
Reform." 
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Illustrated  Lecture.  One  of  the  most  interesting  public 
lectures  of  the  year  was  delivered  January  12th  on  "  The 
Buined  Cities  of  Asia  Minor,"  by  Dr.  David  M.  Eobinson 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
with  views  taken  by  the  lecturer  himself  on  the  occasion  of  an 
archseologioal  expedition  into  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor. 

Donations.  The  University  has  recently  received  the  sum 
of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Ann  Yamall 
of  Philadelphia.  The  will  of  Mrs.  Yamall  was  made  in  1886 
and  this  bequest  was  probably  one  of  the  first  made  by  indi- 
vidual Catholics  for  the  support  and  development  of  the 
University. 

Registration.  The  registered  students  at  the  University 
number  this  juar  about  three  hundred  and  sixty.  Of  these, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  are  lay  students  and  come  mostly  from 
our  leading  Catholic  Colleges  and  High  Schools.  The  eccle- 
siastical students  number  two  hundred,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  are  novices  of  the  several  religious  orders  whose 
colleges  adjoin  the  University.  The  other  fifty-eight  are  secu- 
lar ecclesiastics,  forty-three  of  whom  are  residents  in  Divinity 
Hall  and  fifteen  in  the  Apostolic  Mission  House.  Of  the 
religious  ecclesiastics,  the  Dominicans  number  thirty-seven,  the 
Holy  Cross  Fathers  thirty-one,  the  Paulists  twenty-seven,  the 
Marists  twenty-two,  the  Franciscans  nineteen,  and  the  Sul- 
picians  four.  Thirty  states  are  represented  in  the  University, 
also  the  following  foreign  countries: — British  West  Indies, 
Canada,  Germany,  Ireland,  England,  Cuba,  France,  Russia, 
Hungary,  and  the  Philippines. 

Lecture  on  Engineering.  On  Friday,  February  3rd,  Mr. 
Benjamin  T.  Allen,  Chief  Engineer,  Harrisburg  Foundry  and 
Machine  Works,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  in  Assembly  Room, 
McMahon  Hall,  on  "  The  Development  of  the  High  Speed 
Corliss  Engine."  This  lecture  was  largely  attended,  both  by 
the  students  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  of  the 
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University  and  by  mechanical  engineers  from  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  proved  highly  interesting  and  instructive  to  all. 

Contest  in  Elocution.  On  the  evening  of  January  25, 
1911,  the  Junior  Class  held  its  Contest  in  Elocution  in  the 
Assembly  Room  of  McMahon  Hall.  Of  the  seven  contestants, 
Messrs.  Bernard  A.  Kvmmer  and  Frederick  C.  Dietz  were 
awarded  the  first  and  second  prize,  respectively.  The  Judges 
were  Doctors  Turner,  McCarthy  and  Lennox. 
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Most  EsyBBBiTD  Patuox  Johk  "Rtas,  D.  D. 

The  death  of  Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia  has  deprived 
the  TTniversity  of  one  of  ite  most  zealous  and  enlightened 
Directors,  a  true  friend,  wise  in  council  and  untiring  in  active 
cooperation  in  everything  that  promoted  the  cause  of  higher 
education.  Patrick  John  Kyan  was  bom  at  Thurles,  Tippe- 
rary,  February  26,  1831.  He  made  his  early  studies  at  home 
and  in  a  private  school  in  Dublin.  Entering  Carlow  College 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  continued  his  study  of  the  classics 
and  completed  his  philosophical  and  theological  course  in  1852. 
After  having  been  ordained  sub-deacon  he  came  to  this  country 
end  was  appointed  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  St.  Louis.  In  1853  he  was  ordained  priest 
and  appointed  to  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  St.  Louis. 
In  1860  he  was  transferred  to  the  Cathedral.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  Chaplain  of  the  military  prison  and  hospitaL 
In  1872  he  was  appointed  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  St.  Louis, 
where  he  remained  until  1883,  when  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Philadelphia.  During  the  seventeen  years  of  his 
administration,  that  important  province  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress both  in  material  and  in  spiritual  prosperity.  The  Arch- 
bishop was  known  throughout  the  English  speaking  world  as  an 
orator  of  exceptional  ability  and  effectiveness.  Religion,  Educa^ 
tion,  Charity  and  the  public  welfare  were  his  favorite  subjects, 
and  the  cause  of  humanity  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
Church  always  found  in  him  a  ready  and  able  champion.  Hia 
death  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  February  11,  1911, 
threw  the  whole  Church  in  America  into  mourning,  and  called 
forth  expressions  of  esiteem  and  veneration  from  many  dis- 
tinguished men  outside  the  fold.    May  he  rest  in  Peace. 
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"  L«t  there  be  progress,  therefore ;  k  vldespread  and  eager  progreas 
in  erery  century  and  epoch,  both  of  indirldaala  and  of  the  general 
body,  of  erery  Christian  and  of  the  vhole  Church,  a  progicM  in  intelli- 
gence, knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  always  within  their  natural  Umita, 
and  without  sacrifice  of  the  identity  of  Catholic  teaching,  feeling  and  , 
opinion."— 8t.  ViKonT  or  Lnin,  Ommumil,  e.  S. 
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THE  CORONATION  OATH  OF  THE  BRITISH 
SOVEREIGN.' 


Those  may  be  counted  almost  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  who 
remember  to  have  seen  the  onoe  famous  monument  in  the  popu- 
lous metropolis  of  the  far-reaching  British  Empire,  which  Pope, 
the  Catholic  poet,  spoke  of  with  scorn  in  his  "The  Man  of  Ross :" 

"  Where  London's  column  pointing  to  the  sky, 
Like  a  tall  bully  lifts  its  head  and  lies." 

Thus  ran  its  inscription:  "This  pillar  was  set  up  in  per- 
petual remembrance  of  that  most  dreadful  burning  of  this  Prot- 
estant city,  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  teaching  and  malice 
of  the  Popish  faction,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1666,  in 
order  to  the  carrying  out  of  their  horrid  plot  for  the  extirpating 
the  Protestant  religion  and  old  English  liberty  and  the  intro- 
duction of  popery  and  slavery."  Men  grew  ashamed  of  the 
brazen  lie,  and  it  was  erased  in  1831.  Most  Englishmen,  except 
a  prejudiced  and  fanatical  minority,  have  long  ago,  too,  grown 
to  be  ashamed  of  anod:her  wanton  insult  to  the  twelve  mil- 
lions of  Catholics  scattered  throughout  the  British  Empire, 

'  What  is  commonly  called  the  "  Coronation  Oath  "  is  a  form  of  solemn 
"  Declaration "  which,  according  to  the  enactment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
(1689),  should  be  made  by  every  firitish  sovereign  either  at  the  coronation 
or  at  the  first  assembly  of  Parliament  after  the  accession,  "whichever 
shall  first  happen,"  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  expresses  it. — (EorroB). 
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which  had  its  origin  in  the  same  panic,  caused  by  the  lies  and 
murderous  perjuries  of  the  infamous  Titus  Oates — an.  insult 
not  to  Catholics  only  and  the  supreme  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  also  to  our  revered  king ;  and  moreover  a  standing 
record,  quite  foreign  to  the  present  broad-minded  common- 
sense  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  of  a  time  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  very  discreditable  period  of  our  history.  This  from 
an  earthly  point  of  view ;  but,  what  is  far  worse,  a  permanent 
blasphemy  against  Gk>d'8  most  wonderful  dispensation  of  love 
in  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  an  insult  to  His 
Virgin  Mother  and  the  Court  of  Heaven.  We  refer  of  course, 
to  the  "  Royal  Dedlaration,"  required  of  every  sovereign  amidst 
tile  pageantry  and  solemn  tradition  of  ceremonial  on  the  com- 
mencement of  each  new  reign.  But  public  opinion  moves 
dowly,  and  not  until  the  year  of  grace  1910  did  it  become 
sufficiently  positive  and  united  to  force  those  most  responsible 
for  legislation  into  action  to  erase  what  Cardinal  Wiseman 
long  ago  spoke  of  as  "an  act  of  national  apostasy,"  and  a  former 
Prime  Minister  as  "a  stain  upon  the  statute  book  of  the  realm." 

In  days  of  greater  toleration  and  increased  enlightenment  we 
are  apt  to  forget,  and  are  glad  to  forget,  the  narrow-mindedness 
and  persecution  of  a  former  age.  But  this  forgetfulness  fre- 
quently carries  with  it  a  want  of  appreciation  of  greater  liberty, 
and  too  soon  we  forget  to  give  a  full  measure  of  praise  to  those 
who  have  borne  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  struggle.  It 
may  then  be  of  some  interest  and  value  to  gather  together,  in 
retrospect,  from  the  mass  of  ephemeral  literature  published 
during  the  years  of  the  conflict  a  brief  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  oath,  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  its  change  and 
the  motives  which  influenced  the  contending  parties. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689  (1  William  and  Mary,  S2,  c2.) 
enacted  that  "Every  sovereign  shall  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  first  Parliament  after  coming  to  the  Crown, 
on  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  or  at  the  coronation  (whichever  shall  first 
happen)  make,  subscribe  and  audibly  repeat  the  Declaration 
made  in  30  King  Charles  II  [1678]  entitled  '  an  Act  for  the 
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more  effectual  preserving  of  the  King's  person  and  govern- 
ment by  disabling  papists  from  sitting  in  either  House  of 
Parliament.' " 

The  Declaration  ran  as  follows: 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  in  the  presence  of  God  profess, 
testify  and  declare  that  I  do  believe  that  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  there  is  not  any  Transubstantiation  of  the  Elements  of  Bread 
and  Wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  at  or  after  the  consecration 
tiiereof  by  any  person  whatever.  And  that  the  Invocation  or  Adoration  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other  saint,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  they 
are  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous. 
And  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  testify  and  declare  that  I  do 
make  this  Declaration  and  every  part  thereof  in  the  plain  and  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words  read  unto  me  as  they  are  commonly  understood  by 
English  Protestants,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation  or  Mental  Bsaervar 
tion  whatever,  and  without  any  dispensation  already  granted  to  me  by 
the  Pope,  or  any  other  authority  or  person  whatever,  or  without  ai^  hope 
of  any  such  dispensation  from  any  person  or  auUiorify  whatever,  or 
without  thinking  that  I  am  or  can  be  acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or 
absolved  of  this  declaration  or  any  part  thereof,  although  the  Pop^  or 
any  other  person  or  persons,  or  power  whatsoever,  should  dispense  or 
cancel  the  same,  or  declare  that  it  was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning." 

This  oath  was  part  of  that  fearful  system  of  persecution  which 
ground  down  and  crushed  out  the  liberty  and  energy  of  our 
loyal  Catholic  ancestors.  It  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated 
here  how  the  legislators  of  the  country  foimd  by  experience 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  actual  infliction  of  death  aroused  a 
life-giving  enthusiasm  among  Catholics  and  a  keen  sympathy 
among  the  beholders  of  the  suffering  of  the  martyrs,  even 
though  they  shared  not  their  hedief,  or  had  in  their  weakness 
conformed  under  pressure  to  the  requirements  of  the  State 
religion.  And  therefore  these  wicked,  though  wise,  counsellors 
for  the  most  part  ceased  to  make  use  of  the  executioner's  block 
and  the  foul  dungeon,  or  to  employ  the  rack,  the  thumb-screw 
or  other  instruments  of  torture  to  turn  the  misguided  papists 
from  the  error  of  their  way.  They  provided  instead  the  penal 
system  of  quiet  oppression,  the  £20  fine  a  lunar  month,  for  non- 
attendance  at  the  established  church,  the  great  reward  for  in- 
formation which  should  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  a  priest,  the 
punishments  for  hearing  mass  or  receiving  the  sacraments  or  for 
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harboring  a  priest,  and  the  hundred  other  well-known  means  for 
curtailing  the  liberty,  despoiling  the  property  and  endangering 
the  lives  of  those  who  were  staunch  to  their  Catholic  principles. 
The  folly  of  James  II's  policy  led  to  the  enactment  of  more 
stringent  laws,  and  besides  the  inability  of  Catholics  to  hold 
rank  in  the  army,  to  follow  any  liberal  profession,  still  less,  to 
sit  in  Parliament,  Catholics  could  not,  under  William  of  Orange, 
inherit  land,  which  went  to  their  nearest  kin  who  was  a  Prot- 
estant, and  after  1700  they  could  not  purchase  landed  property. 
At  no  time  was  intolerance  more  at  its  height  than  when  Titus 
Gates,  in  1678,  fanned  evil  prejudices  into  a  flame  by  his  in- 
famous perjuries ;  and  it  would  be  incredible  how  one  who  was 
known  to  be  so  utterly  unprincipled  should  have  been  believed 
on  evidence  quite  uncorroborated,  had  it  not  been  thought  that 
there  was  some  possibility  of  the  banished  James  reasserting 
his  claims  to  the  throne  with  the  aid  of  Louis  XIV. 

This  oath  was  in  force  from  1678  till  the  Bill  for  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  passed  in  1829,  and  had  to  be  taken  by  all 
oflBce-holders  under  the  Crown,  and  by  all  members  of  either 
House  of  Parliament.  By  the  Act  of  1829  all  were  released 
from  this  necessity  except  the  sovereign,  the  Lords  Chancellors 
of  England  and  Ireland  and  a  few  others ;  and  in  1867  all  were 
released  save  the  sovereign.  When  the  oath  was  taken  by  Queen 
Victoria  in  1837  a  vigorous  protest  was  made  by  Dr.  Lingard, 
the  historian,  who  spoke  of  it  as  owing  its  origin  to  the  perjuries 
of  an  impostor  and  the  delusion  of  a  nation;  but  as  her  reign 
drew  on  to  sixty  years  and  prejudice  gradually  dissolved  before 
more  liberal  tendencies,  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  a  new 
generation,  had  almost  forgotten  its  existence.  It  is  true  that 
as  the  Queen  grew  to  a  ripe  old  age,  provident  men,  such  as 
the  late  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  saw  what 
would  again  in  a  short  time  be  required.  He  frequently  spoke 
of  it  at  public  gatherings,  and  three  years  before  the  Queen's 
death,  he  approached  a  cabinet  minister,  only  to  be  met  with 
a  stolid  determination  on  the  part  of  the  govenmient  to  take  no 
active  part  in  the  matter.  But  neither  he  nor  Catholic  peers 
realized  on  the  accession  of  EdwardVII  in  1901  that  it  would  be 
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too  late  to  alter  it  until  the  chancellor  met  their  demand  by  the 
reply  that  Parliament  alone  could  alter  or  abolish  the  Declara- 
tion, and  the  statutary  law  required  (so  it  was  then  thoi^ht)  that 
the  Declaration  should  be  made  before  any  legislation  could  be 
made  by  Parliament  in  the  next  reign.  Foiled  in  this  attempt, 
the  Cardinal  issued  a  pastoral  letter  on  February  25  ordering 
a  day  of  general  Communion  and  Exposition  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  reparation.  From  that  time  the  struggle,  thoi^h 
keener  at  one  time  than  at  another,  never  ceased  until  the  bill 
was  passed  for  the  abolition  of  anything  denunciatory  and  of- 
fensive, and  received  the  Boyal  Approval  by  Commission  on 
August  3,  1910. 

The  story  of  the  struggle,  initiated  in  the  House  of  Peers 
by  Lord  Braye,  and  continued  in  the  years  1901-1905,  is 
admirably  told  in  the  recently  published  Life  of  Herbert 
Vaughan.^ 

Briefly :  the  negative  attitude  of  the  Government ;  the  failure 
of  a  Joint  Commission  of  both  Houses ;  a  select  Commission  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  consisting  of  eight  Peers,  all  non-Catholics, 
who  did  not  consult  Catholic  wishes.  The  result  of  what  should 
have  been  the  mature  deliberations  of  picked  men  was  to  omit 
the  offensive  words  "superstitious"  and  "idolatrous"  and  sub- 
stitute for  them  "are  contrary  to  the  Protestant  religion,"  and  to 
change  the  long  rigmarole,  so  insulting  alike  to  Pope  and  King, 
to  the  words  "  unreservedly."  Certainly  polite  and  restrained 
words  were  used,  but  better  far,  surely,  was  the  old  formula 
in  all  its  nakedness,  claiming  an  indulgence  because  it  was 
bom  of  an  age  long  past,  of  prejudice,  intolerance  and  hatred, 
than  thus  to  have  a  deliberate  re-affirmation  in  the  enlightened 
twentieth  century  of  the  anti-Catholic  spirit  of  the  seventeenth. 
There  were,  too,  other  objections:  was  it  effective  for  its  pur- 
pose ?  Mr.  Snead-Cox  tells  us  how  Cardinal  Vaughan  laughed 
loud  when  he  read  their  Lordship's  weighty  decision,  that  the 
sovereign  should  solemnly  and  sincerely  profess,  tes'tify  and 
declare  that  the  Invocation  or  Adoration  of  the  saints  and  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  were  contrary  to  the  Protestant  religion. 

*B.  J.  O.  Sn«ad-Cox,  London,  1910. 
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"Why,  Pope  Leo,"  he  exclaimed,  "would  be  delighted  to  make 
that  statement  every  morning  before  breakfast."  Further,  it 
was  undesirable  that  the  sovereign  should  misrepresent  the 
doctrine  of  Catholics  by  speaking  of  the  Adoration  of  Our 
Lady  and  the  Saints,  or  select  for  pubHc  and  solemn  denial  the 
most  sacred  truths  of  the  Catholic  creed.  All  their  amend- 
ments which  tinkered  with  the  words,  proved  unsatisfactory 
to  one  or  other  party  within  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
whole  matter  fell  through.  Lord  Salisbury  shifted  the  whole 
blame  of  the  failure  onto  the  shoulders  of  the  Catholics,  and 
was  followed  by  the  London  Times  of  the  following  day,  which 
considered  itself  voicing  the  common  opinion  when  it  said: 
"The  law  of  this  coimtry  excludes  Boman  Catholics  from  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  the  royal  declaration  is  the  touch- 
stone necessary  to  determine  whether  any  given  candidate  is 
a  Boman  Catholic  or  not.  The  Boman  Catholics  want  to 
abolish  the  legal  and  regular  means  of  deciding  whether  the 
natural  heir  to  the  throne,  is  or  is  not,  disqualified,  knowing 
that  if  they  succeeded  in  this  they  would  go  far  to  rendfer  the 
law  nugatory.  Since  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  what  they 
really  want,  they  no  longer  profess  to  value  what  they  pretend 
to  want." 

Nothing  came  of  further  attempts  on  the  part  of  Catholics 
in  the  House  of  Parliament  to  introduce  l^islatiim.  A  bill  was 
brought  before  Parliamenrt  in  1905  but  was  abandoned  owing 
to  the  general  election.  Afterwards  the  fight  oonceming  the 
Education  Question,  in  which  Catholics  and  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  stood  side  by  side,  made  it  inopportune 
to  bring  forward  a  matter  which  would  introduce  controversial 
bitterness.  But  Catholics  prayed  and  spoke  and  wrote  until 
at  length  on  the  death  of  the  late  King  Edward  VII  it  was  seen 
that  times  were  ripe  for  the  change,  and  in  the  session  of  the 
last  Parliament  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  which  provided 
for  redress  was  passed  by  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Mr.  Asquith,  the  liberal  Prime  Minister,  was  not  out  of 
sympathy  with  his  hearers  when  he  said  in  the  debate  on  the 
measure  that  "the  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  this  Decla- 
ration." 
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In  earlier  years  very  forcible  opinions  had  been  expressed 
both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  Lord  Salisbury,  though  failing 
to  have  a  positive  policy,  had  described  the  oath  as  a  "stain  upon 
the  Statute  book."  Mr.  Balfour,  the  then  conservative  Prime 
Minister,  had  declared  its  language  "  very  unfortunate."  Mr. 
Redmond,  with  a  touch  of  Celtic  humor,  had  publicly  asserted 
that  he  and  the  Irish  would  oppose  the  settilement  of  the  Civil 
lists  and  a  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  salary.  Mr.  Costigan  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament  had  said  it  was  useless  as  the  fifth 
wheel  of  a  coacL  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  the  Premier,  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  give  the  motion  for  its  abolition  his  whole- 
hearted support.  The  Parliament  of  Canada,  supported  by  the 
two  millions  and  a  quarter  of  Catholics  in  the  Dominion,  on 
March,  1901,  had  passed  with  an  overwhelming  vote  the  follow- 
ing resolution :  "  That  such  a  Declaration  is  most  offensive  to 
the  dearest  convictions  of  all  Boman  Catholics.  That  the 
staunch  loyidty  of  his  Majesty's  Boman  Catholic  subjects  in 
Canada,  comprising  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  Dominion,  and  throughout  the  British  possessions, 
should  not  be  rewarded  by  their  being  chosen  alone  amongst  the 
believers  of  all  creeds,  and  branded  as  idolaters  by  the  sovereign. 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Declaration  referred  to 
in  the  above  Act  of  Settlement  should  be  amended  by  eliminating 
therefrom  all  expressions  which  are  especially  offensive  to  the 
leligiouB  belief  of  any  subject  of  the  "British  Crown."  From 
Malta,  too,  came  strong  expressions.  "England  owes  to  us 
this  tardy  act  of  justice" ;  from  the  Mauritius  and  the  lay  Catho- 
lics of  Ceylon,  and  from  British  India  in  which  the  Catholic 
people  of  Mangalore  reminded  the  Government  that  in  1858 
Queen  Victoria  had  assured  all  of  her  subjects  in  India  that 
they  should  never  be  "molested  or  disquieted  by  reason  of  their 
religious  faitL"  And  Australia  with  its  millions  or  more  of. 
Catholics  urged  that,  as  three-fourths  of  the  Australian  contin- 
gent then  serving  in  the  South  African  campaign  were  Catholics, 
it  could  not  be  'prudent,  honorable  or  wise  to  repay  their  heroism 
and  patriotism  with  wanton  insult.'  This  was,  they  said,  an 
outrage  against  common  sense,  no  less  than  religion,  and  an 
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infringement  of  the  religious  equality  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled by  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  and  which  they 
cherished  as  their  birthright.  It  was  also  well-known  that  King 
George  had  said  at  Laval :  "  The  Catholic  Church  has  amply 
fulfilled  its  obligation,  not  only  to  teach  reverence  for  law  and 
order,  but  to  instill  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  and  devotion  into 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  ministers."  In  1910,  the  protests 
from  Canada  and  Australia  were  repeated  with  emphasis,  and 
the  offices  in  Downing  Street  were  bombarded  with  letters  of 
resolutions  from  very  various  quarters,  such  as  that  of  the 
Catholic  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  a  large  meeting  of  London 
and  Provincial  Unitarian  ministers,  who  urged  the  '  necessity 
of  modifying  the  Koyal  Declaration  so  as  not  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  our  Boman  Catholic  fellow  subjects ' ;  and  a  similar 
resolution  was  forwarded  by  the  Northern  Association  of  Bap- 
tist Churches.  The  Anglican  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wished 
the  oath  to  denounce  nothing  at  all,  and  Lord  Halifax,  repre- 
senting the  High  Church  party  of  the  Establishment,  urged  in 
the  Times  its  complete  abolition.  Violent  language,  he  said, 
was  used  against  any  change,  but  the  same  sort  of  language  had 
been  used  against  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829;  it 
passed,  and  no  one  was  any  the  worse.  Cardinal  Logue  on 
May  26,  1910,  wrote  that  the  Declaration  '  seems  to  treat  the 
ruler  of  a  great  Empire  as  if  he  was  a  slippery  trickster,  who 
would  endeavor  by  equivocation  or  a  secret  arrangement  with 
the  Pope  to  mislead  his  subjects  and  tamper  with  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath.  The  Oath  as  it  stands  is  far  from  complimentary 
to  either  the  King  or  the  Pope." 

The  result  of  all  was  that  the  Prime  Minister  courageously 
stood  up  to  the  convictions  he  had  already  frequently  expressed, 
and  began  the  legislation  of  the  new  reign  by  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  oath.  A  positive  declaration 
should  take  the  place  of  the  old  denunciation  of  the  Sacred 
Truths  held  by  Catholics.  The  first  formula  proposed,  by  which 
the  sovereign  professed  himself  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Keformed  Church  as  by  law  Established  in  England,  was  said 
by  many  'to  bristle  with  false  theology,  bad  history  and  worse 
taste.'    Let  that  be  as  it  may;  the  exact  wording,  provided  it 
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was  a  positive  profession  of  faith  instead  of  a  denunciation,  did 
not  concern  Catholics.  It  was  a  domestic  concern  to  be  settled 
between  the  nice  distinctions  of  belief  into  which  the  all-com- 
prehensive Established  Church  is  divided.  The  words  met 
with  objections  from  many  quarters,  by  those  Anglicans  who 
did  not  consider  the  Church  of  England  a  '  Protestant  body ' 
nor  'by  law  Established,'  and  by  non-Conformists  who  thought 
the  words  implied  a  stigma  upon  themselves  and  objected  to 
the  Church  of  England  being  singled  out  as  the  Protestant 
Church.  Another  amendment,  proposing  that  there  should  be 
inserted  a  repudiation  of  any  claim  by  any  other  power  which 
touched  the  sovereignty  of  the  King,  was  disposed  of  amidst 
laughter  by  Mr.  Healy  pointing  out  that  if  this  amendment  was 
carried  'Defensor  Fidei'  would  have  to  be  removed  from  the 
coins  of  the  realm. 

At  length  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Bill  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  majority  of  193,  met  with  little 
opposition  from  the  Lords  and  received  the  royal  assent  by 
Commission  on  August  3.  By  the  "Accession  Declaration  Act 
of  1910"  future  sovereigns  will  thus  make  their  profession  of 
faith : 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  in  the  presence  of  God  profess, 
testify  and  declare  that  I  am  a  faithful  Protestant;  thane  I  will,  according 
to  the  true  intent  of  the  enactments  which  secure  the  Protestant  Succession 
to  the  Throne  of  my  realm,  uphold  and  maintain  the  said  enactments  to 
the  best  of  my  power." 

Catholics  are  satisfied.  They  would,  indeed,  wish  before  God 
like  St.  Paul,  that  sovereigns  and  all  their  fellow-subjects  were 
"  like  as  I  am  in  little  and  in  great,  except  these  bands."  They 
would  wish  their  sovereign  free,  as  is  his  lowliest  subject,  and 
unshackled  by  religious  tests,  but  England  is  still  a  Protestant 
country  and  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  though  some  future 
sovereign  may  have  atheistic  or  agnostic  tendencies,  he  should 
be  a  Papist  and  yet  be  allowed  the  sceptre  of  the  Empire. 

Looking  back,  it  seems  difBoult  to  realize  that  such  a  painful 
reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  a  civilized  and  enlightened 
community  should  have  remained  law  so  long,  and  that  any 
struggle  should  have  been  necessary  to  abrogate  it.    Such  a 
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declaration  was  firs>t  of  all,  wholly  ineffective.  It  was,  as  Mr. 
Asquith  had  long  ago  declared,  "one  of  the  flimsiest  and  most 
unnecessary  safeguards  for  the  Protestant  succession  " ;  for  the 
Protestant  succession  to  the  throne  is  secured  not  by  this  dec- 
laration but  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  Act  of  Settlement  (1700)  which,  though  it  invited 
the  line  of  Hanover,  who  were  foreigners,  to  England  and  could 
neither  speak  nor  understand  the  English  tongue  but  were  ardent 
Protestants,  yet  provided  '  that  every  person  who  is  or  shall  be 
reconciled,  or  ehall  hold  communion  with  the  See  or  Ohurch 
of  Rome,  or  shall  profess  the  Popish  religion  or  shall  marry 
a  Papist,  shall  be  excluded  and  be  forever  incapable  to  inherit, 
possess  or  enjoy  the  crown  or  govenunent  of  the  realm  and 
Ireland  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging.'  Those 
statutes  go  on  to  provide  that  in  every  such  case  the  people 
of  these  realms  are  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  the 
Crown  and  the  government  are  to  pass  to  the  next  heirs,  as 
though  the  offending  sovereign  were  naturally  dead.  The  Act 
of  Settlement  further  enacts  that  '  whoever  shall  come  to  the 
possession  of  the  Crown  of  England  shall  join  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England  as  by  Law  established.'  With 
these  drastic  Enactments  on  the  Statute  book,  the  oath  was 
surely  neither  necessary  nor  effective.  But  it  was  sufScient 
to  give  pain  and  offense.  In  the  first  place,  of  the  numerous 
religious  doctrines  of  sects  which  may  be  counted  by  the  score, 
held  by  subjects  of  his  majesty  which  he  as  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  bound  to  disbelieve,  certain  charac- 
teristics and  cherished  beliefs  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
alone  singled  out  and  branded  with  condemnation.  These 
articles  of  faith  which  dealt  only  with  religious  mysteries  and 
had  no  bearing  on  allegiance  or  public  order,  were  treated  as 
so  odious  and  so  wicked  as  to  deserve  and  require  an  excep- 
tional denunciation.  Between  man  and  man  in  private  life 
such  treatment  would  deserve  condemnation,  how  much  more 
in  the  case  of  the  sovereign,  publicly  and  audibly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  chief  men  of  the  realm,  many  of  whom  were  loyal 
Catholics,  on  the  most  solemn  occasion  of  his  life  and  reign, 
when  men  of  all  classes  were  eager  to  tender  to  him  the  homage 
of  their  dutiful  allegiance. 
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The  coarse  and  violent  language  no  doubt  aggravated  the 
offence,  but  the  substance  of  the  complaint  of  Catholics  was 
that  a  state  function  should  be  made  the  occasion  of  an 
official  condemnation  of  a  religion  authorized  by  law.  In  the 
next  place,  the  Declaration  falsely  ascribed  to  Catholics  tenets 
which  they  did  not  hold  and  which  are  peculiarly  hateful  to 
our  fellow-countrymen-  It  suggested  that  equivocaition  and 
mental  reservation  were  resorted  to  more  by  Catholics  than 
other  people ;  that  Catholics  believed  in  some  dispensing  power 
that  can  justify  a  man  perjuring  himself.  It  asserted  that 
invocation  of  the  Saints  as  used  in  the  Catholic  Church  was 
equivalent  to  divine  adoration  and  therefore  idolatrous.  All 
ludicrously  untrue.  Catholics  had  indeed  a  right  to  demand 
whether  the  outrage  upon  their  faith  was  only  the  unhappy 
survival  of  forgotten  quarrels  belonging  to  a  time  when  it  might 
be  said  that  there  still  lived  "  Popish  Pretenders "  to  the 
crown,  or  stood  to-day  as  representing  the  deliberate  will  of 
our  living  legislators.  Happily  the  result  may  be  taken,  de- 
spite the  noisy  opposition  of  a  small  minority,  to  answer  the 
question  on  the  part  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Our  respected 
sovereign  King  Greorge  V  when  he  is  crowned  next  June,  will 
not  therefore  be  required  to  undergo  the  ordeal,  so  distasteful 
to  his  father,  or  solemnly  denouncing  as  idolatrous  and  super- 
stitious the  loyal  Catholic  peers  who  will  stand  round  to  give 
him  their  homage,  nor  those  countless  numbers  of  Catholics 
who  throughout  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Empire  make  up 
a  large  percentage  of  Civil  officials  or  of  the  army  or  navy  or 
serve  elsewhere  as  true  patriotic  subjects. 

Yet  there  are  misgivings  on  the  part  of  non-Catholics.  Two 
special  articles  in  the  London  Times  in  June,  whilst  praising 
the  tolerance  of  the  age  and  recognizing  that  the  popular 
errors  concerning  Catholics  of  1829  have  been  belied  by  suc- 
ceeding events  and  that  no  one  doubts  the  capacity  and  loyalty 
of  Catholics,  yet  dwelt  much  upon  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  various  religious  com- 
munities which  divide  Christendom.  The  main  cause  of  the 
Declaration  was  there  asserted  to  be,  not  '  an  historical  puzzle ' 
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as  Fr.  Bridgett,  O.  P.,  had  called  it,  but  '  two  irreconcilable 
conceptions  of  life  and  the  basis  of  society  and  the  State. 
Eome  represents  authority,  Protestantism  liberty.'  That  '  It 
is  the  Mass  that  matters '  is  recognized  by  many,  and  these 
articles  asserted  that  '  Transubstantiation  and  the  Mass  were 
premises  on  which  the  medieval  schoolmen  built  up  the  whole 
priestcraft'  However  offensively  expressed,  these  thoughts 
contain  a  good  deal  of  truth  when  stated  in  a  proper  way. 
Our  fellow-countrymen  view  with  serious  apprehension  the 
steady  and  rapid  growth  of  High  Churchism  within  the 
Establishment,  and  the  constant  stream  of  converts  to  Catholi- 
cism. In  1689  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  religion  of  this 
country,  and  in  1829  the  Church  of  England  was  solidly 
Protestant.  Now  the  most  influential  in  it  repudiate  this 
epithet  and  frequently  teach  the  doctrines  denounced  in  the 
oath,  and  many  advocate  corporate  reunion  with  Rome.  No 
longer  can  the  Catholics  of  England  be  scornfully  designated 
*  the  Italian  mission.'  They  are  seen  to  be  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  land,  and  the  unified  system  of  theological  princi- 
ples taught  to  the  poorest  child  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
flux  of  variable  opinions  which  issue  from  the  non-Catholic 
pulpit.  Some  light  on  the  growth  of  the  Church  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  statistics  quoted  by  Archbishop 
Bourne  at  the  National  Congress  in  1910.  In  1850  on  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  hierarehy  in  England  the 
number  of  priests  in  England  and  Wales  was  788,  now  it  is 
3,687 ;  the  number  of  churches  was  587,  now  it  is  1,760 ;  the 
schools  numbered  99  with  11,000  children  attending,  now 
they  number  1,064  with  330,000  children  attending.  Many 
indeed  are  the  evil  and  irreligious  forces  at  work  in  the 
country,  but  we  confidently  trust  that,  in  God's  own  time,  the 
leaven  of  Catholic  principles  will  restore  the  glorious  traditions 
of  an  age  long  past  when  England  was  known  as  *  The  Island 
of  Saints  '  and  '  Mary's  dowry.' 

S.  Anselm  Pabkee,  0.  S.  B. 

Pabkeb's  Hall, 

(Amplefobth  House  of  Studies), 
OXFOBO,  Eroland. 
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Two  questions  of  philosophy  will  always  be  of  profound  inter- 
est not  only  to  the  technical  student  of  the  science,  but  to 
every  thinking  person,  namely,  What  is  the  soul?  and  How 
is  the  real  world  constituted?  The  first  of  these  is  the  prob- 
lem of  psychology;  the  second  is  the  problem  of  metaphysics. 
They  have  always  interested  mankind,  ever  since  men  began 
to  reflect  on  their  own  thoughts.  What  is  the  soul?  Is  it  a 
shadow,  or  is  it  a  substance,  and  if  it  is  a  substance,  is  it 
different  in  kind  from  the  body  or  only  a  more  subtle  sort 
of  matter;  is  it  a  spirit  or  only  a  body;  is  it  immortal,  or 
does  it  too  die  when  death  claims  the  body  for  its  own?  And 
then,  when  we  have  answered  these  questions  in  one  way  or 
another,  it  is  natural  to  reach  out  into  the  wider  problem 
of  the  universe,  its  origin,  its  cause,  its  nature,  and,  more 
especially  its  constituents  in  the  order  of  reality.  In  both 
these  lines  of  inquiry  Aristotle  was,  if  not  a  pioneer,  at  least 
a  systematizer  and  an  original  investigator  to  such  an  extent 
tiiat  he  is  said  to  be  the  founder  both  of  psychology  and  of 
metaphysics. 

Before  Aristotle's  time  there  were,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
men  who  thought  seriously  about  the  soul  and  its  nature.  He, 
however,  was  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  write  a  special 
work  on  the  soul,  and  to  organize  into  a  system  his  views  on 
the  subject,  so  that,  while  there  were,  undoubtedly,  among 
his  predecessors  some  who  composed  treatises  on  questions 
of  psychology,  he  was  the  first  to  write  a  book  treating  of  all 
the  problems  of  the  science,  and  consequently,  his  work  On  the 
Soul  is  the  first  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject.  There, 
he  surveys  the  whole  ground,  reviews  the  opinions  of  those 
who  went  before  him,  discusses  the  nature  of  the  soul  in 
general,  of  the  human  soul  in  particular,  and  describes  in 
succession  the  various  functions  and  activities  of  the  soul. 
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And  here,  at  tlie  very  outset  of  our  study,  let  us  remove 
a  possible  source  of  misunderstanding.  If  I  were  to  speak 
to  you  of  horses  and  dogs  having  souls,  some  of  you,  I  am 
sure,  wotdd  be  mildly  surprised,  or  would,  perhaps,  think 
that  I  was  an  ardent,  or  somewhat  over-zealous,  member  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  If 
I  were  to  go  farther  still,  and  speak  of  the  soul  of  the  rose  or 
the  oak  tree,  you  would  certainly  be  convinced  that  I  was  using 
words  figuratively,  and  taking  advantage,  for  the  moment,  of 
the  license  accorded  to  poets  and  imaginative  writers.  And 
if  I  were  to  ask  you  why  you  objected  to  the  word  soul  in  tiie 
case  of  animals  and  plants,  you  would,  no  doubt,  answer, 
"Because  animals  and  plants  cannot  think."  In  other  words, 
you  take  for  granted  that  soul  and  mind  are  the  same,  that 
the  soul  is  the  principle  of  thought,  and  that  where  there  is 
no  thought,  at  least  where,  as  in  the  case  of  plants,  there  is 
no  consciousness,  there  should  be  no  mention  of  a  soul.  This 
is  the  too  wide-spread  misunderstanding,  which  is  traceable 
to  Descartes,  the  sixteenth  century  philosopher,  who  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  modem  philosophy.  For  him,  the  soul  is 
the  principle  of  thought,  and  soul  and  mind  are  synonymous. 
For  the  whole  pre-Cartesian  world,  for  the  schoolmen,  espe- 
cially, and  for  Aristotle,  their  master,  the  soul  has  a  wider 
meaning.  It  is  the  principle,  not  only  of  thought,  but  of 
every  other  vital  activity  as  well.  The  soul  is  the  principle 
of  life,  and  since  plants  and  animals  have  life,  it  is  perfectly 
correct  to  speak  of  plant  souls  and  animal  souls.  What  is 
peculiar  to  man  is  not  the  possession  of  a  soul,  but  the  posses- 
sion of  a  soul  that  is  immaterial  and  spiritual.  Intellectual 
thought  and  spiritual  aspiration  form  a  barrier  between  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  universe;  but  life,  which  we  share  with  all 
living  things,  is  a  bond  between  us  and  all  other  of  creatures, 
or,  at  least,  between  us  and  the  greater  part  of  the  world  of 
nature  around  us.  A  saint,  like  Saint  Francis,  loves  flowers 
and  animals  because  they  are  his  sisters  and  his  brothers, 
being  children  of  Our  Common  Father;  but  any  man,  be  he 
sinner  or  saint,  may  feel,  if  he  is  sensitive  enough,  the  bond 
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that  binds  us  in  the  natural  order  to  all  living  things.  We 
must,  then,  adopt  this  wider  idea  of  the  soul  if  we  are  to 
understand  what  Aristotle  has  to  say  on  the  subject.  We 
must  adopt  what  I  may  call  the  biol(^cal,  as  opposed  to 
the  psychological,  definition  of  the  soul. 

This  notion,  however,  was  not  attained  by  the  human  mind 
at  once.  The  soul-idea  ran  its  course  through  mythology, 
popular  misconception  and  imperfect  scientific  analysis,  before 
Aristotle  came  and  precised  it  for  us  in  this  way.  Primitive 
man  explained  the  activity  of  our  waking  moments  by  imagin- 
ing that  there  is  something  within  us  which  leaves  us  tempo- 
rarily during  sleep  and  departs  permanently  from  us  at  the 
moment  of  death.  This  something  the  savage  called  a  soul, 
a  shadow,  a  phantom  or  a  ghost.  Through  the  influence  of 
refligious  sentiment  this  notion  was  developed  in  several  ways. 
For  instance,  stress  was  laid  on  the  superiority  of  the  soul  to 
the  body ;  consciousness  of  sin  was  imputed  to  the  soul,  though 
the  blame  for  most  sins  was  usually  assigned  to  the  body;  life 
after  death  was  ascribed  to  the  soul,  and  transmigration,  or 
the  return  of  the  soul  in  other  bodies,  was  taught  as  a  means 
or  retribution  for  past  offences.  At  this  point  philosophy 
took  up  the  task.  But  not  at  the  beginning  of  philosophic 
speculation.  The  first  philosophers  of  Greece  were  interested 
almost  exclusively  in  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  had  no 
notion  of  the  soul  except  that  which  they  borrowed  from  popu- 
lar belief  or  from  the  prevalent  religion.  Later  on,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  especially 
between  sense  knowledge  and  intellectual  knowledge,  forced  on 
the  philosophers  the  consideration  of  the  soul  as  a  something 
superior  to  the  body  and  yet  somehow  related  to  the  body. 
There  were  materialists  in  those  days,  who,  as  usual,  offered  a 
facile  solution  that  easily  satisfied  the  superficial  mind.  They 
said:  the  soul  is  but  a  more  refined  kind  of  matter;  the  par- 
ticles that  compose  it  are  round  and  smooth;  these  particles 
move  without  friction;  hence  thought,  which  is  a  function 
of  the  soul,  is  more  perfect  than  sense  knowledge,  which  is 
a  function  of  the  body ;  thought  is  not  superior  to  sense  knowl- 
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edge  in  kind,  but  only  in  d^ree.  This  solution  could  not 
commend  itself  to  the  more  spiritually  minded.  Anaxagoras, 
for  instance,  could  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  mind,  as  he 
calls  it,  is  material ;  its  activities,  he  said,  show  it  to  be  superior 
to  matter.  Above  all,  Plato  could  not  accept  the  materialistic 
view.  For  him,  the  spiritual  is  more  real  than  the  material; 
the  soul  is  more  necessary  to  the  body  than  the  body  to  the 
soul;  spirit  is  not  derived  from  matter,  but  matter  from 
spirit.  And  so  these  spiritualistically  minded  philosophers 
conceived  the  soul  to  be  a  substance  of  a  different  kind  from  the 
body,  indwelling  in  the  body  "like  the  sailor  in  a  ship,"  says 
Plato,  moving  the  body,  being  itself  self-moved.  Aristotle,  re- 
viewing these  opinions,  as  he  does  in  the  first  Book  of  his 
treatise  On  the  Soul,  calls  attention  at  once  to  their  inadequacy. 
The  materialists,  he  thinks,  do  less  than  justice  to  the  soul  when 
they  define  it  as  a  more  subtle  kind  of  matter ;  they  overlook  the 
immaterial  activities  of  the  soul,  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  material  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ultra-spiritualists 
seem  to  him  to  exaggerate  the  distinction  between  the  body 
and  the  soul  when  they  make  the  soul  to  be  an  independent 
substance  indwelling  in  the  body  and  in  contact  with  it  in  a 
merely  accidental  manner.  He,  therefore,  puts  forward  his 
own  definition  of  the  soul  as  the  principle  of  aU  the  vital 
activities  of  the  body.  In  this  view,  the  soul  is  not  a  mate- 
rial substance;  it  is  not  a  substance  independent  of  the  body; 
it  forms  one  substance  with  the  body,  so  that  the  union  of  the 
two  is  vital,  intrinsic  and  substantial. 

It  is  worth  while  to  spend  some  effort  in  trying  to  realize 
what  this  definition  means.  All  psychology  sways  between 
the  two  extremes  of  materialism  and  spiritualism  of  the  exag- 
gerated type.  There  are  two  terms  in  the  problem:  soul 
and  body.  Materialism,  in  effect,  does  away  with  one  of  these 
terms  by  reducing  the  soul  to  some  condition  or  state  of  the 
body  or  by  saying  practically  that  the  soul  is  a  part  of  the 
body,  for  instance,  the  brain  or  the  nervous  system.  Exag- 
gerated spiritualism  does  away  with  the  other  term  by  mini- 
mising the  importance  of  the  body,  regarding  it  ethically  as 
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the  prison  house  of  the  soul,  or  metaphysically  as  an  illusion 
or  error  of  the  mind,  or  as  a  thought  of  the  soul,  or  in  some 
other  way  refining  it,  so  to  speak,  out  of  exist^ce:  so  that,  in 
this  view  man,  the  human  being,  is  essentially,  the  soul,  and 
the  body  need  not  be  taken  into  account  Man  is  a  body, 
and  nothing  more,  says  the  materialist.  Man  is  a  soul,  and  his 
body  is  a  r^rettable,  but  somehow  persistent,  intruder  into 
the  problem,  says  the  spiritualist;  and  the  intruder  had  best 
be  ignored.  Between  these  two  extreme  views  of  the  problem 
of  body  and  soul  there  is  a  multitude  of  opinions  tending 
either  towards  crude  materialism  at  the  one  end  or  towards 
the  boldest  idealism  at  the  other.  "No  matter  where  you  stand 
on  the  question,  you  stand  somewhere  between  these  two  points, 
materialism  and  ultra-spiritualism.  Where,  then,  does  Aristotle 
stand?  He  seems  to  me  to  stand  at  the  only  point,  if  I  may 
say  so,  that  is  equidistant  from  the  absurdity  of  either  extreme. 
His  position  is  logical  and  sane.  He  agrees  with  common 
sense;  and,  so  far,  I  think,  all  the  advance  that  empirical  and 
experimental  psychology  have  made  in  our  day  tends  but  to 
confirm  his  followers  in  the  conviction  that  he  is  right.  He 
holds  that  the  body  is  real  and  that  the  soul  also  is  real.  At 
the  same  time,  he  maintains  that  they  are  in  no  way  separate 
substances.  They  are  two  real  principles  of  the  one  substance, 
man.  The  body  is  the  passive  principle,  the  soul  is  the  active 
principle  of  all  vital  functions.  The  body  does  not  contain 
the  soul  in  the  same  way  as  the  casket  contains  the  jewel  or 
the  chemical  test  tube  some  highly  volatile  gas.  The  body  is 
not  transfused  or  interpenetrated  by  the  soul,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  air  in  a  room  may  be  permeated  by  some  subtle  perfume, 
or  the  atmosphere  in  some  day  in  June  may  be  shot  through 
and  through  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  "  Containing,"  "  being 
permeated,  transfused  or  interpenetrated" :  these  are  all  inade- 
quate to  express  the  union  of  soul  and  body;  for  the  union  is 
vital  and  substantial.  If  I  say  that  man  viewed  in  one  light 
is  body,  and  viewed  in  another  light,  is  soul,  I  have  used  an 
expression  that  is  nearer  the  truth  than  any  other  that  has 
been  used  so  far.    We  commonly  say  it  is  the  soul  that 
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thinks,  it  is  the  body  that  walks.  Aristotle  would  say  the 
soul  is  the  active  and  the  body,  in  a  flense,  the  passive  prin- 
ciple of  thought;  and  he  would  say  with  equal  accuracy  the 
soul  is  the  active  and  the  body  is  the  passive  principle  of 
locomotion.  The  unreflecting  mind,  the  popular  mind,  always 
falls  into  the  habit  of  assigning  some  of  our  activities  to  the 
soul  and  others  to  the  body.  To  the  soul  we  assign  what  is 
immaterial,  spiritual  and  aesthetic;  it  is  the  soul  that  sees 
beauty  in  a  picture  or  a  landscape.  It  is  the  body,  we  say, 
that  moves  from  place  to  place,  that  digests  food  and  trans- 
forms vital  energy  into  muscular  action  when  we  work.  But 
Aristotle  would  assign  all  these  activities  to  both  body  and 
soul.  In  reality,  it  is  the  individual  human  being  who  does 
any  of  these  things ;  in  each  case  the  body  is  the  passive  prin- 
ciple and  the  soul  is  the  active  principle.  The  same  is  true 
of  our  ascription  of  qualities.  Piety,  patriotism,  charity,  jus- 
tice are  said  to  be  qualities  of  the  soul.  Health,  strength  of 
muscle,  complexion  of  body  are  said  to  be  physical  qualities. 
But,  the  Aristotelian  would  say,  these,  too  are  qualities  of 
soul;  for,  in  so  far  as  they  are  vital,  the  soul  has  a  share  in 
them. 

If,  now,  we  investigate  the  phenomena  of  life  in  plants,  ani- 
mals and  h\iman  beings,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  different 
kinds  of  vital  functions.  In  plants  the  whole  cycle  is  com- 
pleted in  the  processes  of  nutrition,  growth  and  reproduction. 
In  animals,  at  least,  in  the  higher  animals,  there  are  added 
locomotion  and  sensation.  In  man  there  is  added  stiU  another 
class,  the  processes  included  under  the  general  title  "rational 
thought."  The  human  soul,  therefore,  differs  from  the  souls 
of  lower  animals  and  of  plants  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  thought  as  well  as  the  principle  of  all  the  lower  func- 
tions. And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  intellect, 
mind  or  reason,  as  we  call  it,  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  soul, 
but  a  function,  or  rather  a  faculty,  or  power,  of  the  human 
soul.  The  study  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  soul  leads, 
naturally,  to  a  discussion  of  knowledge,  which  I  hope,  will 
throw  further  light  on  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  relation 
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It  is  a  principle  of  method  with  Aristotle  that  "In  every 
department  of  nature  we  must  first  ascertain  the  facts  and, 
after  that,  state  the  causes."  "Sow,  the  first  facts  in  relation 
to  knowledge  are  these.  All  our  knowledge  b^ns  with  sense- 
knowledge.  The  intellect  has  no  innate  ideas :  we  do  not  come 
into  this  life  "trailing  clouds  of  glory,"  except  in  the  sense 
that  we  bring  with  us  a  Gbd-given  and  God-like  power  of 
acquiring  ideas.  At  the  beginning,  the  mind,  says  Aristotle, 
is  like  a  blank  page  on  which  nothing  is  written.  The  page 
is  perfectly  blank:  it  is  not  even  a  palimpsest  on  which  are 
characters  at  first  indiscernible,  to  be  later  brought  to  light  by 
a  power  of  recollection.  That  was  Plato's  doctrine.  Aristotle 
holds  that  all  our  knowledge  is  acquired,  acquired  through  the 
senses.  The  senses  are  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  soul. 
Only  through  them  can  knowledge  come  to  us.  A  man  who 
is  bom  blind  can  acquire  knowledge  by  means  of  his  other 
senses,  wisdom  being,  in  Milton's  pathetic  phrase,  "  from  one 
entrance  quite  shut  out"  But,  if  a  man  had  no  senses  at  all, 
if  he  were  deprived  of  hearing,  smell,  taste  and  touch,  as 
well  as  of  sight,  he  should,  if  he  could  live  at  all,  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  his  life  without  any  knowledge  of  anything. 
The  mind  cannot  evolve  a  single  idea  out  of  itself,  without 
working  on  the  materials  supplied  by  the  senses.  "  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Intellect,"  say  the  Aristotelians,  "  that  was 
not  first  in  the  senses."  The  first  series  of  facts,  then,  that 
we  observe  in  regard  to  the  intellect  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  depends  essentially  on  the  senses.  If,  now,  we  turn  to 
examine  and  compare  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  we  get  through 
the  senses  alone,  and  that  which  the  intellect  elaborates  from 
sense-knowledge,  we  shall  find  that,  while  the  intellect  depends  on 
the  senses,  intellectual  knowledge  is  generically  different  from, 
and  superior  to,  sense-knowledge.  Through  the  senses  we  get 
impressions,  as  of  color,  of  sound,  of  sweetness,  etc.  By  means 
of  the  senses  we  combine,  or  rather  unite,  these  impressions 
into  what  we  nowadays  called  percepts ;  such,  for  instance,  is  my 
percept  of  the  table  here  before  me,  made  up  from  impressions 
of  color,  shape,  hardness,  etc.   We  are  still  within  the  r^on 
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of  sense.  At  this  point,  intellect  takes  up  the  work,  and  from 
the  data  of  the  senses,  that  is  from  impressions  and  percepts, 
it  extracts,  or  abstracts,  general  ideas  or  concepts.  It  is  clear, 
says  Aristotle,  that  while  a  percept  and  a  concept  may  rep- 
resent the  same  thing,  they  represent  it  differently.  The  per- 
cept is  a  sense-image,  representing  only  material  things,  and 
representing  them  in  a  singular  and  contingent  manner;  it 
represents  this  table,  that  chair,  the  red  book  before  me  on  my 
desk.  The  concept,  or  idea  is  an  intellectual  image;  it  may 
represent  an  immaterial  thing  such  as  justice,  and  it  always 
represents  universally  for  instance,  a  chair,  a  table,  a  book. 
Moreover,  the  content  of  a  percept  is  contingent :  the  table  that 
is  round  may  be  made  square,  the  chair  that  is  standing  on 
its  feet  may  be  tilted,  the  red  book  may  be  rebound  in  black, 
and  the  percept  will  have  to  change  its  content  if  it  is  to 
remain  true.  But  the  content  of  an  idea  is  necessary.  A  tri- 
angle is  always  a  figure  of  three  sides,  nothing  more,  nothing 
lees.  A  chair  is  an  article  of  furniture  of  a  certain  kind;  its 
definition  does  not  change,  and  the  idea  represents  the  definition. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  an  intellectual  image,  which  we  call 
an  idea,  is  different  in  kind  from  a  sense-image  which  is  a 
mere  impression,  or  percept.  The  idea  is  universal  and  neces- 
sary; the  sense  image  is  particular  and  contingent  Therefore, 
Aristotle  concludes,  intellectual  knowledge  is  superior  to  sense- 
knowledge.  In  these  two  words,  then,  dependence  and  superi- 
ority,  we  may  sum  up  his  doctrine  on  this  point.  By  teach- 
ing that  intellect  is  superior  to  sense,  he  avoids  the  doctrine  of 
eensism;  by  holding  that  intellect  depends  on  the  senses,  he 
avoids  the  other  extreme,  iimatism.  Sensism  is  only  mate- 
rialism applied  to  psychology,  and  innatism  is  merely  an  infer- 
ence from  the  ultra-spiritualistic  doctrine  of  the  soul.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  same  problem  over  again  that  we  had  when 
dealing  with  the  relation  between  soul  and  body,  and  here, 
as  in  the  other  case,  Aristotle  avoids  the  inconvenience  of  both 
extreme  doctrines  by  striving  to  hold  a  middle  course  between 
them. 

Since  the  intellect,  in  the  acquisition  of  ideas,  attains  the 
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necessary  and  the  universal,  it  must  be  immaterial.  Here, 
however,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  problem  of  inter- 
pretation that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  study  of  Aristotle.  We 
cannot  avoid  discussing  it,  because  it  had  momentous  conse- 
quences in  the  subsequent  career  of  Aristotelianism,  and  be- 
cause, even  at  the  present  day,  it  divides  the  interpreters  of 
Aristotle  into  two  opposing  camps.  The  intellect  in  the  act 
of  extracting  ideas  from  the  data  of  sense — ^let  us  once  for  all 
designate  it  as  the  Active  Intellect — ^must,  we  have  said,  be 
immaterial.  But  where  and  what,  is  this  power  which  creates 
(in  the  large  sense  of  the  word)  the  material  of  our  higher 
mental  life  ?  Is  it  a  faculty  of  the  individual  soul,  like  mem- 
ory, or  imagination,  or  the  sense  of  sight,  or  the  power  of 
judging  or  reasoning?  Or  is  it  something  outside  the  individ- 
ual, common  to  all  men,  coming  into  contact  with  the  individual 
soul  for  a  moment  and  then  deserting  it  until  there  is  once 
more  occasion  for  its  intervention?  Or  is  it  God  Himself, 
or  some  Divine  Influence  that  thus  dominates  our  intellectual 
life?  It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  all  these  interpreta- 
tions have  been  held,  that  some  of  them  are  still  held,  and 
that  there  are  passages  in  the  work  On  the  Soul  which  appar^ 
ently  justify,  now  one,  now  another,  interpretation.  The  great 
Arabian  commentators,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say, 
later,  held  that  the  Active  Intellect  is  one  for  all  men  and 
separate  from  the  individual  soul.  Hence,  they  inferred,  the 
individual  soul  is  not  necessarily  immortal;  at  least,  it  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  immortal,  because  the  only  title  it  could  have 
to  immortality,  its  power  to  create  universal  ideas,  does  not 
really  belong  to  it  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  schoolmen 
held  that  the  Active  Intellect  is  to  be  imderstood  as  a  fac- 
ulty of  the  individual  soul;  they  held  this  to  be  the  meaning 
of  Aristotle's  words  and  they  repudiated  the  Arabian  interpre- 
tation, not  only  because  it  jeopardized  individual  immortality, 
but  because  it  seemed  to  them  to  misrepresent  Aristotle.  The 
study  of  the  text  does  not  help  us  much;  for,  unfortimately, 
the  text  is  corrupt  or  doubtful  just  where  we  should  expect  to 
find  it  most  decisive.   This  much,  however,  is  dear,  the  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  schoolmen  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  general 
spirit  of  Ariatotelianism.  There  was  nothing  of  the  mystic 
in  Aristotle.  Whatever  mysticism  was  later  associated  with 
his  philosophy  is  due  to  the  commentators,  who  interpreted 
to  suit  their  own  mystic  tendency  the  very  passages  we  are  just 
now  considering.  The  question  is  mentioned  at  this  point 
chiefly  because  the  doctrines  already  descrihed  lead  up  to  it. 
In  the  paper  on  Aristotle  and  the  Medieval  Church  it  will 
come  up  again  for  discussion. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  question  did  Aristotle 
teach  that  the  soul  is  immortal  ?  Yes  and  ITo.  If  the  Active 
Intellect  is  part  of  the  individual  soul,  or  rather  a  power  or 
faculty  of  it,  since  it  is  immaterial,  it  and,  therefore,  the  soul 
to  which  it  belongs,  must  be  immortaL  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Active  Intellect  is  something  outside  us  and  above  us, 
holding  communion  with  us  from  time  to  time,  but  not  indwel- 
ling in  us,  there  is  nothing  in  the  individual  soul  to  entitle  it 
to  exemption  from  death.  On  this  most  important  point,  one 
of  the  most  mom«itous  is  the  whole  range  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  Aristotle  must  be  judged  far  inferior  to  Plato.  So- 
crates was  personally  convinced  of  the  soul's  immortality,  but 
so  far  as  we  know,  he  left  us  no  formal  proof  of  it.  Plato  was 
equally  convinced  that  the  rational  part  of  the  soul  is  immortal, 
and  he  left  us  a  series  of  proofs  which,  if  they  are  not  rigor^ 
ously  valid,  at  least  contribute  by  their  eloquence,  their  earn- 
estness, and  their  sublime  beauty,  to  increase  our  conviction 
that  we  are  immortal.  Aristotle,  no  doubt,  believed  as  firmly 
as  Socrates  and  Plato ;  we  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  his 
proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  Active  Intellect  is  more  cogent 
than  aU  Plato's  arguments.  Yet,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of 
the  passages  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  doctrine,  it  was  possible, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  for  commentators  to  maintain  that  he 
denied  the  soul's  immortality.  Even  the  great  scholastic 
admirers  of  Aristotle  found  him  unsatisfactory  on  this  point. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  study  of  Aristotle's  great  work 
on  Metaphysics,  it  will,  I  think,  be  profitable  for  us  to  pause 
here  a  moment  and  take  up  a  question  which  is  partly  psychol- 
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ogical  and  partly  metaphysical,  the  question  of  the  value  of 
knowledge,  which,  as  some  of  you,  no  doubt  are  aware,  is  the 
problem  of  philosophy  at  the  present  moment.    Those  of  us 
who  have  not  studied  philosophy  have,  I  dare  say,  never  raised 
the  question  at  all,  even  in  our  own  minds.   We  have  taken  for 
granted  that  our  thoughts  represent  things  as  they  really  are 
in  a  world  outside  us  and  independent  of  us.    That  is  the 
view  of  common  sense.   But  a  philosopher,  if  he  cared  to  upset 
our  faith  in  the  verdict  of  common  sense  could  easily  do  eo. 
He  would  b^in  by  calling  our  attention  to  what  he  considers 
an  evident  fact  of  observation,  namely,  that  our  sense  impres- 
sions have  in  them  no  reference  to  anything  outside  our  own 
mind.    We  see  whiteness;  but  whiteness  is  a  sensation,  and 
does  not  exist  except  in  our  senses.    We  taste  sweetness;  but 
sweetness  exists  only  in  the  organ  of  taste.    And  so  on.  The 
piece  of  sugar  that  we  imagine  to  exist  on  the  table  before  us 
reduces  itself  to  a  sensation  of  whiteness,  a  sensation  of  sweetr 
ness,  etc.,  all  of  which  exist  only  in  our  own  consciousness.  The 
piece  of  sugar,  therefore,  exists  only  in  our  mind.    It  is,  in 
this  analysis,  a  thought,  not  a  thing  at  all.    Similarly,  every- 
thing else  in  the  so-called  external  world  is  only  a  thought; 
there  are,  strictly  speaking  no  things,  no  reality  outside  the 
mind.    Nothing  exists  except  thoughts,  or  ideas — this  is  the 
doctrine  of  idealism  in  philosophy.  And  it  is  not,  as  some  may, 
perhaps,  think,  a  puzzle  to  test  banners  in  philosophy,  a  kind 
of  pons  asinomm,  or  a  trick  of  logic  like  that  by  which  a 
person  will  undertake  to  prove  to  us  that  every  cat  has  ten 
tails.    It  is  a  serious  question,  discussed  quite  seriously  by 
learned  professors  of  philosophy;  and  the  conclusion  is  gravely 
and,  I  may  add,  courageously,  admitted,  that  in  spite  of  com- 
mon sense,  the  so-called  external  world  does  not  really  exist. 
Every  reader  of  J.  M.  Barrie  has  enjoyed  the  passage  in  An 
Edinburgh  Eleven,  where  he  describes  the  efPect  that  was  pro- 
duced on  him  by  the  lectures  of  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser; 
how  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  mystified  and  perplexed,  and 
for  hours  sat  with  bent  head  meditating  on  the  possibly  negative 
answer  to  the  question  "  Do  I  exist,  properly  so  coiled  f  "  The 
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question  of  philosophy  today  is :  Does  anything  exist  properly 
80  called;  is  it  not  all  an  illusion,  or  at  least,  "  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of  ? "  Common  sense  says  that  things  do 
exist,  properly  so  called;  this  table  exists,  you  exist,  I  ^st, 
the  statue  of  Liberty  in  "New  York  harbor  exists.  At  one 
time,  it  is  true,  that  statue  was  only  a  thought  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist,  Bartholdi.  But,  says  common  sense,  it  exists  now 
as  a  reality,  and  if  you  doubt  it,  go  down  and  see  it,  draw 
dose  to  it,  touch  it  and  realize  that  it  exists.  Yes,  says  the 
idealist  philosopher — ^who  is  in  many  seats  of  learning  at  the 
present  day — yes,  you  think  it  exists,  because  you  have  cer- 
tain impressions  of  color,  and  muscular  sensations  and  sen- 
sations of  touch.  But  these,  when  you  analyse  them,  are  only 
states  of  consciousness.  Therefore  all  you  are  warranted  in 
saying  is  "  I  have  a  complex  state  of  consciousness  which  I 
call  the  Statue  of  Liberty."  On  such  questions  Aristotle  is 
on  the  side  of  common  sense.  The  question  was  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  a  different  form  in  his  day,  but  in  a  form  essentiallly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  present  day  problem.  It  all  turns  on 
a  simple  fact  of  observation.  As  often  happens  in  philosophy, 
an  apparently  trivial  difference  at  an  early  stage  of  the  argu- 
ment leads  to  tremendously  different  consequences  later  on. 
We  are  told  that  down  in  Mississippi,  when  the  river  is  at 
danger  point,  the  enemy  of  some  planter,  wishing  to  ruin  a 
whole  plantation,  will  steal  to  the  levee  at  night  and  try  to  cause 
it  to  collapse.  Sometimes,  they  say,  where  the  levee  is  already 
weakened  by  the  action  of  the  current,  an  opening  made  with 
the  point  of  a  fishing  pole  is  sufficient  to  let  in  a  tiny  thread 
of  water,  which,  working  gradually  larger,  will  soon  cause 
the  levee  to  coUapse  and  end  by  inundating  the  country  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  Something  like  that  happens  occasionally 
in  philosophy.  Common  sense  says  the  world  outside  us  exists 
independently  of  our  thoughts;  idealism  says  that  all  that 
vast  world,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  earth  with  its 
mountains  and  oceans  and  rivers  and  streams,  its  forests  and 
deserts,  its  busy,  thriving  cities,  its  farreaching  stretches  of 
prosperous  farmland,  its  millions  of  plants  and  animals  and 
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men — ^that  all  this  exists  only  in  our  minds.  The  tiny  aper- 
ture that  admits  this  flood  of  differences  is,  as  I  said,  a  matter 
apparently  easy  to  decide.  The  idealist  says  what  I  perceive 
is  whiteness  or  sweetness  or  some  other  sensation.  The  common 
sense  philosopher  says  No,  what  I  perceive  is  a  something-white- 
distinctrfrom-myself,  a  something-sweet-distinct-from-myself. 
In  other  words,  common  sense  philosophy  says  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  self  and  not-self,  between  thoughts  and  things  is 
not  of  our  own  making,  but  is  forced  upon  us  by  our  experience 
in  the  very  simplest  processes  of  knowledge.  And  so  the  whole 
question  is  thrown  back  on  observation.  We  have  to  try  and 
catch  ourselves  in  the  act  of  knowing,  and  observe  what  takes 
place.  I  do  not  think  that  practical  people,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, will  be  seriously  disturbed  by  the  thought  that,  possibly, 
the  external  world  does  not  exist  If,  however,  one  reads  even 
an  essay  on  philosophy  nowadays,  one  caimot  help  learning  that 
there  is  such  a  problem,  and  I  should  feel  that  justice  had  not 
been  done  to  Aristotle  if  we  had  failed  to  raster  his  verdict 
on  the  side  of  common  sense. 

The  same  saneness,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which  saved  Aristotle 
from  running  coimter  to  common  sense  in  his  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, characterises  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  Metaphysics 
about  the  constitution  of  reality.  Someone,  indeed,  has  defined 
metaphysics  as  organized  common  sense;  someone  else  has  said 
that  it  is  an  imusually  obstinate  efFort  to  think  accurately.  And 
if  the  science  so  described  is  the  bugbear  of  many,  it  is  largely 
because  of  the  vagaries  of  the  idealists  about  whom  we  have 
just  been  talking.  In  this  paper  we  caimot  hope  to  do  more 
than  give  a  general  notion  of  what  Aristotle  means  by  meta- 
physics and  describe  very  briefly  some  of  his  most  important 
metaphysical  doctrines.  The  word  metaphysics  needs  to  be 
defined.  There  is  hardly  another  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage that  is  so  often  misused.  Any  philosophy  that  is  abstruse 
or  unintelligible  is  sure  to  be  labelled  metaphysics.  It  was, 
I  suppose,  in  reference  to  some  such  philosophy  that  meta- 
physics was  defined  "  Looking  in  a  dark  room  for  a  black  hat 
that  isn't  there."    Then  we  have  "  metaphysical  healing,"  and 
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it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  at  a  country  fair  a  gaudily 
painted  canvas  announcing  that  "Madame  So-and-So,  Profes- 
sor of  Metaphysics,  will  read  one's  fortune  and  foretell 
one's  future:  one  palm  fifty  cents,  both  palms  one  dollar."  It 
is,  indeed,  necessary  to  define  metaphysics,  and  I  believe  we 
can  have  no  better  instructor  in  this  matter  than  Aristotle, 
who  founded  the  science. 

Aristotle  defines  science  in  general  as  knowledge  of  things 
in  their  causes.  The  difference  between  scientific  knowledge 
and  knowledge  that  is  not  scientific  is  not  a  difference  in  accur- 
acy, nor  a  difference  in  usefulness.  Knowledge  that  is  not 
scientific  may  be  accurate ;  it  may  also  be  useful :  it  may  ev^ 
be  more  accurate  and  more  useful  than  scientific  knowledge. 
The  trapper  or  the  hunter  or  the  loafer  who  happens  to  have 
one  pursuit  and  that  the  gentle  art  of  angling,  may  know  a 
coimtry  district  perfectly.  He  may  know  its  every  nook  and 
comer,  he  may  know  where  every  rock  and  stream  and  hill 
is  located,  he  may  know  the  height  and  depth  of  each ;  he  may 
know  where  the  wood  is  thickest,  what  kind  of  trees  grow 
there,  and  what  kind  of  grass ;  but  he  cannot  tell  why  the  rock 
is  there,  why  the  hill  is  such  a  height,  why  pines  grow  in  one 
place  and  oaks  in  another,  why  the  bank  is  mossy,  and  the 
river  bed  filled  with  shining  pebbles.  The  professor  of  geology 
and  botany  in  the  neighboring  high  school  knows  the  same 
district,  and  he  can  give  a  reason,  or  assign  the  cause  for  all 
the  facts  which  the  other  cannot  explain.  The  hunter  or 
fisherman  has  knowledge  which  is  not  scientific,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  accurate  and  useful.  Indeed,  if  a  body  of  troops  were 
to  be  led  through  the  district,  I  have  no  doubt  the  commander 
would  rather  have  the  hunter  than  the  professor  as  a  guide. 
Scientific  knowledge,  then,  is  knowledge  which  assigns  a  reason 
or  cause.  If  I  know  that  the  rails  of  a  street  car  track  are 
longer  in  summer  than  in  winter,  I  know  a  fact  If  I  knew  that 
the  difference  in  length  is  due  to  heat,  I  assign  a  cause,  and  my 
knowledge  begins  to  be  scientific. 

Starting,  then  with  this  general  notion  of  science,  Aristotle 
proceeds  towards  his  definition  of  metaphysics  in  the  follow- 
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ing  manner.  All  sciences  seek  causes.  The  physicist  is  inter- 
ested onlj  in  those  things  which  possess  color,  heat  or  other 
form  of  motion;  and  the  causes  which  he  seeks  belong  to 
that  order  of  reality.  The  mathematician  does  not  care  whether 
the  object  of  his  study  has  physical  qualities  or  not:  color  does 
not  interest  him,  nor  heat,  nor  any  other  mode  of  motion:  he 
is  interested  in  things  that  have  quantity,  and  the  causes  which 
he  assigns  belong  to  the  order  of  quantity.  The  metaphysician 
is  directly  interested,  neither  in  physical  qualities  nor  in 
quantity;  he  studies  even  such  things  as  God  and  the  human 
soul,  which  have  neither  quantity  nor  color.  He  is  interested 
in  reality ;  and  the  causes  which  he  assigns  are  of  the  order  of 
reality  in  general,  transcending  both  the  physical  and  the  mathe- 
matical. If  we  consider  the  scope  of  the  metaphysician's 
inquiry,  we  shall  find  that  he  is  interested  in  everything.  He 
claims  the  whole  world  of  reality  for  his  domain.  The  physi- 
cist must  confine  himself  to  his  own  realm;  with  the  imma- 
terial and  the  spiritual  he  has  nothing  to  do,  as  a  scientist. 
The  mathematician  must  restrict  his  enquiry  and  his  conclu- 
sions to  the  realm  of  things  possessing  quantity;  the  imma- 
terial and  spiritual  are  outside  his  province  too.  The  meta- 
physician knows  no  such  restrictions.  He  roams  up  and  down 
the  universe,  physical,  mathematical  and  spiritual;  so  long 
as  a  thing  is  real  in  any  order  whatever,  it  belongs  to  his 
science.  But,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  metaphysics  is 
merely  an  encyclopedic  summary  of  the  other  sciences;  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  metaphysician  is  the  man  who  carries 
in  his  one  intellect  all  the  knowledge  that  the  other  scientists 
acquire.  His  point  of  view  is  different.  Like  the  traveller 
who,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  range,  gains  a  wider 
view,  but  at  the  same  time  a  unitary  view,  including  all  that 
can  be  seen  from  each  of  the  lower  peaks,  so  the  metaphysician 
looks  out  on  all  reality  and  sees  that  portion  of  it  which  the 
physicist  sees  or  the  mathematician  sees,  but  he  sees  it  from 
a  higher  point.  Metaphysics,  then  is  the  most  universal  of  the 
sciences,  because  it  comprehends  all  reality  in  its  survey.  It 
is  the  highest  in  its  point  of  view,  because  it  seeks,  not  the 
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proximate  causes,  as  the  others  do,  but  the  highest  and  most 
general  causes;  thus  it  culminates,  as  Aristotle  remarked,  in 
the  consideration  of  Gk>d  the  First  and  most  UniTersal  of  all 
causes. 

To  admit  this  definition  of  metaphysics  was,  to  Aristotle's 
way  of  thinking,  to  admit  that  metaphysics  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  sciences.  Indeed,  he  puts  forward  the  explicit 
claim  that  metaphysics  is  the  h^emonic,  or  ruling,  science. 
It  is,  he  says,  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  sciences, 
and  is  at  the  same  time,  the  culmination  of  them  all.  The 
comparison  is,  perhaps,  a  bit  bewildering.  How  can  meta- 
physics be  at  once  the  foundation  and  the  coping-stone  of  the 
edifice  of  knowledge?  Let  us  vary  the  metaphor,  and  we  shall 
be  nearer  the  truth,  perhaps,  if  we  regard  metaphysics  as  a 
territory  surrounding,  and  including  the  territories  of  all  the 
other  sciences.  Any  path  which  we  take  in  physics,  biology, 
chemistry,  or  mathematics,  whichever  way  we  follow  it,  will 
lead  back  to  metaphysics  or  forward  to  metaphysics,  unless 
indeed,  we  meet,  as  we  often  do  in  scientific  works,  a  sign 
"  Danger !  this  road  leads  to  metaphysics !  "  The  presupposi- 
tions of  physics  are  justified  in  metaphysics,  and  every  physi- 
cal problem,  if  pursued  far  enough,  leads  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  motion,  force,  etc.,  which 
is  a  metaphysical  problem.  To  Aristotle  it  seemed  utterly 
absurd  that  anyone  should  try  to  dispense  with  metaphysics 
in  a  scheme  of  scientific  knowledge.  Truth,  he  said,  is  one; 
the  mind  of  the  learner  is  one;  therefore  there  ought  to  be 
in  a  scheme  of  knowledge  one  science  which  would  give  unity, 
cohesiveness  and  articulation  to  the  whole  body  of  facts,  laws 
and  principles  acquired  by  science.  Aristotle,  it  seems  to  me, 
was  right.  From  the  point  of  view  of  education,  his  conten- 
tion is  correct  that  there  must  be  a  unifying,  co-ordinating  and 
organizing  science,  if  the  other  sciences  are  to  be  saved  from 
one-sided  progress,  unbalanced  development  and  specialization 
to  the  point  of  fragmentation.  The  sciences,  as  we  call  them, 
need  meteaphysics  as  much  as  metaphysics  needs  them.  For 
the  truly  cultured  mind,  metaphysics  is  a  necessity.    It  is 
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needed  if  there  is  to  be  order  and  not  chaos  in  the  contents 
of  the  mind.  The  demand  for  it  is  natural,  and  to  forbid  the 
study  of  metaphysics  as  unscientific  is  to  set  up  a  "  No  Tres- 
pass "  sign  in  a  thoroughfare  where  all  have  a  perfect  right  to 
travel.  Metaphysics  has  lent  the  shelter  of  its  name  to  many 
of  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind:  that,  however,  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  deprived  of  its  legitimate  rights. 

Passing  over  now,  the  whole  body  of  metaphysical  doctrine, 
in  which  Aristotle  analysed  our  notions  of  Being,  Substance, 
Quantity,  and  so  forth,  we  come  to  the  doctrine  in  which, 
according  to  him,  all  metaphysical  speculation  culminates — the 
doctrine  r^arding  the  existence  and  natiire  of  God.  Socrates 
had  already  introduced  the  argument  from  design.    He  had 
formulated  the  principle  that  "  Whatever  exists  for  a  useful 
purpose  must  be  the  work  of  intelligence,"  and  had  referred 
in  a  general  way  to  the  evidences  of  useful  purpose  found  in 
nature.   Aristotle,  with  his  wider  knowledge  of  natural  science 
and  his  keener  insight  into  the  meaning  of  natural  phenomena, 
supplied  additional  evidence  of  purposiveness,    and  added 
strength  to  the  argument  from  that  side.    He  did  more,  how- 
ever ;  he  added  a  new  argument  furnished  by  his  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  motion.    Motion,  he  says,  ordinarily  implies  a 
mover  and  a  thing  moved.   If  my  hand  moves  a  cane  and  the 
cane  moves  a  stone  that  lies  in  my  path,  the  cane  is  a  mover, 
the  stone  is  the  thing  moved,  and  again  my  hand  is  a  mover 
and  the  cane  is  the  thing  moved.    Here  we  have  a  series,  the 
stone,  the  cane,  the  hand.   In  such  a  series,  says  Aristotle,  we 
must,  if  we  go  back  far  enough,  come  to  the  first  in  the  series 
which,  while  it  moves  the  next  in  the  series,  and  so  moves  all 
the  others,  is  itself  unmoved.    All  nature  is  such  a  series. 
Therefore,  there  must  be  somewhere  the  First  Mover,  Itself 
Unmoved.   In  the  work  on  Physics,  where  this  question  is  dis- 
cussed, Aristotle  appears  to  identify  the  First  Mover  with  the 
First  Heaven.    His  meaning  is  that  each  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  earth,  the  moon,  the  planets,  the  sun,  is  moved  by 
the  heavenly  sphere  above  it,  until  we  come  to  the  last  of  the 
visible  spheres,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  That,  too,  is  moved 
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by  what  is  above  it,  namely,  the  First  Heavea;  but  in  a  very 
curious  way.  A  planet,  let  us  say,  is  moved  by  the  sun,  in  as 
much  as  the  sun  gives  it  a  kind  of  physical  impulse,  pushing 
it,  or  driving  it  along  its  course — ^Aristotle  has  no  inkling  of 
movement  by  physical  attraction.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
First  Heaven,  thai  moves,  not  by  imparting  an  impulse,  but 
by  attracting  (in  a  metaphorical  sense)  the  next  sphere  towards 
it.  The  First  Heaven  is  beautiful,  it  is  good,  it  is  desirable ;  and 
the  sphere  next  beneath  it  is  endowed  with  intelligence.  Just 
as  the  noble-minded  man  is  drawn  towards  a  friend  in  whom 
he  sees  nobility  of  character  and  moral  grandeur,  just  as  the 
mind  is  drawn  towards  lofty  ideals,  so  the  lower  sphere  turns 
to  the  First  Heaven,  observes  its  desirability,  and  is  drawn 
towards  it  in  admiration  and  love.  This  is  the  love,  of  which 
Dante  speaks, 

"  Which  moves  the  sun  and  all  the  other  stars." 

A  curious  idea  this,  according  to  modem  notions,  yet  full 
of  poetic  possibilities.  There  is  a  survival  of  it  in  Milton's 
•  way  of  speaking  about  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  notion  that  God,  the  First  Cause,  is  the  First  Heaven 
in  the  physical  order  is  superseded  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics 
by  the  doctrine  that  the  First  Cause  is  Intelligence.  The  life 
of  God  is  thought.  He  dwells  in  endless  contemplation.  Every- 
where Aristotle  places  theory  above  practice,  and  so  here  he 
places  contemplation  above  action.  Supreme  reality  is  thought. 
The  highest  perfection  of  all  is  the  eternal  thought  in  which 
the  life  of  God  consists.  If,  now,  you  ask  What  is  the  object 
of  God's  thought?  Aristotle  answers:  God  Himself.  He  is 
the  Thought  of  Thought,  the  Intelligence  of  Intelligence.  Like 
some  powerful  Oriental  monarch,  he  shuts  himself  up  in  the 
majesty  and  splendor  of  His  Own  Thought,  and  it  would 
degrade  Him  unutterably  to  mingle  with  mundane  affairs  or 
even  to  have  anything  inferior  to  Himself  occupy  His  thought 
for  an  instant.  The  shortcomings  of  this  idea  of  God  strike 
us  at  once.  To  our  Christian  way  of  thinking,  Qoi  is  Love 
and  Life,  as  well  as  Thought.   He  thinks  of  us  and  lovee  us. 
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And  not  only  does  He  think  of  us  and  love  us ;  but  He  thinks 
of  arid  loves  the  lowliest  of  His  creatures.  To  our  way  of 
thinking,  God's  greatness  is  not  diminished,  but  enhanced  by 
the  doctrine  of  Providence,  His  glory  is  not  dinuned,  but 
shines  out  more  resplendently  in  the  care  and  thought  with 
which  He  envelopes,  as  with  a  mantle,  the  whole  universe  of 
his  creatures.  The  denial  of  Providence,  and  the  exclusion 
of  volition  and  love  from  the  idea  of  God — these  are  the 
gieatest  blemishes  in  Aristotle's  treatment  of  this  important 
metaphysical  question. 

These  defects  were  not  corrected,  but  were  rather  empha- 
sized by  those  who,  during  the  last  centuries  of  the  pre-Chris- 
tian era  and  the  first  few  hundred  years  after  Christ,  under- 
took to  expound  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  The  aloofness  of 
God  from  the  world ;  the  notion  that  it  would  d^ade  Him  to 
think  about,  and  much  more  so,  to  interfere  with,  the  trivial 
things  that  make  up  our  lives  here  below;  the  belief  that  matter 
is  somehow  opposed  to  God,  and  the  source  of  all  moral  evil 
as  well  as  of  physical  pain  and  suffering — these  are  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  the  ITeo-Platonists,  as  they  are  called,  into 
whose  hands  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  passed,  and  by  whom 
it  was  expounded  during  all  those  centuries.  We  shall  see 
in  a  later  study  how  these  influences  perverted  the  genuine 
meaning  of  Aristotle's  metaphysics,  so  that  the  Aristotle  who 
came  into  contact  with  medieval  Christianity  in  the  thirteenth 
century  of  our  era  was  very  different  from  the  Aristotle  who 
placed  the  doctrine  concerning  God  as  the  coping-stone  to  his 
philosophical  edifice  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ. 

William  Tubnek. 
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A  peculiar  feature  in  the  writings  of  many  of  those  who 
at  the  present  time  pride  themselves  on  originality  of  ideas 
and  progress  in  thought  is  the  frequent  appeal  to  history  for 
substantiation  of  their  views.  The  new  receives  its  value  from 
being  old.  Even  historic  civilizations  are  condemned  at  times 
as  being  at  variance  with  the  customs  of  prehistoric  man. 
Thus  while  the  more  radical  advocates  of  a  social  upheaval 
are  careful  to  place  religion,  and  especially  the  Catholic  religion, 
among  the  institutions  which  will  suffer  extinction  in  the 
proposed  revolution,  we  find  them  at  times  appealing  to  some 
forms  of  social  organisation  which  came  into  being  under 
Christian  influences  as  models  for  a  new  social  scheme.  Soci- 
alists of  the  Marxian  school  find  no  place  for  religion  in  their 
philosophy  of  the  future.  They  eliminate  the  supernatural 
and  with  it  of  course  all  forms  of  worship  and  devotion.  Never- 
theless they  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  Christianity  is  social- 
istic in  origin  and  essence,  and  they  save  themselves  from  the 
apparent  incongruity  of  testing  the  validity  of  their  claims  by 
something  they  wish  to  reject,  through  the  general  principle 
that  all  the  great  factors  in  life  originate  in  and  are  conditioned 
by  economic  causes.  The  more  moderate  socialists,  who  find 
nothing  incompatible  between  their  theories  and  a  belief  in 
religion,  attempt  to  strengthen  their  cause  by  asserting  that  the 
tenets  they  represent  exhibit  fully  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  and 
its  interpretation  in  the  lives  of  the  first  followers  of  Christ 
and  the  teachings  of  the  early  Church.'  Condemnation  of 
usury  and  avarice,  the  praise  of  poverty  and  denunciation  of 

'Nitti,  "Catholic  Socialism,"  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  64.  "We  are  bound  to 
admit  that  Christianity  was  a  vast  economic  revolution  more  than  any- 
thing else.  The  first  Christians  did  not  seek  to  acquire  wealth;  like 
Christ  they  sought  to  annihilate  it.  Like  their  Great  Master,  they  had 
no  conception  of  civil  government;  the  religious  idea  so  dominated  th«n 
as  to  destroy  all  differences  of  nationalilj  or  social  condition." 
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riches,  wherever  they  are  found,  are  taken  to  mean  that  the  earlj 
Christian  teachers  were  opposed  on  principle  to  the  doctrine  of 
private  property.  Monasticism  in  particular  is  triumphantly 
stated  to  be  an  obvious  expression  of  the  inherent  opposition 
of  Christianity  to  a  capitalistic  r^me  and  a  convincing  proof 
that  in  essence  the  gospel  is  communistic 

As  a  general  rule  non-Catholic  writers  exhibit  very  little 
sympathy  or  appreciation  for  the  monastic  movement  If  they 
do  not  entirely  reject  Christianity  they  show  their  disapproval 
of  monasticism  by  tracing  its  origin  to  sources  other  than  the 
gospeL  Hatch  finds  that  the  tendency  to  monasticism  came 
mainly  from  the  Greek  philosophical  schools.  "It  was  indeed," 
he  says,  "  known  as  philosophy.  It  was  moat  akin  to  Cynicism, 
with  which  it  had  sometimes  already  been  confused,  and  its 
badges  were  the  badges  of  Cynicism,  the  rough  blanket  and  the 
unshorn  hair.  To  wear  the  blanket  and  let  the  hair  grow  was 
to  profess  divine  philosophy,  the  higher  life  of  self-discipline 
and  sanctity."*  Others  consider  Monasticism  to  be  the  result 
of  "  the  universal  predominance  of  the  Manichean  doctrine  of 
the  inherent  evil  of  matter  "  '  or  find  its  source  in  Buddhism  * 
in  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  deity  Serapis,"  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Neo-Platonists  •  or  set  it  down  as  being  a  revolt  against 
the  secularisation  of  the  Church,  which  led  the  ascetically- 
minded  to  fly  "  not  from  the  world,  but  from  the  world  within 
the  Church."  ^  It  has  remained,  however,  for  the  socialists 
to  exalt  primitive  monasticism  as  a  protest  against  Capitalism 
and  to  have  taken  it  bodily  into  the  socialist  camp,  not  only 
as  a  precious  memorial  left  by  the  early  Church  of  an  effort  to 
realize  the  blesings  of  a  communistic  dispensation,  but  as  a 
standing  proof  of  the  feasibility  of  ooUeetivist  administration. 

* "  The  lafiuenee  of  Greek  IdeM  Hid  Uaftgat  upon  tlM  Chrittiaii  Cburoh," 

Bihhert  Lecturet,  1886,  p.  166. 

•Milman,  The  History  of  Chriatianity,  Bk.  ra,  chap.  XI. 

*Hilgenfeld,  Zeittohrift  f.  wUtensehaftl.  Theologie,  1878,  p.  148. 

'Weingarten,  "Der  Ursprung  dea  MOnchtuin*  im  naehoonataatiniaehflB 
Zeitalter,"  Zeitsch.  f.  Kirohengeschichte,  1877.  Art  "MSnehtum"  in  tha 
Realencyclopidie  f.  protest.  Theologie  und  Kirche. 

'Keiin,  Au»  dem  Vrchristentum,  p.  215  seq. 

^Hamack,  Monasticism,  Its  Ideals  and  Its  History,  Eng.  Trana., 
p.  22. 
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It  is  a  poor  philosophy  which  will  not  cover  all  the  facts  and 
phenomena  in  its  field.  The  place  of  Monasticism  in  the 
general  scheme  of  human  events  as  defined  by  the  upholders 
of  the  economic  philosophy  of  history  has  been  most  lucidly 
and  most  fully  set  forth  by  Eautsky,  whose  views  may  be  taken 
as  the  latest  if  not  the  final  judgment  of  his  school,^  and  for 
whom  apparently  historic  reality  has  no  significance. 

Assuming  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  the 
Marxian  Philosophy  of  History  that  the  Christian  religion  had 
an  economic  basis,  Kautsky  asserts  that  in  essence  it  is  com- 
munistic, that  it  originated  as  a  movement  for  social  reform 
among  the  slaves  and  the  proletariat,  that  it  gradually  aban- 
doned its  communistic  character,  and,  through  the  patronage  of 
the  Emperors,  attained  power  as  a  state  church,  becoming  in 
the  process  the  support  of  the  capitalistic  class.  Its  triumph 
was  not  a  victory  for  the  proletariat,  but  for  the  grasping  and 
exploiting  clergy:  it  acquired  influence  not  as  a  reform  power, 
but  as  a  conservative  force,  as  a  new  prop  for  exploitation  and 
oppression.  It  ceased  to  be  a  foe  to  the  poverty  of  the  masses 
and  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  few  and  turned  from  its 
original  purpose  to  become  the  mainstay  of  what  it  arose  to 
destroy.® 

This  transformation,  it  is  asserted,  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out protest  and  opposition.  The  social  conditions  which  had 
produced  the  early  Christian  democratic  communism,  continued 
tmabated  and  even  became  more  oppressive  as  the  Empire 
weakened  and  declined.  In  the  Church  the  abandonment  of 
social  reform  and  the  alliance  with  the  state  produced  a  reaction. 
New  democratic  and  communistic  sects  sprang  into  existence, 
as  for  example  the  Circumcellions  who  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino gave  force  and  point  to  the  struggle  against  the  State 
and  the  State-Church  by  organizing  themselves  into  robber- 
bands  to  make  war  on  wealth  and  class.  They  even  fought 
against  the  imperial  troops,  but  the  soldiers  and  the  Catholic 
clergy  crushed  the  rebellion. 

'Der  Vnpnmg  4e»  Ohriatentuma.   Stuttgart,  1010,  p.  481  aeq. 
*  Ihid.,  441  aeq.,  496.  This  is  a  Bummaiy  not  a  translation  of  Eautsky** 
opiidona. 
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Ohristianitj  was  the  State-Church, — ^the  tool  of  Despotism 
and  Exploitation.  It  possessed  enormous  power  and  resources, 
and  it  might  well  seem  that  all  aspirations  for  commimism  had 
been  stifled.  That  such  a  result  was  not  attained  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Church,  up  to  the  time  of  its  recognition  by  the 
state,  was  confined  to  the  great  cities.  Only  in  them  could  it 
maintain  itself  in  the  period  of  persecution.  When  opposition 
ceased  nothing  jtood  in  the  way  of  its  spread  to  the  country 
districts,  and  in  these  new  centres  of  life  the  old  communistic 
spirit  revived.  Precisely  at  the  period  when  Christianity  was 
tolerated  by  the  rulers  of  the  Empire,  monasteries  commenced 
to  flourish  in  Egypt  and  spread  thence  to  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  In  this  way  Christianity  manifested  its  natural  ten- 
dency, and  gave  proof  of  the  pressing  need  for  social  regenera- 
tion along  communistic  lines.  Neither  the  civil  nor  the  ecclesi- 
astical rulers  opposed  this  development  To  them  it  was  a 
distinct  gain  if  the  communistic  agitators  transferred  themselves 
and  their  doctrines  from  the  cities  to  the  desert,  where  they 
were  allowed  to  grow  their  cabbages  in  peace. 

These  commimistic  settlements  were  animated  by  religious 
enthusiasm:  but  the  real  cause  of  their  success  is  traceable  to 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  times.  Thus  through  monasti- 
cism,  the  communistic  spirit  of  Christianity  received  new  life 
and  vigor  in  a  form  and  direction  that  had  no  semblance  of 
heretical  opposition  to  the  ruling  ecdesiafitical  bureaucracy. 
The  very  aloofness  and  distinction  of  these  new  communities 
were  their  undoing.  The  monks  became  an  aristocracy  apart 
from  and  above  the  rest  of  society,  which  in  course  of  time 
they  ruled  and  exploited.*** 

This  summary  of  the  opinions  of  one  of  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  philosophic  socialism,  the  editor  of  the  "  !N^eue 
Zeit "  reigarding  the  character  and  origin  of  monasticism,  is 
all  the  more  interesting  as  it  places  a  follower  of  Marx  in  the 
curious  and  paradoxical  position  of  defending  a  movement  that 
was  essentially  ascetical,  and  accepting  primitive  Monasticism 
not  only  as  the  true  expression  of  Christian  life,  but  as  a  form 

■  "/ftW.,  p.  481  Beq. 
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of  social  organisation  which  resulted  directlj  from  economic 
causes.  A  favorable  verdict  from  such  a  quarter  is  undoubtedly 
very  flattering  to  the  memory  of  the  founders  of  the  early 
monastic  communities:  but  in  view  of  the  determinism  of 
Marxian  economists  and  the  rigor  of  economic  laws,  it  may 
seriously  be  doubted  whether  the  propaganda  of  the  "  Neue 
Zeit "  will  be  successful  iinless  its  editor  can  offer  as  the  fruit 
of  communism  something  more  attractive  to  the  natural  man 
than  the  fasts  and  rags  of  the  early  monks. 

The  assumptions  and  assertions  in  Kautsky's  estimate  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  Christian  monasticism  may  be  reduced  to 
three:  let.  that  monasticism  came  into  existence  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  peace  between  the  Church  and  state  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  entente  cordiale 
between  the  ecclesiastical  bureaucracy  and  the  ruling  capitalistic 
class;  2nd.  that  monasticism  was  an  economic  movement;  3rd, 
that  it  was  coUectivist  in  nature  and  purpose.  It  is  one  of 
the  faults  of  the  defenders  of  the  materialistic  interpretation 
of  history  that  they  do  not  seek  for  their  philosophy  in  facts 
and  phenomena.  In  the  present  case  the  cause  of  communism 
cannot  derive  much  advantage  from  the  growth  of  the  monastic 
movement,  for  it  can  be  shown :  1st.  that  in  essence  monasticism 
was  thoroughly  independent  of  local  or  political  conditions  and 
that  its  rise  in  the  Christian  Church  contemporaneously  with  the 
cessation  of  persecution  was  largely  a  mere  coincidence;  2nd. 
the  reasons  leading  to  its  development  show  no  influence  of 
economic  causes,  nor  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  its  foimders 
for  social  changes ;  3rd.  in  essence  and  origin  it  was  individual- 
istic and  only  through  a  gradual  evolution  did  it  attain  a 
coUectivist  character. 

In  regard  to  the  first  assertion,  namely  that  the  monastic 
movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  resulted  from 
the  change  in  the  legal  status  of  the  Christians,  there  are  two 
points  that  deserve  consideration.  Kautsky  lays  great  stress  on 
the  fact  that  Christianity  during  the  period  of  persecution  was 
confined  to  the  towns  and  cities.^^  It  is  true  that  in  the  begin- 

"  Bia  za  ihren  staaUicIien  Anerkennung  mr  die  verbnitong  des  Christ- 
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ning,  from  caiues  direcUj  connected  with  the  exigencies  of  mis- 
sion preaching  and  the  persistence  of  superstition  in  small  and 
remote  commnn i ties,  the  gospel  found  a  readier  acceptance  in  the 
great  centres  of  population  that  in  remote  localities;  but  long 
before  the  time  of  the  edict  of  Milan  it  had  penetrated  to  the 
country  districts  in  most  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  his  summary 
of  the  results  of  the  missionary  activity  of  the  Christians  in  the 
first  three  centuries  Hamack  expresses  the  conclusion  that: 
"  Christianity  had  already  pushed  far  into  the  country  districts 
throughout  a  large  number  of  the  provinces,  as  we  know  defi- 
nitely with  regard  to  the  majority  of  the  provinces  in  Asia 
Minor,  no  less  than  as  regards  Armenia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Palestine 
and  Northern  Africa  (with  its  country  towns).  Wherever  we 
possess  sources  bearing  on  the  inner  history  of  the  churches  in 
a  given  province,  we  light  upon  a  series  of  small  places, 
otherwise  unknown,  with  Christian  inhabitants,  or  villages 
which  either  contain  Christians  or  are  themselves  entirely 
Christian.  ,  .  .  All  this  shows  how  deeply  Christianity  had 
penetrated  the  country  districts  in  a  number  of  provinces  during 
the  course  of  the  third  century,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
warns  us  to  multiply  considerably,  the  number  of  such  places 
as  we  happen  to  know  of,  if  we  want  to  get  any  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  Christianity  had  diffused  itself  locally.*' 

If  primitive  Christianity  was  a  socialistic  reform  movement, 
which  required  only  a  free  field  for  the  manifestation  of  its 
true  nature,  it  seems  strange  that  there  is  no  trace  of  com- 
munism in  the  Church  of  Bithynia-Pontus  in  the  second 
century,  when  the  faithful  were  still  unspoiled  by  contact  with 
wealth  and  power,  and  when,  on  the  testimony  of  the  imperial 
governor  of  the  province,  the  gospel  had  found  a  footing  in  the 
lowlands  and  among  all  classes  in  the  population.*'  During  the 
third  century  especially,  had  the  need  for  legal  authorisation 

lichen  Gemeindelebena  im  wesentlichen  auf  die  grossen  Stftdte  beschiUnkt 
gewesen.  Kur  dort  konnte  es  aich  in  den  Zeiten  der  Verfolgungen  be- 
haupten."    Hid.,  p.  483. 

"Uisaion  and  Empaitsion  of  OhriatianUff  in  the  First  Three  CenfwKw. 
Eng.  Trans.,  vol.  n,  p.  327. 

'*Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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been  necessary  for  the  organization  of  mcHiastio  settlements  there 
13  no  reason  for  thinking  that  such  would  not  have  been  forth- 
coming. The  Church  enjoyed  long  periods  of  unbroken  peace. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  admitted  its  right  to  possess 
property,^*  and  even  though  the  churches  and  cemeteries  were 
afterwards  expropriated  by  Valerian,  a  later  ruler,  Aurelian  in 
the  famous  case  of  Paul  of  Samosata,*"  laid  down  a  principle 
under  which  the  monks  might  have  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  huts  or  monasteries,  if  communistic  cravings 
had  drawn  any  of  them  together. 

A  second  feature  of  Kautsky's  estimate  of  the  rise  of  monas- 
ticism  is  that  he  looks  on  it  as  a  somewhat  isolated  phenomenon, 
a  movement  held  in  abeyance  by  the  "  world  in  the  Church," 
which  awoke  to  new  life  under  the  magic  of  state  toleration 
by  which  it  was  permitted  to  revive  and  recuperate  in  country 
places.^*  How  far  this  is  from  being  oorect  will  be  dear  from 
a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  antecedents  of  primitive 
monasticism. 

Monasticism  has  been  defined  as  Social  Asceticism.  In  its 
peculiarly  Christian  form  it  is  distinguished  by  the  observance 
of  the  three  practices  of  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience. 
Poverty  means  renunciation  of  private  property:  Chastity  in- 
cluding cloistral  solitude  and  celibacy,  abstinence  from  worldly 
intercourse ;  and  Obedience  the  surrender  of  will  to  a  superior.*^ 
Hence  Monasticism  and  Asceticism  are  inseparable  and  as  a 
consequence  the  origin  of  Monasticism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ascetical  movement  of  which  it  is  the  culmination.  AU  the 
forms  of  ascetical  activity  may  be  found  in  the  monastic  life. 
They  differ  from  the  latter  only  in  as  far  as  the  initiative  of 

"Lampridius,  Vita  Severi,  c.  49. 
"Eu8ebiu8,  His.  Eocleg.,  Bk.  vii,  chap.  30. 

" "  Dieser  erwachte  sofort  wieder  zu  neuem  Leben  in  christlicher  Form, 
sobald  die  Moglichkeit  offenen  kommunlstiacher  Organisation  auf  dem 
flachen  Lande  gegeben  war.  Ein  Zeichen,  welch  starkem  Bedurfnis  er 
entsprach.  Genau  um  dieselbe  Zeit,  in  der  das  Christentum  staatlich 
anerkannt  wird,  im  Anfang  des  vierten  Jahrbunderts,  entstehen  die  enten 
KlVstei-  in  Xgypten,  danen  bald  andere  in  den  verschiedensten  Toilen  des 
Keiches  folgen."   P.  484. 

"ZiSckler,  Atkeae  und  Mdnohtutn,  p.  0  se^. 
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the  individual  ascetic  is  made  subject  to  prescribed  regulations, 
through  the  observance  of  a  rule  which  gives  scope  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  the  virtue  of  obedience.  As  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  ascetic  there  is  progress  from  the  obser- 
vance of  one  counsel  of  perfection  to  another,  and  from  the  less 
rigorous  to  the  more  rigorous  practice  of  the  same  counsel,  so 
in  the  history  of  asceticism  there  was  progress  from  the  indiv- 
idual strivings  of  many  seekers  after  perfection  to  the  united 
action  of  many  finding  in  corporate  activity  a  life  of  fraternal 
love  and  service  in  which  the  social  as  well  as  the  individual 
virtues  might  find  expression  and  out  of  which  might  arise  a 
social  condition  in  which  there  should  be  no  distinction  of 
precept  and  counsel.  When  the  latter  stage  was  reached  as- 
ceticism became  monasticism. 

It  is  futile,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  separate  monasticism  from 
the  ascetical  movement  out  of  which  it  grew,  or  to  refer  its 
origin  to  external  causes,  when  the  elements  entering  into  its 
composition  were  already  to  hand  and  needed  only  to  be  imited 
and  coordinated.  These  elements  existed  in  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  beginning.  The  highest  ideal  of  perfection 
was  the  life  of  Christ  ITone,  it  is  true,  might  hope  to  equal  that 
perfect  model ;  but  there  were  other  standards,  over  and  above 
the  mere  requirements  of  the  law,  that  lay  within  the  reach 
of  all.  The  gospel,  in  holding  up  those  standards,  defined  in 
outline  at  least  the  main  features  of  the  ascetical  life.  Thus 
poverty,  renunciation,  fasting,  vigilance,  mortification,  chastity, 
virginity,  prayer  and  meditation  are  all  inculcated  as  means  to 
the  attainment  of  perfection.  The  manner  and  measure  of 
these  practices  were  not  defined,  nor  was  it  made  incumbent 
on  the  faithful  to  accept  them  all.  Nevertheless,  even  from  the 
earliest  times  there  were  some  Christians,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  great  mass  of  the  faithful  were  drawn  from  the 
poorer  classes,  who  abandoned  all  their  earthly  possessions  in 
order  to  practise  evangelical  poverty,  and  to  be  better  able  to 
serve  God.  Speaking  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  Eusebius  says: 
"Most  of  the  disciples  of  that  time,  animated  by  the  divine 
word  with  a  more  ardent  love  for  philosophy  (i.  e.,  an  ascetic 
maimer  of  life)  had  already  fulfilled  the  command  of  the 
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Saviour,  and  had  distributed  their  goods  to  the  needy.  Then 
starting  out  upon  long  journeys,  they  performed  the  oflBoe  of 
evangelists,  being  filled  with  the  desire  to  preach  Christ  to 
those  who  had  not  yet  heard  the  word  of  faith,  and  to  deliver 
to  them  the  divine  gospels."  The  same  thought  is  found  in 
Hermas,  who  says  the  rich  must  abandon  their  wealth  in  order 
that  like  stones  that  are  hewed  and  rounded  they  may  be  fit  for 
the  Tower  of  the  Kingdom.  And  yet  asoetically-minded  as  he 
was,  Hermas  did  not  consider  that  renunciation  of  private  prop- 
erty was  necessarily  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Qod.  "  The  Lord,"  he  says,  "  ordered  their  riches  to  be  cut 
down,  not  to  be  taken  away  forever,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
do  some  good  with  what  was  left  them."  Not  only  men  but 
even  women  long  before  the  rise  of  monasticism  gave  up  all 
they  possessed  in  order  to  live  in  voluntary  poverty.  "  As  Por- 
phyry puts  it  angrily  (Macar.,  Magnea  in,  6) :  "  Not  in  the  far 
past,  but  only  yesterday.  Christians  read  Matt  xix,  21,  to 
prominent  women,  and  persuaded  them  to  share  all  their  pos- 
sessions and  goods  among  the  poor,  to  reduce  themselves  to 
beggary,  to  ask  charity,  and  thus  to  sink  from  independence 
into  unseemly  pauperism,  reducing  themselves  from  their  former 
good  position  to  a  woebegone  condition,  and  being  finally  obliged 
to  knock  at  the  doors  of  those  who  were  better  off."  History 
has  preserved  the  names  of  some  of  those  who  undertook  the 
practice, of  voluntary  poverty:  Cyprian,  who  sold  his  estates 
and  distributed  the  proceeds  among  the  poor,'*  Origen  who 
disposed  of  his  collection  of  valuable  old  books,  and  confined 
himself  to  four  oboli  a  day,**  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  who 
got  rid  of  all  his  possessions  the  better  to  practice  the  true 
Christian  life.*'  In  none  of  these  cases  nor  in  any  of  the 
references  xto  poverty  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians 
is  there  any  indication  that  social  reform  was  the  motive  for 
this  renunciation  of  private  property. 

"Hi*.  Ece.,  in,  37. 
^Potior.    Bimiliiude,  ix,  30. 

"  See  Harnack,  The  Mistion  and  Expanaion  of  Chriatianit]/,  vol.  n,  p.  74. 

"PontixM,  Vita  Ojfpriani,  2. 

"EusebiuB,  Hit.  Socl.,  yi,  3. 

"Gregory  of  Nyaaa,  Vita  Oreg.  TAokm.,  eh.  29. 
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The  strongest  evidence,  however,  of  the  deep  impression  made 
on  the  early  Church  by  the  ascetic  idea  is  found  in  the  attitude 
taken  by  large  numbers  of  Christians  towards  sexual  relations. 
Virginity  and  chastity  were  considered  to  be  the  summit  and 
crown  of  ascetic  holiness.  On  this  species  of  mortification  the 
apostles  and  the  apostolic  Church  set  the  seal  of  approval.^* 
To  be  a  virgin  was  "  to  bear  the  whole  yoke  of  the  Lord  and  to 
be  perfect."  So  highly  esteemed  was  the  condition  of  the 
chaste  and  continent  that  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  admonitions  were  addressed  to  them  not  to  be 
puffed  up  by  their  exceptional  position  and  their  triumph  over 
rebellious  flesh.  "  Let  him  that  is  pure  in  the  flesh  not  grow 
proud  of  it  and  boast,"  says  Clement  of  Borne,  "  knowing  that 
it  was  another  who  bestowed  on  him  the  gift  of  continence." 
It  was  a  source  of  pride  to  the  Christians,  that  so  many  among 
them  could  lead  such  austere  lives.  Justin  Martyr  boasted  that 
he  knew  men  and  women  of  every  race  who  had  practised  this 
form  of  self-denial  from  infancy,  and  who  had  remained  pure 
during  sixty  or  seventy  years.*'  The  love  for  celibacy  took 
deep  root  in  the  Church,  and  in  order  to  live  in  closer  union  with 
God,  Christian  men  and  women  remained  unmarried  all  their 
lives.**  "  Son).e  of  us,"  says  TertuUian,  "  beat  away  from 
them  entirely  the  power  of  sensual  sin,  Ijy  a  vitgin  continence, 
still  boys  in  this  respect  when  they  are  old."  Even  the 
pagans,  struck  by  the  widespread  practice  of  virginity  among 
the  Christians,  could  not  refrain  from  encomiums  on  the  religion 
which  had  produced  such  heroic  self-denial.  The  unemotional 
physician  Galen  says  of  them :  "  For  their  contempt  of  death 
is  patent  to  us  all,  as  is  their  abstinence  from  the  use  of  the 
sexual  organs,  by  a  certain  impulse  of  modesty.    For  they  in- 

"1  Cor.,  vn,  1  8eq.    Acts,  xxi,  9. 

"Didache,  vi,  2.  On  this  passage  of  th«  Didache,  see  ZSckler,  loo.  dt., 
p.  157. 

"Ep.  to  Corinthians,  chap,  xxxym;  see  also  Ignatius,  Ep.  to  PoVyoarp, 
chap.  V. 
"  Apol.,  chap.  XV. 

**  Athenagoras,  Legatio,  chap.  xxxm.   Minucius  Felix,  Oetamm,  chap. 

XXXI. 

TAfolon>  chap>  IX. 
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dude  men  and  women,  who  refrain  from  cohabiting  all  through 
their  lives,  and  they  also  number  individuals  who  in  ruling  and 
controlling  themselves,  and  in  their  keen  pursuit  of  virtue,  have 
attained  a  pitch  not  inferior  to  that  of  real  philosophers."  *° 
Contact  with  the  world  and  the  increasing  number  of  converts 
from  all  walks  of  life  in  the  third  century  intensified  the  asceti- 
cal  strivings  of  the  Christians  and  increased  the  number  of 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  lives  of  continence.  Treatises 
were  written  in  praise  of  virginity.'*  It  was  lauded  as  the 
distinctively  Christian  virtue,**  the  apex  and  the  consummation 
of  all  the  virtues.*'  Celibacy  was  said  to  be  the  most  perfect 
course  in  life  and  those  who  practised  it  were  called  the  true 
priests  of  God.'* 

Though  the  virgins  in  the  early  church  did  not  withrdaw 
from  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  the  idea  was  borne  in 
on  them  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  themselves  off  from  con- 
tact with  the  grossness  of  the  world."  In  fact  so  strong  was 
this  feeling  that  the  ascetics  were  considered  to  form  a  class 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  A  special  place  was 
assigned  to  them  in  the  churches."  Because  they  were  ascetics 
they  were  enumerated  with  the  bishops,  priests  and  deacons  as 
forming  a  class  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  faithful.'^  The  im- 
portance of  this  distinction  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on 
as  showing  that  a  separation  had  already  taken  place  between 
the  ascetics  and  the  other  members  of  the  Christian  communi- 
ties. 

The  separation  was  made  complete  when  some  Christian  as- 
cetics withdrew  entirely  from  the  haunts  of  men  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  deserts  or  other  out  of  the  way  places  in 
order  to  lead  a  more  thorough  life  of  remmoiation.   Who  the 

"De  Sententiis  PoUtiae  Platonioae,  extant  in  Arabic.   Hist  Anteislam. 
Abulfedae.    Cf.  Harnack,  Mission  and  Ewpansion,  p.  213. 
"  Cyprian,  De  Habitu  Virginum.  Methodius,  Convivium  Decern  Ttr^wtwrn. 
"Methodius,  Ibid.,  I,  5. 
"  Lactantius,  Divine  Institutes,  vi,  23. 
"Eusebius,  Demonattatio  Evangelica,  I,  8-0. 
"  Tertullian,  De  Tirg.  Tel.,  m.   Cyprian,  Ep.,  62. 
"Tertullian,  Liber  de  Exhortatione  Castit.,  XI. 

"Hippolytus,  Pragmenta  in  Proverhia.   Origen,  In  Jfum.  Horn.,  n,  1. 
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first  henuits  were  and  at  what  precise  date  the  eremitical  life 
first  manifested  itself  in  the  Christian  church  it  is  impossible 
to  decide.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  Anthony,  the  best 
known  of  these  recluses,  commenced  his  anchoretic  life  he  was 
able  to  seek  guidance  and  counsel  from  others  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  The  chronology  of  the  life  of  St.  Anthony  is  the 
best  and  surest  guide  to  the  order  of  development  in  this  stage 
of  monastic  growth.*'  The  generally  accepted  opinion  is  that 
St.  Anthony  was  bom  about  A.  D,  250,  at  Coma,  near  Her- 
acleopolis  in  Middle  Egypt.  His  parents,  who  were  wealthy 
Christians,  died  when  he  was  about  eighteen,  and  six  months 
afterwards  Anthony,  because  of  the  impression  which  some 
words  he  had  heard  in  church  made  upon  him,  resolved  to  rid 
himself  of  all  his  possessions  and  turn  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
solitude.**  After  spending  some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  native  village  visiting  and  receiving  instruction  from  the 
recluses  who  dwelt  round  about,  he  decided  to  seek  a  more  iso- 
lated place  to  carry  on  his  struggle  for  perfection. 

The  first  retreat  he  selected  was  a  tomb  which  he  changed 
afterwards  for  a  ruined  tower.  Here  he  shut  himself  in  and 
for  twenty  years  carried  on  the  struggle  against  the  flesh  and 
the  devil.  The  fame  of  his  austerities  however,  attracted  many 
others  to  his  retreat,  and  before  the  twenty  years  of  his  retire- 
ment had  passed,  hundreds  had  settled  around  him  eager  to 
'profit  by  his  example  and  to  emulate  has  virtues.  For  these 
Anthony  was  a  father  and  a  model.  Their  rule  of  life  was  to 
imitate  his,  and  thus  without  any  effort  on  his  part  he  was 
placed  in  the  position  of  guiding  a  community  of  ascetics. 
While  it  would  not  be  accurate  to  designate  this  ascetical  colony 
as  a  monastery,  still  it  contained  the  germ  of  the  idea  which 
was  afterwards  put  into  effect  in  other  parts  of  Egypt.  Other 
eremitical  settlements  modelled  upon  that  which  had  grown 
up  around  the  cell  of  Anthony  soon  sprang  up  in  other  places. 
They  were  composed  of  men  who  were  not  hampered  in  their 
self-denial  and  austerities  by  subjection  to  a  superior,  and  who 
were  free  to  go  or  stay  as  they  chose.    This  was  not  monasticism 

"See  Butler,  Lmmae,  Bvtory  <^  Pattadbu,  veL  t,  p.  215  aeq. 
"Lift  of  at.  Anthoity,  by  Atiumaaina 
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strictly  so-called,  but  in  yielding  to  the  conmmnity  idea  vithout 
al)8olutely  surrendering  the  life  of  the  solitary,  a  distinctive 
step  in  advance  was  made  towards  the  next  and  final  stage,  with 
its  rules  and  its  vow  of  obedience. 

This  stage  was  reached  through  the  efforts  of  Pachomius,  a 
younger  oontemporary  of  Anthony,  who  about  the  year  A.  D.  305 
or  306,**  after  being  released  from  military  service,  and  being 
desirous  of  learning  the  wisdom  of  the  ascetics,  betook  himself 
to  a  colony  of  hermits,  where  he  placed  himself  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  an  old  man  named  Palaemon.  After  many  years'  ex- 
perience of  rigorous  discipline  under  his  master,  he  left  and 
about  A.  D.  322,  took  up  his  residence  at  Tabennisi  with  the 
distinct  purpose  of  organizing  the  ascetioal  life  on  different 
lines.  He  collected  around  him  a  band  of  disciples  and  drew 
up  a  set  of  rules  for  their  guidance.  The  cells  of  the  monks 
were  situated  close  together;  they  had  a  common  treasury; 
their  daily  actions  were  made  to  conform  to  the  same  discipline 
and  routine,  and  they  were  compelled  to  render  obedience  to 
the  head  of  the  community.  Thus  under  the  influence  of  Pacho- 
mius and  as  a  direct  result  of  the  organization  of  the  hermit 
colonies,  the  eremitical  life  was  changed  to  the  monastia  It 
is  not  necessary  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  which  led  Pachomius 
to  introduce  this  sweeping  transformation.  The  assertion  that 
he  found  the  ideal  in  the  lives  of  the  devotees  of  Serapis  has 
perience  of  rigorous  discipline  under  his  master,  he  left  and, 
much  more  natural  supposition  to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  or- 
ganization and  subordination  was  derived  from  his  experience 
in  the  army.  The  wisdom  of  his  action  was  shown  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  monastic  establishments  founded  on  his 
rule  were  established.  Each  monastery  had  its  own  abbot  and 
the  general  affairs  of  the  order  were  regulated  at  an  annual 
meeting  or  general  chapter  of  the  order,  thus  showing  a  per- 
fection of  monastic  organization  which  was  not  reached  else- 
where until  centuries  later.  Convents  for  women  were  estab- 
lished as  well  as  for  men,  and  in  the  short  lifetime  of  Pacho- 

"ZiSckler,  Ashese  und  Udnchtum,  p.  194.  Ladetue,  ttvda  tnr  le  mm»- 
iitiame  pakhomien  pendant  U  rre  tMele  et  la  \r*  inotiM  <ht  v«.  P.  IM  ftq. 
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mius — ^he  died  in  845 — ^nine  monasteries  containing  more  than 
three  thousand  monks  and  nans  came  into  existence.  The 
rule  of  Pachomius,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  contains  regulations  covering  the  different  phases  of  mon- 
astic and  conventual  life.  It  is  not  reascmable  to  suppose  that 
the  form  of  the  rule  which  Pachomius  finally  determined  on 
was  that  which  he  drew  up  at  first.  Many  of  its  prescriptions 
and  canons  were  undoubtedly  the  result  of  experience,  and  mon- 
astic discipline  as  it  was  developed  under  his  hands  reflected 
credit  on  his  prudence  and  his  moderation.  In  addition  to 
making  the  three  standards  of  conventual  life,  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  the  foimdation  of  the  monastic  state,  he  legis- 
lated for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  daily  life  of  monks,  food, 
clothing,  hours  of  prayer  and  work,  and  left  a  constitution  pro- 
viding not  only  for  the  mai^gement  but  the  perpetuation  of 
the  society. 

There  were  thus  two  forms  of  monastic  life  in  Egypt,  the 
conventual  life  of  the  monks  of  Pachomius  and  the  semi- 
eremitical  or  Antonian.  The  latter  was  the  form  which  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  prevailed  throughout  lower  Egypt 
from  Lycopolis  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  most  famous  of 
these  semi-eremitical  colonies  were  in  the  deserts  of  Nitria 
and  Scete,  where  as  PaUadius  informs  us,  there  were  as  many 
as  five  thousand  monks.  These  Antonian  monks  differed  from 
the  followers  of  Pachomius  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  bound 
to  the  observance  of  any  rule.  It  was  optional  with  them  to 
live  in  complete  solitude  or  dwell  in  the  same  cell  as  others. 
They  owed  obedience  to  no  one,  and  each  was  left  to  his  own 
devices  in  finding  means  of  ascetical  practice  and  perfection. 

From  Egypt  the  monastic  movement  spread  to  the  rest  of 
Christendom.**  It  was  carried  to  Mesopotamia  by  Mar-Awgin, 
and  by  St.  Hilarion  to  Syria  from  where  it  went  to  Armenia. 
St  Basil  introduced  it  into  Asia  Mmor,  and  St  Martin  and 
Cassian  to  Gaul.    Through  the  influence  and  activity  of  St. 

'^EUtoria  Laimaea,  chap.  29. 

"See  Willis  Bond,  on  "Celtic  MonMticism "  in  TAe  C*I(«e  OKwre\  in 
Wales. 
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Athanasius  and  St  Jerome  it  received  a  foothold  in  Italy,  and 
finally,  in  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  all  the  various  streams  of 
monastic  effort  were  crystallized  and  adapted  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  Western  World. 

This  smnmaiy  of  the  antecedents  and  the  rise  of  monasticism 
shows  that  it  was  not  an  isolated  historical  phenomenon.  It 
traced  its  growth,  not  to  an  extinct  spirit  of  conmiunism  in 
Christianity,  but  was  on  the  contrary  the  clear  result  and 
logical  culmination  of  an  unbroken  line  of  ascetioal  effort  going 
back  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  it 
appeared  first  in  remote  districts  and  country  places,  it  was  not 
because  these  were  just  brought  into  contact  with  the  Christian 
religion,  but  for  the  prosaic  reason,  that  they  afforded  the  soli- 
tude which  the  city  dweller  could  not  find  at  home,  and  because 
they  were  the  natural  field  for  the  display  of  that  spirit  of 
retirement  which  is  inseparable  from  ascetical  practices. 

It  is  equally  erroneous  to  assert  that  the  cessation  of  per- 
secution in  the  Boman  Empire  and  the  consequent  change  in 
the  legal  status  of  the  Christians  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
rise  of  moniastioism.  Anthony,  as  we  have  seen,  during  his 
twenty  years  of  retirement  between  270  and  290  A.  D.  had 
collected  around  him  a  band  of  disciples  who  had  formed  a 
eemi-eremitical  colony  of  monks  at  least  twenty  years  before 
the  publication  of  the  edict  of  Milan.  It  is  true  that  the 
spread  of  monasticism  was  imdoubtedly  conditioned  by  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  the  state,  and  that  before  the  final  capitulation 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  establish  monasteries  in  the 
Roman  dominions  in  defiance  of  the  authorities;  but  the  re- 
moval of  a  prohibition  which  retarded  the  full  manifestation  of 
the  monastic  tendency,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  sole  con- 
tributing factor  in  its  origin.  The  spread  of  monasticism  to  other 
portions  of  the  Empire  after  the  time  of  persecution  was  not  due 
to  any  latent  spirit  of  communism  in  the  Christian  doctrines, 
but  very  largely  because  the  tendency  to  self-denial  had  found 
a  sufficient  outlet  in  the  burden  of  almost  constant  social  and  po- 
litical repression.  Living  under  the  sword  is  not  conducive  to 
seeking  other  methods  of  mortification.   With  the  removal  of 
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the  fear  of  death,  the  self-sacrifice  which  had  hecome  ingrained 
in  the  Christian  character  found  another  means  of  expression 
and  turned  naturally  to  a  system  whose  constituent  factors  of 
poverty  and  obedience  were  already  familiar.  Why  this  ascetic 
principle  reached  its  culmination  in  Egypt  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  Doubtless  it  was  largely,  if  not  solely,  through  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  one  man. 

To  see  in  monasticism  a  revolt  against  the  "  world  in  the 
church"  or  primarily  as  a  revolt  of  any  kind  is  hardly  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case.  The  neglect  of  this  world  was  merely  a 
consequence  of  an  earnest  effort  to  realize  fully  the  life  of  the 
soul.  It  is  a  travesty  of  history  to  seek  in  the  retirement  of  the 
monks  and  hermits  from  the  general  life  of  the  time  any  desire 
of  revolt  or  any  spirit  of  protest  against  the  church  or  its 
constitution.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  men  whose  names 
come  most  readily  to  mind  when  considering  the  history  of  the 
church  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  to  show  that  those  who 
were  most  active  in  administering  ecclesiastical  affairs,  Anthana- 
sius,  Basil,  Gregory,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome, 
were  also  the  leaders  in  the  monastic  movement,  as  TertuUian, 
Cyprian,  Origen  and  Gregory  had  been  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  asceticism  in  the  time  of  persecution.  Far  from  being  re- 
garded fls  a  dissident  element,  the  monks  were  called  on  to  aid 
in  the  represion  of  error,  as  when  Basil  establishad  a  monastic 
community  in  Cappadocia  to  check  the  encroachments  of  Ari- 
anism.  In  fact,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  that  Sozomen**  at- 
tributed the  downfall  of  the  Eunomian  and  Apollinarist  heresies 
to  the  fact  that  the  monks  opposed  them ;  "  for  the  people 
admired  the  monks  who  manifested  their  virtue  by  works,  and 
believed  that  they  held  right  opinions." 

And  as  there  was  no  revolt  against  the  Church,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  economic  causes  in  bringing  about 
the  monastic  movement.  As  generally  understood,  economic 
action  of  a  collectivi?t  character  leads  men  to  make  a  joint  effort 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  physical  life,  to  provide  them- 
selves with  shorter  hours  of  work  and  larger  remuneratioil  for 

'Hit.  Beet,  Jt,  27. 
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their  labor,  to  secure  the  comforts  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
the  luxuries  of  life.  Under  the  pressure  of  a  common  effort 
for  the  common  good  each  one  should  be  made  to  contribute 
something  to  the  general  welfare,  and  none  should  be  excluded 
from  the  accruing  benefits,  and  as  a  consequence  there  should 
be  no  restriction  on  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  natural 
instincts.  If  "economics"  means  anjthing  at  the  present  time, 
it  refers  simply  and  solely  to  physical  life  and  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Monasticism,  on  the  contrary,  placed  physical  life 
and  material  things  in  the  background ;  it  did  not  concern  itself 
with  work  except  as  a  means  to  spiritual  perfection,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  bare  necessaries  of  life ;  it  avoided  ease  as  a  detriment 
to  virtue;  it  reduced  the  conditions  of  physical  life  to  a  mini- 
mum and  carefully  shunned  comfort  and  luxury.  The  very 
nature  of  the  institution  shows  that  it  could  not  have  arisen 
from  any  purpose  of  reforming  society.  It  was  not  intended 
to  appeal  to  men  at  large,  nor  to  produce  any  equalization  of 
social  condition.  The  institution  of  the  novitiate,  that  means 
of  sifting  and  selecting,  shows  ite  exclusive  character,  and  none 
but  those  who  proved  acceptable,  after  a  period  of  trial  and 
probation  were  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  monastic  communism. 
Any  scheme  of  economic  reform  containing  such  a  provision 
would  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  at  brigandage. 

The  fundamental  difference,  however,  between  monasticism 
and  economic  communism,  one  which  really  precludes  any  ade- 
quate comparison,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  monasticism  was 
based  on  celibacy.  With  the  exclusion  of  sex  and  family  rela- 
tions society  is  reduced  to  very  simple  elements,  in  fact,  there 
is  no  society  in  the  sense  of  the  civil  society  with  whose  affairs 
economists  busy  themselves. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  communistic  character  of 
monasticism  as  an  existing  institution  its  achievements  and  its 
development  show  clearly  that  in  essence  and  purpose  it  was 
essentially  individualisti&  It  was  foimded  on  the  distinctive 
note  of  Christianity  that  every  man  is  directly  responsible  to 
lis  Creator ;  in  fact  so  deeply  rooted  was  this  idea  that  asceticism 
may  be  regarded  as  the  progressive  expression  of  personal  ao- 
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ootmtabilily.  When  in  order  to  gain  saLvation,  men  undertook 
to  observe  the  evangelical  counsels  thej  thereby  cut  themselves 
off  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  the  common  life  around 
them,  and  when  this  separation  had  reached  the  stage  shown 
in  the  lives  of  the  hermits  and  the  solitaries,  individualism  had 
reached  its  zenith.  Monasticism  was  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
norm  for  individual  effort  in  aaoetical  practice,  hj  offering  at 
once  scope  for  ithe  practice  of  the  social  virtues  and  acting  as  a 
check  on  the  extravagances  to  which  unguided  effort  might  lead. 
The  individualistic  character  of  the  ascetical  life  was  not  lost 
however,  by  being  turned  into  monastic  cooperation.  "  The  dom- 
inating principle  that  pervaded  Egyptian  monachism  in  all  its 
manifestations — ^whether  the  purely  eremitical,  the  semi-cre- 
mitical  of  Nitra,  or  the  cenobitical,"  says  Dom  Butler,  "  was  a 
spirit  of  strongly  marked  individualism.  Each  vrorked  for  his 
personal  advance  in  virtue ;  each  strove  to  do  his  utmost  in  all 
kinds  of  ascetical  exercises  and  austerities — in  prolonging  his 
fasts,  his  prayers,  his  silence.  The  favorite  name  used  to  de- 
scribe any  of  the  prominent  monks  was  'great  athlete,'  and  they 
were  athletes,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  modem  athlete. 
They  loved  to  'make  a  record'  in  austerities,  and  to  contend  with 
one  another  in  mortifications;  and  they  would  freely  boast  of 
their  spiritual  achievements."^"  The  inherent  individualism 
of  monasticism  was  strikingly  illustrated  after  its  introduction 
into  the  East.  The  tendency  shown  in  Egypt  to  go  from  the 
eremitical  to  the  monastic  was  reversed,  and  the  cenobitical  was 
made  in  many  cases  merely  the  prediminaiy  to  greater  austeri- 
ties in  the  solitary  state. 

Monasticism  cannot  therefore  be  looked  on  as  communistic 
either  in  source  or  history.  It  was  not  an  expression  of  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  proletariat  with  their  economic  sur- 
roundings, nor  was  it  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  communistic 
effort  to  apply  the  teachings  of  the  Go^l  to  social  relations. 
It  was  based  on  the  Qospel,  and  reached  its  final  stage  as  a  means 
of  promoting  a  closer  imion  of  the  soul  with  God  by  emancipa- 
tion from  worldly  cares  and  prepossessions. 

**Lan8iac,  Hittorj/  of  PalUtdiu*,  vol.  i,  p.  237. 
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Of  the  later  history  and  further  development  of  monasticism 
U  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  Its  influence  on  the  spread  of  civili- 
zation and  on  the  economic  development  in  lands  brought  under 
ihe  sway  of  the  Christian  religion  was  due  to  the  spirit  of  faith 
which  animated  its  votaries,  and  a  desire  for  the  attainment  of 
perfection  in  the  love  and  service  of  others.  Monastic  settle- 
iaents  were  humanizing  centres  from  which  rough  barbarians 
frequently  learned  the  first  lessons  of  order  and  government. 
The  laborious  lives  of  the  monks  gave  an  impetus  to  industry 
and  regular  occupation.  With  the  hope  of  no  reward  except  in 
a  life  to  come,  the  monks  cleared  the  forests,  drained  the  swamps, 
reclaimed  barren  land,  built  roads  and  bridges,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  permanent  institutions  and  prosperity  by  teach- 
ing the  ignorant  and  half-savage  peoples  among  whom  they 
lived  the  principles  of  agricidture  and  mechanical  pursuits.  The 
monasteries  were  the  refuge  of  the  poor  and  the  wanderer.  The 
resources  which  they  held  were  administered  in  the  relief  of  the 
needy.  Hospitals  were  built,  schools  were  established,  and  in 
regions  of  ignorance  and  darkness  the  first  glimmerings  of  art 
and  science  and  refinement  which  illiuninated  the  lives  of  the 
Tintutored  children  of  the  soil  or  £he  forest  were  those  which 
came  from  the  monasteries. 

ISoi  less  noteworthy  was  the  service  of  the  monks  in  preserving 
the  literary  treasures  of  the  old  civilizations.  Their  libraries, 
their  scriptoria  and  their  industry  are  the  link  which  connect 
the  civilization  of  the  present  with  that  of  the  remote  past. 
They  wrote  the  history  of  their  time,  they  protested  against  its 
vices,  and  they  found  in  tiie  ideals  which  they  chose  to  follow 
the  light  to  guide  them  in  darkness.  All  these  labors  were, 
however,  but  secondary  to  the  main  purpose  of  their  career  as 
monks.  The  practice  of  religion,  not  social  reform  was  their 
object. 

Patrick  J.  Healt. 
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This  book  from  the  pen  of  a  Catholic,  who  is  also  a  theolo- 
gian and  a  moralist,  is  naturally  of  special  significance  to  Cath- 
olic students  of  the  social  question.  It  deserves,  however,  the 
attention  of  all,  whether  Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  economic  doctrines,  particularly  the 
economic  doctrines  of  the  theologians.  Often  condemned  in 
the  name  of  Science,  the  economic  opinions  of  the  Schoolmen 
are  now  found  to  embody  some  of  the  most  general  and  the 
deepest  impulses  of  our  time.  We  were  certainly  not  prepared 
to  see  these  medieval  doctrines  come  into  dose  contact  with 
modem  life  and  suggest  solutions  almost  identical  with  the 
remedies  o£Fered  by  men  who  have  little  regard  for  theological 
systems.  Dr.  Ryan  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  bring  out 
this  truth  effiectively.  He  is  not  only  a  theologian.  He 
possesses  also  a  thorough  economic  training,  has  an  exact 
conception  of  contemporary  industrial  life,  and  shows  a  distino- 
tively  American  genius  for  practical  solutions.  Not  content 
with  a  forcible  restatement  of  the  scholastic  teaching,  nor 
with  the  adaptation  of  it  to  present  needs,  he  subjects  it  to  the 
test  of  scientific  criticism,  and  strives  to  illustrate  and  define  its 
basis  in  the  light  of  philosophy  and  political  economy.  The  outr 
come  of  his  efforts  is  a  solid  and  comprehensive  sduUcai  of  a 
problem  which  has  been  mudi  discussed  among  Socialists,  and 
which  has  left  its  impress  on  the  social  evolution  of  the  entire 
nineteenth  century,  namely,  the  problem  of  a  right  to  a  lir^* 
hood. 

'  TM»  paper  was  oondenaed  bj  Dr.  Broc&rd  from  bis  preface  to  tiM 
French  version  of  Dr.  Ryan's  "Living  W«ge."  Dr.  Brocard  is  professar 
of  Political  Economy  ai  the  University  of  Kancy.  The  Preface  contains 
a  soholarly  analysis  of  the  subject,  laying  special  emphasis  upon  the 
historical  basis  and  continuity  of  the  Catholic  teaching  on  the  ethics  of 
wages. 

The  translation  of  the  present  article  was  made  by  Rev.  Paul  Perigord, 
of  the  St.  Paul  Seminary. 
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It  is  under  this  clearly  defined  aspect  that  Dr.  Byan  discusses 
the  theory  of  a  living  wage.  He  continues,  after  Leo  XIII  and 
many  French  Catholic  social  thinkers,  the  teaching  of  the  medie- 
val theologians.  Anton  Monger  maintains  in  "The  Right  to 
the  Full  Product  of  Labor"  that  the  doctrine  of  the  right  to 
a  livelihood  originated  with  the  Socialists  and  Oommunists,  but 
it  was  undoubtedly  proclaimed  several  centuries  earlier  by  the 
Schoolmen.  The  idea  of  a  right  to  a  living  is  the  central  point 
of  their  ethioo-economic  doctrine.  Upon  the  necessity  and  duty 
of  safeguarding  this  right,  the  theologians,  following  St  Tho- 
mas, have  based  all  economic  doctrines,  especially  that  of  private 
property.  For  them  private  ownership  is  a  social  function  as 
well  as  a  right, — or  rather  a  right  which  is  justified  by  its 
function — differing  widdy  from  that  absolute  and  exclusive 
right  which  the  individualistic  school  has  borrowed  from  the 
Boman  Jurists.  "Need,"  writes  Dr.  Ryan,  faithfully  interpret- 
ing the  theologians,,  "is  the  end  to  which  all  other  titles  are  but 
means,  and  to  which,  consequently,  all  others  must  give  way,  even 
that  of  the  private  proprietor."  It  is,  of  course,  extreme  need 
that  is  in  question  here;  for  the  theologians,  holding  that  wealth 
was  desirable  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  supernatural  end,  did  not  concern  themselves  with 
any  other  kind.  Within  these  limits,  however,  their  teaching 
is  very  rigorous.  They  maintain  that  the  private  owner  may 
not  oppose  his  proprietary  right  to  the  right  springing  from 
extreme  need,  that  a  hungry  man  has  the  right  to  sustain  his  life 
from  the  goods  of  his  neighbor.  They  declare  with  Aristotle 
and  St.  Thomas  that  if  the  right  of  property  is  individual  its 
use  must  be  communal.  In  the  last  analysis  their  thought 
clearly  is  that  society  is  bound  to  provide  the  individual,  in 
return  for  a  normal  measure  of  activity,  with  the  conditions  of 
living  in  accordance  with  his  station.  In  their  opinion  the 
r^ime  of  private  property  is  justified  because  of  its  fitness  to 
obtain  this  result.  Did  it  fail  to  fulfill  this  purpose  private 
ownership  would  forfeit  the  very  basis  of  its  legitimacy.  "The 
Fathers  of  the  Church,"  says  Dr.  Ryan,  "and  the  theologians 
of  the  Middle  Ages  unanimously  taught  that  every  human  being 
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has  a  natural  right  to  a  share  of  this  world's  goods  for  his  sus- 
tenance. They  looked  upon  this  as  a  natural  right,  independent 
of  all  human  laws,  conventions  and  institutions,  and  superior 
to  them  alL"  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  these  theologians 
were  the  precursors  of  Socialism.  Some  of  their  ideas  are 
also  held  bj  the  Socialists,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  lead  to 
the  Socialist  system.  Among  these  is  the  idea  of  the  right  to  a 
livelihood. 

Upon  this  idea  the  theologians  built  their  doctrine  of  wages ; 
but  they  gave  it  a  special  application  to  the  peculiar  social  con- 
ditions of  their  time.  Their  doctrine  of  wages  was  but  a 
particular  application  of  their  theory  of  exchange.  Labor  was 
not  as  yet  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  the  number  of  hired  workers  was  small  relatively  to  the 
number  of  independent  producers :  consequently  the  theologians 
directed  their  attention  to  the  problem  of  justice  with  reference 
to  the  exchange  of  goods.  The  fair  price  of  goods  was 
determined  by  the  concept  of  equivalance,  that  is,  it  was  realized 
when  the  selling  price  equaled  the  cost  of  production  as  deter- 
mined by  the  social  estimate.  In  the  cost  of  production  was 
included  the  remuneration  of  the  laborers,  which  was  itself  to 
be  determined  by  the  social  estimate  of  the  amount  required 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  accordance  with  their  position  or 
status.  Thus  the  theory  of  wages  became  identified  with  the 
theory  of  just  price. 

In  the  place  of  the  social  estimate  as  a  determinant  of  fair 
prices,  the  nineteenth  century  put  supply  and  demand  and 
applied  this  measure  to  labor  as  well  as  to  merchandise.  The 
result  was  that  the  idea  of  equivalence  as  a  criterion  of  justice 
disappeared,  the  interplay  of  supply  and  demand  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  an  inviolable  economic  law,  and  wages  became 
deplorably  mean  and  insufficient. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  mis- 
ery of  the  working  classes  had  provoked  a  new  school  of  economic 
thought,  holding  theories  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  doctrines  of  the  medieval  theologians.  The  movement, 
Christian  at  its  inception,  fell  after  1870  under  the  control 
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of  avowed  opponents  of  Christianity.  It  criticised  vigorously 
and  sometimes  excessively  the  theories  of  the  individualistic 
school,  denied  the  fatal  and  inevitable  character  of  economic 
laws,  especially  the  law  of  wages,  exposed  the  abuse  and  evils 
of  free  competition,  and  insisted  that  the  human  will  and  l^is- 
lation  had  a  great  part  to  play  in  social  evolution.  Its  practical 
aim  was  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  working  class: 
according  to  some  of  its  followers,  in  the  present  industrial 
regime;  according  to  others,  under  a  regime  of  Socialism.  It 
asserted  not  merely  the  right  to  the  full  product  of  labor,  but  the 
right  to  a  livelihood. 

A  little  later  there  arose  a  school  of  Catholic  iJieologians  and 
economists  that,  especially  after  the  favorable  pronouncements 
of  Leo  XIII,  displayed  a  considerable  measure  of  activity. 
Though  representinig  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  its  members  are 
of  one  mind  in  their  sympathy  for  the  working  class.  They 
are  unanimous  in  asserting  with  the  theologians,  with  the  social- 
ists, and  with  the  interventionists  of  every  kind,  the  rights  of 
the  laborer  against  sociely ;  and  they  have  attempted  to  construct 
a  Catholic  doctrine  of  wages,  by  adapting  the  theological  tra- 
dition to  the  data  of  modem  science.  The  criticism  of  indi- 
vidualism made  by  the  Socialist,  interventionist,  and  the  his- 
torical schools  provided  the  Catholic  thinkers  with  many  nega- 
tive elements  which  they  have  utilized  to  good  purpose,  par- 
ticularly in  refuting  the  assumed  fatal  and  inviolable  charac- 
ter of  economic  laws.  On  its  constructive  side  their  undertaking 
was  more  difficult,  nor  was  it  at  first  brilliantly  carried  out. 
As  Professor  Ely  said  in  presenting  Dr.  Byan's  book  to  the 
American  public,  "enlightenment  has  not  kept  pace  with  good 
intention.  The  plain  man  of  whom  we  hear  so  much  has  a 
feeling  that  our  teachers  and  preachers  are  vague  and  indefinite. 
Is  there,  after  all,  such  thing  as  a  Christian  doctrine  of  wages  V 
Even  in  Europe  where  the  attempts  to  deduce  from  the  teachings 
of  the  Church  such  a  doctrine  have  been  more  frequent,  who  will 
say  that  complete  success  has  been  achieved?  The  European 
Catholic  writers  have  appealed  by  turns  or  simultaneously  to 
the  concept  of  the  right  to  a  livelihood,  and  to  the  idea  of 
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eqiuTalence  in  exchangee,  forgetting  that  the  latter  is  becoming 
more  and  more  unintelligible,  and  that  in  certain  cases  it  con- 
flicts with  the  former.  What  is  to  be  said  when  the  utility 
furnished  by  the  employer  to  the  employee  in  the  form  of 
wages  is  equivalent  to  that  received  from  the  latter  in  the  form 
of  labor,  and  yet  is  insufficient  for  his  sustenance?  This  ques- 
tion never  confronted  the  medieval  theologians  because,  in  their 
theory,  the  selling  price  of  goods  waa  to  be  determined  by 
the  needs  of  the  producer,  such  needs  as  are  implied  in  a  becom- 
ing livelihood.  !  Today,  however,  prices  influence  wages  as 
truly  as  wages  afiect  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  how  are  we 
to  deal  with  the  case  in  which  the  wages  that  are  the  equivalent 
of  the  service  exceed  the  amount  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  laborer?  May  the  employer  retain  the  surplus?  Fin- 
ally, what  is  the  irreducible  minimum  for  a  decent  livelihood? 

On  none  of  these  points  have  Catholics  been  clear  or  unani- 
mous. One  of  the  great  merits  of  Dr.  Byan's  book  is  that  it 
discusses  them  all,  and  attempts  to  give  clear  solutions.  His 
conclusions  may  be  contested,  hut  his  method  is  precise,  and 
inoontestibly  scientific.  He  decides  the  con^ct  betwew  the 
principle  of  the  right  to  a  livelihood  and  the  principle  of  equiva- 
lence in  favor  of  the  former.  Not  that  he  denies  the  necessity 
of  a  certain  relation  between  labor  and  wages,  nor  the  justice 
of  a  higher  wage  for  more  productiye  labor:  but  the  concept  of 
of  equivalence,  which  he  subjects  to  pmetrating  criticism, 
seems  to  him  in  our  time  to  be  incapable  of  precise  determina- 
tion. It  can  even  be  intepreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  ihe 
exploitation  of  the  victims  of  the  sweat-shop.  Hence  our  author 
concentrates  his  attention,  after  the  method  of  the  theologians 
and  Leo  XIII,  on  the  rig^t  to  a  livelihood. 

His  first  care  is  to  establish  clearly  the  principle,  in  order 
later  on  to  draw  therefrom  with  inflexible  logic  the  conse- 
quences which  it  can  and  should  bring  about  in  present  society. 
At  the  basis  of  his  teaching  we  find  the  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  idea  which  individualism  and  the  philosophers  of 
the  eighteenlJji  century  borrowed  from  Christianity,  or  redis- 
covered, and  whi<^  afterwards  was  adopted  in  varying  degrees 
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by  the  makers  of  the  French  Bevolution,  the  Socialists,  and 
defenders  of  democracy  generally.  It  is  the  idea  that  human 
personality  has  an  intrinsic  value,  from  which  it  derives  the 
right  to  be  treated,  in  tlie  words  of  £ant,  not  as  a  means,  but 
as  an  end.  According  to  Dr.  Byan,  this  principle  is  the  anchor 
of  salvation  both  for  the  individual  and  for  society.  He  denies 
that  the  essential  rights  of  the  individual  are  based  upon  the 
social  good.  Ifot  that  there  is  any  contradiction  between  indi- 
vidual and  social  interest:  on  the  contrary,  they  are  identical  in 
the  long  run ;  but  they  must  not  be  confused,  nor  must  the  social 
weKare  be  so  emphasized  that  the  weak  minority  will  be  op- 
pressed by  the  strong  majority,  or  all  the  individuals  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  god  of  the  State.  The  autlior  points  out  the  dan- 
gers of  the  theories  of  Hegel  and  Burke,  to  which  he  might  have 
added  those  of  Comte.  Consequently  he  approaches  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century  philosophers  and  the  individual- 
ists, in  as  much  as  he  maintains  that  man  has  natural  rights 
which  the  State  must  hold  sacred ;  but  he  differs  from  them  in 
that  he  does  not  share  their  idea  of  complete  equality,  nor  look 
for  the  realization  of  individual  rights  through  the  abolition  of 
social  restraint  and  a  return  to  the  "state  of  nature."  He 
requires  that  society  should  saf^uard  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  maintains  that  these  rights  are  equal  in  substance, 
but  not  in  extension.  Society  owes  to  the  least  of  its  members 
a  minimum  of  advantages ;  it  may  accord  more  than  this  to 
some  individuals.  Among  the  rights  that  society  may  not  with- 
hold from  any  of  its  members  is  the  right  to  a  livelihood.  This 
right,  according  to  Dr.  Byan,  is  based  upon  the  duty  of  the 
individual  to  preserve  his  life  and  develop  his  personality  by 
means  of  the  goods  of  the  earth.  Now,  since  these  goods  be- 
come appropriated  under  the  direction  of  society,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  latter  so  to  legislate  that  all  individuals  may  through 
their  labor  obtain  a  decent  livelihood.  In  this  Dr.  Eyan  is  a 
faithful  disciple  of  Leo  XIII. 

"What  is  to  be  understood  by  a  decent  livelihood  ?  It  includes, 
says  the  author,  those  goods  which  will  not  only  secure  the 
laborer  against  starvation,  but  permit  him  to  exercise  his  f  acul- 
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ties  and  develop  his  personality.  It  means,  moreover,  those 
things  which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren; for  marriage  is  man's  normal  condition,  and  with  some 
exceptions,  necessary  for  his  proper  self-development,  as  well  as 
for  the  very  existence  of  society.  Hence  the  minimum  wage 
of  the  laborer  ought  to  provide  food  that  will  be  sufficient  in 
quantity,  quality,  and  variety,  decent  clothing,  sanitary  hous- 
ing, some  cultivation  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  and 
protection  against  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age, — all  of  these 
to  be  understood  of  the  wife  as  well  as  of  the  husband  and  of 
the  children  until  they  become  self-supporting.  The  amount 
of  wage  needed  to  assure  all  these  benefits  will  vary  with  time 
and  place,  but  the  author  thinks  it  cannot  be  less  than  six 
hundred  dollars  in  the  cities  of  America. 

This  might  lead  us  to  a  pessimistic  conclusion ;  for  in  every 
oountry  of  the  civilized  world,  wages  fall  considerably  below 
this  minimum.  Is  it  possible  to  raise  them  to  this  figure  ?  While 
it  is  well  to  affirm  the  right  to  a  decent  livelihood  and  to  define 
its  meaning,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  the  natural  resources, 
the  technical  and  psychological  elements  of  production  and  ihe 
financial  condition  of  industry  will  permit  this  abstract  right  to 
be  converted  into  concrete  reality.  On  this  point  Dr.  Ryan  does 
not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt;  and  he  justifies  his  position 
by  emphasizing  the  productive  power  of  modem  industry,  by 
showing  that  the  possible  supply  of  goods  is  now  greatly 
restricted  by  an  insufficient  demand,  and  that  higher  wages 
would  mean  not  only  a  greater  demand  for  products,  but  a 
greater  efficiency  in  the  producer. 

Among  the  means  suggested  by  the  author  to  better  the  con- 
ditions of  the  laborer  the  first  is,  to  assert  firmly  and  explicitly 
the  moral  obligation  of  capitalist,  business  man,  and  laborer, 
and  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  these  are  frequently  ignored. 
From  his  principle  of  the  right  to  a  decent  livelihood,  he 
deduces  with  incontestible  logic  the  conclusion  that  the  right 
to  a  living  wage  takes  precedence  of  the  right  of  the  capitalist 
to  receive  interest.  The  business  man,  or  active  director  of 
industry,  may  take  from  the  product  sufficient  to  meet  the  essen- 
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tial  needs  of  himself  and  family,  but  his  secondary  and  aooi- 
dental  needs  must  not  be  preferred  to  the  primary  and  vital 
needs  of  his  employees. 

This  thesis  will  imdoubtedly  startle  many  readers;  but,  as 
Piofessor  Ely  remarks,  Cardinal  Manning  startled  the  English- 
speaking  world  some  years  ago  when  he  declared  that  the  right 
to  subsistence  'was  prior  to  the  rights  of  property.  Yet  as 
we  have  seen  above,  this  is  no  new  truth,  but  merely  one  that 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion.  Had  the  world  obeyed  this 
and  other  moral  intuitions  regarding  wealth  we  should  not  be 
less  rich,  and  we  should  certainly  be  far  happier.  So  com- 
pletely have  we  ignored  them  that  we  are  disturbed  when  we 
are  reminded  of  their  existence.  !ITevertheleBs,  Dr.  Kyan 
believes  that  these  moral  conceptions  have  not  lost  their  efficacy. 
"If,"  he  declares,  "clergymen  would  give  as  much  attention 
to  preadiing  and  expounding  the  duly  of  paying  a  living  wage 
as  they  do  to  the  explanation  of  other  duties  that  are  no  more 
important,  and  if  they  would  use  all  the  power  of  their  eccles- 
iastical position  to  deprive  the  recalcitrant  employers  of  the 
Church  privileges  that  are  ordinarily  denied  to  persistently 
disobedient  members;  and  if  public  speakers  and  writers  who 
discuss  questions  of  industrial  justice  would,  in  concrete  terms, 
hold  up  to  public  denunciation  those  employers  who  can  pay  a 
living  wage  and  will  not, — ^the  results  would  constitute  an 
ample  refutation  of  the  libelous  assertion  that  employers  can- 
not be  got  to  act  justly  by  moral  suasion.  They  have  never 
been  made  to  feel  a  fraction  of  its  power." 

But  it  would  be  Utopian  to  rely  exclusively  on  moral  instruc- 
tion and  public  opinion  for  a  betterment  of  wage  conditions. 
Hence  the  author  advocates  the  intervention  of  the  State.  He 
does  not  demand  that  the  State  should  control  production,  for 
Socialism  does  not  seem  to  him  either  necessary  or  desirable; 
but  he  protests  against  that  pernicious  doctrine  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  which  maintains  that  a  minimum  State  activ- 
ity will  lead  to  the  maximum  of  industrial  liberty.  L^al 
liberty  is  not  sufficient,  since  it  merely  insures  the  free  play 
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of  economic  forces  and  these  are  in  no  wise  more  legitimate 
than  physical  forces.  Dr.  Byan  compares  those  who  for  selfish 
ends  oppose  State  intervention  to  the  bui^lar  who  objects  to  the 
activity  of  the  policeman.  Only  by  proper  regulation  is  it 
possible  to  secure  real  industrial  liberty.  He  therefore,  advo- 
cates legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  working  class,  par^ 
ticularly,  with  regard  to  their  right  to  a  decent  livelihood,  and 
urges  that  all  countries  follow  the  example  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  the  enactment  of  laws  prescribing  a  mini- 
mum wage.  Nor  does  he  forget  to  remind  the  laborers  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  employers,  have  duties  with  re8x>ect  to  the  wage 
question. 

We  can  now  readily  see  the  place  which  Dr.  Byan  occupies 
in  the  movement  of  contemporary  economic  thought  He  is 
among  those  Catholic  social  students  who  adhere  firmly  to  the 
program  of  State  intervention;  but  he  is  above  all  a  moralist 
who  take  his  principles  seriously  and  is  unwilling  that  they 
should  remain  a  dead  letter.  His  own  work  affords  dear  proof 
that  ethics  and  economics  may  go  hand  in  hand  to  their  mutual 
advantage. 

The  application  of  the  fundamental  principle  that  he  advocates 
is  fraught  with  tremendous  difficulties.  Yet  he  confidently 
hopes  that  specialists  and  l^slators  will  be  able  to  solve  them. 
He  has  ably  discharged  his  own  task  of  describing  and  justifying 
the  ethical  ideaL  The  co-existence  in  our  society  of  insufficient 
wages  and  over  production  of  goods  constitutes,  both  from  the 
economic  and  moral  viewpoints,  a  monstrous  contradiction  which 
cannot  be  permitted  to  continue.  If  modem  production,  with 
its  immense  resources,  cannot  provide  the  laboring  class  with 
the  means  of  decent  existence,  then,  let  us  admit  that  our 
civilization  is  bankrupt.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true,  as 
we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Charles  Gide,  that  Christian  social 
principles  exert  a  real  influence  upon  a  much  larger  number  of 
persons  that  io  those  of  Fourier,  Saint-Simon,  and  Proudhon, 
we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Byan  for  having,  in  the  name 
of  Christian  eidbics,  called  our  attention  to  the  present  deplorable 
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conditioDS,  and  to  the  translator  for  making  that  message  known 
to  the  people  of  France.  In  any  case  it  is  not  most  comforting 
to  hear  from  every  quarter,  and  above  the  clamor  of  party  and 
doctrinal  conflicts,  those  words  which  were  first  uttered  by  the 
theologians,  which  were  taken  up  and  repeated  by  the  Social- 
ists, and  which  to-day  are  on  every  lip :  "  Man  has  the  right  to 
live  by  his  labor." 

LnciBK  Bbocabd. 
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Pascal,  sa  vie  religieuse  et  son  apologie  du  christianisme,  par 
H.  Petitot.   Paris,  Beauchesoe  et  cie,  1911.   8to,  427  pp. 

Was  Pascal  an  immanentist?  The  imioaiientiBts  are  not  satisfied 
vith  metaphysical  and  historical  proofs.  They  base  their  faith 
solely  on  the  religious  sense.  Pascal  set  aside  the  metaphysical 
proofs  for  the  existence  of  Qod  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Still  he  was  not  an  absolute  immanentist,  for  in  his  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  he  attributed  great  importance  to 
the  positive  historic  proofs,  to  miracles  and  prophecies.  Nor  did 
he  attach  to  the  proof  from  inner  religious  experience  a  universal 
validity.  He  recognized  the  futility  of  using  it  against  infidels. 
He  never  pushed  the  principle  so  far  as  to  make  it  the  sole  guide 
of  life.  He  also  recognized  the  principle  of  external  authority 
in  religion,  namely  the  teaching  Church.  Pascal  was  the  creator 
of  the  restricted  method  of  immanence.  He  traced  its  main 
outlines  and  principal  arguments  with  so  sure  a  hand  that  little 
was  needed  in  after  times  to  give  it  completeness. 

Such  is  the  main  point  which  Father  Petitot  brings  out  in  this 
highly  interesting  volume.  He  leads  up  to  it  by  a  careful  and 
sympathetic  study  of  Pascal's  religious  life,  which  he  finds  in  the 
main  truly  Catholic  and  saintly,  not  compromised  by  his  Jansenism, 
which  in  him  was  rather  theoretic  He  refutes  the  statements 
made  by  some  authors  that  in  his  ascetic  life  at  Port  Boyal, 
Pascal  was  sad,  morose,  and  depressed  by  the  constant  fear  of 
eternal  torment  On  the  contrary,  his  severe  austerity  was  tem- 
pered with  a  quiet,  unostentatious  Christian  joy.  He  restrained 
to  a  large  extent  outward  expressions  of  affection  for  his  relatives, 
but  at  the  same  time  loved  them  with  genuine  tenderness  of 
heart.  Whether  Pascal  died  in  formal  schism  or  not,  he  thinks 
is  difficult,  perhaps,  impossible  to  determine.  He  depicts  his 
death  as  that  of  a  devout,  saintly  Christian,  preparing  for  the 
end  with  heroic  calmness  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  Qod. 

The  genuine  admiration  and  sympathy  which  the  author  shows 
for  Pascal  do  not  blind  him  to  his  faulty  views  and  to  the  defects 
of  his  apologetic  argumentation,  all  of  which  come  up  for  just 
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criticism.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  erudite  volume  of  great  merit,  and 
will  win  a  place  of  honor  among  the  numeroua  works  that  have 
been  written  on  Blaise  Pascal. 

Ghables  F.  Aiken. 


Oictionnaire  apolog6tique  de  la  foi  chretienne,  sous  la  direction 
A.  d'Ales.    Fasdcule  V,  ^^glise-fvangiles.  Paris,  Beauchesne 
et  cie,  1910. 

As  each  new  part  of  the  Apologetic  Dictionary  appears,  it  gives 
evidence  that  the  high  standard  of  scholarship  aimed  at  in  the 
begining  is  being  successfully  maintained.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
of  the  learned  editor  to  put  aside  topics  of  minor  importance  and 
thus  leave  room  for  a  more  complete  treatment  of  weighty  ques- 
tions. Many  articles  in  this  dictionary  are  thus  rather  of  the  nature 
of  comprehensive,  though  condensed,  treatises.  Among  the  more 
noteworthy  contributions  in  this  fifth  fascicle  are  the  well-arranged 
and,  in  the  main,  very  satisfactory  treatise  on  the  Church,  by  the 
Abb6  Yves  de  la  Bri^re,  comprising  forty  pages;  the  up-to-date 
article  on  Egypt,  in  which  the  learned  author.  Father  A.  Mallon, 
S.  J.,  gives  us  the  latest  results  of  the  researches  of  Egyptian 
archeologists;  the  interesting  historic  survey  of  Episcopal  Elections 
in  France  from  the  Gallo-Boman  period  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  the  Abbe  G.  Mollat;  the  erudite  and  instructive  article  on 
Epigraphy,  to  which  the  author.  Father  L.  Jalabert,  devotes 
twenty-four  pages;  the  still  longer  article  on  slavery,  by  Paul 
Allard,  who  gives  a  masterly  historic  treatment  of  slavery  and 
serfdom  from  pre-Christian  to  modem  times;  the  solid  and 
scholarly  article  on  the  Eucharist  by  the  Abb£  J.  Lebreton,  com- 
prising nineteen  pages,  in  which  the  recent  theories  of  rationalists 
are  subjected  to  learned  criticism;  the  careful  study  of  the 
Eucharistic  Epidesis,  by  Father  Salaville.  These  and  a  few  other 
articles  make  this  fascicle  one  of  great  value  and  interest  for 
students  of  theology. 

Chables  F.  Aieek. 
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The  Process  of  Abstraction :  An  Ezperimeatal  Study.  Thomas 
Vemer  Moore.   Berkeley,  1910. 

The  introspective  method  of  establishing  the  difference  between 
thought  and  imagery,  idea  and  sensation  has  been  in  vogue  since 
the  days  of  Greek  philosophy.  Another  witness  now  comes  to 
its  support.  Experimental  study,  after  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
show  that  the  imagery  present  in  consciousness  exhausts  the  content 
of  the  latter,  is  now  veering  about  to  the  old  introspective  con- 
clusion, coming  to  its  aid  with  apparatus,  criticism,  and  that 
painstaking  minuteness  of  inquiry  which  stamps  the  man  of 
science.  An  example  of  this  delicate  and  careful  weighing  of 
evidence,  with  a  wary  eye  all  the  while  to  the  possible  presence 
of  a  prejudicial  grain  of  dust  in  the  balance,  is  furnished  in  the 
dispassionate  and  convincing  piece  of  research  into  the  process 
of  abstraction  as  revealed  in  the  adult  mind,  imdertaken  by  Doctor 
Moore,  of  our  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  and  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  California,  where  the  experiments 
were  originally  conducted. 

After  reviewing-  critically  the  literature  of  the  problem,  and 
indicating  the  method  of  research,  which  is  that  of  allowing  geo- 
metrical figures  to  stand  for  a  group  of  qualities,  the  author 
describes  his  experiments,  catalogues  the  results,  and  outlines  the 
interpretation  to  which  the  facts  unmistakably  point.  There  are 
two  main  results  of  this  experimental  analysis.  The  first  is 
the  fact  that  thought  without  imagery  exists,  even  in  the  test 
case  of  visible  objects,  where,  if  anywhere,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  visual  imagery  present  and  highly  developed,  if  it 
played  the  leading  role  assigned  to  it  by  a  large  school  of  modem 
psychologists.  The  existence  of  imageless  thoughts  must  therefore 
be  acknowledged  as  an  established  mental  fact,  and  one's  idea  of 
a  physical  object  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  a  mere 
mental  picture  of  the  same.  So  far  from  being  essential  to 
perception,  the  formation  of  a  reproducible  mental  image  represents 
a  later  stage  altogether. 

The  establishment  of  this  fact  by  experiment  is  important,  but 
what  is  disestablished  by  it  is  more  important  still.  Those  psycholo- 
gists who  confidently  proclaim  that  thought  simply  cannot  go  on 
without  images,  and  that  there  must  be  some  carelessness  of  observa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  experimenter  who  says  it  can,  will  find  the 
.  5 
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ground  completely  cut  from  under  their  cherished  prejudgments. 
And  dare  one  hope  that  the  philosophers — durum  genus — ^will 
see  the  utter  falseness  of  approaching  the  problem  of  knowledge 
ever  and  always  from  the  representative  side?  This  way  madness 
lies,  and  the  great  transcendental  X  of  Kant.  Much,  if  not  all 
of  the  ills  philosophy  is  heir  to  spring  from  false  approaches  to 
pioblems,  like  that  of  knowledge,  and  would  disappear  in  a  change 
of  avenues. 

The  second  fact  brought  out  by  this  experimental  analysis 
is  the  part  played  by  tmiversal  ideas,  when  we  are  perceiving 
individual  objects.  Perception,  says  the  author,  as  a  process  of 
assimilating  the  data  of  sense-experienoe  to  their  appropriate 
mental  categories.  He  understands  by  this  latter  term  none  of  the 
formalistic  terrors  of  Kant's  terminology,  much  less  any  doctrine 
of  innate  mental  forms.  The  initial  stage  of  abstraction,  which 
is  the  process  of  perception,  he  finds  to  be  one  of  assimilating  the 
sensation  to  previously  formed  mental  categories.  These  categories 
and  their  function  in  perception  are  facts.  Their  origin  is  another 
matter.  The  most  general  of  all  the  mental  categories — 'something' 
— starts  the  process  of  knowing  in  the  child.  As  time  wears  on, 
this  vague  awareness  of  'something  happening'  develops  into  an 
awareness  that  something  of  a  more  particular  nature  has  happened, 
and  so  further  and  still  further  mental  categories  are  formed  and 
developed.  The  acquired  results  of  past  experience  thus  become 
the  categories  into  which  future  experience  is  received,  and  the 
exclusive  mental  origin,  which  Kant  claimed  for  these  categories, 
is  seen  to  be  without  warrant  in  fact,  or  utility  in  psychology. 

In  thus  showing  by  experimental  analysis  that  the  'concept' 
is  essentially  distinct  from  imagery  and  feeling,  and  that,  so  far 
from  being  faint  second-impressions  of  the  latter,  '  concepts ',  are 
really  the  high  lights  of  unconsciousness,  bright  and  definite  even 
when  all  else  is  dim,  the  author  has  rewritten  an  old  chapter  of 
scholastic  philosophy  fraught  with  significance  for  modem  thought. 
It  strikes  the  reviewer  that  in  many  cases  descriptive  psychology 
is  guilty  of  gross  neglect  in  passing  over  the  non-sensorial  contents 
of  consciousness,  as  if  these  were  pale  and  featureless.  The 
worship  of  mental  images  amounts  nowadays  to  a  superstition. 
The  reviewer  hopes  that  this  study  will  have  a  large  circle  of 
readers.  It  exemplifies  the  Leonine  coimsel :  Vetera  novis  augere  et 
perficere. 
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The  author  has  another  study  which  might  prove  of  interest 
to  many:  "the  influence  of  temperature  and  the  electric  current 
on  the  sensibility  of  the  skin."  In  this  study  the  author  investigates 
from  a  new  point  of  view  the  relation  between  the  stimulus  and 
the  sensation,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tactual  sensibility 
of  the  skin  is  a  function  of  the  degree  of  dissociation  in  the 
tissues. 

EDunND  T.  Shanahan. 


La  sainte  Trinite.     Lectures  th^ologiques.    L.  Berths.  Paris. 
Bloud,  1911.  Pp.  218. 

In  this  volume  we  have  an  admirable  collection  of  texts  from 
all  the  great  Christian  writers,  on  the  august  mystery  of  the 
Trinity.  The  place  of  honor  is  occupied  by  Saint  Thomas.  Upon 
the  pages  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  are  concentrated  the  rays 
of  light  emanating  from  the  minds  of  fathers,  school-men,  and 
modem  Christian  thinkers.  The  result  is  a  clear,  full,  and  stirring 
presentation,  one  that  rouses  the  religious  emotions,  and  floods 
the  intellect  with  an  unction  of  nobility.  The  collective  testimony, 
massed  upon  each  point  treated,  has  a  literary  effect  also.  The 
reader  feels  all  Christian  humanity  behind  him  when  he  reads 
the  great  utterances  in  which  truly  great  men  expressed  the 
common  faith.  Priests  and  seminarians  will  find  in  this  volume 
a  very  useful  addition  to  the  tract  on  the  Trinity.  The  treatment 
is  such  that  difficult  notions  are  made  easy,  and  presented  ir 
a  form  calculated  to  attract  by  its  graces  rather  than  to  repel 
by  the  technicalities  of  speech.  There  is  warmth  as  well  as  clear- 
ness of  thought  in  every  page,  and  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  made 
to  stand  out  prominently.  The  whole  volume  reminds  one  of  s 
reasoned  prayer,  and  fittingly  ends  in  the  prayers  addressed  by 
Saint  Hilary  and  Saint  Augustine  to  Qod  One  and  Triune. 

Edmund  T.  Shakahan. 


Les  origines  de  la  th  'ologie  modeme.  I.  La  Benaissance  de 
l'Antiquit6  chretienne  (1450-1521),  par  I'abb^  A.  Humbert. 
"  Biblioth^que  Thfelogique"  series.  Paris.  Lecoffre,  1911. 
Pp.  358. 
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The  first  volume  on  the  beginnings  of  modem  theology  is  so 
exceedingly  well  done  that  the  author  should  feel  highly 
encouraged  to  bring  the  subject  matter  to  completion  in  the 
companion  volume  which  he  has  in  mind.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  such  a  direct,  critical,  and  appreciative  study  of  sources 
has  fallen  into  the  reviewer's  hands.  Modem  theology  was  bora 
of  a  dislike  for  scholasticism.  It  tried,  so  to  speak,  to  execute  a 
flanking  movement  around  scholasticism,  to  the  position  in  the 
rear  occupied,  or  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  fathers  and  the 
primitive  Christian  tradition.  The  result  of  this  attempted  return 
to  Christian  antiquity,  without  taking  the  laws  of  history  into 
account,  was  the  irreparable  loss  of  all  the  development  which 
mediaeval  theology  represented  and  brought  to  the  fore.  The 
theology  of  the  schoolmen  had  a  broad,  informing  spirit;  it  dis- 
tinguished aspects,  but  it  did  not  allow  its  distinctions  to  amount 
to  separations,  and  so  it  was  saved  from  the  fallacy  of  actually 
separating  what  in  reality  belonged  together.  I^ot  so  modem 
theology,  which  plunged  headlong  into  separatism,  and  has 
remained  there  ever  since.  The  author  takes  up  successively  for 
treatment  the  prevailing  dislike  for  mediaeval  theological  ideas; 
the  efforts  of  humanism  in  Italy,  England,  France,  and  Germany 
to  make  a  new  synthesis  of  Catholic  doctrine;  the  beginnings  of 
the  reform  theories  and  their  one-sided  development;  and  finally 
the  transformations  which  the  ideas  of  the  Qospel  and  their 
interpretation  by  the  Fathers  underwent  at  the  hands  of  the 
so-called  restorers.  All  these  subjects  are  treated  directly  according 
to  the  sources;  copious  quotations  abound  at  every  turn,  making 
it  easy  to  fix  the  successive  points  of  development  which  char- 
acterized the  progress  of  the  doctrines  of  reform.  The  religious 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  here  be  studied  in  its 
rise  with  great  profit  by  all.  The  volume  is  one  which  commends 
itself  not  only  to  professed  theologians,  but  to  those  interested  in 
religious  history  generally.  We  have  long  needed  a  work  which 
would  show  convincingly  that  modem  theology,  as  distinct  from 
scholastic,  is  separatist  and  exclusivist  in  character.  This  want 
is  now  admirably  filled. 

A  few  instances  of  the  treatment.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
traditional  directions  of  Christian  thought,  the  author  brilliantly 
shows  that  on  the  eve  of  the  reformation  there  were  three  great 
lines  of  thought — the  eclesiastical,  the  scholastic,  and  the  mys- 
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tical.  The  distinction  of  these  three  imposed  on  all  minds 
a  doctrinal  equilibrium.  A  3aint  Bonaventure,  a  Saint  Thomas, 
a  Gerson  saw  no  impossibility  in  reconciling  these  three  ten- 
dencies embedded  ia  the  traditional  doctrine  on  the  character  and 
the  authority  of  Scripture  in  matters  of  faith.  All  three  lines 
of  thought  co-existed  in  the  same  mind  without  incommoding  or 
excluding  one  another.  It  was  Erasmus  and  his  disciples  who 
dissolved  this  triple  alliance  of  tendencies,  substituting  mutually 
exclusive  fragments  for  the  integral  whole,  and  making  separate 
elements  out  of  what  should  have  been  merely  distinguished,  and 
left  to  enjoy  that  "  unity  in  difference  "  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  ail  organic  life.  Is  not  this  the  quintessence  of  the  art  of 
presentation?  Protestantism  has  always  sought  a  "retrospective 
paternity"  for  its  doctrines,  finding  it  here  and  there  in  the 
letter,  but  seeking  in  vain  that  separatistic  spirit  which  alona 
would  make  its  paternity  true. 

In  the  chapter  on  precursors,  the  author  traces  the  rise  of 
sentimentalism,  and  legalism,  and  the  consequent  eclipsing  of  the 
intellectual  side  of  faith,  the  necessary  reaction  from  which  was 
the  strengthening  of  the  sense  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  and 
her  teaching  magistracy,  among  Catholic  theologians.  The  chapter 
on  humanism — ^that  veritable  invasion  of  the  Christian  world  by 
pagan  ideas — is  finely  done.  Here  it  was  that  Ockam's  axiom  of 
simplicity  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  system  of  Protestantism, 
to  play  its  destructive  role  from  the  transcendental  X  of  Kant  to 
the  pragmatism  of  our  day.  In  the  part  devoted  to  the  Philosophia 
Christi,  the  author  traces  the  invasion  of  the  juristic  and  social 
spirit,  which  was  to  end  finally  in  the  apotheosis  of  piety,  charity, 
and  the  doing  of  good  to  one's  neighbor.  Erasmianism  destroyed 
that  very  past  to  which  it  so  clamorously  insisted  on  returning. 
The  chapter  on  the  theology  of  Wittenberg  shows  how  the  opposition 
to  Aristotle  had  become  general,  and  how  the  visible  and  invisible 
worlds  were  set  over  against  each  other  in  the  violent  opposition 
of  nature  and  grace.  The  sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures  was 
a£Qrmed,  and  an  atttempt  made  to  construct  a  theology  from  its 
pages.  But  in  this  attempt.  Protestantism  fell  into  glaring  con- 
tradiction with  its  own  fundamental  principles.  It  forgot  that 
not  all  was  divine,  if  the  elaboration  of  the  Scriptures  into  a 
theology  was  a  piece  of  human  labor.   To  rid  itself  of  this  incon- 
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sistency.  Protestantism  proposed  another — ^that,  namely,  of  identi- 
fying the  Oospel  with  a  particular  interpretation  of  it.  Politics 
completed  the  separation  which  humanism  had  begun. 

One  lays  down  this  volume  with  a  sense  of  favors  received.  The 
dear,  at  times  epigrammatic  style,  fixes  the  landmarks  as  one 
goes  along.  There  is  much  in  these  pages  to  be  pondered  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  missionary  to  non-Catholics,  and  to  be  read 
with  profit  by  any  man  in  his  study.  We  hope  to  see  the 
second  volume  soon.  It  will  be  welcome,  doubly  so,  on  account  of 
the  favorable  impression  which  the  first  is  sure  to  create. 

Eduuio)  T.  Shanahan. 


iSstoire  du  Breviaire  Romain  par  Pierre  Batiffol.  Troisidme 
Edition  lefondue.    Paris,  1911. 

The  Abb4  Duchesne's  Les  origines  du  cvite  ChrStien  reinaugu- 
rated  the  study  of  the  Church's  formalities  of  worship  along 
the  historical  lines  laid  down  by  the  great  masters  of  liturgical 
science  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Written  in 
the  same  spirit  as  the  works  of  these  scholars,  it  gave  a  fresh 
impetuB  to  research  in  a  department  of  study  which  has  long 
been  neglected.  It  confined  itself  largely,  however,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  liturgy  proper,  and  gave  comparatively  small 
attention  to  the  Church's  psalmody.  It  was  this  absence  of  an 
adequate  treatment  of  the  sources  of  the  Breviary  which  stirred 
Tip  the  Abb6  Batiffol,  as  he  tells  ua,  to  write  his  Histoire  du 
Breviaire  on  the  same  general  lines  as  those  founded  by  Duchesne. 
In  the  present  third  edition  of  the  Histoire,  the  author  has 
recast  a  good  part  of  the  original  work,  corrected  details  here 
and  there,  and  instead  of  mere  references  has  given  extended 
quotations  from  the  authors  whom  he  cites  in  support  of  his 
positions.  He  has  printed  three  interesting  documents  not  found 
in  the  previous  editions.  One,  the  Rubricae  Novae  of  the  Breviary 
of  the  time  of  Nicholas  III,  which  he  reprints  from  Mercati's 
Appunii;  another,  a  letter  of  Marini,  one  of  the  congregation 
appointed  by  Pius  IV,  for  the  revision  of  the  breviary;  and  the 
third,  certain  Capita  Precipua  for  a  revision  proposed  in  the  time 
of  Clement  VIII. 
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The  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in  1893  drew 
forth  a  number  of  books  and  articles  on  the  breviary  from  various 
authors,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  Dom  Baumer's  Oeschichte 
des  Breviers  in  1895.  A  French  translation  of  this  work  was 
issued  in  1905.  Baumer  took  BatiSol  to  task  for  his  departure 
from  the  traditional  theory  which  gave  Saint  Gregory  the  Great 
the  honor  of  having  codified  the  Roman  office.  In  this  third 
edition  Batiffol  has  given  careful  consideration  to  Baumer's 
arguments.  He  still,  however,  stands  by  the  thesis  which  he  put 
forward  in  his  first  edition,  maintaining  that  the  Divine  Office 
of  the  Roman  Church  originally  consisted  only  of  the  office  of  the 
vigil,  that  is  Matin  with  Lauds,  and  that  was  not  until  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century  that  the  other  hours  were  finally  taken 
over  from  the  monks  and  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  office. 

William  I.  MoGabtet. 


A  Roman  Diary  and  other  Documents  relating  to  the  Papal 
Inquiry  into  English  Ordinations,  MDCCCXCVI,  by  T.  A. 
Lacey.   Longmans,  1910. 

This  is  a  record,  written  from  an  Anglican  point  of  view,  of 
events  in  Rome  during  the  spring  of  1896  when  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England  was  under 
consideration  by  the  special  commission  appointed  by  Leo  XIII. 
The  author  and  the  Eev.  P.  W.  Puller  were  the  two  Anglican 
theologians  who  went  to  Rome  at  this  time  in  order  to  afford 
Mgr.  Gasparri  and  the  Abb^  Duchesne  (the  two  members  of  the 
commission  who  were  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  favorably 
disposed  towards  the  Anglican  side  of  the  question)  such  infor- 
mation as  they  might  need  during  the  discussion.  The  Diary 
then  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Laoey  is  here  "printed  just  as  it  was 
written,  for  it  is  produced  as  evidence."  It  "  is  intended  to  show 
what  was  done,  what  was  said,  and  what  was  thought,  to  indicate 
even  by  its  silence  what  was  not  done."  It  will  be  imderstood, 
however,  that  Mr.  Lacey's  record  is  only  that  of  an  observer  from 
the  outside.  Of  what  went  on  within  the  Commission,  he,  of 
course,  had  no  knowledge  whatever  beyond  the  little  which  came 
to  him  from  the  incidental  reports  of  individuals.    And  Mgr. 
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Moyes,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  has  pointed  out, 
in  recent  numbers  of  The  Tablet,  that  in  several  particulars  Mr. 
Laoey's  impressions  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  individuals  and 
the  action  of  the  Commission  were  altogether  mistaken.  In 
addition  to  his  diary  Mr.  Laoey  has  reproduced  certain  documents 
not  heretofore  accessible  which  will  be  welcomed  by  the  student 
There  is  the  De  Re  Anglicana,  which  was  an  unpublished  pamphlet 
prepared  by  the  Anglicans  for  the  private  information  of  the 
Cardinals  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
was  of  course  a  rather  one-sided  representation  of  conditions  from 
the  High  Church  standpoint.  On  this  account  it  was  sharply 
criticised  by  another  privately  printed  pamphlet  prepared  by  Mgr. 
Qasquet  and  Mgr.  Moyes,  and  entitled  Risposta  all'  Oposcolo. 
This  too  will  be  found  reprinted  in  the  present  volume.  Mr. 
Laoey  has  also  included  the  letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  answer  of  the  two  Anglican  archbishops  to  the 
Bull  Apostolicae  Curae.  There  is  at  the  end  of  the  volume  a 
fairly  complete  bibliography  of  the  whole  controversy. 

It  is  clear  from  what  Mr.  Lacey  tells  us  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Apostolicae  Curae  was  one  altogether  unexpected  by  the 
Anglicans.  They  had  for  some  reason  assured  themselves  that 
there  would  be  no  absolute  condemnation  of  their  orders;  that, 
at  the  most,  the  Pope  would  not  go  further  than  to  declare  the 
orders  doubtful.  So  confident  were  they  of  this,  that  Mr.  Lacey 
and  his  friends  did  not  hesitate  to  give  it  out  "that  an  entirely 
adverse  decision  is  impossible."  "We  honestly  believe  this  to 
be  true"  (p.  55).  When  therefore  the  Holy  See  judged  the 
orders  to  be  altogether  null  and  void,  the  disappointment  of  the 
Anglicans  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  To  their  disappointment 
succeeded  indignation  at  what  in  their  vexation  they  construed 
to  be  a  heartless  decision  of  Borne  dictated  by  worldly-wise  policy, 
and  they  immediately  poured  forth  from  the  press  a  stream  of 
articles  and  pamphlets  in  criticism  and  denunciation  of  the  papal 
bull.  They  professed  themselves  unmoved  by  the  arguments  of  the 
Pope,  and  only  all  the  more  confirmed  in  their  belief  in  the  entire 
validity  and  legitimacy  of  their  orders.  Such  was  then  apparently 
the  only  effect  of  the  papal  decision  upon  those  identified  with 
the  High  Church  Movement.  But,  looking  back  now  after  the 
lapse  of  fifteen  years,  and  comparing  the  present  status  of  the 
so-called  Catholic  party  in  the  Episcopal  Church  with  what  it 
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was  before  the  formal  condemnation  of  Anglican  orders,  who  will 
say  that  the  decision  has  not  profoundly  affected  the  whole  life 
and  activity  of  that  party?  Certainly  one  thing  is  patent  to 
every  observer,  the  High  Church  Movement  is  no  longer  the 
aggressive  force  that  it  was.  In  1895  it  was  at  the  height  of 
its  success.  It  had  overcome  the  opposition  which  for  years  had 
been  arrayed  against  it,  and  its  principles  had  obtained  a  recognized 
place  in  the  Episcopal  Church  everywhere.  It  had  gained  one 
point  of  vantage  after  another,  and  was  already  boasting  that 
it  was  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  it  would  dominate 
the  whole  Anglican  communion,  and  place  it  in  such  a  position 
that  its  Catholicism  would  be  in  theory  and  practice  as  un- 
mistakable as  that  of  Bome  itself.  Then  came  the  informal 
advances  towards  the  Holy  See  in  that  memorable  year  of  1896, 
of  which  Mr.  Lacey's  diary  tells  us  something.  For  the  first  time 
Some  took  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  this  movement,  and 
listened  sympathetically  to  all  that  high  churchmen  had  to  say. 
The  Holy  Father  would  have  welcomed  proof  of  their  claim  to 
possess  a  valid  priesthood.  But  after  a  patient  and  thorough 
investigation  the  proof  was  not  forthcoming.  So  Bome  issued 
her  judgment.  From  that  day  imtil  the  present  the  history  of 
the  High  Church  Movement  has  been  one  of  steady  decline.  A 
paralysis  gradually  came  over  the  hearts  and  hands  of  those 
who  were  identified  with  it,  and  the  advantages  they  had  gained 
were  lost  one  by  one.  Now  the  high  churchmen  are  but  a  handful, 
without  hearers,  without  any  vision  as  to  the  future,  and  no  longer 
reckoned  as  a  vital  force  in  Anglicanism.  At  the  same  time  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  everywhere  identifying  herself  more  and 
more  with  the  other  Protestant  bodies,  and  thus  demonstrating 
the  truth  of  the  conclusions  of  the  boll  Apostolicae  Curae,  The 
movement  originated  in  1832  by  John  Eeble  was  unquestionably 
a  great  movement,  and  was  carried  on  by  great  men.  God  had 
a  purpose  in  permitting  it  to  rise  and  progress,  and  that  purpose 
was  accomplished  by  the  many  souls  it  brought  back  into  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  But  when  it  no  longer  served  that  purpose, 
and  there  was  the  danger  of  its  galvanizing  Anglicanism  as  a  body 
into  the  semblance  of  Catholic  life,  and  so  constituting  it  a 
rival  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  might  be 
seeking  for  the  ark  of  safety,  God  in  His  providence  moved  the 
Holy  See  to  pronounce  judgment.    Since  then  the  High  Church 
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Movement  has  steadily  melted  away.  In  a  few  yean  it  will  be 
but  a  memory  in  the  past.  Again  Boma  locuta  est,  causa  finita 
est. 

WiLLiAU  I.  MoGabvet. 


Mysticism:  Its  True  Nature  and  Value.  By  A.  B.  Bharpe, 
M.  A.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  B.  Herder,  1910.  Pp.  xi  +  233.  Price 
$1.35. 

A  scientific  account  of  the  theory  of  mysticism  which  obtains 
in  the  Catholic  Church  will  be  certain  to  impress  non-Catholics 
and  come  to  them  as  a  surprise.  To  those  especially,  who  imagine 
that  they  have  found  in  the  late  Professor  James'  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  Father  Sharpe's 
account  of  the  matter  will  be,  to  say  the  least,  unexpected.  All 
students  of  this  important  phase  of  religious  experience  will 
recognize  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  "  the  mystic,"  as  Professor 
Royce  says,  "  is  the  only  thorough-going  empiricist."  The  counter- 
part of  tliis  truth,  however,  namely,  that  the  mystic  is  totally 
unable  to  accoimt  for  the  certitude  with  which  he  holds  that  his 
experience  is  real,  brings  the  student  face  to  face  with  ithe 
essential  element  in  the  Catholic  theory  of  mysticism.  It  is  an 
element  which  comes  naturally  to  the  Catholic  mind,  but,  just 
as  naturally,  is  always  overlooked  by  the  non-Catholic.  The 
element  referred  to  is  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  the  mystic 
is  supernatural.  At  the  some  time,  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
mystic  is  not  what  is  known  to  psychologists  as  abnormal  in  the 
sense  of  being  pathological.  "Mystics,"  writes  Father  Sharpe, 
"  have  always  been  remarkable  for  sanity  and  placidity,  even 
when  invalids;  the  neurotic  temperament  which  belongs  to  patha- 
logical  states  of  consciousness  is  conspicuously  rare,  even  if  not 
entirely  absent  among  them"  (p.  36).  Indeed,  a  certain  sanity 
of  mental  condition  is  one  of  the  tests  of  orthodox  mysticism. 
Conformity  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  another,  as  the  author 
points  out  in  his  chapter  on  heretical  mystics.  Not  the  least 
valuable  portion  of  the  volume  before  us  is  that  in  which  the 
writings  and  doctrines  of  Pseudo-Dionysius  are  treated  with  much 
detail.  The  author  of  the  treatise  On  Mystical  Theology  exerted 
a  profound  and  enduring  influence  on  all  Catholic  writers  on 
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mysticifim.  Father  Sharpe's  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
a  subject  which  is  little  understood  by  many  who  have  much  to 
say  about  it. 

William  Tdbneb. 


Other  World.  By  Harold  B.  Shepheard,  M.  A.   London,  A.  C. 
Fifield,  1910.   Pp.  59.   Price;  25  cents. 

This  little  book  appeals,  as  the  author  himself  says,  "neither 
to  religion  nor  to  philosophy,  but  to  observation."  Its  contention 
is  that  we  cannot  understand  such  common  things  as  "the  tree, 
the  spider,  death,  virtue,  the  ni^t-sky  "  except  on  the  supposition 
that,  besides  this  world,  the  world  of  the  senses,  there  is  an  "  other 
world"  that  cannot  be  seen  nor  heard,  nor  touched;  that  cannot 
be  weighed  nor  measured;  that  does  not  lie  within  the  three 
dimensions ;  which  is  imknowable  to  the  senses,  and  is  known  only 
by  consciousness  or  by  reasoning.  The  other-world  is  not  a 
Platonic  World  of  Ideas,  nor  a  religions  far-off  heaven  of  rest 
and  reward.  It  is  the  immaterial  in  the  material  world,  the 
idealistic  explanation  of  the  real  which  surrounds  us.  The  book, 
in  fact,  is  a  plea  for  the  introduction  of  mind  as  an  explanation 
of  matter.  It  is  original  merely  in  the  manner  of  its  argument, 
and  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  freshness  with  which  it  discusses  a 
problem  which  is  as  old  as  philosophy  itself.  Its  incidental  dis- 
cussion of  pantheism  is  not  without  merit.  "  The  immanence 
of  Qod  is  a  fashionable  religious  phrase.  If  they  mean  that 
His  imaginations  (sic)  live  in  all  lovely  things,  well  and  good. 
But,  they  say,  can  anything  be  outside  of  Qod?  Pray  Qod,  much 
indeed.  The  shadow  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  shining  deep ;  but  no 
darkness  ever  came  out  of  light"  (p.  56).  The  quotation  will 
serve  as  a  sample  of  the  author's  unconventional  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  technicalities  of  philosophy. 

WiLLiAU  Tttbner. 


Modem  Biology  and  the  Theory  of  Evolution.  By  Erich 
Wasmann,  S.  J.  Translated  by  A.  M.  Buchanan,  M.  A.  St. 
Louis,  Herder,  1910.   Pp.  xxxii  +  539.   Price,  $4.50. 

Catholics  who  aie  at  a  loss  to  know  what  a  profound  student 
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of  biology  and  a  competent  critic  of  modem  eTolutionists  thinks 
of  the  general  theory  of  evolution  and  its  relation  to  orthodoxy 
will  find  in  this  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  well-known  Jesuit 
scientist  the  information  they  are  seeking.  The  Christian  apologist 
will  do  well  to  heed  the  warning  "If  Christianity  is  not  to 
succumb  to  the  attacks  of  monism  based  on  natural  philosophy, 
it  must  determine  on  bold  action  in  the  offensive;  it  must  seiz^ 
the  enemies'  arsenal,  and,  by  accepting  without  reserve  whatever 
is  right  in  the  theory  of  evolution,  it  will  turn  the  opponents' 
weapons  against  themselves.  In  such  proceedings  caution  is  always 
advisable"  (p.  278).  The  section  entitled  "Philosophical  and 
Scientific  Limitations  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution "  puts  this 
principle  into  practice.  We  make  no  "concessions"  to  evolution, 
says  Father  Wasmann.  Our  philosophy  bids  us  postulate  the 
existence  of  an  all-wise,  all-powerful,  personal  Creator  as  the  first 
cause,  extraneous  to  the  world,  of  the  whole  cosmos  and  the  laws 
of  its  evolution.  It  teaches  us  that,  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  first  organisms,  we  must  accept  some  special  action,  direct 
or  indirect,  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  on  matter.  All  the 
efforts  of  monism  to  set  aside  the  first  of  these  postulates  are 
fruitless.  As  to  the  eecond,  science  by  showing  the  absolute 
incompatibility  of  spontaneous  generation  with  the  laws  of  life 
as  we  know  them,  comes  to  the  aid  of  Christian  philosophy. 
Science,  biological  science,  inclines  us  to  make  the  further 
supposition  that,  since  sensitive  life  is  so  superior  to  vegetative 
life,  there  was,  in  all  probability,  a  distinction  between  plants  and 
animals  from  the  beginning,  although  this  is  not  an  unalterable 
philosophical  postulate,  like  the  first  and  second.  The  fourth 
postulate  is  one  which  like  the  first,  is  imposed  on  us  inevitably 
by  our  knowledge,  scientific  and  philosophical,  of  tiie  nature  of 
man.  It  is  that  "we  can  account  for  the  existence  of  man  only 
by  assuming  some  special  action  on  the  part  of  the  Creator.  No 
evolution  theory  is  capable  of  bridging  the  gulf  between  mind 
and  matter,  which,  our  experience  teaches  us,  really  exists." 
Having  assigned  these  philosophical  limits  to  the  evolution-theory. 
Father  Wasmann  considers  that  the  question  of  the  extent 
of  evolution  within  these  limits  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
study  of  biological  science.  Here  he  meets  the  evolutionists 
on  their  own  ground.  The  theistic  interpretation  of  evolution, 
always  supposing  the  above-mentioned  limits,  he  set  forth  in  his 
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famous  lecture  at  Innsbruch  in  1909 :  "  A  God  who  could  create 
a  living  world  capable  of  evolution  is  immeasurably  greater  and 
higher  in  His  wisdom  and  power  than  a  God  who  could  only 
set  all  living  creatures  in  the  world,  as  fixed,  unalterable  automata. 
The  greatest  intellects  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  antiquity,  such 
as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Augustine,  perceived  and  expressed 
this  truth"  (p.  488). 

Father  Wasmann's  book  is  not  confined  to  a  discussion  of 
these  questions,  momentous  as  they  are.  It  furnishes  a  good  deal 
of  information  about  the  history  of  biology  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  and,  as  those  who  have  followed  his  scientific  career  might 
have  expected,  brings  forward  a  vast  amount  of  curious  and  valuable 
information  concerning  the  morphogeny  of  ants.  The  translation, 
made  from  the  third  German  edition,  is  well  done,  and,  on  the 
whole,  free  from  the  faults  of  style  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  avoid 
in  rendering  technical  German  phraseology  into  acceptable  English. 

William  Tcbneb. 
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The  Economic  Significance  of  Socialism. 

A  Synopsis  of  a  Lecture  delivered  in  McMahon  Hall,  March  2, 
1911,  by  Frank  O'Hara,  Ph.  D. 

Economically  speaking,  modem  socialism  means  collectiTism. 
It  means  that  the  social  group  shall  take  charge  of  the  material 
instruments  of  production,  i.  e.,  of  capital  and  land,  and  carry 
on  the  production  of  wealth  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  group. 
Compensation  may  or  may  not  be  made  to  present  owners  of 
capital.  The  idea  of  the  confiscation  of  property  is  not  essential 
to  socialism.  The  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  workers  is 
to  be  made  according  to  some  more  perfect  principle  than  the 
present  rough  and  ready  one  of  competition.  There  is  a  strong 
feeling  among  socialists  that  the  whole  produce  of  labor  ought  to 
belong  to  the  laborer.  Some  socialists,  however,  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  human  nature  will  be  so  perfected  that  the  principle 
"  to  each  according  to  his  needs  "  may  be  applied  practically. 

Socialists  may  be  roughly  classified  as  Utopian  and  scientific. 
Utopian  socialism  is  a  socialism  of  the  imaginaion,  a  building  up 
of  ideal  plans  which  overlook  the  stem  realities  of  life.  The  Utopian 
socialists  live  in  the  clouds.  Scientific  socialism — the  socialism  of 
Bodbertus  and  Lasselle  and  Marx  and  Engels — ^has  renounced  the 
use  of  the  imagination  and  has  come  down  to  the  material  earth  to 
dwell.  Utopian  socialism  has  been  conservative.  Scientific 
socialism  is  essentially  critical.  It  is  a  criticism  of  the  present 
industrial  order  and  of  orthodox  political  economy. 

Scientific  socialism  as  represented  by  Carl  Marx  emphasizes 
two  main  ideas:  first,  the  labor  theory  of  value,  and  second,  the 
evolution  of  capital  and  the  increasing  misery  of  the  masses 
leading  inevitably  to  socialism. 

Labor  alone,  says  Marx,  is  productive  of  value.  Land  merely 
supjilifs  the  material  to  which  labor  gives  value  and  capital  is 
simply  a  stored-up  form  of  labor.  All  value  is  due  to  labor  alone. 
Capital  is,  indeed,  necessary  in  production,  says  Marx,  but  it  adds 
value  to  the  product  only  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  itself  the 
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product  of  labor.  For  example,  an  ax  or  a  plane  which  it  has  cost 
one  day's  labor  value  to  produce  will,  when  it  has  been  worn  out, 
have  added  one  day's  labor  value  to  the  commodity  which  it  was 
employed  to  produce.  It  will  not  have  added  one  day's  labor  value 
and  something  else  which  might  be  considered  interest.  Similarly 
land  does  not  add  any  value  to  its  product,  since  land  itself  is 
not  produced  by  labor.  After  a  lengthy  investigation  of  the 
subject  Marx  feels  that  he  can  account  for  the  value  of  any 
article  by  a  summing  up  of  the  value  of  the  labor  necessary  for 
its  production. 

But  if  the  whole  of  the  value  of  an  article  is  due  to  the  labor 
which  it  contains,  Marx  would  like  to  l:now  how  it  happens  that 
the  owner  of  capital  can  get  for  it,  not  merely  the  labor  value 
which  it  contains,  but  interest  in  addition.  The  capitalist,  let 
us  say,  loans  something  which  has  cost  a  himdred  dollars  labor 
value.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  gets  back  a  hundred  dollars  of 
labor  value  and  four  or  five  dollars  in  addition.  And  how  does 
it  happen  that  the  landlord  can  get  a  rent  for  the  use  of  his  land 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  value  of  the  product  of  the 
land  is  due  to  labor? 

Mark  explains  the  origin  of  the  two  shares,  interest  and  rent, 
in  this  way:  the  wage-earner  is  able  to  create  more  value  by  his 
daily  labor  than  is  required  for  his  sustenance.  By  working  for 
twelve  hours  he  is  able  to  create,  let  us  say,  three  dollars'  labor 
value.  Six  hours'  labor  is  sufficient  to  support  him  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  his  class.  The  capitalist  who  is  in  possession  of 
the  material  means  of  labor  buys  the  wage  earner's  labor  power. 
He  pays  for  twelve  hours,  or  one  day  of  it,  not  the  three  dollars 
which  it  produces  but  one  dollar  and  "fifty  cents  which  will  allow 
the  laborer  to  live  according  to  his  accepted  standard  of  life. 
Out  of  the  other  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  which  Marx  calls  surplus 
value,  interest  and  rent  are  paid.  In  other  words  the  origin  of 
interest  and  rent  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  robbery  of  the  surplus  value 
of  the  wage  earner's  labor  which  is  made  possible  by  the  private 
ownership  of  capital  and  land. 

Marx  establishes  the  coming  of  the  social  revolution  by  an 
appeal  to  history  and  prophecy.  He  asks  us  to  go  back  with  him  to 
the  period  following  the  overthrow  of  slavery  and  serfdom.  At 
that  time  each  peasant  owned  his  own  means  of  labor,  that  is, 
his  own  capital.   There  was  little  division  of  labor  and  the 
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conditions  of  life  were  primitive.  At  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment this  society  brings  forth  the  material  means  of  its  own 
dissolution.  .  .  .  New  forces  and  new  passions  spring  up  in 
the  bosom  of  society  but  the  old  social  organism  fetters  them 
and  keeps  them  down.  Finally,  the  tension  becomes  too  strong 
and  the  old  organism  is  annihilated.  The  capital  which  was 
formerly  individualized  and  scattered  among  the  workers  is  now 
united.  The  pigmy  property  of  the  many  becomes  the  huge 
capital  of  the  few.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  have  been 
exjiropriated  from  the  soil,  from  the  means  of  subsistance  and 
from  the  means  of  labor.  The  oppression  and  degradation  and 
exploitation  of  the  masses  becomes  greater  and  greater,  but  the 
numbers  of  the  working  class  grow  and  its  discipline  is  constantly 
improved.  Centralization  of  capital  and  socialization  of  labor 
continue  until  they  reach  a  point  where  the  revolution  is  inevitable. 
The  expropriators  are  expropriated.  Class  antagonism  will  then 
cease,  because  there  will  be  only  one  class. 

Scientific  socialism  brings  two  main  charges  against  the  existing 
economic  order:  first,  that  production  is  carried  on -in  an  ineflBcient 
manner  as  compared  with  what  we  may  expect  under  socialism 
and  secondly,  that  the  prevailing  method  of  distribution  by  which 
the  social  income  is  divided  into  wages,  interest,  rent  and  profits 
is  in  the  highest  degree  unjust.  Such  is  the  indictment  against 
things  as  they  are.  But  when  the  Marxist  is  asked  what  substi- 
tution he  proposes  to  make,  he  will  answer  that  he  has  done 
enough  when  he  has  shown  that  the  present  economic  order 
is  unjust  and  that  it  contains  principles  which  must  inevitably 
lead  to  its  overthrow.  Society  can  be  depended  upon,  he  would 
say,  to  produce  an  improved  system  of  production  and  distribution 
when  the  present  one  is  overthrown. 

The  scientific  socialist  refuses  to  give  a  detailed  picture  of 
socialism  in  operation,  and  so  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
Utopian.  In  a  volume  which  has  appeared  recently  a  socialist 
of  this  class  has  outlined  a  very  definite  plan.  He  has  organized 
a  holding  company  \mder  the  laws  of  Arizona  with  the  purpose 
of  consolidating  all  of  the  industries  of  the  worM.  This  com- 
pany, known  as  World  Corporation,  is  issuing  shares  of  stock  at 
the  par  value  of  a  dollar  each.  With  the  money  received  for  its 
stock  and  with  the  stock  itself  it  intends  to  buy  up  one  by  one 
all  of  the  great  industries,  just  as  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
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poration  bought  up  the  etock  of  its  subsidiary  companiee.  In 
the  course  of  time  World  Corporation  hopes  to  own  the  steel 
tinist,  the  oil  trust,  the  tobacco  trust,  the  sugar  trust,  and  all 
of  the  other  trusts  together  with  the  industries  that  have  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  of  trustification.  As  soon  as  World  Corporation 
gets  control  of  all  the  industries  in  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  it  will  undertake  to  retire  its  stock.  As  fast  as  it  accumulates 
its  surplus  it  will  buy  up  outstanding  shares  of  its  own  stock 
and  will  cancel  such  shares  as  fast  as  they  are  bought  up.  When 
all  of  the  shares  of  World  Corporation  have  been  bought  up  and 
cancelled,  socialism  will  have  arrived.  World  Corporation  will 
no  longer  have  shareholders  to  receive  dividends,  and  hence  it 
will  no  longer  be  necesasry  to  pay  rent  and  interest  and  profits 
out  of  the  social  product.  Of  all  the  wealth  that  is  produced  a 
certain  percentage  will  be  set  aside  to  keep  social  capital  in 
repair;  the  rest,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  used  for  public  purposes, 
will  go  as  wages.  As  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  now  pay  its  managers  high  wages  to  get 
eflBcient  results,  so  World  Corporation  will  seek  out  the  best 
administrative  talent  and  will  pay  it  well  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  its  eflBciency.  The  board  of  directors  of  World  Cor- 
poration will  be  elected  by  the  nations  of  the  world.  To  the 
objection  that  a  system  where  all  men  must  work  for  one  cor- 
poration is  slavery,  this  Utopian  answers  that  it  is  true  that  if 
you  have  no  money  you  must  work  under  the  World  Corporation 
plan,  but  he  contends  that  that  is  true  now.  But  at  any  time 
under  the  new  plan,  if  the  laborer  becomes  diseatised  with  his 
work  or  his  manager  he  may  seek  a  new  position.  The  wage 
scheme  will  be  arranged  on  much  the  same  plan  as  at  present. 
The  managers  of  the  various  industries  will,  from  time  to  time, 
issue  a  schedule  of  the  wages  they  arc  paying.  If  more  laborers 
enter  a  particular  industry  than  are  needed,  the  managers  of 
this  industry  will  know  that  the  wages  which  they  offer  are  too 
high,  comparatively,  and  they  will  lower  them.  In  other  industries 
where  too  few  laborers  apply  for  work,  wages  will  have  to  be 
raised  to  attract  them.  In  the  course  of  time  it  might  be  possible 
so  to  adjust  wages  in  the  different  industries  that  little  change 
would  be  necessary.  Under  the  new  plan  no  man  would  be 
deprived  of  his  capital  goods  against  his  will.  Each  would  be 
offered  a  fair  price  for  his  capital  and  if  he  did  not  choose 
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to  sell  he  might  keep  it.  He  could  not  be  permitted,  howeveT, 
to  lend  it  at  interest. 

World  Corporation  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  a  great  many 
Utopian  schemes;  but  it  is  probably  as  strong  a  socialistic  position 
as  any  and  will  serve  as  well  as  any  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  socialism.  An  adequate  refutation  of  socialism  cannot  be  pre- 
sented here  for  lack  of  space;  a  few  objections,  however,  may  be 
briefly  treated. 

In  the  first  place,  agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  World  Corporation  or  any  similar 
socialistic  scheme.  Extremely  large  scale  production  in  agriculture 
is  economically  impossible.  On  account  of  the  frequent  changing 
from  one  occupation  to  another  it  is  impossible  for  a  foreman  on 
a  farm  to  oversee  the  work  of  a  number  of  laborers  in  the  way 
in  which  it  can  be  done  in  a  factory  with  its  regularity  of  tasks. 
Take  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  is  engaged  with  half  a  dozen 
hired  men  in  making  hay.  On  a  few  minutes'  notice  a  rain  storm 
blows  up,  suspending  hay  making  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The 
farmer  who  must  find  work  for  his  men  as  soon  as  the  rain 
is  over,  sends  two  or  three  of  them  to  cultivate  com,  one  or  two 
to  mend  fence  and  the  others  to  split  wood.  Now  if  the  responsible 
overseer  had  instead  of  half  a  dozen  men,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  great  waste  of  time  would  result  in 
assigning  them  to  new  tasks.  Agriculture  is  the  weakest  spot 
in  socialism.  This  is  indeed  beginning  to  be  realized  by  many 
collectivists,  some  of  whom  have  given  up  hope  of  bringing 
agriculture  under  the  sway  of  socialism.  But  socialism  with  the 
socialization  of  agriculture  left  out  is  no  longer  socialism,  for  the 
reason  that  values  would  continue  to  be  regulated  competitively. 

A  second  objection  has  to  do  with  capitalistic  monopolies.  The 
socialists  claim  that  there  is  a  natural  and  universal  tendency 
towards  monopoly  in  industry.  This  has  by  no  means  been 
established.  There  are  of  course  induotries  in  which  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  towards  monopoly.  The  railway  business  is 
an  example  of  this  kind.  As  you  continue  to  add  to  the  number 
of  tons  transported  you  decrease  the  cost  per  ton  of  transportation. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  here  towards  trustification.  The 
greater  the  volume  of  business,  the  more  economical  will  be  the 
production.  There  are  other  industries  in  which  small  scale 
production  is  more  economical  than  large  scale  production.  And, 
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finally,  there  are  industries  in  which  large  scale  production  is 
economical  up  to  a  certain  point  but  as  the  enterprises  become 
still  vaster  and  more  bulky  their  management  becomes  involved 
in  red  tape  and  a  lessened  efficiency  results  which  is  not  overcome 
by  further  economies  in  the  technical  process  of  production. 
When  industries  of  this  kind  are  trustified,  the  impulse  comes,  not 
from  the  demand  for  more  economical  production,  but  from  an 
artificial  demand  such  as  that  of  the  stock  market.  Promoters 
and  underwriters  are  anxious  to  secure  profits,  and  innocent 
investors  who  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  relative  merits 
of  trusts  and  mere  large  scale  production  are  willing  to  risk 
their  money  in  any  enterprise  where  large  profits  are  prophesied. 
In  any  line  of  business  where  independent  capital  can  enter  and 
compete  with  the  trust  and  make  profits  and  coinpel  the  trust 
to  buy  up  the  new  enterprise,  it  is  certain  there  is  no  natural 
demand  for  monopoly.  There  may  be  an  economic  demand  for 
,  large  scale  production,  but  as  long  as  competition  is  possible  there 
is  no  economic  demand  for  socialism,  while  there  may  be  strong 
economic  reasons  against  it.  In  the  case  of  real  monopolies  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  socialism  to  secure 
all  of  the  economies.  The  United  States  believes,  for  example, 
that  it  can  control  the  railway  business  through  a  regulation  of 
rates.  If,  however,  this  should  be  found  impossible,  public  owner- 
ship of  railways  and  of  the  few  other  real  monopolies  would  not 
mean  socialism. 

A  further  argument  against  the  practicability  of  socialism  has 
to  do  with  the  opposition  it  would  experience  if  it  ever  comes 
into  operation.  No  human  iustitution  can  stand  out  against  a 
general  and  continued  attack  from  all  sides.  Socialism  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  We  are  all  constantly  finding  fault  with 
some  institution  or  other.  When  we  travel  we  are  likely  to  think 
that  the  fare  is  excessive;  when  we  pay  our  gas  bills  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  meter  is  defective;  when  we  buy  wool^  clothing  we 
are  suspicious  as  to  the  presence  of  the  wool;  when  we  compare 
our  incomes  with  those  of  persons  with  whom  we  associate  we 
feel  that  we  are  imjustly  discriminated  against.  In  all  of  these 
cases  there  is  little  that  we  can  do  but  grumble.  But  if  the 
Government  or  World  Corporation  or  any  socialistic  institution 
owned  the  railways  and  the  gas  plants  and  the  clothing  stores 
and  all  other  businesses,  and  were  the  sole  employer  of  all  of  us, 
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all  of  the  grumblers,  and  that  would  mean  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  population,  would  be  able  to  concentrate  their  hostility 
upon  a  very  definite  objection.  Even  if  socialism  were  a  very 
respectable  institution  it  would  not  be  able  to  live  xmder  such 
an  attack. 


St.  Thomas  of  Aquin. 

At  the  High  Mass  celebrated  in  McMahon  Hall  on  March  7  in 
honor  of  St.  Thomas,  Patron  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  the  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Reverend  Doctor  Turner.  The  speaker  said 
in  part : 

"  The  wise  man  will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancients,  and  will 
be  occupied  in  the  prophets.  .He  will  keep  the  sayings  of  renowned  men 
and  will  enter  withal  into  the  subtleties  of  parables.  .  .  .  Many  shall 
praise  his  wisdom,  and  it  shall  never  be  forgotten.  The  memory  of  him 
shall  not  depart  away,  and  his  name  shall  be  in  request  from  generation 
to  generation." — Eocleaiastie^,  xxxix,  1-13. 

In  studying  the  revealed  mysteries  of  religion,  in  commemorating 
the  lives  of  the  saints  and  appreciating  the  work  which  they 
accomplished,  we  are  in  danger  of  attending  only  to  the  super- 
natural, and  of  overlooking  the  important  part  which  nature, 
unadorned,  often  unregenerate,  nature,  plays  in  the  dealings  of 
God  with  men.  Yet,  we  ought  to  see  God  in  the  Natural  as  well 
as  in  the  Supernatural;  one  order  is  truly  the  work  of  Divine 
Wisdom  as  the  other;  both  orders  are  but  imperfect  glimpses  of 
Him,  partial,  onesided,  surface-presentations  of  the  one  Divine 
Idea — they  are,  when  we  consider  it,  a  manifestation;  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  does  not  appear  but  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  relative  test,  the  capacity  of  our  created  nature.  Be- 
sides, what  God  reveals  we  must  believe,  but  unless  we  assume 
a  close  relation,  an  intimate  union,  between  the  world  of  truth 
above  us  and  the  truths  which  are  attainable  by  our  natural 
mental  powers,  a  science  of  the  supernatural  is  impossible.  Thus 
it  is  that  grace  presupposes  natural  virtue,  and  the  science  of 
things  divine  is  intimately  allied  with  the  science  of  nature. 

God,  in  His  infinite  love,  has  safeguarded  and  with  unbounded 
patience  renewed  and  enriched  the  treasure  of  His  divine  revelation. 
Having  once  spoken  to  the  human  mind  in  supernatural  revelation. 
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He  took  pains  to  preserve  among  men  the  truths  which  He 
revealed.  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New 
Dispensation  is  the  story  of  God's  jealous  care  that  man  should 
know  the  truth  and  of  man's  perverse  proneness  to  error.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  struggle  has  gone  on,  until  one  would  have 
thought  that  even  a  God  of  infinite  patience  could  no  longer  endure 
man's  obstinate  hatred  of  the  light,  and  still  God  watched,,  and 
still  He  watches  over  the  truths  which  He  revealed. 

Such  being  God's  care  that  men  should  know  and  love  the 
truth  that  is  above  them,  what  shall  we  say  of  His  care  for 
truth  of  the  natural  order?  Saul,  by  express  command  of  Jehovah 
Hrmself,  was  anointed  at  the  hands  of  a  prophet;  Augustus 
attained  the  throne  by  ambition,  corruption  and  civil  strife.  Think 
you  that  the  Soman  Empire  was  therefore  less  an  object  of 
solicitude  to  the  ruler  of  the  destinies  of  man  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  kingdom  in  Judea?  Think  you  that  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations,  the  growth  of  industry,  the  development  of  the 
arts,  changes  which  transform  whole  peoples,  inventions  which 
revolutionize  the  conditions  of  life,  are  not  a  part,  and  an  important 
part,  of  the  plan  of  Divine  Providence?  We  have  the  Bible,  and 
we  are  grateful  for  the  lessons  which  it  teaches;  we  reverence  its 
authority  because  it  is  God's  own  book.  Nay,  it  is  but  one  of 
His  books;  the  other  is  the  great  open  book  of  Nature,  whose 
laws  proclaim  in  capital  type  the  existence,  the  power,  the  wisdom, 
the  justice,  the  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Inspired?  Yes,  though 
in  a  different  and  more  than  inspired,  because  written  by 

the  very  hand  of  God  Himself.  Shall  we  then  say  that  when, 
the  leaves  of  that  book  of  nature  are  turned,  and  some  new 
chapter  of  its  contents  is  read  to  us  by  a  Plato,  an  Aristotle 
or  a  Newton,  that  He  "who  enlighteneth  every  man  ttiat  cometh 
into  the  world  "  hath  not  so  ordained? 

There  is  a  divine  purpose  running  through  the  ages,  and 
blending,  as  in  the  individual,  so  in  the  imiverse  of  nature  and 
of  human  nature,  the  Natural  and  Supernatural.  There  are  in  some 
churches  and  places  of  Europe  some  rare  old  tapestries  which  men 
with  infinite  skill  and  patience  have  wrought  from  many-colored 
threads  into  designs  of  exquisite  beauty.  But,  to  him  who  is 
blind  to  some  of  the  colors  employed,  such  works  of  art  must 
appear  to  be  nothing  but  incomprehensible  medlies.  In  like 
manner,  he  cannot  hope  to  realize  the  perfect  beauty  of  God's 
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Providence  who  fails  to  see  the  Natural  interwoven  with  the 
Supernatural  in  the  intellectual  destinies  of  man. 

Thus  it  was  that,  while  the  chosen  people  of  (Jod,  heedless  of 
the  prophet,  deaf  to  every  appeal  of  supernatural  truth,  was 
continuing  to  earn  for  itself  the  epithet  "  stiflEnecked,"  there  was 
springing  up  among  the  sons  of  Japhet  a  nation  destined  to 
exert  influence  on  the  world  in  the  era  that  was  then  being 
prepared.  Greece,  the  land  of  the  physical  ideal,  the  home  of 
poetry,  the  birthplace  of  science,  the  cradle  of  philosophy,  seems 
to  have  been  set  aside  from  the  beginning  to  play  a  sublime  part 
in  the  history  of  ideas.  Stains  there  are,  and  great  ones,  in  the 
character  of  even  the  most  perfect  of  her  sages.  Still  as  we  turn 
to  Greece  from  the  recollection  of  her  pagan  contemporaries  we 
feel  like  one  who  leaves  the  fetid  air  of  the  marshland  for  the 
pure  clear  atmosphere  of  the  windswept  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
When  Christ  came,  and  taught,  the  days  of  Greece's  intellectual 
supremacy  were  passing  away;  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  founded 
no  enduring  school;  their  disciples  had  already  begun  to  pervert 
the  doctrines  of  the  masters.  Nevertheless,  as  Bome  was  the 
political,  so  Greece  was  still  the  intellectual  mistress  of  the  world, 
when  the  new  dispensation  was  vouchsafed.  And,  as  the  Jews, 
when  they  went  forth  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  took  with 
them  the  gold  and  precious  ornaments  belonging  to  their  oppressors, 
so,  says  St.  Augustine,  did  Christianity  come  out  from  paganism 
bringing  with  her  the  riches  of  the  best  of  pagan  thought. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  principles  that  I  would  invite  you 
this  morning  to  look  at  the  work  accomplished  by  St.  Thomas. 
I  would  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  truth,  now  so  generally 
acknowledged,  that  the  life  of  humanity  is  continuous,  that  the 
work  which  was  pre-eminently  our  saint's  was  not  his  exclusively. 
It  is  God's  design  that  the  Natural  and  the  Supernatural  should 
blend  in  one  harmonious  system  of  thought.  The  Fathers,  from 
Justin  onward,  took  up  this  idea.  The  Apologists  contributed  to 
its  realization.  St.  Augustine  strove  for  it  with  the  zeal  of  a 
St.  Paul  and  the  sublimity  of  a  Plato.  Albert,  the  many-gifted, 
untiring  predecessor  and  teacher  of  St.  Thomas,  worked  for  it 
throughout  his  long  career.  But,  in  comprehensiveness  of  view, 
in  thoroughness  of  method,  and  completeness  of  result,  St.  Thomas 
outshone  all  his  predecessors  in  this  line.  I  might,  on  this,  his 
feast  day,  recall  the  ev^ts  of  his  early  life,  and  show  how,  in 
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common  with  other  serrants  of  God,  he  was  tried  by  suffering 
and  temptation.  I  might  dwell  on  his  wonderful  humility,  his 
still  more  marvelous  patience,  his  love  of  solitude  and  study,  his 
talent  for  prayer  and  meditation  on  spiritual  truth.  But  I  prefer 
to  note  the  traits  which  were  peculiar  to  him.  While  yet  a 
mere  child  playing  in  the  solemn  cloisters  of  Monte  Cassino,  he 
would  awe  the  pious  Benedictine  monks  by  his  precocious  questions 
concerning  the  nature  of  God.  In  Naples  he  distinguished  himself 
by  the  zeal  with  which  he  pursued  the  study  of  philosophy  imder 
the  guidance  of  Pietro  d'Hibemia.  A  captive  for  conscience 
sake  in  the  mountain  fortress  of  San  Giovanni,  he  delighted  in 
the  study  of  him  whom  he  loved  to  call  the  philosopher.  Later, 
over  rough  ways,  through  steep,  untravelled  mountain  passes, 
he  journeyed  into  distant  Germany,  where,  under  the  direction 
of  the  great  Albert,  he  first  studied  and  then  assumed  the  office 
of  teacher.  At  Cologne,  at  Paris,  at  Home,  and  elsewhere,  he 
taught  and  preached.  Wherever  he  taught,  pupils  flocked  from 
every  nation  in  Europe  to  hear  him.  Wherever  he  preached, 
the  word  of  God,  falling  from  his  lips,  wrought  wonders.  All 
this  time,  he  prayed  and  wrote,  imtil  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
seven  he  laid  down  his  pen  and  whispered  with  dying  breath  his 
exposition  of  the  song  of  mystic  love,  leaving  unfinished  his  master- 
piece of  theology,  the  most  perfect  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine. 
He  preached  and  taught;  he  prayed  and  wrote.  Such  was  his 
life.  It  was  not  what  one  would  call  an  eventful  life,  unless  we 
say  that  it  was  a  life  in  which  ideas  were  events.  The  predilection 
which  he  is  said  to  have  shown  for  Greek  philosophy  in  his 
youth  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Others  had  explained  and 
expounded  Christian  truths  in  the  language  and  in  the  mould 
of  Greek  thought.  He  was  the  first  to  conceive  and  execute 
successfully  a  complete  synthesis  of  Christian  revelation  on  the 
principles  of  the  Greek  masters.  He  was  the  first  in  the  medieval 
times  to  present  a  system  of  theology  "  clad  in  a  panoply  that  is 
proof  against  the  blow  of  the  heretic  and  the  thrust  of  the 
unbeliever." 

But  that  was  not  all  that  he  accomplished.  They  do  less  than 
justice  to  St.  Thomas  who  see  in  his  writings  merely  a  refutation 
of  the  errors  of  his  time.  It  is  true  that  in  his  day  a  new  spirit 
Aristotelianism  was  threatening  the  foundations  of  faith,  that 
the  Bationalists  of  Paris,  in  sympathy  with  the  heretics  of 
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Languedoc,  if  not  actually  in  league  with  them,  were  using  the 
name  and  reputation  of  Aristotle  against  the  authority  of  the 
Church;  it  is  true  that  St.  Thomas,  throwing  himself  boldly 
into  the  intellectual  strife,  wrenched  the  sword  from  the  grasp 
of  the  Church's  opponents  and  used  it  against  them.  But  this  is 
not  the  whole  truth.  In  the  work  of  St.  Thomas  one  may  see 
not  merely  a  measure  of  defense,  not  simply  the  arrest  of  a 
counter  movement,  but  a  positive  phase  of  thought,  a  natural, 
long  looked  for  step  in  the  direction  of  intellectual  progress,  a 
true  evolution,  a  growth  from  the  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect. 
The  Patristic  Age  had  chosen  Plato  as  the  philosopher  whose 
principles  best  accorded  with  Christianity.  The  dreamer,  the 
poet,  the  idealist  was  a  powerful  ally  in  the  struggle  against  the 
sordid,  material  views  of  a  world  steeped  in  pagan  luxury  and 
weakened  by  self-indulgence.  "When  all  the  institutions  of 
paganism  were  going  to  ruin,  undermined  by  the  vices  of  over- 
civilization,  it  was  natural  to  turn  to  a  thinker  who  pointed  ever 
to  a  better,  a  truer,  a  more  beautiful  world  above  us.  St. 
Augustine  and  his  Platonism  suited  the  decadent  Latin  civili- 
zation of  the  fifth  century.  But,  since  that  time  the  face  of 
Europe  had  been  changed,  and  a  new  spirit  had  entered  into 
Latin  civilization.  The  Celt  and  the  Teuton  had  come  into  the 
Christian  commonwealth;  a  race  of  vigorous,  inquisitive,  con- 
structive Christians  had  sprung  up  and  were  now  demanding  a 
synthesis  of  Christian  thought  on  lines  less  idealistic  and  more 
scientific,  less  fanciful  and  more  solid,  less  in  the  spirit  of  other 
worldliness  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  this  worldliness.  The 
Europe  of  the  thirteenth  century  foimd  more  in  Aristotle  than 
in  Plato.  Plato's  conceptions  were  grand,  sublime,  uplifting; 
Aristotle's  were  solid,  far-reaching  and  scientifically  accurate. 
Each  had  his  defects,  and  each  had  his  claim  to  supremacy. 
St.  Thomas  saw  the  defects  of  both,  and,  with  a  confidence  bom 
of  humility,  viewing  both  systems  from  the  higher  plane  of 
Christian  philosophy,  he  evolved  from  materials  furnished  by 
them  a  system  of  natural  truth  which,  while  it  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Christian  revelation,  is,  apart  altogether  from 
revelation,  the  crowning  and  consummation  of  the  best  efforts  of 
human  thought.  It  is  true  that  St.  Thomas  is  an  Aristotelian  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  St.  Augustine  is  a  Platonist.  But  what  an 
improvement  on  the  cold,  calm,  unsympathetic  Stagyrite.  The 
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philosophy  of  Aristotle  stands  forth  noble  and  majestic,  like  the 
Parthenon  which  crowned  the  hill  over-looking  the  groves  where 
he  taught;  but,  like  the  great  temple  of  Minerva,  it  is  severe  in 
its  strict  conformity  to  principle,  uninviting,  unconsoling.  Thomas 
presents  a  system  of  thought,  rich,  almost  exuberant,  in  its 
chastened  spiritual  imaginativeness,  from  every  detail  of  which 
the  mind  is  led  inevitably  to  something  beyond  and  above  us,  like 
the  grand  old  Gothic  pile  which  now  stands  on  the  Rhine's  bank 
in  the  city  where  he  first  sat  at  the  feet  of  Albert.  If  St.  Augustine 
is  the  Plato  of  Christianity,  St.  Thomas  is  its  Aristotle,  but  an 
Aristotle,  christianized,  transformed,  transfused  with  Christiaa 
feeling,  almost,  one  might  say,  an  Aristotle  transfigured. 

Such  is  the  work  of  St.  Thomas.  I  have  said  that  that  work  is 
not  his  exclusively,  that  the  life  of  humanity  is  continuous,  that 
there  is  an  onward  movement,  if  not  always  true  progress,  in 
human  thought.  The  problem  which  confronted  St.  Thomas 
belongs  not  to  any  one  age  nor  to  any  one  period  of  history;  it 
affects  the  intellectual  destinies  of  Christians  in  every  age  and  in 
every  clime.  In  its  general  terms  it  is  always  the  same — ^Reason 
and  Revelation,  Science  and  Faith,  Philosophy  and  Theology — 
but  in  details  it  is  always  assuming  new  phases.  The  task  which 
St.  Thomas  undertook  is  for  ever  renewing  itself,  and  must  be 
solved  by  each  generation  of  Christians  as  it  presents  itself  to 
them.  How,  and  in  what  terms  does  it  confront  us?  A  careful 
study  of  the  modem  world  of  thought  will  reveal,  I  think,  a 
curious  condition  of  affairs.  Science,  where  it  has  kept  within 
its  own  sphere,  has  made  marvelous  progress;  it  has  achieved 
wonderful  results,  and  every  new  fact  which  it  reveals,  every  new 
secret  which  it  has  wrested  from  nature  is  to  the  reverent  minded 
but  a  new  manifestation  of  the  Author  of  all  things.  With 
science  within  those  limits  no  Christian  will  quarrel.  It  is 
different  with  the  philosophy  of  the  modem  era.  Judged  by  its 
general  aim  the  philosophy  of  the  day  has  simply  failed  in  its 
mission.  Its  last  word,  its  final  solution  of  every  problem,  is  a 
flippant  despair  of  knowing  anything.  On  the  great  problems: 
What  is  the  soul?  Whence  is  it?  Whither  does  it  go?  on  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  universe,  on  the  nature  and  value  of 
knowledge,  the  last  message  of  modem  thought  is  "We  know 
not."  Years  of  speculation,  of  research,  of  laborious  investigation, 
have  resulted  in  this  anti-climax.   We  have  had  criticism,  analysis. 
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destruction,  but  where  has  there  been  a  successful  attempt  at  con- 
struction? There  are  many  hands  ready  to  tear  down,  but  as 
soon  as  one  is  stretched  out  to  lay  brick  on  brick  or  stone  on 
stone,  the  cry  of  the  Agnostic  is  heard :  "  Beware,  the  foundation 
is  not  secure."  Great  minds,  as  great  perhaps,  as  Plato's  or 
Aristotle's,  have  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  life;  their 
earnestness  is  worthy  of  praise;  their  analysis  calls  for  our 
admiration  at  their  skill;  but  the  mind  of  man  imperatively 
demands  a  system,  not  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  system;  its  need 
is  a  synthesis  of  truth,  not  a  collection  of  facts.  What,  then  can 
the  Christian  philosopher  do  but  turn  elsewhere  for  assistance, 
and  elsewhere,  I  believe,  St.  Thomas  would  have  turned  did  he 
live  today.  The  light  that  science  has  thrown  on  the  problems  of 
life  he  would  have  accepted  with  gladness;  but,  in  the  science 
of  sciences,  in  the  final  synthesis  of  knowledge,  he  would  have 
taken  the  stand  which  he  took  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago. 
He  would  have  raised  experience  to  the  rank  of  a  guiding  principle, 
but,  not  stopping  at  the  surface,  he  would  have  passed  beyond 
experience  from  effect  to  cause,  from  appearance  to  reality,  from  the 
phenomenon  to  the  law  of  substance.  The  use  of  the  telescope 
and  the  microscope,  the  precision  of  laboratory  methods  have 
brought  to  light  facts  which  would  have  changed  many  details 
and  reversed  opinions  on  many  points  of  natural  science,  but  the 
conception  of  the  soul,  of  its  nature,  operations  and  inunortality, 
the  dualistic  conception  of  the  universe  as  a  combination  of  the 
actual  and  the  potential — all  these  would  have  remained  the 
cardinal  principles  of  his  system  of  thought.  But  these  principles, 
you  may  object,  are  the  common  heritage  of  all  Christians.  They 
are,  or  some  of  them,  at  least,  are;  but  to  whom,  under  God,  do 
we  owe  them?  Without  explanation  they  could  never  have  survived, 
and  to  whom  but  to  St.  Thomas  do  we  own  that  explanation? 

I  am  conscious  that  I  have  led  you  into  thoughts  but  indirectly 
connected  with  the  feast  which  we  are  gathered  here  to  celebrate. 
Yet,  how  can  we  honor  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Church,  the 
Prince  of  Christian  philosophers,  better  than  by  speaking  of  his 
work?  His  work  was  his  life;  his  intellectual  labors  are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  his  practice  of  piety.  The  order  of  St. 
Dominic  has  given  to  the  Church  many  a  saint  and  many  a 
scholar.  But  never  a  more  scholarly  saint  nor  a  more  saintly  scholar 
than  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin.  And  if,  as  all  Catholics  believe,  the 
spirits  of  the  heroic  dead  hover  round  the  scenes  of  their  labor  as 
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tutelary  saints,  and  continue  by  a  spiritual  presence  to  promote  the 
work  which  interested  them  in  life — if  the  Princes  of  the  Apostles 
are  special  patrons  of  the  city  on  the  seven  hills,  and  Peter  and  Paul 
still  watch  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  with  keys  and  sword;  if  the 
gentle  Francis  still  breathes  the  spirit  of  simple  piety  on  the 
peaceful  plains  of  IJmbria,  and  still  tames  many  a  wolfish  heart 
in  the  castled  towns  of  Tuscany;  if  the  other  Francis  still  seconds 
the  efforts  of  our  missionaries  in  the  Far  East  and  sustains  them 
in  their  heroic  task;  then,  surely,  in  this  institution  of  learning, 
founded  by  the  authority  which  he  so  strenuously  upheld,  devoted 
to  sacred  truth  which  he  so  ardently  loved,  here  where  his  spirit 
is  in  the  heart  and  his  name  often  on  the  lips  of  every  teacher  of 
sacred  science,  here  where  our  only  justification  of  the  task  we 
are  engaged  in  is  the  idea  which  inspired  him,  here  the  great,  calm, 
majestic  soul  of  St.  Thomas  is  surely  present  as  a  baiediction 
and  an  inspiration.  May  it  always  be  so.  May  the  day  never 
come  when  his  authority  will  be  set  aside,  his  guidance  neglected, 
his  example  ignored,  his  doctrines  held  in  less  esteem  than  they 
are  now.  On  the  contrary,  as  this  institution  grows  in  numbers 
and  in  influence  and  in  usefulness,  may  the  blessing  of  his 
patronage  grow  more  fruitful,  the  inspiration  of  his  example  more 
potent,  and  the  authority  of  his  teaching  more  helpful;  so  that 
here,  in  this  university,  the  prophecy  may  be  fulfilled :  "  The 
memory  of  him  shall  not  depart  away,  and  his  name  shall  be 
in  request  from  generation  to  generation." 
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The  Catholic  University  of  America  has  issued  a  handsome 
prospectus  of  the  Summer  School  for  Teaching  Sisters  and  Lay- 
women,  which  it  will  conduct  from  the  third  of  July  until  the 
seventh  of  August  of  this  year.  This  booklet  has  been  sent  to 
every  parochial  school  and  academy  taught  by  sisters  in  the 
United  States  and  to  as  many  Catholic  laywomen  interested  in 
education  as  the  university  has  been  able  to  reach  by  mail.  The 
prospectus  is  profusely  illustrated  and  contains  a  spirited  descrip- 
tion of  the  university  and  the  City  of  Washington.  Copies  will  be 
sent  on  request  to  all  who  desire  further  information  concerning 
the  s)unmer  school. 

When  the  first  announcement  of  the  summer  school  went  out 
to  the  hierarchy,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  bishops  of  America 
wrote  to  Monsignor  Shahan :  "  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement.  Much  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  course 
itself — ^that  is,  are  these  studies  to  be  regular  classes  in  definite 
branches  of  study,  say  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  English 
literature  and  the  like,  just  as  in  college?  Lectures  are  good 
enough  in  a  way,  but  what  is  needed  is  close  and  constant  study, 
regular  recitations  and  teaching.  Another  item  of  importance  la 
the  cost,  the  price  of  tuition  and  of  board  and  lodging.  These 
are  vital  to  our  poor  communities."  The  prospectus  answers  these 
questions  most  satisfactorily. 

The  trustees  of  the  university  have  authorized  a  normal  institute 
for  teaching  sisters  (which  laywomen  may  also  attend)  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  university  under  its  direction.  The 
summer  school  is,  in  fact,  the  first  step  taken  towards  the 
realization  of  this  project.  Work  done  in  the  summer  school 
will  count  towards  the  degrees  that  will  later  be  granted  by  the 
Normal  Institute,  on  the  basis  of  one  full  course  at  the  summer 
school  equalling  two  hours  a  week  for  half  a  year  in  the  institute. 
With  few  exceptions  the  courses  of  the  summer  school  demand 
five  hours  class-room  work  each  week  of  the  five  that  the  summer 
school  is  in  session.  Laboratory  courses  call  for  twice  as  much 
time.  Registration  commences  Saturday,  July  first.  Examina- 
tions will  be  held  Saturday,  August  5.  The  other  Saturdays  will 
be  devoted  to  excursions  to  the  many  points  of  natural  beauty  and 
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historical  interest  in  which  the  near  neighborhood  of  Washington 
abounds. 

The  courses  of  instruction  announced  at  present  are  as  follows: 
Logic,  Professor  Turner;  Problems  in  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind,  Professor  Pace;  Educational  Psychology,  Professor  Moore; 
History  of  Education,  Professor  Pace,  Professor  Turner,  Professor 
McCormick;  High  School  Methods  of  Teadiing  Algebra,  Professor 
Landrj';  of  Histor)',  Professor  McCarthy;  of  English,  Professor 
Hemelt;  Primary  Methods  of  Education,  Training  the  Backward 
Child,  Teaching  the  Subjects  in  a  Modem  School  Curriculum, 
Miss  Maguire,  supervising  principal  of  the  Western  Grammar 
School,  Philadelphia;  the  Principles  of  Education,  a  series  of 
lectures  by  the  celebrated  authority.  Dr.  Thomas  Edward  Shields, 
of  the  imiversity  faculty;  Physical  Defects  of  Children,  with 
living  subjects  on  exhibition.  Dr.  Francis  A.  Schneider,  M.  D.; 
English  Literature  and  Theme  Writing,  Professor  Hemelt;  two 
courses  in  French,  Professor  Teillard;  two  in  German,  and  one 
in  Spanish,  Professor  Furger;  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  as 
demanded;  General  Church  History  and  American  Constitutional 
History,  Professor  McCarthy;  General  Biology  and  the  Structure 
and  Physiology  of  Plants,  Professor  Parker;  Chemistry,  General 
and  Qualitative  Analysis,  Professor  Wagner;  Physics,  lectures, 
experiments,  problems,  and  reading.  Instructor  Crook;  Astronomy, 
lectures  and  practical  work.  Professor  Doolittle ;  Algebra,  Geometry 
and  Plane  Trigonometry,  Professor  Landry ;  Art,  freehand  drawing 
and  outdoor  sketching.  Professor  Murphy;  Music,  art  of  singing, 
vocal  training  of  school  children,  Gregorian  chant,  harmony, 
counterpoint  and  musical  composition.  Professor  Gabert;  Library 
Science,  history,  works  of  reference,  systems  of  classifications, 
cataloguing  practical  work  and  visits  to  Washington  libraries. 

The  City  of  Washington  is  itself  a  great  school,  presenting 
educational  advantages  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  character. 
The  general  Government  spends  eight  millions  annually  in 
scientific  research  and  several  private  institutions  aggregate 
possibly  a  million  more.  The  Government  has  thus  brought  to 
the  city  an  unparalleled  force  of  scientists.  Their  laboratoires  are 
by  act  of  Congress  accessible  to  students  of  educational  institutions 
situated  in  the  District,  while  their  influence  and  assistance  are 
generously  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  investigators.  Museums, 
libraries,  art  galleries,  public  monuments  and  the  like  make 
Washington  unique  among  American  cities  as  the  best  equipped 
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home  of  study  along  all  educational  lines.  The  summer  school 
will  be  careful  to  give  its  students  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  city,  including  lectures  at  the 
summer  school  by  distinguished  men,  thus  bringing  the  students 
into  personal  contact  with  the  National  Government. 

The  fifteen  buildings  making  up  the  university  group  and 
comprising  the  affiliated  colleges,  offer  in  themselves  rare  oppor- 
tunities for  the  improvement  of  class-room  workers.  Laboratories, 
museums,  libraries,  art  collections,  the  entire  expensive  outfit  of 
the  university  environment,  will  be  at  the  command  of  the  students 
and  will  be  explained  by  imiversity  instructors.  Halls  on  the 
campus  will  be  conducted  as  summer  school  convents,  where  the 
sisters  will  be  cared  for  handsomely  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
day,  ample  preparations  having  been  perfected  to  attend  to  all 
their  needs  and  make  the  sojourn  delightful. 

Laywomen  may  board  on  the  same  terms  in  private  families 
in  the  town  of  Brookland  adjoining  the  university,  and  also  in 
the  city  at  hotels  which  have  made  special  rates  varying  from 
$4,25  a  week  to  $10.00  a  day.  Special  railway  rates  have  been 
promised  providing  those  expecting  to  attend  will  write  promptly 
to  the  registrar  of  the  university  and  thus  enable  him  to  make 
advantageous  contracts  with  the  various  passenger  associations. 
The  summer  school  fees  will  be  $10.00  for  one  course,  $20.00  for 
more  than  one,  and,  in  laboratory  courses,  $5.00  extra.  There  is 
no  registration  fee  or  charge  for  public  lectures. 

This  announcement  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Catholic 
education  in  America.  The  teaching  sisters  of  the  country,  fully 
abreast  of  the  times,  have  attended,  whenever  possible,  the  summer 
schools  conducted  by  secular  universities.  Now  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  easily  the  peer  of  any  other  American 
university  in  its  teaching  capacity,  opens  its  doors  to  the  Catholic 
teachers  with  a  fully  organized  pedagogical  school  which  will  insure 
the  most  congenial  surroundings,  the  truest  proportions  of 
curriculimi  and  the  inspiring  atmosphere  of  Catholic  scholarship, 
to  those  teachers  whose  life  is  one  long  act  of  devotion  to  the 
Faith.  The  good  results  to  be  expected  from  this  departure  are 
incalculable.  Every  Catholic  shoiild  do  all  in  his  power  to  make 
this  first  session  of  the  summer  school  popular,  so  that  the 
developments  to  follow,  the  foundation  of  the  Normal  Institute  and 
the  permanent  service  of  the  xmiversity  to  the  women  teachers  of 
America,  can  be  made  sure  for  all  time. 
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The  committee  in  charge  of  the  proposed  Cardinal  Gibbons 
Memorial  Hall  of  the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  reports 
rapid  and  satisfactory  progress.  The  circular  printed  below  has 
been  sent  to  every  Catholic  priest  in  the  United  States,  and  from 
all  quarters  a  generous  response  is  coming  in.  Bishop  Corrigan  is 
daily  in  receipt  of  numerous  letters  from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
containing  generous  donations,  and  expressing  the  deep  respect 
and  affection  in  which  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  universally  held.  Many 
members  of  the  hierarchy  have  already  contributed  very  generously, 
and  it  is  expected  that  eventually  most  of  the  Catholic  clergy  will 
have  done  their  full  share  in  the  creation  of  this  noble  educational 
monument.  The  educational  feature  of  the  Memorial  Hall,  and 
its  permanent  character  appeal  strongly  to  all,  likewise  its 
location  at  the  National  Capital,  where  it  will  be  forever  visible 
to  visitors  from  all  parts,  and  will  keep  alive  most  efiBciently 
the  memory  of  the  great  American  cardinal  to  whom  religion  and 
country  are  so  much  indebted. 

A  similar  circular  is  now  being  widely  distributed  among  the 
Catholic  laity  throughout  the  United  States  and  it  is  certain  that 
a  very  generous  response  will  come  from  their  ranks.  Though  a 
very  staunch  churchman,  the  Cardinal  is  often  known  as  "  the 
layman's  Cardinal,"  not  only  because  of  his  affable  and  urbane 
manner,  but  also  because  he  has  always  advocated  the  religious 
and  patriotic  interests  of  the  laity  and  on  countless  occasions  has 
acted  as  their  spokesman  ^d  champion.  Many  non-Catholics  have 
already  signified  their  desire  to  contribute  to  the  Gibbons  Memorial 
Hall,  in  recognition  of  the  important  services  rendered  by  the 
Cardinal  to  American  democracy,  of  which  he  has  always  been 
a  fearless  and  enthusiastic  exponent.  There  is  probably  no 
community  in  the  United  States  where  he  is  not  deeply  respected 
by  all  classes  for  his  advocacy  of  the  great  essentials  of  our 
national  life.  In  both  of  the  great  political  parties  he  counts 
many  warm  friends  and  admirers,  who  rejoice  that  a  fitting 
memorial  will  soon  be  erected  to  him  at  the  National  Capital. 
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Archbishop  Keane  of  Dubuque  writes : 

"  My  whole  heart  goes  out  in  response  to  your  appeal  for 
the  Cardinal  Gibbons  Memorial  Hall  in  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America.  Our  Cardinal  and  our  University  are 
the  two  objects  that  stand  highest,  and  deservedly  so,  in  the 
hearts  of  American  Catholics.  Success,  fullest  and  most 
generous  success,  to  this  admirable  project  for  linking  them 
together  in  a  monumental  structure  at  the  University." 

Coadjutor-Bishop  Grimes  of -Syracuse  writes: 

"  I  feel  as  you  do  that  the  occasion  will  be  embraced  by 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  the  country  to  express  their  esteem 
and  affection  for  this  remarkable  man  who  is  the  idol  of 
the  American  people  and  the  champion  at  all  times  of  the 
doctrines  of  our  Church." 

Father  Ealliere,  the  oldest  priest  in  New  Mexico  and  parish 
priest  of  Tome  for  fifty-three  years,  bom  in  the  same  year  as  the 
Cardinal,  sends  his  contribution  with  interesting  reminiscences  of 
the  days  when  the  Cardinal  was  the  youngest  bishop  at  the  Vatican 
Council,  the  "boy  bishop"  as  one  of  the  old  cardinals  was  wont 
affectionately  to  call  him. 

Justice  McDonough  of  Pall  Eiver,  Mass.,  writes 

"  I  enclose  my  mite  for  a  few  bricks  or  stones  for  the 
Cardinal  Gibbons  Hall.  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  the  pride  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  while  we 
cherish  him  living,  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  revere  and 
perpetuate  his  memory  when  God,  in  His  own  good  time, 
shall  have  called  him  to  Himself. 

One  of  the  legion  of  the  Cardinal's  admirers. 

This  delightful  letter  brought  the  very  first  contribution  to  the 
fund  the  day  after  it  was  first  announced  in  the  Baltimore 
papers. 

The  Memorial  Hall  will  be  erected  on  the  finest  site  of  the 
University  grounds,  and  when  completed  will  be  a  notable  addition 
to  the  numerous  fine  buildinp  that  now  form  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  Brookland  suburb.  While  plans  have  not  been  definitely 
accepted,  a  noble  Tudor  Gothic  building  is  contemplated,  to 
provide  comfortable  residence  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  collegiate 
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and  graduate  students.  The  University  has  just  finished  a  large 
central  heat,  light  and  power  plant,  so  that  ample  provision  is 
now  made  for  heating  and  lighting  at  the  least  possible  expense 
the  present  plant  and  all  future  buildings  that  go  up  on  the 
campus.  In  this  way  the  entire  space  of  the  new  hall  will  be 
devoted  to  educational  uses.  Externally  and  internally  it  will 
meet  all  the  demands  made  on  such  an  edifice  by  modem 
architectural  progress.  For  this  purpose  a  careful  study  has  been 
made  of  all  the  best  features  of  such  residence  buildings  at 
Princeton,  Yale,  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  with  a  view  of  embodying 
them  in  the  new  edifice.  The  Memorial  Hall  will  be  eventually 
ornamented  with  a  statue  of  the  Cardinal  and  his  ofiScial  coat  of 
arms  will  be  sculptured  over  the  entrance. 

Among  the  Catholic  fraternal  societies  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  and  their  Ladies'  Auxiliary  have  already  signified 
ojQ5cially  their  intention  to  make  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
new  Memorial  Hall.  Eventually,  the  University  grounds  will  be 
encircled  by  a  series  of  similar  residence  halls  whose  architectural 
unity  and  symmetry  will  give  the  great  iastitution  the  appearance 
of  an  American  Oxford. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  circular  sent  out  by  the 
Committee : 

Deab  Friend: 

The  Golden  Jubilee  or  fiftieth  annivenaiy  of  the  ordination 
of  Cardinal  Gibbons  to  the  priesthood  occurs  this  year,  also  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  elevation  to  the  august  senate  of 
the  Apostolic  See.  His  countless  friends  and  admirers  believe 
that  these  events  should  not  go  unrecognized,  and  desire  to  enroll 
your  good-will  and  your  personal  co-operation  in  offering  to  our 
eminent  fellow-citizen  a  tribute  worthy  of  his  high  oflBce  and  of 
the  place  he  has  so  long  filled  in  the  life  of  our  nation. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  on  the  ground  of  the  Catholic  University 
a  Caedinal  Gibbons  Memorial  Hall  of  residence  for  lay 
students,  a  noble  edifice  that  shall  forever  bear  his  name,  and 
while  rendering  the  most  useful  service  to  a  rapidly  growing 
school,  shall  remind  all  who  come  after  us  that  we  appreciated  fully 
and  in  his  own  day  the  unique  influence  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  in 
our  national  life.  It  is  known  that  he  cares  for  no  other 
recognition,  but  is  willing  that  the  many  friends,  both  in  and  out 
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of  the  Church,  who  in  his  long  career  as  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  an  American  citizen  have  profited  by  his  discourses, 
his  writings,  or  his  example,  should  unite  to  erect  an  edifice  that 
shall  stand  before  the  youth  of  our  country  for  the  highest 
education,  the  purest  religion,  and  the  most  exalted  partiotism. 

Since  its  opening  in  1889  the  chief  interest  of  Cardinal  Gibbons 
has  been  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  He  was  the  leader 
in  its  foundation,  and  is  now  its  head  and  governor.  In  his  mind, 
as  in  that  of  the  American  Catholic  hierarchy  whom  he  represents, 
this  great  school,  the  o£5cial  work  of  our  hierarchy  and  our 
people,  is  destined  to  render  the  highest  services  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States,  not  only  in  the  defence  and  illus- 
tration of  religious  truth,  but  also  as  a  public  monumental  witness 
to  the  inmiemorial  love  of  learning  that  characterizes  our  Catholic 
people  and  their  patriotic  devotion  to  the  moral  and  social  welfare 
of  our  coimtry. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  in  respect  of  the  teachings  and  spirit 
of  Catholicism,  the  loyalty  of  Catholics  to  this  glorious  republic, 
and  the  perfect  sympathy  between  our  American  democracy  and 
the  Catholic  Church,  Cardinal  Gibbons  has  been  for  fifty  years  a 
foremost  educator  of  the  American  people.  He  has  dispelled 
immemorial  prejudice,  has  destroyed  in  no  small  measure  the 
roots  of  fear  and  suspicion,  and  has  freed  the  American  people 
from  many  anti-Catholic  delusions  that  held  them  in  mental 
bondage.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  inspired  by  word  and  example 
his  Catholic  fellow-citizens  to  lives  of  the  highest  virtue,  and  has 
never  failed,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  impress  upon  them 
the  majesty  of  the  American  State  and  its  rights  to  our  utmost 
love  and  devotion. 

When  Cardinal  Gibbons  began  his  priestly  career  there  were 
scarcely  three  thousand  priests  in  the  vast  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Catholic  layman  had  almost  to  apologize  for  being 
a  member  of  the  ancient  faith,  whereas  now  there  are  over  sixteen 
thousand  priests,  and  the  wisest  statesmen  admit  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  nation's  chief  bulwark  against  the  many  evil  forces 
that  are  threatening  the  peace,  if  not  the  existence,  of  the  world's 
greatest  republic. 

In  this  happy  development  of  Catholicism  Cardinal  Gibbons 
has  had  a  large  and  important  r61e.  While  never  failing  to 
emphasize  the  great  substantial  truths  of  religion  and  their  endless 
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service  to  the  common  welfare,  he  has  devoted  his  best  thought 
and  endeavor,  by  ceaseless  preaching  of  the  Word  of  Ood,  bj 
personal  instruction  and  by  books  of  unparalleled  success,  to  making 
known  the  beauty,  the  power,  and  the  charm  of  our  immemorial 
Catholicism,  its  visible  roots  in  the  Gospel  and  in  human  nature, 
its  beneficent  career  in  the  history  of  mankind,  its  sun-like  vigor 
in  creating  and  sustaining  new  and  useful  institutions. 

For  fifty  years  he  has  moved  with  unbroken  success  as  an  ofiBcial 
exponent  of  Catholicism  and  has  earned  at  all  times  not  only 
the  love  and  respect  of  his  own  fellow-citizens,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Church,  but  also  the  commendation  of  the  highest  authority 
in  the  Church  itself.  As  a  priest  of  God  he  has  lived  in  this 
half  century  a  blameless  and  edifying  life,  has  daily  brought  to 
the  Catholic  people  all  the  divine  consoling  ministrations  of  their 
religion,  has  preached  without  ceasing  and  in  its  simple  purity 
the  saving  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  ministry 
has  won  the  love  and  admiration,  not  only  of  his  Catholic  fellow- 
citizens,  but  of  a  multitude  of  other  right-minded  men.  As  a 
citizen  he  stands  second  to  none  for  constant  and  active  devotion 
to  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  American  democracy.  He  has 
never  tired  of  inculcating  on  all  the  duty  of  patriotism  not  only 
in  eloquent  and  forcible  language,  but  by  his  own  example,  in 
many  acts  of  public  service,  in  spirited  defence  and  ardent  praise 
of  our  American  commonwealth,  and  in  timely  warning  of  the 
dangers  that  beset  our  path  when  we  abandon  the  teachings  and 
the  example  of  the  foimders  of  the  nation.  As  a  man,  his  plain 
unassuming  maimer,  his  frugal  habits  and  simple  life,  his  industry, 
self-restraint  and  regularity,  offer  to  all,  and  especially  to  our 
American  youth,  a  model  that  cannot  be  too  highly  commended 
amid  the  acknowledged  excesses  of  our  civilization.  His  love  of 
the  lowly  and  oppressed,  and  his  readiness  to  defend  their  cause, 
have  won  world-wide  recognition,  likewise  his  steady  insistence  on 
equity  and  fair  play  in  all  the  economic  and  social  relations  of 
our  American  life. 

As  a  bishop  he  has  administered  with  paternal  mildness  the 
parent  see  of  our  American  Catholic  hierarchy  and  has  maintained 
and  confirmed  its  glorious  Catholic  traditions  of  religion  and 
patriotism  that  began  with  Archbishop  Carroll,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  never  suffer  an  eclipse.  His  house  has  been  ever  hospitably 
open  to  his  Episcopal  brethren  from  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
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aad  with  equal  generoeity  his  good  oflSces  liave  been  always  at  their 
disposal.  It  is  under  Cardinal  Gibbons  that  took  place  the  most 
striking  events  of  our  Catholic  public  life  in  the  latter  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore, 
the  First  Centenary  of  the  foundation  of  our  hierarchy,  the  first 
Catholic  Congress,  the  foundation  at  Washington  of  the  Catholic 
University  and  the  establishment  of  the  Apostolic  Delegation.  In 
coimtless  ways  he  has  co-operated  with  the  hierarchy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  welfare  of  religion,  and  by  his  prudence  and 
experience,  as  well  as  by  his  insight  and  sympathy,  has  rendered 
to  all  his  brethren  of  the  episcopate,  individually  and  collectively, 
services  whose  number  and  importance  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  could 
reveal.  Meanwhile  he  has  consecrated  to  their  great  tasks  one 
quarter  of  the  American  hierarchy,  and  has  ordained  about  two 
thousand  priests,  nor  has  this  exhausted  his  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  clergy,  for  he  had  found  time  in  his  busy  life  to  write 
for  them  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  on  the  priestly  life. 

As  a  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  besides  earning  the 
love  and  approbation  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  successors 
of  St.  Peter,  he  has  represented  with  equal  dignity  and  success 
the  general  interests  of  our  American  Catholicism,  and  on  all 
occasions  has  so  borne  himself  as  to  leave  room  only  for  praise.  It 
was,  indeed,  easy  for  him  to  continue  always  affable,  gentle,  and 
approachable;  to  remain  unchanged  in  priestly  life  and  spirit; 
to  retain  his  modest  and  toilsome  habit  of  life,  but  it  gave  to  all, 
both  Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  particular  pleasure  when  it  was 
seen  that  the  leader  of  the  American  Catholic  hierarchy  always 
spoke  and  acted  with  becoming  tact,  with  judicious  acumen,  with 
a  broad  discriminating  sense  of  principles  and  circumstances,  with 
Catholic  frankness,  but  also  with  patriotic  ardor,  while  no  one 
could  mistake  his  charitable  anxiety  not  to  wound  unnecoessarily 
the  feelings  of  our  non-Catholic  fellow-citizens,  so  well  and  widely 
known  to  him  in  the  fifty  years  of  his  priestly  ministrations. 

In  his  eloquent  discourse  "The  Church  and  the  Age,"  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  rightly  says  that  "the  work  of  Cardinal  Gibbons 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  America.  He 
has  made  known,  as  no  one  before  him  did,  the  Church  to  the 
people  of  America.  *  *  *  Through  his  action  the  scales  have 
fallen  from  the  eyes  of  non-Catholics  and  prejudices  have 
Tanished."   Beoently,  on  his  death-bed.  Archbishop  Byan  said  to 
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the  Cardinal,  "  I  am  now,  as  I  ever  have  been,  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  you  are  the  inBtrument  of  Providence  for  the  promotion 
of  every  good  thing  for  our  Church  and  our  Coimtry."  And  a 
prominent  writer  only  echoes  the  conclusions  of  these  distinguished 
prelates,  when  he  says  that  "  Cardinal  Gibbons  has  been  heard  on 
every  question  of  morals,  public  policy,  or  political  economy  that 
has  agitated  the  nation  since  he  became  the  head  of  the  American 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  has  always  said  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time." 

Such  a  life  calls  for  no  small  or  transitory  memorial,  circum- 
scribed by  narrow  limits.  It  is  believed  that  the  American  peopls 
will  desire  to  see  preserved  for  all  time  the  memory  and  the  honor 
of  the  good  Cardinal  in  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  his  personality  shall  forever  continue  among  us  a 
religious,  educational,  and  patriotic  force. 

If  the  subscriptions  are  numerous  and  generous  enough,  the 
trustees  of  the  University  will  proceed  quickly  to  the  erection  of 
the  new  Cardinal  Gibbons  Hall,  so  that  it  may  be  practically 
finished  on  October  30,  when  the  Cardinal  will  celebrate  solemnly 
the  two  anniversaries  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  and  his 
elevation  to  the  Cardinalate. 

Your  voluntary  contribution  is  respectfully  solicited.  Any  sum, 
however  small,  wUl  he  thankfully  received  and  taUl  he  dulf 
recorded  in  a  great  album  always  accessible  to  visitors.  The 
names  of  those  who  contribute  five  hundred  dollars  or  more  wUl 
he  inscribed  on  suitable  tablets  in  the  vestibule  of  the  new  Hall, 
while  members  of  the  University,  professors  and  students,  will 
never  cease  to  remember  gratefully  and  to  pray  for  the  generoug 
donors. 

All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Bt.  Bev.  Owen  B. 
GoBBiQAN,  D.  D.,  Tbeasubbb,  1611  Baker  Street,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  all  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Yebt  Bev.  Geobob 
A.  Dougherty,  D.  D.,  Vice-Bector,  Catholic  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Very  respectfully  yours  in  Xto, 

OWEN  B.  COBEIGAN,  Bishop  of  Macro. 

President  of  the  Committee  and  Treasurer.  . 
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Gift  of  Plowden's  Commentaries.  By  the  generosity  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Michael  Jenkins  a  very  rare  law  book  has  been  added 
to  the  University  Library.  This  is  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Common  Law  of  England,  by  Sir  Edward  Plowden,  a  promi- 
nent judge  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  work  is  a 
classic  in  its  kind.  It  is  written  mostly  in  the  old  N^orman 
French  of  the  English  law-courts,  though  some  cases  are  in 
Latin  or  English. 

The  edition  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  the  title  page  reads: 
"  1571.  Les  Commentaries,  ou  les  Beportes  de  Edmund 
Plowden  un  apprentice  de  le  oomen  Ley,  de  dyvers  cases 
esteantes  matters  en  ley,  et  de  les  Argumentes  sur  yceux,  en 
les  temps  des  Raygnes  le  Boye  Edwarde  de  Size,  le  Eoigne 
Mary,  le  Boy  et  Boigne  Fhillipp  et  Mary,  et  le  Boigne  Eliza- 
beth. In  ^dibus  Bichardi  Tottelli,  Octobris  24.  Cum 
privilege." 

Annual  Retreat.  The  Annual  Retreat  for  the  students  of 
theology  began  on  Ash  Wednesday,  March  1,  and  ended  on 
Sunday,  March  5.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Beverend 
John  J.  Wynne,  S.  J. 

Feast  of  St.  Thomas.  On  March  7,  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas, 
patronal  feast  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  was  celebrated 
at  MacMahon  Hall.  The  celebrant  of  High  Mass  was  Very 
Beverend  Bichard  S.  Cartwright,  C.  S.  P.,  President  of  the 
Paulist  House  of  Studies.  The  preacher  was  the  Beverend 
William  Turner,  S.  T.  D. 

Lectures  by  Reverend  Dr.  Fox.    Beverend  Dr.  Fox,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Ethics,  is  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
at  the  Catholic  Club,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Catholic  Summer  School  of  America.    The  following  are  the 

dates  and  subjects: 

March  3 — The  Socialistic  Movement  and  So  ialism. 

March  10 — The  Bible  and  Socialism. 

March  17 — Socialistic  Aims  and  ConstnictiTe  Schemes. 

March  24 — The  Fundamental  Errors  of  the  Socialist  Fhiloaophy. 

March  31 — The  Right  of  Ownership. 

April  7 — The  Attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  toward  the  Socialist 
Movement. 

Lectures  by  Reverend  Drs.  Shields  and  Pace.  The  Beverend 
Doctors  Shields  and  Pace,  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  are 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  Women's  League.  The  dates  and 
subjects  are : 

March  6 — ^The  Church  and  the  Teacher  (Dr.  Shields). 
March  21— The  Church  and  tiie  Child    (Dr.  Shields). 
April  28 — The  Church  and  the  Citizen  (Dr.  Face). 
May  4 — The  Church  and  the  Scientist  (Dr.  Face). 

The  University  Sjmiposium.  The  first  number  of  the 
University  Symposium  appeared  in  February.  The  editors, 
who  were  selected  from  the  student  body,  intend  publishing 
three  issues  during  the  remainder  of  the  scholastic  year.  Be- 
ginning with  next  October,  they  intend  to  publish  a  number 
each  month  of  the  scholastic  year,  at  the  annual  subscription 
price  of  two  dollars.  The  price  for  the  three  numbers  pub- 
lished this  year  is  fifty  cents. 

The  Bulletin  hails  with  joy  this  latest  evidence  of  literary 
and  academic  activity  among  the  lay  students  of  the  University, 
and  wishes  the  University  Symposium  many  years  of  success 
and  prosperity. 
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;  Mbs.  Mabt  Isabeli^  Plowden  Jenkins. 

The  University  extends  to  its  respected  treasurer,  Mr. 
Michael  Jenkins,  Esq.,  sincere  sympathy  for  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Isabella  Plowden  Jenkins,  who  de- 
parted this  life  at  Baltimore,  March  5,  fortified  by  the  rites  of 
Holy  Church. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  was  at  all  times  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  a  notable  benefactress.  More  than  once,  and  in 
various  ways,  she  came  to  its  assistance,  and  from  its  founda- 
tion never  failed  to  follow  with  lively  interest  its  growth. 
She  was  among  the  prominent  members  of  the  Cathedral  parish, 
and  during  her  long  life  was  a  most  generous  supporter  of  all 
its  works  and  charities,  being  particularly  devoted  to  his  Emi- 
nence, Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  second  his 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  our  holy  religion.  It  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  her  Catholic  generosity  came  to 
her  not  unnaturally,  for  she  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir 
Edmund  Plowden,  a  renowned  English  judge  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  remained  to  the  end  loyal  to  the 
old  religion. 

The  last  words  Mrs.  Jenkins  wrote  were  on  the  fly  leaf  of 
a  very  rare  early  edition  of  this  illustrious  lawyer's  "Com- 
mentaries "  that  she  presented  to  the  Universtiy  Library. 

While  she  lived,  her  modest  and  unassuming  nature  made  it 
impossible  to  learn  all  the  good  she  did  without  ceasing,  but 
it  could  not  escape  the  recording  angel,  and  surely  won  for 
her  a  speedy  entrance  into  life  eternal.   R.  I.  P. 
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"  Let  than  ba  progrf,  tharafora ;  k  widMprasd  itnd  eager  progreia 
in  ereiy  eentniy  and  epoch,  both  of  IndiTidnala  and  of  the  general 
bodj,  of  ererif  Christian  and  of  the  whole  Church,  a  progreM  In  intelli- 
gence, knowledge  and  wladom,  bnt  alwajs  within  their  natnral  llmlta, 
and  withoot  laerlfiee  of  the  identity  of  CathoUo  teaching,  feeling  and 
•pinion."— St.  YnioBiiT  or  Lnim,  Cbnnmiiiif,  e.  t. 
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ARISTOTLE'S  ETHICS,  THEORY  OF  STATE, 
THEORY  OF  ART. 


In  the  last  two  articles  we  have  been  considering  that  portion 
of  philosophy  which  Aristotle  calls  theoretical,  because,  he 
sajs,  it  is  a  matter  of  speculative  knowledge,  and  has  no  imme- 
diate relation  to  action.  Physics  belongs  to  theoretical  philo- 
sophy, and  so  do  psychology  and  metaphysics.  Philosophy  ceases 
to  be  theoretical  when  it  begins  to  have  relation  to  action,  ^ow, 
human  action,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  twofold;  there  is 
that  kind  of  action  which  has  relation  to  ethical,  or  moral, 
ends,  which  we  call  conduct;  and  there  is  that  kind  of  action 
which  bas  relation  to  the  production  of  artistic  effects,  <md 
which  we  call  artistic  creative  action.  The  three  divisions 
therefore,  or  the  three  parts,  of  philosophy,  as  Aristotle  calls 
them,  are  theoretical,  which  has  no  immediate  relation  to 
action,  practiced,  which  takes  up  the  study  of  human  conduct, 
including  ethics  and  politics,  and  creative  or  poetical,  philo- 
sophy, which  takes  up  the  study  of  the  creative  faculty,  in- 
cluding poetry,  rhetoric  and  art  in  general.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  when  we  bring  together  as  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
Ethics  and  Politics  and  Art,  we  are  treating  conjointly  two 
parts  of  philosophy,  namely  the  practical  and  poetical. 

Practical  philosophy,  then,  takes  up  the  study  of  human 
Conduct  both  individual  and  aggregate,  in  relation  to  happiness. 
That  happiness  is  the  aim,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  all  our 
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actions  seemed  self-«vident  to  Aristotle  as  it  did  to  all  the 
Greeks  who  thought  about  the  subject  at  all.  In  their  view, 
happiness  and  excellence  are  the  same,  since  the  word  happiness 
means  merely  welllbeing  of  soul  or  spirit  That  a  man  could 
consciously  aim  at  unhappiness  seemed  to  them  impossible, 
and  that  he  should  make  misery  his  deliberate  purpose  never 
occurred  to  them,  as  it  does  so  frequently  to  modem  thinkers, 
of  the  pessimistic  school.  The  Greeks  were  young ;  they  belong 
to  the  youth  of  the  race;  and  the  youthful  are  always  opti- 
mistic by  temperament  It  is  only  in  the  old  age  of  the 
race,  as  in  the  old  age  of  the  individual,  that  happiness 
sometimes  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  reach,  and  the  notion 
occurs  that  perhaps  we  are  not  obliged  to  be  happy,  but 
rather,  to  be  miserable.  At  any  rate,  Aristotle  belongs  to 
the  optimists.  He  starts  with  the  assumption  that  happiness 
is  the  aim  of  human  action.  But,  how  is  happiness  to  be 
attained?  Socrates  had  made  some  progress  in  the  discussion 
of  this  problem.  He  called  attention  to  two  kinds  of  happiness. 
There  is,  he  said,  one  kind  of  happiness  which  arises  from 
fortune,  or  chance,  the  happiness  that  is  given  us  by  inheritance, 
by  environment,  by  opportunity,  by  a  happy  combination  of 
circumstances.  This  is  happiness  which  we  do  not  earn,  and, 
as  it  comes  to  us  without  any  effort  of  ours,  it  may  be  lost 
to  us  without  any  fault  of  ours ;  it  may  desert  us  as  capriciously 
as  it  formerly  sought  us  unaccountably.  It  is,  of  its  nature, 
ephemeral,  uncertain,  and  we  never  have,  so  to  speak,  a  flawless 
title  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  happiness  which  we  do 
not  inherit  but  acquire;  which  comes,  not  as  a  gift  of  the 
gods  but  as  a  reward  of  our  own  efforts;  the  bread  which  we 
earn  in  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  the  wages  which  we  wrest 
from  a  master  that  is  hard  to  please,  fruit  that  we  glean  from 
a  hard,  unproductive  soil ;  in  a  word,  happiness  that  is  our  own 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  because  we  owe  it  to  no 
one  but  ourselves.  To  this  happiness,  if  we  once  acquire  it, 
we  have  a  clear  title,  and  an  unshakable  one.  Once  it  is 
ours,  it  is  ours  forever:  no  reverse  of  fortune  can  deprive  us 
of  it,  no  accident  or  untoward  event  can  diminish  it  or  detract 
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from  it  If  now,  we  wish,  as  all  men  do,  to  attain  Iiappiness, 
and  to  remain  in  that  state,  the  obvious  moral,  says  Socrates,  is 
to  rely  as  little  as  possiMe  on  the  happiness  which  is  evanescent 
by  nature,  and  build  our  hope  exclusively  on  that  kind  of 
happiness  which  cannot  fail  us.  Socrates  went  farther.  He 
taught  that  virtue  is  the  one  indispensable  means  of  attaining 
true  happiness,  and  counseled  moderation  in  all  things  as  a 
condition  of  a  virtuous  life.  Plato,  though  the  aim  of  all 
his  philosophy  was  ethical,  did  comparatively  little  towards 
clarifying  our  ideas  of  virtue  and  happiness.  He  defined 
virtue  as  a  kind  of  harmony,  or  health,  of  the  soul,  and 
distinguished  the  four  kinds  of  virtue  which  have  since  been 
called  the  cardinal  virtues,  wisdom,  fortitude,  temperance  and 
justice.  His  influence,  as  was  said  in  a  previous  article,  was 
inspirational  rather  than  illuminative;  he  incited  to  virtue 
by  showing  how  lovely  virtue  is  and  how  sordid  are  the  things 
that  prevent  its  attainment.  He  did  not  analyse  it  as  a 
psychologist,  nor  did  he  bring  to  bear  on  his  description  of  it 
much  knowledge  of  nature  or  of  human  nature.  That  was 
left  for  Aristotle  to  do. 

Aristotle's  analysis  of  happiness  is  scientific.  By  this  is 
meant  that  be  bases  his  examination  of  the  question  on  principles 
which  he  applies  elsewhere  to  the  study  of  natural  phenomena. 
He  assumes  that  the  excellence  of  man  is  happiness.  In  his 
philosophy  of  nature  he  discovers  that  the  excellence  of  anything 
consists  in  the  realization  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists. 
The  purpose  for  which  the  flower  exists  is  to  grow,  blossom, 
and  reproduce  itself  in  a  certain  definite  way.  If  it  does 
this,  it  is  a  good  flower.  The  animal,  also,  has  its  functions 
to  perform;  if  it  performs  them  well,  it  is  a  good  animal. 
Again,  in  the  products  of  art,  the  same  holds  true.  A  watch 
is  an  instrument  for  tolling  the  time:  if  it  serves  its  purpose 
well,  it  is  a  good  watcL  True,  when  we  come  to  man  we  are 
using  the  term  good  in  the  moral  sense;  this  however,  does 
not  make  any  difference.  A  good  man  is  a  man  who  attains 
the  purpose  for  which  he  exists.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
flower,  the  animal  and  the  watch,  the  purpose  is  the  realization 
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of  some  form  of  activity.  Now,  the  form  of  activity  peculiar 
to  man  is  the  exercise  of  reason.  Therefore,  in  the  perfect 
performance  of  the  reasoning  faculty  man's  excellence,  and 
consequently,  his  happiness,  will  consist  .  If  this  seems  at 
first  sight  a  rather  far-fetched  idea  of  virtue  and  happiness, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  its  application  in  order  to  realize  that, 
after  all,  it  is  eminently  practical,  and  as  sane  a  guide  of 
conduct  as  any  that  philosophy  unidded  has  offered.  What 
strength  and  rugged  grandeur  is  to  the  oak  tree,  what  fragrance 
and  delicacy  of  tint  is  to  the  rose,  what  grace  and  swiftness 
is  to  the  antelope,  what  keenness  of  scent  and  fidelity  to 
instinct  is  to  the  hunting  dog, — the  crowning  excellence  of 
nature  in  each  case — reason  is  to  man.  According  to  the 
standard  of  human  nature,  that  person  is  most  perfect,  has 
attained  the  highest  excellence,  and  is,  therefore,  most  happy, 
who  has  acquired  the  greatest  perfection  of  reason.  Aristotle, 
however,  knew  human  nature  too  well  to  he  content  with 
this  academic  view,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  virtue.  He  was 
not  the  man  to  overlook  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
irrational  forces  in  human  character  and  in  human  life.  He 
was  quick  to  see  that,  while  reason  is  our  chief  distinction,  it 
is  not  our  only  characteristic,  nor  is  it  the  mainspring  of  all 
our  actions.  We  have  feelings,  passions,  emotions,  in  a  word, 
"  affections,"  as  he  calls  them,  and  these  are  a  very  important 
part  of  our  nature.  There  never  yet  was  a  human  heing  so 
bloodless  as  to  be  incapable  of  anger  or  zeal  or  indignation. 
There  never  was  a  man  in  whom  there  was  not  some  remnant 
of  an  irrational  impulse  to  fight;  and  as  to  woman,  Aristotle 
was  not  so  blind  as  to  overlook  her  claim  to  be  occasionally  un- 
reasonable, though  he  was  not  modem  enough  or  tactful  enough 
to  call  it  "  sweet  unreason."  In  short,  a  human  being  whom  the 
definition  "  Being  endowed  with  reason "  would  adequately 
describe,  would  be  a  monstrosity.  A  man  or  a  woman  whose 
mental  life  would  be  one  interminable  series  of  acts  of  reason 
never  existed  and  fortunately  never  will  exist.  The  power 
of  reason,  therefore,  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  man's  mental  life,  especially  in  relation  to  the  affec- 
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tions  and  to  all  kinds  of  irrational  tendencies.  The  sonl 
is  no  Crusoe's  uninhabited  island  in  which  reason  is  un- 
questioned "  monarch  of  dl  it  surveys."  If  such  a  con- 
dition existed,  it  might,  like  the  shipwrecked  mariner's  con- 
dition, be  properly  referred  to  as  a  "  horrible  state."  Reason 
is,  or  should  be,  monarcL  But  its  way  is  not  undisputed, 
its  subjects  are  the  passions  and  the  other  irrational  impulses 
which  murmur  at  the  authority  of  reason,  and  at  times  revolt 
against  that  authority.  Moral  virtue  consists  in  the  perfection 
by  which  reason  maintains  its  control,  and  keeps  the  irrational 
impulses  within  bounds,  neither  allowing  them  undue  liberty, 
like  some  lax  or  inefiScient  ruler,  nor,  like  a  tryant,  reducing 
tbem  to  complete  and  ruthless  subjection.  Moral  virtue  con- 
sists in  the  maintenance  of  the  golden  mean  between  two 
extremes,  each  of  which  is  irrational.  Thus,  courage  is  a  moral 
virtue  in  which  reason  maintains  the  golden  mean  between 
cowardice  and  reckless  daring.  He  who  refuses  to  face  danger 
■when  be  oi^ht  to  face  it  is  a  coward :  he  lacks  the  full  measure 
of  courage  when  he  yields  to  an  unreasoning  impulse  of  fear. 
He  who  rushes  into  danger  when  there  is  no  occasion  to  do 
so  is  foolhardy,  and  fails  by  excess,  as  the  coward  fails  by 
defect :  he  yields  to  contempt  of  danger  which  is  as  unreasonable 
as  the  coward's  exaggerated  fear  of  danger.  Courage,  there- 
fore, is  a  condition  in  which  reason  dominates  both  these 
irrational  impulses  and  maintains  the  golden  mean  between 
them.  Again,  take  the  virtue  of  generosity.  He  who  fails  to 
give  when  he  should  give  is  stingy,  and  sins  by  defect.  He 
who  gives  without  stint  and  indiscriminately,  is  lavish,  and 
sins  by  excess.  The  truly  generous  person  gives,  or  refrains 
from  giving,  according  to  the  norm  or  standard  set,  in  each 
case,  by  the  verdict  of  reason.  I  do  not  say  that  these  definitions 
are  above  criticism ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  Christian 
ideals  of  conduct  have  modified  some  of  these  for  the  better.  I 
am  simply  expounding  Aristotle's  notion  of  virtue,  for  which  I 
merely  claim  that  it  is  sane,  human  and  scientific.  Before 
leaving  this  question  of  moral  virtue  I  must  call  your  attention 
to  one  other  point    Aristotle  induded  in  his  system  of  morals 
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many  "  virtues "  which  we  no  longer  consider  to  helong  to 
morals  at  all,  but  look  upon  rather  as  matters  of  good  breeding 
or  good  manners.  For  instance,  among  the  virtues  he  redcons 
affability.  This,  he  says,  is  the  golden  mean  between  boorish- 
neaa  and  obsequiousness.  We  catch  his  meaning  readily.  The 
boorish  person  is  lacking  in  the  graces  and  charms  of  social 
intercourse;  the  obsequious  person  is  guilty  of  excess  in  those 
matters.  But  how  can  we  determine  where  either  excetss 
or  defect  ends  and  where  true  affability  begins?  Aristotle 
says,  by  reason.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  innate  tact,  or  the  unwritten  code  of  one's  environment,  or 
home  influence,  or  example,  or  education.  Besides,  we  do  not 
consider  affability  to  be  a  moral  virtue  at  all.  Although  here,  I 
think,  we  err.  For  affability,  if  it  be  not  a  virtue,  may  be  made 
so  to  speak,  the  matter  of  a  virtue,  when  it  is  inspired  by  a  dis- 
tinctly moral  principle,  such  as  Christian  charity.  A  man  may 
be  naturally  affable,  he  may  acquire  affability  by  the  influence 
of  home  or  school,  or  he  may  have  it  thrust  upon  him  by  the 
requirements  of  his  position  in  life  and  the  office  which  he 
holds.  It  rests  with  himseK  to  transform  it  into  a  moral 
virtue  by  giving  it  a  moral  motive. 

Virtue,  then,  is  the  perfection  of  reason.  So  far,  we  have 
studied  the  moral  virtues,  which  consist  in  that  perfection  by 
which  reason,  holding  the  lower  impulses  in  ocmtrol,  outlines 
in  each  case,  and  impels  to  a  course  of  action  that  avoids 
irrational  excess  and  irrational  defect.  Considered  in  itself, 
however,  reason  is  capable  of  perfection  without  relation  to 
the  irrational  part  of  our  nature.  Perfections  of  this  kind 
are  called  by  Aristotle  intellectual,  as  distinct  from  the  others 
which  are  moral.  The  first  and  most  obvious  intellectual  per- 
fection of  reason  is  scientific  knowledge ;  "  Happy  he  who  knows 
the  causes  of  things,"  sang  the  Latin  poet.  Knowledge  is  not 
only  power,  but  perfection  of  soul,  and  is,  therefore,  according 
to  Aristotle's  definition,  a  means  of  happiness.  Aristotle  is  too 
optimistic,  too  youthful,  too  Greek,  in  fact,  to  see  the  other 
side  of  the  problem,  or  to  fall  in  with  the  mood  of  him  who 
declares  that  "  he  who  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow." 
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He  lias  not  learned,  as  we  have,  to  distinguiab  knowledge 
which  i8  useful,  knowledge  which  is  useless,  and  knowledge 
which  is  harmful  to  the  soul.  All  knowledge,  he  believes,  is 
good,  and  therefore,  he  puts  scientific  knowledge  among  the  in- 
tellectual virtues.  Next  to  scientific  knowledge,  or  on  the 
same  plane  with  it,  he  places  Art,  the  knowledge  of  truth 
in  the  production  of  works  of  art,  and  Prudence,  the  knowledge 
of  what  one  ought  to  do  in  the  conduct  of  life,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Above  these  he  places  In- 
telligence, or  the  knowledge  of  first  principles,  which  we 
should  call  the  faculty  of  judging  axiomatic  truths,  and  highest 
of  all  he  places  Wisdom,  which  is  philosophy,  and  knowledge 
of  the  highest,  or  ultimate,  truths.  If  reason  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  man,  wisdom  is  the  crowning  glory  of  reason.  It  is 
preeminently  the  virtue  of  mature  minds:  Aristotle  would  echo 
the  thought  of  Tennyson,  "  Knowledge  comes  but  wisdom 
lingers."  It  belongs,  he  holds,  to  youth  to  be  inquisitive, 
and  so  attain  scientific  knowledge;  it  belongs  to  the  later 
years  of  life  to  attain  the  wisdom  by  which  one  meditates 
•on  general  principles  and  grasps  the  abstract  truth  of  things, 
as  it  belongs  to  old  age  to  attain  the  prudence  by  which  one 
judges  in  matters  of  conduct. 

Comparing  the  intellectual  with  the  moral  virtues,  Aristotle 
•enunciates  a  doctrine  which,  until  we  consider  it  carefully, 
fleems  to  us  to  be  a  very  dangerous  doctrine  indeed.  He  places 
the  intellectual  virtues  above  the  moral.  And  so,  he  seems 
to  say,  it  is  better  to  have  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  or 
biology  than  it  is  to  be  truthful ;  it  is  better  to  be  a  philosopher 
than  to  'be  honest;  it  is  better  to  have  a  knowledge  of  art  or 
of  human  nature  than  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God  and 
obey  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  true,  Aristotle  places  the 
intellectual  virtues  above  the  moral :  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  guilty  of  no  such  moral  anarchy  as  this.  On  the  contrary, 
he  looks  upon  the  moral  virtues  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  intellectual  virtues.  Unless  a  man  be  truthful 
and  honest  and  clean  of  life,  he  cannot,  says  Aristotle,  attain 
those  perfections  of  mind  in  which  intellectual  virtue  consists. 
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In  one  sense  he  is  right,  and  the  innocence,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
of  his  view  of  the  matter  is  not  so  very  childlike.  But  in  a 
sense  too,  he  is  wrong.  The  world  now  knows  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  attain  the  very  highest  perfection  of  mind  in 
the  theoretical  order  without  possessing  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary virtue  in  the  moral  order.  And  yet,  Aristotle's 
"  innocence "  is  justified  in  the  ideal  order,  at  least.  For 
moral  depravity  is  a  blot  on  perfection  of  intellect,  and  it  is 
still  true  that  the  reward  of  a  dean  heart  is  a  fuller  vision 
of  God. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Ethics,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  two  minor  points,  which  are  deserving  of  mention 
here  on  account  of  the  treatment  they  receive  in  the  Aristotelian 
work,  Nicomachean  Ethics.  I  mean  Aristotle's  description  of 
the  Magnanimous  Man  and  his  dissertation  on  Friendship.  Both 
from  the  literary  and  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  the 
passages  in  which  these  occur  are  among  the  finest  in  aU  Aristo- 
telian literature.  The  portrait  of  the  magnanimous  man  is  a 
masterpiece.  It  is  said  to  have  been  suggested,  in  part  at  least, 
by  Aristotle's  distinguished  pupil,  Alexander.  I  like  better  to 
think  that  it  is  suggested,  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  Aristotle's 
own  moral  character.  Severely  simple,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  not 
without  a  certain  grand  generosity  in  the  use  of  superlatives, 
indeed,  resembling  in  its  style  the  great-minded  man,  the  pas- 
sage* is,  I  believe,  a  true  description  of  the  soul  of  the  great  phil- 
osopher himself.  The  first  trait  of  the  great-minded  man  is  a 
proper,  or,  as  we  say,  a  just,  appreciation  of  his  own  worth  and 
dignity :  he  cannot  be  great  who  has  a  mean  opinion  of  himself. 
The  great-minded  man  places  honor  above  every  other  external 
good :  yet  even  in  that  he  will  preserve  the  golden  mean.  As  re- 
gards his  personal  accomplishments,  he  must,  above  all  things, 
have  virtue,  and  of  every  virtue  he  shall  have  the  heroic  degree. 
From  this  height  of  virtue  he  will  look  down  upon  every 
dignity  and  distinction,  and,  in  a  certain  way,  on  virtue  itself,  so 
that  he  will  consider  himself  superior  to  all  of  them,  and  will 
pursue  nothing,  not  even  virtue,  immoderately.    Poverty  has 

^Eth.  Nic,  ry,  Cap.  3,  n.  2fl. 
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no  terror  for  him,  and  riches  no  danger :  for,  if  he  is  wealthy, 
his  opportunities  for  showing  his  true  greatness  are  thereby 
increased,  and  he  is  equal  to  his  opportunities.  He  disdains 
what  is  petty,  even  in  the  matter  of  personal  danger:  great 
risks  for  a  great  cause  entice  him  onward:  the  trivial  dangers 
which  occupy  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  email-minded, 
do  not  even  engage  his  attention.  The  only  shame  he  knows 
is  that  of  being  the  beneficiary  of  the  goodness  of  others: 
therefore,  he  always  gives  more  than  he  receives.  He  affects 
a  certain  elegant  indolence,  not  as  a  mere  mannerism,  but  as 
a  part  of  his  character ;  for  he  "  does  very  little  "  says  Aristotle, 
meaning  that  he  does  not  engage  in  an  enterprise  unless  it 
is  in  the  heroic  scale  and  worthy  of  renown.  He  leaves  the 
trivial  things  of  life  to  the  trivial  minded.  He  is  candid, 
though  not  to  the  point  of  brusqueness ;  for  he  fears  not  to  tell 
the  truth  and  always  does  so,  except,  says  Aristotle,  when  he 
adopts  the  common  practice  of  speaking  ironically.  Finally, 
the  great-minded  man  reveals  his  superiority  even  in  his  speech 
and  gesture:  too  serious  to  occupy  himself  with  what  is  not 
worthy  of  him,  he  avoids  the  gossip  of  the  hour;  his  words 
are  few;  his  utterance  is  deliberate,  and  even  his  gestures 
show  that  he  is  above  all  nervous  haste.  "  Such,"  he  concludes, 
"  is  the  magnanimous  man." 

The  disquisition  on  friendship  is  conducted  with  the  same 
loftiness  of  thought  and  rigorous  simplicity  of  style.  Aristotle 
does  not  believe  in  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  saying  which 
he  quotes  "  When  the  gods  favor  you,  what  need  of  friends  ?" 
No  happiness,  he  says,  is  complete  without  friends  to  share 
it  and  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  it.  Those  who  have  all  that  the 
heart  desires  do  not  really  possess  it,  for  they  do  not  enjoy 
it,  unless  they  have  friends.  The  afflicted  need  friends,  for 
comfort  and  support;  the  young,  for  advice;  the  aged  for 
assistance,  and  the  mature  man  for  united  action.  Friendship 
is  not  an  institution;  it  is  a  law  of  nature.  But  there  are 
various  kinds  of  friendship,  some  based  on  profit,  some  on  the 
pleasure  people  find  in  one  another's  company :  the  best  friend- 
ship is  that  which  is  based  neither  on  profit  nor  pleasure,  but 
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on  virtue  and  esteem.  In  friendship  of  that  kind  there  must 
be  equality.  Perfect  friends  are  equal;  when  one  is  superior 
to  the  other  in  station,  in  talent,  in  wealth,  there  may  still 
be  a  friendship  of  the  secondary  sort  (not  perfect),  if  they 
meet  on  an  equal  plane  and  treat  each  other  as  equals.  The 
details  of  quarreling  among  friends,  the  causes  of  quarrels  and 
the  remedies  for  them  are  full  of  interest,  and  show,  among 
other  things,  how  little  human  nature  has  changed  since  Aris- 
totle's day.  We  must  pass  them  over  however,  and  call  attention 
once  more  to  Aristotle's  repeated  saying  that  man  is  intended 
by  nature  for  the  society  of  his  fellow-men.  If  he  is  to  live 
at  all,  he  must  have  friends  of  some  kind.  Thus  the  dis- 
cussion of  friendship  brings  us  to  the  next  division  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy,  his  theory  of  the  State. 

There  is  really  no  transition  from  Ethics  to  Politics  in 
Aristotle's  philosophy.  Both  are  integral  parts  of  his  system 
of  practical  philosophy.  The  aim  of  that  philosophy  is  to  show 
us  how  happiness  is  to  be  attained :  Ethics  treats  of  individual, 
Politics  of  social,  well-being.  That  is  the  only  difference 
between  them.  Ethical  well-being  culminates  in  the  enjoyment 
of  friendship;  friendship  expands,  so  to  speak,  into  political 
organization.  For,  as  friendship  is  a  law  of  nature;  so  some 
sort  of  social  organization  is  natural  to  man.  As  Aristotle 
somewhat  quaintly  expresses  it,  "  Man  is  a  political  animal." 
His  meaning  is  that,  as  some  animals  lead  solitary  lives, 
while  others  live  in  herds,  or  flocks,  or  droves  or  swarms, 
are,  in  a  word,  gregarious,  man  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  though  difficult,  for  the  individual  human 
being  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  physical  existence  without 
the  aid  of  his  fellowmen — a  man  may  procure  his  own  food, 
make  his  own  clothes  and  defend  himself  single-handed  against 
wild  beasts — but  for  his  mental,  and,  above  all,  for  his  moral 
well-being,  he  requires  the  society  of  his  fellowmen  and  educa- 
tion, which  is  possible  only  in  an  organized  condition  of  society. 
Aristotle  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  notion  afterwards  put 
forward  by  the  Epicureans  and  defended  in  modem  times  by 
Jean  Jacques  Bousseau,  that  the  natural  state  of  man  is 
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unsocial,  and  that  society  is  a  voluntary  institution  founded 
on  a  so-called  social  contract.  Observe  that  Aristotle  does  not 
exclude  the  utilitarian  motive:  he  does  not  deny  that  man  may 
have  been,  and  is,  dependent  on  his  fellowmen  for  his  material 
well-being,  and  have  had  that  motive  as  a  secondary  incentive 
to  form  a  social  organization.  But  he  insists,  and  rightly,  ft 
seems  to  me,  that  the  primary  impulse  to  organize  was  not  the 
deliberate  consideration  of  expediency,  but  an  inclination  that 
is  deep-seated  and  intrinsic  in  human  nature.  It  is  the  desire 
of  happiness  and  not  the  need  of  food,  clothing  and  defence,  that 
is  at  the  basis  of  social  organization.  Therefore,  continues  Aris- 
totle, that  aim  of  the  state  is  ethical  and  not  merely  economical. 
When  the  State  has  brought  about  conditions  favorable  to 
the  material  well-being  of  its  subjects,  when  every  citizen  is 
protected  in  his  property  rights,  well  clothed  and  well  fed, 
the  mission  of  the  State  is  by  no  means  fulfilled.  There  is 
still  the  establishment  of  virtue,  the  promotion  of  happiness, 
the  attainment  of  mental  and  moral  well-being  to  be  considered. 
We  must  remember  that  this  was  before  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  religion,  among  the  Greeks  especially,  had  little 
to  do  with  morality  and  happiness  in  this  life,  and  left  the 
social  order  practically  unaffected.  Aristotle,  in  fact,  throws 
on  the  State  the  burden  which  later  political  philosophers  shift 
to  the  shoulders  of  religion.  Some  shift  it  completely,  and 
reduce  the  mission  of  the  State  to  a  purely  economic  responsi- 
bility, others,  more  properly,  divide  the  burden,  and  maintain 
that  it  is  the  duty  both  of  Church  and  State  to  secure,  each 
in  its  own  sphere,  the  supremacy  of  morality  and,  therefore, 
of  human  happiness. 

Such  being  the  mission  of  the  State,  according  to  Aristotle, 
namely  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  happiness  by 
means  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  it  is  not  difficult  to  outline 
the  constitution  of  the  perfect  State.  Here,  however,  Aristotle 
places  himself  at  once  in  a  .lategory  apart  from  those  who, 
before  his  time  and  since,  have  drawn  up  a  scheme  of  ideal 
government  They  proceeded  on  abstract  principles,  convinced 
that  what  ought  to  work  out  for  the  best  would  work  out 
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for  the  best — a  dangerous  assumption  when  one  in  dealing 
with  human  nature  in  the  aggregate.  Plato,  for  instance, 
argued  that,  because  there  are  three  parts  of  the  human  soul, 
the  rational,  the  irascible  and  the  appetitive,  (or  reason,  courage, 
and  desire)  so  there  ought  to  be  three  orders  in  the  perfect 
State,  the  Rulers,  whose  characteristic  virtue  is  wisdom,  the 
Soldiers,  whose  peculiar  perfection  is  courage,  and  the  Pro- 
ducers, who  should  cultivate  in  a  special  way  the  virtue  of 
industry.  Aristotle  avoids  all  such  theoretical  procedure.  He 
goes  at  once  to  the  facts,  as  far  as  they  are  ascertainable.  He 
studies  the  constitutions  of  the  Greek  states  as  he  finds  them, 
and  tries  to  sift  out  of  the  mass  of  evidence  before  him  the 
institutions  and  laws  which  have  proved  practically  useful. 
His  method  here,  as  in  his  Ethics,  is  eminently  scientific.  We 
may  find  fault  with  his  conclusions,  we  may  even  judge  that 
he  was  in  many  respects  hampered  by  his  prejudices  and  by 
the  limitations  of  his  knowledge,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  spirit  of  scientific  research  in  which  he  conducted  his 
investigation. 

The  conclusion  which  he  reaches  is  contained  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  perfect  commonwealth.  Here,  once  more,  saneness 
of  judgment  is  his  most  striking  characteristic.  In  social  well- 
being,  as  in  individual  virtue,  there  must  be  a  golden  mean. 
If  he  were  carried  away,  as  a  less  cautious  theorist  might  have 
been,  by  his  grand  principle  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  State 
is  ethical,  he  might  have  decided  that  the  perfect  commonwealth 
is  that  which  maintains  a  standard  of  political  rights  identical 
with  that  of  moral  right.  The  constitution  of  such  a  State 
would  resemble  the  Blue  Laws  of  some  of  the  New  England 
colonies.  Aristotle  is  too  well-balanced  to  entertain  so  one- 
sided a  view.  In  the  perfect  State  there  must,  he  says,  be 
room  for  freedonj  and  wealth  and  healthy  pleasures  as  well 
as  for  virtue.  This  combination,  he  finds,  is  best  secured  in 
a  form  of  government  which  is  a  mixture  of  oligarchy  and 
democracy.  He  reaches  this  conclusion  after  he  has  discussed 
three  possible  forms  of  government,  monarchy,  or  the  rule 
of  one,  oligarchy,  or  the  rule  of  a  few,  and  democracy,  or  the 
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rule  of  the  many.  He  discusses  each  of  these  in  turn,  and  finds 
that  each  has  its  advantages,  as  well  as  its  disadvantages. 
Theoretically  speaking,  a  monarchy  would  be  best.  If  the 
ruler  were  ideally  perfect,  pkcing  justice  and  right  before 
every  other  consideration,  and  if  the  subjects  were  equally 
perfect,  preferring  virtue  to  everything,  even  to  wealth  and 
liberty,  then,  there  would  be  an  evident  advantage,  he  thinks, 
in  the  centralization  of  authority  in  the  person  of  one  sovereign. 
He  quotes  Homer  to  the  effect 

"  The  rale  of  many  is  not  good  :  let  one  man  be  king." 

But,  he  sees  at  once  that  there  are  many  practical  difficulties. 
The  ruler  is  not  always  perfect:  he  may  prefer  self-interest, 
his  own  glory,  the  advantages  of  his  house,  to  the  good  of  bis 
subjects.  He  will  almost  inevitably  desire  to  make  his  rule 
hereditary  in  his  family,  and  what  guarantee  have  we  that  it 
will  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  an  unworthy  heir,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  people?  When  the  people  stand  so  low  as  to 
be  incapable  of  taking  any  share  in  the  government,  or  when 
the  individual  stands  so  high  that  the  people  naturally  revere 
him  and  obey  him  as  their  ruler,  then,  and  then  alone,  is 
the  rule  of  one  man  the  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  common- 
wealth, ^ext,  he  considers  the  oligarchy,  or  aristocracy,  which 
is  the  rule  of  the  few,  or  of  the  best.  This  he  considers  to  be 
superior  to  the  monarchyj  because  it  excludes  the  hereditary 
principle  and  divides  the  responsibility  of  government.  That 
one  man  may  be  demoralized  by  unlimited  power  and  become 
tyrannical,  is,  he  thinks,  quite  probable ;  but  that  several  rulers 
should  all  at  once  lose  their  sense  of  responsibility  is  far  from 
likely,  and  so  long  as  there  are  some  who  remain  faithful  to 
their  ideals,  these  will  act  as  a  check  on  the  others.  The 
danger  of  an  oligarchy  is  this:  the  more  progress  a  nation 
makes,  the  larger  is  the  number  of  those  who  are  capable  of 
sharing  in  the  government,  and  who  become  discontented  if 
they  are  excluded  from  it  A  thorough  democracy,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  it  makes  provision  for  this  demand,  has  not  the 
unity  and  cohesiveness  which  are  necessary  for  the  successful 
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performance  of  the  business  of  government.  Therefore,  he 
concludes,  that  government  is  best  which  combines  with  the 
aristocratic  form  a  certain  measure  of  democracy,  so  that  all 
the  people  shall  share  to  some  extent  the  authority  in  the  state. 
Throughout  the  whole  discussion  there  runs  one  great  principle, 
eminetly  sane  and  practical,  namely:  That  form  of  govern- 
ment is  best  which  best  suits  the  character  and  attainments  of 
the  people  to  be  governed.  We  can  hardly  improve  on  that 
principle.  With  all  our  experience  gleaned  from  subsequent 
history,  with  our  knowledge  of  revolutions  and  their  causes, 
with  our  wider  knowledge  of  human  nature  both  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  the  aggregate,  we  can  but  repeat  what  Aristotle 
taught,  and  no  matter  how  devoted  we  ourselves  are  to  the 
ideal  of  popular  freedom,  we  must  acknowledge  that  other 
forms  of  government  are  the  best,  elsewhere,  because  they 
best  suit  the  character  of  the  people.  Assuming  for  once  the 
role  of  the  prophet,  Aristotle,  looking  forward  to  the  progress 
of  education  and  the  spread  of  enlightenment,  foretells  that 
the  trend  of  political  change  will  be  in  ,the  direction  of 
greater  popular  freedom.  Not  at  once,  nor  imiversally,  was 
this  outlook  to  be  justified.  In  the  Athens  where  he  taught 
and  where,  perhaps,  he  wrote  his  work  On  Politics,  there  was 
to  come  first  the  tyranny  of  the  Macedonian,  then  that  of  the 
Roman,  then  a  succession  of  tyrannies  of  various  kinds,  and 
it  was  not  until  our  own  day  that  Greece  was  able  to  realize 
in  a  constitutional  monarchy  the  form  of  government  in  which 
the  people  were  to  have  more  than  a  nominal  share.  While 
Aristotle  was  teaching  these  doctrines  in  the  shaded  walks 
near  the  gymnasium  of  Apollo,  Demosthenes  was  in  the  popular 
assembly  striving  by  his  sublime  eloquence  to  awaken  in  his 
fellow-citizens  the  dormant  sentiment  of  patriotism.  But  the 
time  had  not  come.  And,  aside  from  the  purpose  of  Divine 
Providence,  which  Aristotle  did  not  reckon  with,  and  which 
even  we  can  only  believe  in,  without  trying  to  understand, 
the  reason  of  this  tardy  realization  of  a  relatively  perfect 
form  of  government  was  the  reason  he  assigns:  the  people  of 
Greece  were  not  capable  of  governing  themselves.    Aside  from 
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exceptional  instances,  where,  God  for  inscrutable  reasons,  per- 
mitting, the  strong  hand  of  the  tyrant  holds  in  check  a  people 
fully  capable  of  freedom,  the  progress  of  democracy  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  has  been  step  by  step,  coincident  with  the 
progress  of  education  and  moral  enlightenment. 

J udging  by  these  general  principles,  which  are  sane,  enlight- 
ened, practical,  and  surprisingly  modem,  we  should  rank  Aris- 
totle very  high  among  the  great  political  philosophers.  He 
was  not,  however,  independent  of  the  defects  and  limitations 
of  his  time  and  of  the  civilization  in  which  he  lived,  which, 
after  all,  was  pagan.  This  appears  especially  in  the  details 
of  his  scheme  for  the  perfect  State.  The  utilitarian  view  of 
marriage,  the  doctrine  that  defective  and  deformed  children 
should  be  exposed  to  perish,  the  view  that  some  human  beings 
are  naturaly  ordained  to  slavery,  the  conviction  that  neither  the 
barbarians  of  the  North  nor  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orient  are 
capable  of  freedom,  which  is  a  prerogative,  apparently,  of 
the  Greeks,  the  principle  that  man  is  made  for  the  State  and 
not  the  State  for  man — all  these  show  how  far  Aristotle  fell 
short  of  the  Christian  sentiment  and  conviction  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  individual  human  soul  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  rights  which  man,  however  defective,  possesses  as  a 
child  of  God.  The  study  of  this  part  of  his  political  philosophy 
emphasizes  the  profound  truth  of  the  remark  so  often  made 
even  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity  that  it  was  Christ  and 
His  teaching  that  introduced  true  freedom  into  the  world. 

An  interesting  and  important  portion  of  the  work  On  Politics 
is  devoted  to  the  attitude  which  the  State  should  maintain 
towards  Art  in  general,  and  towards  Rhetoric  and  Poetry 
in  particular.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  division  of  Ariftotle's 
philosophy,  and  the  last  of  the  topics  set  down  for  discussion 
in  this  paper.  Poetical,  or  creative,  philosophy  includes  the 
theory  of  Art  and  the  discussion  of  the  Beautiful.  It  is, 
therefore,  practically  identical  with  what  wc  call  nowadays 
Esthetics.  To  the  philosophy  of  knowledge  and  reality,  and 
the  philosophy  of  human  conduct  in  the  individual  and  in 
society,  Aristotle  adds  the  philosophy  of  artistic  production. 
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Here,  as  in  the  other  two  branches,  he  is  so  independent  and 
so  thoroughly  revolutionary  that  to  his  n^any  titles  as  founder 
of  logic,  founder  of  natural  science,  and  so  forth,  may  be 
added  the  title  Founder  of  Artistic  and  Literary  Criticism. 
It  is  true,  there  is  wanting  here  that  comprehensiveness  of 
treatment  which  we  find  in  the  other  departments  of  philosophy. 
To  the  vast  subject  of  literary  and  artistic  criticism  Aristotle 
has  contributed  only  two  treatises,  the  Rhetoric  and  the  work 
On  Poetry,  and  even  the  latter  has  come  down  to  us  in  an 
unfinished  state.  Yet,  what  this  part  of  his  teaching  lacks 
in  comprehensiveness  it  has  made  up  in  the  extent  of  its 
influence.  For,  long  after  the  Stagyrite  had  ceased  to  be  the 
"  Master,  of  those  who  know,"  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  be 
an  authority  in  natural  science,  metaphysics,  psychology,  ethics 
and  logic,  he  continued  and  still,  to  an  extent  continues,  to 
influence  the  theory  of  Art  and  the  art  of  poetic  composition. 
The  credit  of  this  influence  he  should,  perhaps,  share  with 
another.  If  Aristotle  had  not  had  as  materials  for  his  study 
of  poetry  the  most  perfect  model  of  poetic  composition,  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  he  could  not,  perhaps,  have  formulated  as 
he  did  the  theory  of  that  art.  Homer,  even  without  Aristotle 
to  reveal  the  principles  of  his  poetic  art,  would  have  continued 
to  charm  and  inspire  the  generations  that  came  after  him, 
but,  without  Aristotle  to  interpret  him,  he  would  have  charmed 
and  inspired  without  enlightening  the  reflective  mind,  and 
without  furnishing  canons  of  poetic  taste  on  which  the  science 
of  criticism  is  founded.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Aristotle  was 
first  in  the  field,  and  no  small  credit  is  due  to  him  for  having 
thought  of  reducing  artistic  production  to  certain  fixed  prin- 
ciples. 

He  begins  his  discussion  of  the  principles  of  poetry  by 
remarking  that  art  in  general  is  imitative.  Our  enjoyment 
of  artistic  production  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  in  us 
an  instinct  of  imitation,  the  exercise  of  which  brings  pleasure 
in  every  stage  of  our  existence.  As  children,  we  indulge  one 
form  of  this  instinct  in  games  and  other  childlike  amusements ; 
as  mature  men  and  women,  we  find  an  outlet  for  the  same 
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instinct  in  artistic  production  and  the  contemplation  of  artistic 
products.  This  sentiment  has  been  criticised  as  unworthy  o£ 
the  high  mission  of  art,  as  reducing  artistic  activity  to  mere 
pastime.  That  is  to  misrepresent  what  Aristotle  means.  He 
wishes  to  connect  the  artistic  impulse  with  something  funda- 
mental in  our  nature,  without  intending  to  bring  art  down  to  the 
level  of  the  instinct  by  which  a  little  girl  plays  at  being  school- 
teacher or  a  boy  starts  to  play  Indian  after  he  has  seen  a 
performance  of  the  Wild  West  Show.  In  the  enjoyment  which 
we  experience  in  artistic  imitation,  he  recognizes  an  instance 
of  the  universal  desire  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  satisfied, 
even  in  art,  until  art  somehow  shows  forth  the  inner  intelligible 
essences  of  things.  The  imitation,  therefore,  which  is  at  the 
root  of  all  artistic  production,  is  not  mere  copying  of  what 
is  in  nature  around  us,  or  in  human  nature:  it  is  an  effort 
to  attain  and  express  the  ideal.  It  has  nature  for  its  standard : 
it  "  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature  " :  but,  it  has  for  its  ultimate 
standard  what  is  innermost  in  nature,  and  what  the  unartistic 
mind  fails  to  see  in  nature.  Goethe  says  very  truly  that  it 
needs  some  insight  into  Aristotle's  general  philosophy  to  under- 
stand what  he  says  about  the  drama.  The  misunderstanding 
in  regard  to  his  doctrine  that  art  is  imitation  is  due,  I  think, 
to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  metaphysics.  Aristotle's  true 
meaning,  as  explained  by  Professor  Butcher  *  is  'that  Art, 
"  resembling  nature  in  a  certain  instinctive,  yet  rational, 
faculty,  does  not  follow  the  halting  course  of  nature's  progress. 
The  artist  ignores  the  intervening  steps,  the  slow  processes, 
by  which  nature  attempts  to  bridge  the  space  between  the 
potential  and  the  actual.  The  form  which  nature  has  been 
striving,  and  perhaps  vainly  striving,  to  attain  stands  forth 
embodied  in  a  creation  of  the  mind.  The  ideal  has  taken 
concrete  shape,  the  finished  product  stands  before  us,  nor  do 
we  ask  how  it  has  come  to  be  what  it  is.  The  flaws  and 
failures  incident  to  the  natural  process  are  removed,  and  in 
a  glorified  appearance,  we  discern  nature's  ideal  intention. 
Fine  art,  then,  is  a  completion  of  nature  ....  it  presents 

*Ariitoll^s  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art,  London,  1902,  p.  167. 
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to  U3  only  an  image,  but  a  purified  image  of  nature's  original." 
But  while  this  recognition  of  the  ideal  in  the  product  of  art 
is  the  chief  source  of  pleasure  in  artistic  enjoyment,  Aristotle 
is  too  keen  a  psychologist  to  hold  that  intellect  alone  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  only  element  in  artistic  enjoyment  is 
intellectual.  He  expressly  teaches  that  the  feelings  also,  or 
aflPections,  are  concerned,  and  the  eflPect  of  art  on  them  is, 
he  says,  a  kind  of  purification.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  a  very 
celebrated  passage  in  which  Aristotle  declares  that  the  aim 
of  tragedy  is  to  purify  the  emotions  of  pity  and  fear.  The 
meaning  seems  to  be  that,  when  we  observe  on  the  stage  some 
great  action  which  moves  to  pity  or  to  fear,  the  mind  is 
thereby  rendered  purer  by  being  rid  of  these  emotions,  which 
are  in  themselves  painful  and  do  not  minister  to,  but  rather 
hinder,  the  performance  of  heroic  deeds.  The  idea  of  purifi- 
cation is  partly  physiological  and  partly  religious,  being  sug- 
gested probably  both  by  the  practice  of  medicine  and  by  the 
custom  prevalent  in  all  the  mysteries  of  ridding  the  soul  of 
sin  by  some  process  of  ablution  or  the  performance  of  some 
penance.  The  passage,  especially  what  is  known  as  "  the  pity 
and  fear  clause,"  has  given  rise  to  mudi  discussion.  I  give 
here  the  interpretation  which  seems  to  me  to  be  most  reasonable. 
It  is  of  perhaps  greater  importance  to  note  that,  while  in  Greece 
generally,  both  before  and  after  Aristotle's  time,  the  aim  of 
art  was  supposed  to  be  moral  instruction,  Aristotle  assigns  to 
it  no  other  purpose  than  merely  to  please.  He  judges  poetry 
by  esthetic  and  logical  standards,  taking  no  direct  account  of 
ethical  aims  and  tendencies.  Still,  he  will  not  allow  that  poetry 
should  be  altogether  independent  of  morality.  For,  while  its 
aim  is  pleasure,  the  pleasure  must  be  sane  and  wholesome :  the 
theme,  especially  of  tragedy,  which  he  places  above  all  other 
kinds  of  poetry,  must  be  -noble,  and  tragedy  does  not  admit 
the  presentation  of  moral  depravity  except  where  truth  demands 
that  such  a  presentation  be  introduced.  Thus,  to  take  a  modem 
instance,  Aristotle  would  have  condemned  the  theme  of  Paror 
dise  Lost,  because  the  chief  character  is  Satan,  although  he 
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would  have  allowed  the  oooasional  introduotion  of  Satan  in 
episodes  of  the  poem. 

Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  three  unities  in  tragedy  or  epic 
is  almost  a  commonplace  in  literary  criticism.  He  held,  or 
is  supposed  to  have  held,  that  the  plot  should  conform  to  unity 
of  action,  unity  of  time  and  unity  of  place.  With  regard  to 
the  unity  of  action,  the  requirement,  in  the  large  sense,  has 
been  admitted  by  all  literary  critics.  James  Russell  Lowell, 
In  his  Old  English  Dramatists  (p.  55)  writes:  "  In  a  play  we 
not  only  expect  a  succession  of  scenes  but  that  each  scene  should 
lead  by  a  16gic  more  or  less  stringent,  if  not  to  the  next,  at 
least  to  something  that  is  to  follow,  and  that  all  should  con- 
tribute their  fraction  of  impulse  towards  the  inevitable  catas- 
trophe. That  is  to  say,  the  structure  should  be  organic,  with 
a  necessary  and  harmonious  connection  and  relation  of  parts, 
and  not  merely  mechanical,  with  an  arbitrary  or  haphazard 
joining  of  one  part  with  another."  This  is  all  that  Aristotle 
requires,  a  certain  organic  or  logical  unity  among  the  incidents 
of  the  epic  or  the  scenes  of  the  tragedy.  The  notion  that  he 
insisted  also  on  xmity  of  place  and  unity  of  time  is  founded 
on  a  curiously  persistent  misapprehension.  Such  misunder- 
standings die  slowly,  and,  even  nowadays,  one  hears  the  critic 
talk  glibly  of  Aristotle's  "  three  unities."  The  so-called  "  unity 
of  time,"  demanding  that  the  action  of  the  piece  should  take 
place  within  a  single  day,  between  sunrise  and  simset,  is 
merely  a  clumsy  mistranslation.  What  Aristotle  means  is  that 
the  performance  of  the  play  should  take  not  more  than  that 
period  of  time.  Perhaps  some  of  us  who  are  not  enthusiastic 
Wagnerians,  but  have  been  compelled  to  sit  through  a  five- 
hour  opera,  may  symphathize  with  the  Aristotelian  rule.  But, 
vrith  the  Greeks  the  play  was  very  frequently  an  all  day 
affair,  and  no  doubt,  Aristotle  was  legislating  against  authors 
for  whom  even  the  period  between  sunrise  and  sunset  was  not 
long  enough.  As  to  unity  of  place,  Aristotle  does  not  speak  of 
it  at  all.   It  is  merely  a  figment  in  the  minds  of  his  critics. 

If  we  turn  now  from  these  general  principles  which  are 
at  the  basis  of  all  artistic  production  in  general  and  of  poetry 
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in  particular,  we  shall  find  that  the  various  arts  are  differ- 
entiated from  one  another  according  to  the  means  which  they 
employ  in  the  process  of  imitation:  painting  employs  color; 
sculpture,  form;  music,  the  voice;  poetry,  words,  and  dance, 
lythm.  We  cannot,  however,  dwell  on  these  details,  interesting 
as  they  are.  The  suhject  will  he  found  treated  at  length,  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  in  Saintsbury's  History  of  Literary  Criticism, 
especially  Chapter  III  of  Volume  I,  which  is  devoted  to 
Aristotle,  in  Butcher's  translation  of  the  Poetics  and  in  the 
more  recent  translation  by  Bywater. 

William  TtrsirEB. 
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The  language  known  as  Spanish,  is  really  Castilian,  the 
triumphant  dialect  of  the  Iberian  Penisula  which,  with  the 
Catalan  and  the  Galicio-Lusitanian,  belongs  to  the  Eomance 
family,  the  offspring  of  the  Latin.  It  was  this  language 
with  its  Andalusian  modifications  that  the  Spaniards  brought 
with  them  to  the  New  World.  Excepting  Brazil,  and  the 
three  Guianas,  it  is  now  spoken  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
extreme  southern  limits  of  the  continent.  It  possesses  a 
double  literature,  of  the  mother  country,  and  of  the 
American  Republics,  once  colonies  of  Spain.  The  literature 
of  Spanish  America  is  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  Castilian, 
with  characteristics  of'  its  own,  borrowed  from  the  scenery, 
the  aboriginal  population,  and  the  languages  of  America. 

Castilian  literature  begins  in  the  thirteenth  century,  its 
earliest  production  being  verse  of  a  rude  character,  the  Poema 
del  Cid.  From  its  obscure  and  anonymous'  cradle,  it  advances 
step  by  step  through  chronicles,  ballads,  and  poems,  until  it 
reaches  its  golden  age,  the  age  of  the  drama,  and  of  the 
great  masterpiece,  Don  Quijote.  At  this  time  the  influence 
of  the  Renaissance  was  strongly  felt,  and  the  Italian  style, 
the  Cidto,  predominated,  owing  its  beginning  to  Boscan,  and 
Garcilaso  de  La  Vega.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  when  the  great  literary  triumvirate  of  Cervantes, 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  flourished,  witnessed  the  rise 
of  Spanish  literature  to  its  highest  perfection.  This  period 
coincides  with  the  colonization  of  the  New  World. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  the  literature  of  the  Western 
hemisphere  should  be  influenced  by  that  of  the  mother- 
country  but  it,  also,  reacted  upon  it,  furnishing  to  its  history 
such  names  as  Ercilla  y  Zuniga,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  Castel- 
lanos. 

The  earliest  literature  of  America  was  historical  and 
religious,  though  it  was  not  until  1535  that  works  were 
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printed.  In  fact  many  writings  were  not  published,  until 
our  own  day,  while  not  a  few  manuscripts  still  remain 
unprinted,  and  hidden  away  in  the  libraries  of  Spain  and 
of  America.  From  time  to  time,  one  or  the  other  of  special 
interest  is  drawn  from  its  obscurity  by  individuals  or  learned 
bodies,  to  speak  the  language  of  the  past,  after  centuries  of 
silence. 

Leaving  such  writings  as  those  of  Columbus  and  his  son 
Fernando,  besides  brief  memoirs,  out  of  the  question,  it  may 
be  said  that  Bartolome  de  las  Casae  is  the  first  historian  of 
America,  though  his  great  work,  the  "  Historia  de  las  Indias," 
was  not  completed  until  after  the  first  volume  if  Oviedo's  had 
been  printed. 

Mexico  furnished,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  most 
abundant  themes  to  historians  like  Motilinia,  Sahagun 
and  later  Juan  de  Torquemada,  all  three  members  of  the 
Franciscan  order.  At  that  early  period,  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  were  the  great  writers  of  America,  while  the 
Augustinians  distinguished  themselves  in  Mexico  by  their 
scientific  additions  to  general  knowledge.  In  point  of  history, 
Peru  fallowed  Mexico,  with  writers  like  Xerez,  Oieza  de 
Leon,  Zarate,  Garcilaso  the  Inca  and  many  more,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Jesuit  Acosta  whose  large  wprk  on  the  Indies 
is  monumental.  The  Jesuits  arrived  in  America  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  they 
had  become  the  great  educators  of  Spanish  America,  establishing 
colleges  everywhere,  from  Mexico  to  Chile  and  the  La  Plata 
regions. 

As  Spanish  colonization  spread,  historical  works  increased 
to  record  events  transpiring  in  New  Granada,  Venezuela, 
Chile  and  La  Plata.  Among  these  writings,  the  history  of 
Bogota  by  Juan  Rodriguez  Fresle  which  was  not  printed  until 
the  nineteenth  century,  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
importance  from  a  literary  standpoint,  deserving,  as  it  does, 
an  honored  place  among  prose  writings  of  the  age. 

The  religious  works  of  the  period  were  principally  cate- 
chisms, composed  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indiana,  often 
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with  the  native  texts,  Aztec,  Quechua,  Aymara,  and  so  on, 
together  with  the  Spanish.  The  first  "Dodrina  Cristiana" 
was  composed  by  the  Dominican  Father  Pedro  de  Cordova, 
in  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 

The  religious,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  and  others 
also  distinguished  themselves  as  linguists  and  grammarians, 
accomplishing  the  difficult  task  of  learning  the  Indian  language 
by  sound  and  by  practice,  and  composing  grammars  and  voca- 
bularies. 

While  these  studies  of  a  serious  character  were  pursued, 
those  of  a  lighter  vein  were  not  neglected.  Though  the  novel, 
as  such,  did  not  exist  until  the  nineteenth  century,  history 
and  fiction  were  mingled  in  verse.  The  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  produced  a  number  of  historic  poems.  The 
Araucana  of  Ercilla  y  Zuniga,  and  the  Arauco  Domado  of 
Pedro  de  Ona  relate  the  heroic  struggle  for  liberty  of  the 
Araucanians,  while  Juan  de  Oastellanos  gives  us  the  history 
of  New  Granada  in  verse.  At  the  same  time,  Eslava  was 
composing  his  odes  in  Mexico,  and  Bernardo  de  Valbuena  was 
singing  the  greatness  of  Mexico.  The  "  Age  of  Gold  "  of  the 
latter  is  a  pastoral  poem,  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  Galatea 
of  Cervantes. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period,  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
flourished  in  her  convent,  Juana  Inez  de  la  Cruz,  the  "  Nun 
of  Mexico,"  a  woman  of  no  mean  talent  who,  by  her  poems, 
lyric  and  dramatic,  acquired  great  reputation  in  her  day. 

In  the  meantime,  the  purity  of  the  Castilian  muse,  both 
in  Spain  and  in  America,  had  been  diminished  by  the  influx 
of  the  bombastic  style,  known  as  the  Cvltisimo,  or,  also, 
Gongorism,  from  its  author  Luis  de  Gongora,  a  style  that 
sent  its  influence  to  our  own  times. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  Spanish  literature  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  underwent  a  period  of  decline,  while,  at 
the  advent  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
French  influence  made  itself  strongly  felt. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
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nineteenth  centuries,  there  was  a  great  scientific  awakening 
which  had  its  origin  in  !the  OoUege  of  the  Holy  Bosary 
at  Santa  de  Bogota,  with  which  the  revolution  came  to 
interfere. 

During  this  period  of  strife,  when  the  colonies  were  strug- 
gling for  their  independence,  the  pen  was,  generally,  laid 
aside  for  the  sword,  and  though  literature  still  breathed,  it 
languished.  From  the  second  decade  of  the  century  on,  how- 
ever, it  received  a  new  impulse,  and  every  field  of  literature 
began  to  be  cultivated  with  the  principal  literary  centres  in 
Mexico,  Bogota,  and  Santiago  de  Chile,  journalism  becoming 
especially  pronounced.  The  most  distinguished  writers  like 
Mitre  and  Bello,  at  one  time  or  another,  tried  their  hand  at 
periodical  literature. 

Writers  in  Spanish-America  had  great  difficulties  to  contend 
witL  Publishers  were  scarce,  libraries  few,  and  the  reading 
public  small.  Individuals,  even  today,  often  publish  their 
own  books,  while  large  and  important  works  are  patronized 
by  the  government.  Yet  with  all  these  difficulties,  Spanish- 
American  literature  is  most  abundant  in  every  department. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  independence,  every 
country  has  had  its  historians,  with  Alaman  and  Bustamante 
in  Mexico,  the  Amunateguis  and  Arana  in  Chile,  Lopez  in 
Argentina,  Suarez  in  Ecuador,  and  a  host  of  others,  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Gonzalez  Saurez,  archbishop  of  Quito, 
the  historian  of  his  country,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
literary  men  in  Spanish- America  today. 

Among  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  two  great  figures 
tower  above  the  rest,  Bartolomo  Mitre  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, and  Andres  Bello  in  Chile.  Mitre,  warrior,  journalist, 
historian,  savant,  has  indelibly  inscribed  his  name  on  the 
literary  history  of  Argentina.  The  services  rendered  to  his 
country  as  statesman,  as  military  man,  and  as  president  of 
the  Republic,  are  enhanced  by  his  fame  as  a  writer.  The 
house  in  which  he  lived  and  labored,  and  in  which  his  career 
was  closed,  together  with  his  valuable  library,  is  preserved 
as  he  left  it,  forming,  as  the  "  Museo  Mitre,"  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  great  city  on  the  La  Plata. 
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Andres  Bello,  a  self-made  man,  was,  to  my  mind,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  scholars  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
produced.  In  point  of  erudition,  I  may,  perhaps,  compare 
him  to  Orestes  Brownson.  There  was  hardly  a  field  of  lit- 
erature that  Bello  did  not  cultivate.  He  shone  as  philosopher, 
jurist,  historian,  journalist,  and  poet,  while  his  civil  code 
of  Chile  has  placed  him  heside  the  world's  legislators^  His 
statue  in  Santiago  de  Chile  is  an  ahiding  testimony  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  adopted  country,  while  Venezuela  may  be 
proud  of  having  given  him  birth. 

Political  economy  has  furnished  a  host  of  writers  to  Spanish- 
America,  while  forensic  oratory  has  not  been  lacking  in  worthy 
representatives.  The  venerable  Abdon  Cifuentes,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  conservative  party  in  Chile,  is  a  prominent 
representative  in  the  field  of  eloquence.  Cifuentes  is,  also, 
a  professor  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Santiago. 

Although,  unlike  the  colonial  period,  that  of  independence 
has  been  more  prolific  in  lay  than  in  ecclesiastical  writers, 
the  latter  have  not  been  wanting.  !N^ames  like  those  of 
Aracena,  Errazuriz,  Eyzaguirre,  Lopez,  Tolano,  and  Suarez 
are  prominent  in  the  history  of  their  respective  countries, 
while  the  pastorals  of  the  late  Archbishop  Casanova  of  San- 
tiago de  Chile  furnish  a  wealth  of  material  to  the  ecclesiastical 
student. 

Lyric  poetry  has  been  most  abundant  in  Spanish-America, 
since  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  period;  for  most  writers, 
some  time  or  another,  ascend  the  heights  of  Parnassus. 
Although  no  great  poem,  like  the  Araucana,  or  the  Lima  Fun- 
dada  of  a  bygone  age  has  oome  to  mark  an  epoch,  if  we  except 
the  Canton  a  Junin  of  Olmedo  which  has  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  epics  in  Spanish,  some  excellent  poets  are  on  record. 
Arboleda  in  Colombia,  Althaus  in  Peru,  Berro  in  Uruguay, 
Echeverria  in  Argentina,  Walker  Martinez  in  Chile,  Heredia 
and  Milanes  in  Cuba  are  some  of  the  many  that  will  be 
remembered  in  the  history  of  the  literature. 

In  literary  criticism,  we  find  such  names  as  Gutierrez, 
Bojas,   Caicedo,   and  Garcia  Merou,   while  our   debt  to 
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bibliographers  cannot  be  overestimated.  Among  the  latter, 
two  names  are  especially  prominent,  those  of  the  late  Garcia 
Icazbaloeta  in  Mexico,  and  of  Toribio  Medina  in  Chile.  The 
former  rendered  immense  service  by  his  Bibliography  of 
Sixteenth  Century  Mexico,  and  by  his  publication  of  inedited 
works,  not  the  least  of  his  merits  being  in  his  biography  of 
Juan  de  Zumarraga,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  whose  memory 
he  has  completely  vindicated. 

Jose  Toribio  Medina  is,  perhaps,  the  most  copious  bibli- 
ographer of  ancient  or  modem  times,  his  works  constituting  a 
veritable  library.  Medina  has  his  own  printing  press  in  his 
house,  and  his  Spanish-American  library  is  the  most  complete 
in  existence.  It  has  furnished  him  the  material  for  the 
larger  volumes  in  which  he  has  given  us  the  history  of  typo- 
graphical activity  in  America,  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  other 
subjects  appertaining  to  this  hemisphere. 

In  literature  of  a  lighter  vein,  we  have  to  thank  Bicardo 
Palma,  the  aged  custodian  of  the  Biblioteca  Nadonal  of  Peru, 
for  his  valuable  collection  of  old  Peruvian  legends  and 
traditions  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  though  the 
writer's  expressions  sometimes  grate  on  our  Catholic  sensibili- 
ties. 

In  spite  of  French  influence,  and  of  the  number  of  French 
works  that  have  flooded  the  markets  of  Spanish-America,  novel 
writing  has  bad  it  representatives,  as  well  as  the  drama. 
Among  dramatists  who  have  been  successful,  Calderon,  de 
Goristiza,  and  Galvan  in  Mexico,  Gavito  in  Cuba,  Madrid 
in  Colombia,  Carpancho  in  Peru,  and  Carlos  Walker  Martinez 
in  Chile,  stand  prominent. 

Novelists  of  note,  among  others,  are  Balcarce,  Goriti,  Blest 
Gana,  de  Cuellar,  Altamirano,  Lizardi,  Orozco  y  Berra,  and 
Riva  Palacio,  besides  many  more.  Among  novels  of  promi- 
nence must  be  mentioned  the  little  love  tale,  idyllic  and  pure, 
of  George  Isaacs  of  Colombia,  entitled  Maria,  and  the  Anudia 
of  Jose  Marmol  of  Argentina.  The  former  is  probably  known 
all  through  Spanish-America,  while,  according  to  the  emi- 
nent critic,  Ferdinand  Wolf,  the  historical  novel  Amalia, 
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dealing  with  the  period  of  the  dictatorship  of  Rosas  in  Buenos 
Aires,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Spanish-American 
letters. 

Literature  still  flourishes  with  our  neighbors  to  the  South, 
though,  in  some  countries,  it  seems  to  have  declined  with 
the  advance  of  commercialism.  Colombia,  one  of  the  least 
progressive  of  the  South  American  republics  from  a  material 
standpoint,  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  in  writers.  However 
the  elements  of  literature  are  nowhere  lacking,  and  though 
often  the  colonial  period  is  forgotten,  there  are  those  who 
look  back  with  pride  to  their  literary  inheritance,  and  return 
for  their  inspiration  to  past  ages.  Education  is  increasing, 
though  not  always  to  the  benefit  of  religion;  but  educational 
work  in  Spanish-America  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  drawn 
into  this  paper  as,  in  itself,  it  might  furnish  an  abundant 
theme.  What  I  have  written  should  suflBce  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  prodigious  literary  activity,  past  and  present,  of 
Spanish- America. 

Chables  Waeben  Cueeieb. 
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Anyone  who  proposes  to  deal  with  Women  Writers  of  English 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century  has,  in  one  sense,  a  comparatively 
easy  task,  for  the  number  of  such  writers  known  to  us  is  strictly 
limited  and  their  productions  are  but  few ;  but  if  he  would  place 
them  in  their  proper  setting  by  showing  the  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  time  they  wrote,  he  must  perforce  make  a  study  of 
an  exceedingly  disturbed  period  of  English  history,  and  great 
events  and  famous  names  will  cross  his  vision  and  crowd 
ids  page. 

When  the  fifteenth  century  opened  in  England  Henry  IV., 
the  first  monarch  of  the  Lancastrian  line,  was  seated  some- 
what insecurely  on  the  throne  and  with  considerable  trepid- 
ation wore  the  crown  and  wielded  the  sceptre  which,  without 
much  ado,  he  had  wrung  in  1399  from  the  nerveless  grasp 
of  Richard  of  Bordeaux.  Almost  from  the  outset  of  his 
reign  Henry  was  in  serious  trouble.  He  was  called  upon 
to  defend  himself  from  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles;  to  try, 
ineffectively,  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Wales  headed  by  Owen 
Glendower;  to  repel  an  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots, 
whom  the  Percies  of  Northumberland  defeated  for  him  at 
Nesbit  Moor  and  Homildon  Hill ;  to  put  down  the  revolt  of 
the  Percies  themselves,  which  he  did  at  Shrewsbury  (1403), 
where  Harry  Hotspur  fell  in  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and 
bloody  battiles  raoorded  in  English  history,  and  again  at 
Bramham  ^Moor  (1408),  where  the  old  Earl  of  N"orthumberland 
was  defeated  and  slain ;  to  combat  the  unrest  produced  by 

'  This  article  and  its  continuation,  which  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the 
BvUetin,  consist,  in  substance,  of  a  lecture  delivered  December  15,  1910,  in  the 
series  of  public  lectures  organized  by  the  administration  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America. 
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the  growing  strength  of  Lollardy;  and,  generally,  from 
domestic  worries  and  failure  of  health,  as  well  as  from  cares 
of  state,  to  lead  a  troubled  and  harassed  life.  Kor  was  his 
reign  free  from  the  terrible  visitation  of  the  plague  or  Black 
Death,  as  it  was  called,  which  on  three  different  occasions 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III. — in  1349,  1361,  and  1369— had, 
if  we  may  believe  the  estimates,  reduced  the  population  by 
at  least  two-thirds.  In  1400  and  1407  the  i)estilence  broke 
out  again,  and  wrought  fearful  havoc.  ' 

When  Henry  IV.  died,  March  20,  1413,  he  passed  on  the 
succession,  still  in  fact  in  doubt  but  to  all  seemii^  no  longer 
in  dispute,  to  his  son,  Henry  V.,  Harry  of  Monmouth,  the 
great  warrior  king.  In  order,  probably,  to  distract  attention 
from  the  unlineal  character  of  his  title  to  thie  throne  and 
from  the  troubles  engendered  by  LoUardy,  now  fast  making 
headway,  Henry  V.  revived  the  claims  of  his  great-grandfather 
to  the  Kingdom  of  France,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  alleged 
rights,  covered  his  name  and  race  and  the  arms  of  England 
with  deathless  glory  on  the  -field  of  Agincourt  (1415).  In 
his  next  campaign  (1417-1419)  he  stormed  town  after  town 
in  Isormandy,  his  exploits  in  the  ancient  duchy  culminating 
in  the  capture  of  Rouen  after  a  six  months'  siege.  Thence 
he  marched,  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  right  up  to  the  gates 
of  Paris,  and  finally  extorted  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (1420), 
by  which  he  won  the  hand  of  the  French  princess  Catherine, 
the  regency  of  France  during  the  lifetime  of  Charles  VI.,  and 
the  succession  to  its  throne  on  the  death  of  that  insane  king. 
The  prospect  that  opened  before  the  youthful  conqueror  was 
magnificent  indeed;  but  death  extinguished  his  high  hopes  of 
further  earthly  glory  by  taking  him  off,  August  31,  1422, 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign. 

His  son,  born  at  Windsor,  December  6,  1421,  was  not 
quite  nine  months  old  when,  as  Henry  VI.,  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  England  and  to  his  father's  claims  on  the  French 
crown.  On  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  at  Paris  in  October, 
1422,  the  infant  Henry  was  proclaimed  king  of  France,  but 
similar  proclamation  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Dauphin, 
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now  Charles  VII.,  who,  although  at  that  time  he  was  not 
master  of  a  fourth  part  of  his  kingdom,  was  anointed  and 
crowned  with  some  solemnity  in  the  city  of  Poitiers.  There- 
upon there  ensued  that  fierce  and  long  protracted  war  which  was 
rendered  forever  memorable  by  the  siege  of  Orleans  (1428- 
1429)  and  its  heroic  defence  and  relief  by  Joan  of  Arc.  The 
fulfilment  of  Joan's  prediction  that  she  would  have  Charles 
YII.  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Rheims 
did  not,  however,  bring  the  fighting  to  an  end.  The  war 
dragged  spasmodically  on  to  beyond  the  mid-century  mark 
(1453),  and  resulted  in  the  final  loss  to  England,  not  only  of 
the  whole  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  but  also  of  that 
splendid  heritage  of  the  Duchy  of  Guienne  and  the  County 
of  Poitou,  including  all  the  western  coast  of  France  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
Eleanor  of  Aqnitaine  had  brought  as  dower  to  Henry  II., 
so  that  ultimately  nothing  of  what  is  modern  French  soil 
remained  to  the  English  except  the  town  of  Calais  and  a 
strip  of  marshy  land  commanded  by  its  batteries. 

Turmoil  abroad  was  succeeded  by  civil  war  and  intestine 
broils  and  something  approaching  anarchy  at  home.  The  Wars 
of  the  Boses,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  usurpation  of 
Henry  IV.,  began  with  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's  in  1455, 
and  lasted,  with  occasional  intermissions,  through  thirty  years, 
until  Richard  III.  fell,  fighting  to  the  end,  and  lay  stark  in 
death  on  Bosworth  Field  (1485).  His  conqueror,  the  Earl 
of  Richmond,  founder  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  and  a  Lancastrian 
by  descent,  then  held  sway  in  England  as  Henry  VII.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  make  successful  resistance  to  two 
pretenders  to  the  kingship  in  the  persons  of  Lambert  Sinmel 
and  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  down  to  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1509,  he  displayed  so  much  craftiness  in  statesmanship  that 
he  held  almost  supreme  power  in  the  country.  One  of  his 
astute  acts  was  to  marry  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Yorkist 
Edward  IV.,  and  thus  their  son,  Henry  VIII.,  united  in  his 
own  person  the  rival  strains  of  blood,  and  so  at  last  reconciled 
the  red  rose  of  Lancaster  with  the  white  rose  of  York. 

War,  foreign  or  domestic,  was  therefore,  almost  continuous 
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throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  century.  To  the  terrors  of 
war,  moreover,  were  added  the  terrors  of  an  extremely  dis- 
turbed state  of  society,  in  which  might  was  mainly  right  and 
the  strong  hand  took  and  held  what  it  could.  Burning  and 
harrying  and  driving  and  highway  robbery  and  daylight 
murder  were  rife.  Great  lords  with  their  retainers  fought 
pitched  battles  on  their  own  account.  Biots  on  slight  occasion 
were  common.  Behind  a11  there  was  a  seething  discontent 
fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  seeking 
an  outlet  in  such  forms  as  the  insurrections  which  broke  out 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  before  the  fall  of  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  in  1450,  and  the  formidable  rising  organized  by 
Jack  Cade  among  the  men  of  Kent  in  the  same  year. 

The  nature  of  the  grievances  put  forward  by  these  insur- 
rectionists has  its  own  significance.  Evidently  the  common 
people  had  advanced  a  stage  since  the  Peasant  Revolt  under 
Wat  Tyler  in  the  time  of  Eichard  II.  In  1381  one  of  the 
main  demands  of  the  commons  was  the  complete  abolition  of 
villeinage :  in  1450  nothing  was  said  of  villeinage,  for  its  legality 
was  no  longer  absolute.  Instead,  Cade  and  his  men  took 
higher  constitutional  ground.  They  declaimed  against  the 
extravagance  of  the  crown,  and  demanded  immediate  redress 
of  the  abuses  of  government;  they  protested  against  over- 
taxation; they  claimed  the  right  to  choose  their  own  represen- 
tatives in  parliament  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the 
nobility. 

With  a  larger  personal  and  political  liberty  the  peasantry 
had  also  acquired  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  means  and 
comforts  of  domestic  life.  The  rise  in  the  wages  of  agri- 
cultural laborers  which  took  place  between  1388  and  1444 
appears  to  have  led  even  to  some  extravagance  in  living  and 
dress,  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  restrain  by  the  enact- 
ment of  sumptuary  laws.  For  example,  it  was  ordered  that 
no  laborer  should  appear  in  broadcloth  costing  more  than 
two  shillings  a  yard;  that  his  hosen,  consisting  of  breeches 
and  stockings  in  one  piece,  should  not  cost  more  than  fourteen 
pence;  and  that  his  wife  should  no  longer  wear  a  silver- 
ornamented  girdle  or  display  her  vanity  by  donning  a  head- 
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covering  made  of  cloth  value  for  more  than  twelve  pence  per 
plight.  Domestic  servants,  too,  appear  to  have  been  fairly 
comfortably  off.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  matter  of  food  at 
aU  events,  they  lived  well,  having  one  substantial  meal  a 
day  of  flesh  or  fish,  with  sundry  other  meals  of  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  and  bread.  As  for  drink,  the  eminent  fifteenth  century 
lawyer,  Sir  John  Fortescue,  informs  us  that  in  his  time  the 
commons  of  England  fared  so  abundantly  that  they  seldom 
drank  water  unless  for  penance. 

While  the  whole  nation  was  frantic  over  the  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy, Maine,  and  Anjou,  and  especially  of  Guienne,  the 
masses  of  the  people  do  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly 
concerned  with  the  result  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Oc- 
casionally, indeed,  they  displayed  great  enthusiasm,  as  when 
they  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Warwick  the  Kingmaker  on 
his  landing  from  France  (1470)  to  champion  the  cause  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  son.  Prince  Edward;  but  as  a 
rule,  if  it  was  not  exactly  a  case  of  "  a  plague  o'  both  your 
houses,"  their  attitude  was  one  of  supreme  indifference  as  to 
whether  they  were  ruled  by  Lancaster  or  York.  Hence  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  decimated  the  nobility  and  'laid 
feudalism  low,  seem  to  have  interfered  but  little  with  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  the  bulk  of  the  populace.  They  tilled 
and  reaped,  and  bought  and  sold,  just  as  if  a  crown  were 
not  hanging  in  the  balance.  IS^either  did  they  forgo  their 
usual  amusements,  so  that,  despite  many  depressing  circum- 
stances,  the  country  to  a  great  degree  still  deserved  the  name 
of  "  Merry  England."  Mystery  and  miracle  plays  afforded 
at  once  pleasure  and  instruction.  Exercise  with  the  quarter- 
staff  was  almost  universal.  Rimning,  wrestling,  pitching  the 
bar,  and  spear-throwing,  going  out  of  fashion  with  the  upper 
classes,  were  ardently  taken  up  by  the  lower.  Tennis — a 
very  different  game  from  the  modem  one  of  lawn  tennis — 
bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  balloon-ball,  club-ball,  tra'^ball,  foot 
ball,  base  or  bars,  hoodman  blind,  boating,  skating,  fishing, 
hunting,  hawking,  and  archery  were  all  pursued  with 
zest  by  different  orders  of  the  people.  Medicine  and  surgery 
were  not  much  in  vogue:  there  was,  for  instance,  only  one 
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English  surgeon  at  Aginoourt,  and  to  him  were  assigned  fifteen 
nnskilful  and  very  unwilling  assistants  to  attend  to  the 
wounds  of  the  1,600  Englishmen  who  fell  on  that  glorious 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  las  might  be  expected  from  a 
disturbed  state  of  society,  in  which  questions  of  title  to 
lands  and  tenements  were  continually  coming  up,  law  was  a 
lucrative  calling  and  was  extensively  practised.  We  shall  see 
in  a  moment  how  the  writings  of  which  I  am  to  treat  centre 
around  some  of  the'se  amusements  and  professions. 

From  this  hastily  sketched  and  imperfect  picture  it  might 
with  some  show  of  reason  be  inferred  that,  taken  all  in  all, 
the  fifteenth  century  in  England  was  but  little  favorable  to 
culture  in  general  and  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
literature  in  particular.  That  is  the  general  opinion  concerning 
it  at  any  rate.  In  many  manuals  of  literary  history  it  is 
described  as  dull  and  uninteresting,  a  barren  waste  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Chaucerian  period,  which  bad  immediately 
preceded  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Elizabethan  period, 
which  was  so  soon  to  follow  it,  on  the  other.  This  description, 
however,  like  most  other  sweeping  generalizations,  has  the 
disadvantage  of  conveying  a  really  erroneous  impression.  It 
is  about  on  a  par  with  the  condemnation  of  the  middle  ages, 
because  they  lie  between  the  glories  of  classical  antiquity  and  the 
effulgence  of  modem  times.  But  all  critics  are  not  so  preju- 
diced. A  saner  and  doubtless  a  juster  judgment  is  beginning  to 
be  formulated.  Thus  Mr.  A.  R.  Waller,  in  hie  final  words  on 
the  fifteenth  century,  has  this  to  say: — 

"  It  would  rather  appear  that  a  century,  the  beginning  of 
which  eaw  the  English  Mandeville  translators  at  work,  and 
the  end  of  which  saw  one  of  those  versions  printed;  a  century 
to  which  may  be  credited  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  the  Fasten 
letters,  Caxton's  prefaces  and  translations,  the  immortal  Malory, 
lyrics  innumerable,  sacred  and  secular,  certain  ballads,  in  the 
main,  as  we  now  know  them.  The  Nut  Brovm  Maid  (in  itself 
suflScient,  dn  form  and  music  and  theme,  to  *  make  the  fortune ' 
of  any  century),  carols  and  many  of  the  miracle  plays  in 
their  present  form,  can  well  hold  its  own  in  the  history  of 
our  literature  as  against  the  centuries  that  precede  or  follow 
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it.  At  least  it  is  not  deficient  either  in  variety  of  utterance  or 
in  many-sidedness  of  interest.  It  is  not  merely  full  of  the 
promise  that  all  periods  of  transition  possess,  hut  its  actual 
accomplishment  is  not  to  be  contemned,  and  its  products  are 
not  devoid  either  of  humour  or  beauty."^ 

It  is  not  for  me  on  the  present  occasion  to  descant  at  lai^ 
on  the  very  numerous  and  undoubtedly  important  contributions 
to  English  literature  which  the  fifteenth  century  has  to  show. 
I  am,  on  the  contrary,  to  confine  myself  to  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  the  writings  of  that  age — a  portion,  too,  to  which 
it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  term  literature  in  its  true  signifi- 
cation may  with  propriety  be  applied  at  all.  But  as  all 
beginnings  are  important  and  are  deserving  of  painstaking 
investigation,  so  I  think  the  beginning  of  the  writing  of 
English  by  women  is  justly  entitled  to  consideration,  especially 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  range  of  positive  achievement  which 
in  the  centuries  that  have  since  intervened  women  writers 
were  to  attain,  and  the  high  position  which  in  our  own  day  they 
have  won  for  themselves  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that,  if  we  could  ever  get 
to  know  the  facts,  it  would  be  found  that  in  the  middle  ages 
English  women  wrote  much  more  than  we  are  now  aware  of. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that,  in  the  stately  homes 
of  England  and  in  convents  and  nunneries  throughout  the  land, 
there  were  not  many  gentlewomen  who  burned  with  devotional 
enthusiasm  or  poetic  fire,  and  who  managed  to  deliver  through 
the  medium  of  the  pen  to  their  own  little  world  the  thoughts 
of  which  their  souls  were  pregnant.  We  know  that  as  early 
as  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  study  of 
religious  writers  is  expressly  enjoined  upon  recluses  in  the 
Ancren  Riwle  ("  Anchoresses'  Rule  ") ;  and  what  more  natural 
than  that  some  of  them,  inspired  by  such  reading  and  feeling 
that  they  too  had  a  message  to  convey,  should  commit  to  writing 
the  ideas  and  aspirations  that  surged  through  their  minds? 
One  of  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  mystic  Richard  RoUe 
of  Hampole,  namely,  Walter  Hylton  (d.  1396),  the  Augus- 

'  Tkt  Qmbridge  EBtlory  ofEngUih  LUeraiure,  Vol.  IL,  pp.  486-187. 
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tinian  canon  of  Thurgarton  in  !N^ottinghamsliire,  in  his  beautiful 
work,  the  Scala  Perfectionis  or  The  Ladder  of  Perfection, 
lets  fall  the  incidental  remark,  "  this  readest  thou  in  every 
book  that  teacheth  of  good  living,"  which  has  been  interpreted 
to  prove  the  existence  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  many  a 
manuscript  containing  spiritual  reading  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us  at  all  or  has  come  down  only  in  fragmentary 
form.  Of  the  writings  of  that  age,  so  far  undiscovered,  it 
needs  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  some 
were  from  the  hands  of  women,  and  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  this  supposition  for  the  fourteenth  century,  it  would  be, 
inferentially,  at  least  equally  true  of  the  fifteenth. 

It  is  at  all  events  now  certain  that  the  claim  sometimes  put 
forward  for  Dame  Juliana  Bemers  that  she  is  the  first  of  the 
long  line  of  women  writers  of  English  can  no  longer  be  sus- 
tained, and  that  that  honour,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  another  Juliana — Juliana  of  Norwich.  This 
excellent  lady  was  an  anchoress  of  that  ancient  city,  and 
according  to  the  account  usually  received  —  but  now  received 
with  some  question — she  is  ibelieved  to  have  lived  for  at 
least  a  century,  from  1342  to  1442.  Nearly  as  long  a 
span  used  to  be  assigned  to  Juliana's  master  in  mysticism, 
Hylton  himself,  and  to  Juliana  Bemers,  and  such  an 
ascription  is  by  no  means  inherently  improbable.  It  would 
go  to  prove  that  in  the  middle  ages,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  religious  and  especially  ihe  contemplative 
life  was  a  healthy  one  and  conduced  to  vigorous  old  age.  The 
work  which  establishes  Juliana  of  Norwich's  priority  is  entitled 
XVI  Revelations  of  Divine  Love  Shewed  to  Mother  Juliana  of 
Norwich,  1373.  It  exists  in  two  manuscripts,  one  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  and  the  other  in  the  British 
Museum  in  London.  It  was  first  printed  by  H.  Cressy  (Dom 
Seremis  Cressy,  O.  S.  B.)  in  1670,  and  was  reprinted  in 
1845.  It  had,  however,  escaped  general  attention,  so  that 
Father  Dalgaims,  writing  in  1870,  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  hitherto 
almost  unknown  work,"  and  in  another  place  he  says  that 
it  "  remained  comparatively  unknown."  Hence  it  eluded  the 
notice  of  the  compilers  of  text  books,  and  thus  led  to  the 
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error  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  has  since  been  printed 
in  1877,  1901,  and  1902. 

Juliana  saw  for  the  first  time  iii  1373  the  vision  from 
which  she  derived  her  Revelations,  and  she  is  supposed  to  have 
written  down  her  account  of  it  in  1393,  so  that  she  falls  just  out- 
side "the  century  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned. 
Let  me,  however,  say  here  in  passing  that  hers  is  a  remarkable 
work.  Students  of  mysticism  cannot  afford  to  neglect  it,  and 
any  one  who  wishes  for  further  proof  of  how  divine  love  tri- 
umphs over  everything  has  here  a  splendid  illustration. 

Proceeding  to  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  we  are  at  once  con- 
fronted with  many  difficulties  and  doubts.  She  is  by  some 
modem  writers  considered  rather  a  mythical  personage. 
Usually,  however,  she  is  described  as  the  Prioress  of  Sopwell 
!N'unnery,  and  is  said  to  have  been  bom  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  at  Eoding-Bemers,  in  the  hundred  of 
Dunmow,  and  county  of  Essex,  and  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  that  Sir  James  Berners  who  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill 
in  1388  as  one  of  the  evil  counsellors  of  Kichard  II. 

The  fiunily  of  Berners — the  name  is  spelled  variously 
Barnes,  Bernes,  Barners,  and  Bemers — ^was  of  considerable 
honour  and  antiquity.  The  founder  of  the  house  was  Hugh 
Bemers,  or  de  Bemers,  a  great  Norman  of  the  eleventh  century, 
who  held  a  hide  of  land  in  Eversden  in  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge as  certified  to  by  Domesday  Book  made  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  William  the  Conqueror's  reign  (1085).  Various 
members  of  the  family  rose  to  eminence.  One  female  line 
gave  to  church  and  state  Stephen  Langton  (c  1150-1228), 
cardinal  priest  of  St.  Chrysogonus  and  forty-fourth  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  played  so  important  a  part  in  obtaining 
Magna  Charta  from  King  John.  In  literature  the  family  is 
also  splendidly  represented,  again  through  the  female  line, 
by  Sir  John  Bourchier,  Lord  Bemers.  On  the  execution  of 
Sir  James  Bemers  in  1388  his  blood  was  attainted  and  his 
Essex  estates  were  confiscated,  but  there  was  a  partial  res- 
toration of  the  property  to  his  widow  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  family  was  restored  in  blood  in  1398.  Sir  James's 
son.  Sir  Bichard,  created  Baron  Bemers  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
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IV.,  left  a  daughter  and  sole  heir,  Margery  Bemers,  who  took 
for  her  second  husband  Sir  John  Bourchier.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  in  1455  as  Lord  Bemers  in  right  of  his 
wife,  jure  uxoris.  Their  son.  Sir  Humphrey  Bourchier,  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Barnet  in  1471,  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  leaving  a  son.  Sir  John  Bourchier,  who  in  1474 
succeeded  his  grandfather  as  Lord  Bemers,  and  is  known  to 
all  lovers  of  literature  as  a  translator  on  a  grand  scale,  his 
most  notable  work  in  that  line  being  of  course  his  rendering 
of  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart  from  the  FrencL 

Sopwell  nunnery,  of  which  Juliana  Bemers  was  prioress, 
was  a  dependency  of  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  was 
founded  as  far  h&ds.  as  1140.  Two  women  religiously  inclined 
made  themselves  a  habitation  by  raddling  boughs  of  trees  with 
wattles  and  stakes  close  to  Einwood  and  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Abbey  of  St  Alban's,  and  there  passed  their  time  in 
continual  acts  of  devotion,  severe  abstinence,  and  strict  chastity. 
Soon  Geoffrey  de  Gorham,  sixteenth  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  erected 
them  into  a  cell  subordinate  to  the  mother  abbey,  and  directed 
them  to  adopt  the  garment  of  nuns  according  to  the  order 
of  St.  Benedict.  The  nunnery  so  established  had  a  continuous 
existence  until  in  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  under 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  confiscated,  and  the  site  and  buildings  were 
granted  to  Sir  Richard  Lee.  At  present  it  belongs  to  the  Earl 
of  Vemlam.  The  nuns'  fishponds,  now  overgrown  with  water 
lilies,  still  stand  in  a  part  of  the  grounds.  According  to 
received  tradition  the  two  pioneer  women  of  the  community 
used  to  dip  their  dry  bread  in  the  water  of  an  ancient  holy 
well  adjoining,  and  hence  the  place  was  called  Sopwell. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  date  Dame  Bemers  became  head 
of  Sopwell  nunnery,  but  we  know  that  one  prioress  was  elected 
in  1426  and  another  was  superseded  on  account  of  old  age  in 
1480,  and  very  probably  she  came  in  somewhere  between  the 
two,  if  indeed  she  was  not  the  superseded  one. 

The  work  by  virtue  of  which  she  is  entitled  to  notice  from 
students  of  literary  history  is  known  as  The  BoTee  of  St.  Alban's. 
Caxton  had  established  the  first  printing  press  in  England  at 
Westminster  in  1476,  and  speedily  found  imitators.    In  1478 
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a  press  ^vas  set  up  at  Oxford,  in  1480  another  was  established 
in  London,  and  in  1479  or  1480  a  "  sometime  schoolmaster  of 
St.  Alban's,"  whose  name  is  unknown,  but  who  is  often  called 
"  John  Insomuch  "  because  two  of  his  productions  commenced 
with  that  word,  started  a  press  there,  printing  altogether  eight 
books  of  which  we  have  record.  One  of  these  was  the  volume 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  The  Boke  of  St.  Alban's.  It  con- 
tained three  treatises,  the  first  on  hawking,  the  second  on 
hunting,  and  the  third  on  coat-armour  or  heraldry.  The  treatise 
on  hunting,  which  is  in  rhymed  verse,  has  for  colophon :  "  Ex- 
plicit [Here  ends]  Dam  Julyans  Barnes  in  her  boke  of  hun- 
tyng."  On  the  strength  of  this  statement  the  authorship  of 
the  whole  book  has  been  assigned  to  her,  but  there  is  really 
nothing  to  show  whether  she  did  or  did  not  write  the  other 
two  treatises. 

For  my  own  part  I  see  no  reason  why  she  could  not  have  been 
the  author  or,  to  speak  more  correctly  perhaps,  the  compiler 
of  the  whole  Boke  of  8t  Alban's.  All  three  subjects  would 
come  well  within  her  purview  as  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house, 
trained  up  from  youth  in  the  accomplishments  and  indoor  and 
outdoor  sports  and  occupations  belonging  to  her  rank  in  society. 
Some  writers,  assuming  that  the  good  Juliana  practised  as  a 
nun  what  she  preached  as  a  writer,  have  styled  her  "  a  second 
Minerva  in  her  studies  and  another  Diana  in  her  diversions  " ; 
others,  as  already  stated,  have  raised  doubt  of  her  authorship  and 
even  of  her  existence.  Between  the  two  extremes  of  opinion 
the  truth  probably  lies.  The  colophon  I  have  mentioned,  as 
well  as  unbroken  tradition,  would  appear  to  establish  satis- 
factorily the  two  facts  (1)  that  there  was  a  real  Juliana 
Berners,  and  (2)  that  she  is  responsible  at  least  for  the  treatise 
on  hunting.  Bale  in  his  Scriptorum  Illustrium  majoris  Bry- 
tanniae  Catalogus,  printed  at  Basel  in  1559,  gives  a  special 
paragraph  to  her,  enumerates  her  works,  and  says  that  she 
flourished  {floruit)  in  1460  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  With 
regard  to  the  other  point,  it  is  true  indeed  that  Chaucer  repre- 
sents a  Benedictine  prioress  as  riding  with  some  attendant  nuns 
and  priests  on  the  celebrated  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the 
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"holy  blisful  martir"  at  Canterbury,  but  a  pilgrimage,  even 
in  Chaucer's  conception  of  it,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
a  fox-hunt,  and  there  certainly  is  no  need  for  our  supposing 
that  the  prioress  of  Sopwell  periodically  sallied  forth  from 
the  seclusion  of  her  nunnery  to  engage  in  the  sport  of  hawking 
or  to  ride  horseback  across  country  in  pursuit  of  fox,  or  hare, 
or  deer. 

The  dates  indeeed  are  slightly  awkward;  but  let  us,  by 
no  far-fetched  idea,  suppose  her  to  have  been  a  mere  infant 
at  her  father's  death ;  to  have  been  brought  up  in  the  way  that 
befitted  a  young  gentlewoman  in  those  days;  to  have  acquired 
in  a  convent  school  or  from  domestic  tutors  some  book-learning, 
writing,  and  drawing,  as  well  as  needlework,  confectionery, 
and  the  rudiments  of  surgery  and  physic,  for  apothecaries  and 
surgeons  were,  as  we  have  seen,  rare  at  that  time;  next,  when 
emancipated  from  the  school-room,  to  have  passed  some  time 
with  relatives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court  and  to  have  taken 
her  own  part  in  field  sports,  then  as  now  a  favorite  amusement 
with  ladies  of  family;  to  have  kept  a  commonplace  book  of 
recipea  ar.u  totes  such  as  was  usual  down  to  comparatively 
recent  times  with  women  who  could  write;  to  have  found  a 
religious  vocation  and  retired  from  the  world — and  we  have 
just  the  ideal  preparation  for  the  composition  of  such  a  work  as 
the  Bohe  of  St.  Alban's. 

We  can  picture  the  good  nun  sitting  down  in  her  leisure 
time,  and,  with  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  some  kinsman 
perhaps  in  view,  amusing  herself  by  versifying  the  rules  of 
hunting,  by  adding  thereto  points  gained  from  her  own  previous 
experience,  and  by  extending  her  notes  on  hawking  and  her- 
aldry, using  in  all  cases,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the 
time,  whatever  of  previously  existing  material  came  to  hand. 
For,  whoever  wrote  the  Boke  of  8t.  Alban's,  nothing  more  can 
be  claimed  for  it  than  that  it  is  in  great  part  a  translation  and 
compilation.  The  treatise  on  heraldry  is  expressly  said  to 
have  been  translated  and  compiled  at  St.  Alban's,  its  principal 
source  in  all  probability  being  a  work  on  the  same  subject 
written  in  1441  by  Nicholas  Upton,  and  the  major  portion 
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of  the  treatises  on  hawking  and  hunting  is  derived  from  the 
early  fourteenth  century  work,  the  Venerie  de  Twety, 

In  opposition  to  my  own  theory  that  Juliana  composed  the 
Boke  of  St.  Alban's  in  its  entirety  as  it  at  first  appeared, 
it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  eay  that  some  writers,  who  admit 
both  her  existence  and  her  authorship,  limit  her  writing  to 
the  "treatise  on  hunting.  Others  would  give  her  a  little  more. 
Thus  Joseph  Haslewood,  who  in  1810  produced  a  fac-simiJe 
of  the  second  edition  (1496)  of  the  Boke  of  8t.  Alban's — a 
scarce  work  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  in 
.  detail  in  the  British  Museum  in  London  last  August — has  gone 
very  carefully  into  lihe  question  of  authorship,  and  he  assigns 
to  her  a  small  portion  of  the  treatise  on  hawking;  .all  the 
treatise  on  hunting;  a  short  list  of  the  beasts  of  the  chase; 
and  another  short  list  of  Persons,  Beasts,  Fowls,  &c. 

In  1496  Jan  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Caxton's  successor,  reprinted 
the  Boke  of  St.  Alban's  with  the  addition  of  a  treatise  on 
fishing.  The  object  of  the  addition  was  doubtless  to  make 
the  work  more  saleable  and  therefore  more  valuable  commer^ 
cially  as  being  a  kind  of  complete  "  Gentleman's  Vade  Mecum," 
for  in  its  later  form  it  gave  just  the  information  which  a 
gentleman  might  be  likely  to  need.  Evidently  it  supplied  a 
want,  for  it  was  in  great  demand.  It  continued  to  be  very 
popular  throughout  the  sixteenth  century  and  was  frequently 
reprinted,  as,  for  example,  by  Gtervase  Markham  in  1595,  under 
lihe  title  of  The  Oentleman'a  Academie,  or  the  Booke  of  St. 
Alban's. 

A  few  extracts  to  show  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  work 
which  the  prioress  of  Sopwell  composed  at  least  425  years  ago 
will  not  come  amiss.  The  first  is  taken  from  the  treatise  on 
hawking.  Observe  how  severely  practical  it  is.  Observe  too 
the  varied  and  irregular  character  of  the  spelling: — 

"  And  if  yowre  hawke  be  harde  peimyd  [strongly  feathered] 
she  may  be  drawne  to  be  reclaymed  [pulled  by  a  string  to  be 
taught  to  come  back].  For  all  the  while  that  she  is  tender 
pennyd  she  is  not  habuU  to  be  reclaymed.  And  if  she  be  a 
Goshawke  or  Tercell  that  shall  be  reclaymed  ever  fede  hym 
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[sic]  with  washe  mete  at  the  drawyng  and  at  the  redaymyng, 
hot  loke  that  hit  he  hoote,  and  in  this  manner  washe  it.  Take 
the  meet  and  go  to  the  water  and  strike  it  upp  and  downe 
in  the  water  and  wringe  the  waater  owte  and  fede  her  therwith 
and  [if]  she  be  a  brawncher  [a  hawk  just  able  to  leave  its 
nest].  And  if  it  bene  an  Eyesse  [a  hawk  reared  in  captivity] 
thow  most  wash  the  meete  clenner  than  ye  doo  to  the  brawncher, 
and  with  a  linne  [linen]  cloth  wipe  it  and  fede  hir,  &c." 

The  second  extract  is  from  the  treatise  on  coat  armour, 
dealing  with  the  origin  of  nobility : — 

"How  Qentilmen  shall  be  knawyn  from  churlis  and  how 
they  first  began. — Now  for  to  devyde  gentilmen  from  chorlis 
in  haast  it  shall  be  preved.  Ther  was  never  gentilman  nor 
churle  ordeyned  by  kynde  [nature]  bot  he  had  f  adre  and  modre. 
Adam  and  Eve  had  nother  f adre  nor  modre,  and  in  the  sonnys 
of  Adam  and  Eve  war  found  bothe  gentilman  and  churle.  By 
the  sonnys  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Seth,  Abell  and  Cayn,  devyded 
was  the  royall  blode  fro  the  \mgentill.  A  brother  to  sley  his 
brother  contrary  to  the  law  where  myght  be  more  ungentelnes  ? 
By  that  did  Oayn  become  a  chorle  and  all  his  ofspryng  after 
him,  by  the  cursing  of  God  and  his  owne  fadre  Adam.  And 
Seth  was  made  a  gen,tilman  thorow  his  fadres  and  moderia 
blessyng.  And  of  the  ofspryng  of  Seth  Noe  came  a  gentilman 
by  kinde  and  lineage." 

The  next  extract  from  the  same  treatise  tells  the  vices  which 
a  gentleman  must  particularly  avoid : — 

"  There  be  IX  vices  contrary  to  gentilmen. — Ther  ben  IX 
vices  contrari  to  gentilmen,  of  the  wiche  V  ben  indetermynable 
and  nil  determynable.  The  V  indetermynable  ben  theys: 
oon  to  be  full  of  slowthe  in  his  werris,  an  other  to  be  full  of 
boost  in  his  manhode,  the  thride  to  be  full  of  cowardnes  to  his 
enemy,  the  fourth  to  be  full  of  lediri  in  his  body,  and  the  fif the 
to  be  full  of  drynkyng  and  dronckunli.  There  be  IIII  deter- 
mynable: on  is  to  revoke  his  own  chalange,  an  other  to  slay 
his  presoner  with  his  own  handis,  the  thride  to  voyde  from 
his  soueraynes  baner  in  the  felde,  and  the  fifthe  [eic]  to  tell 
his  soueraygne  fals  talys." 
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A  final  extract  is  taken  from  that  part  of  the  treatise  which 
deals  with  the  biasing  of  arms : — 

"  Here  begynnth  the  blasyng  of  armys.  —  I  have  shewyd  to 
yow  in  thys  book  a-foore  how  gentilmen  began,  and  how  the 
law  of  armys  was  first  ordant,  and  how  moni  colowris  ther 
be  in  cootarmuris,  and  the  difference  of  cootarmuris  with  mony 
other  thinggis  that  here  needis  not  to  be  rehersed.  Now  I 
intende  to  precede  of  signys  in  armys  and  of  the  blasyng  of 
all  armys.  Bot  for  to  reherce  all  the  signys  that  be  borne  in 
armys,  as  Pecok,  Pye,  Batt,  Dragon,  Lyon,  and  Dolfin,  and 
flowris  and  leevys,  it  war  to  longe  a  tariyng,  ner  I  can  not  do 
hit:  ther  be  so  mony.  Bot  here  shall  shortli  be  shewyd  to 
blase  all  armys  if  ye  entende  diligentli  to  youre  rulys.  And 
be  cause  the  cros  is  the  moost  worthi  signe  emong  al  signys  in 
armys:  at  the  cros  I  will  begyime,  in  tie  widi  thys  nobull 
and  myghtie  prince  King  Arthure  hadde  grete  trust,  so  that  he 
lefte  his  armys  that  he  bare  of  III  Dragonys,  and  over  that 
an  other  sheelde  of  III  crownys,  and  toke  to  his  armys  a  crosse 
of  silver  in  a  feelde  of  verte  [green],  and  on  the  right  side 
an  ymage  of  owre  blessid  lady  with  hir  eone  in  hir  arme.  And 
with  that  signe  of  the  cros  he  dyd  mony  maruelis  after,  as 
hit  is  writyn  in  the  bookis  of  cronydis  of  his  dedys. 

"  Also  I  have  read  this  sign  of  the  cross  to  be  sende  from  God 
to  that  blessed  man  Marcuri  as  Vincencius  saith  in  speculo 
historiali,  of  the  marvellous  death  of  Julian  the  apostate  em- 
perour,  lib.  XX  he  sayth  the  angel  brought  unto  the  foresaid 
Marcuri  all  armour  neoeaeary  with  a  shield  of  azure  and  a 
cross  fleuri  with  IIIJ  roses  of  gold,  as  here  in  this,  and  I  found 
never  that  ever  any  arms  were  sent  from  heaven  but  in  them 
was  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Except  in  the  arms  of  the  King  of 
France  the  which  arms  certainly  was  sent  by  an  angel  from 
heaven,  that  is  to  say  IIJ  flowers  in  manner  of  swords  in  a 
field  of  azure,  as  it  shews  here,  the  which  certain  arms  were 
given  to  the  foresaid  King  of  France  in  sign  of  everlasting 
trouble  and  that  he  and  his  successors  always  with  battle  and 
swords  should  be  punished." 

There  is  evidently  a  quaint  interest  attaching  to  some  of  the 
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contents  of  the  book,  bui;  on  the  'whole  one  is  more  fascinated 
by  the  mystery  surrounding  its  authorship  than  by  any  literary 
merits  it  possesses.  Like  many  other  didactic  works,  it  is 
lacking  in  art.  It  attracts  us  not  because  it  is  beautiful  but 
simply  because  it  is  old. 

{To  6e  eontinued.) 

P.  J.  Lbwwox. 

Cathouo  Untvebsitt  of  AiimoA, 
Washinoton,  D.  C. 
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The  publication  of  the  Edict  of  Milan  hj  Constantine  in 
the  earlj  part  of  the  year  313  A.  D.,  which  assured  to  the 
Christians  in  'the  Boman  Empire  legal  toleration  and  the  right 
freely  to  practise  their  religion,  marked  merely  one  successful 
stage  in  the  conflict  with  heathenism.  Political  disabilities 
were  removed :  but  much  still  remained  to  be  done^  Philosophy 
had  to  be  moulded  in  order  to  make  of  it  an  adequate  medium 
for  the  approximate  expression  of  Christian  truth  and  society 
had  to  be  transformed  in  order  to  secure  a  favorable  environ- 
ment for  the  expression  of  Christian  life.  The  spirit  of 
heathenism  in  law  was  annulled;  but  the  spirit  of  heathenism 
in  life  and  thought  was  still  active  and  flourishing.  All  the 
forces  of  the  decaying  pagan  life  had  been  drawn  together 
in  the  Philosophy  of  the  neo-Platonists,  and  used  as  a  means 
to  combat  the  advance  of  Christianity.  A  more  serious  men- 
ace, however,  presented  itself  when  heathenism  raised  its  head 
within  the  Christian  fold  itself  in  the  two  great  heresies  of 
Arianism  and  Pelagianism.  Both  schemes  were  rooted  in  the 
same  unchristian  ideas  of  God  and  law,  in  the  same  heathen 
and  mechanical  conception  of  sin,  in  the  same  naturalism  and 
rationalism. 

In  other  spheres  of  life  heathenism  was  still  equally  vigorous. 
"  It  was  still  an  established  religion,  receiving  state  support 
till  the  time  of  Gratian,  a  vast  and  venerable  system.  The 
Emperor  was  stiU  its  ofiScial  head  during  life ;  aai  even  Theo- 
dosius  was  formally  placed  among  llie  gods  at  his  death.  Old 
Home  was  still  devoted  to  her  ancient  deities,  her  nobles 
still  recorded  their  priesthoods  and  augurships  among  their 
proudest  honors,  and  the  senate  itself  still  opened  every  meeting 
with  an  offering  of  incense  on  the  altar  of  Victory.  The 
public  service  was  largely  heathen,  from  its  lowest  ranks  up 
to  the  prefectures  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  The  army 
was  full  of  heathens,  both  Roman  and  barbarian,  though  Chris- 
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tians  were  not  a  few  even  among  the  paladins  of  Julian. 
Education  was  mostly  heathen,  turning  on  heathen  classics 
and  taught  by  heathen  rhetoricians,  like  Themistius,  the  king 
of  eloquence,  or  Libanius  the  honored  friend  of  Basil  as  well 
as  Julian.  Above  all  society  was  heathen  to  an  extent  we 
can  scarcely  realize."  *  More  and  more  as  time  went  on  and 
as  their  numbers  increased,  the  Christians  were  brought  into 
contact  with  this  all-pervading  heathenism,  and  graver  became 
the  responsibilities  which  rested  on  them  of  defining  the  soope 
and  application  of  Christian  principles  to  the  hoary  social 
institutions  of  Bome  under  the  watchful  and  jealous  eyes  of 
their  pagan  censors.  The  fact  that  the  Christians  were  per- 
mitted by  law  to  assemble  without  fear  of  molestation  and  that 
they  were  allowed  to  build  and  own  churches  had  produced 
no  change  in  the  prevailing  social  or  economic  outlook.  Prop- 
erly was  still  held  by  the  old  titles  and  was  stiU  looked  on 
in  the  traditional  pagan  way,  and  the  callous  individualism 
which  had  found  expression  in  absolute  ownership  still  pre- 
vailed. In  the  eyes  of  the  law  no  new  value  had  been  placed 
on  human  life :  labor  was  still  held  in  contempt :  and  as  formerly 
taxes  were  imposed  and  collected  with  the  same  sublime  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  the  taxpayer. 

In  forming  an  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  Christians  towards  wealth  and  property  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  finances,  public  as  well  as  private,  in  the  period 
immediately  following  the  era  of  the  persecutions,  it  will  be 
necessary  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  The  evils  of  an  economic  character  to  which  they 
called  attention  and  for  which  they  offered  a  remedy  had 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  pagan  statesmen  and  moralists.  The 
enormous  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the 
increasing  poverty,  the  avarice  of  usurers,  the  devastation 
and  depopulation  of  large  tracts  of  territory,  the  cruelty  and 
exactions  of  taxgatherers  had  found  many  opponents  from  the 
days  of  Seneca  onwards  and  had  frequently  been  the  object 
of  corrective  legislation.    The  Christians  did  not  concern  them- 

'  H.  M.  Owatkin,  8tueUe»  of  Arianiam,  p.  58. 
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selves  directly  with  economic  affairs.  Their  enei^ies  were 
sufficiently  taxed  to  maintain  the  purity  of  their  doctrines 
in  face  of  new  heresies,  and  to  provide  for  the  spread  and 
organisation  of  the  OhurcL  Confronted,  however,  as  they  were 
on  all  sides  with  the  expiring  spirit  of  heathenism,  and  forced 
to  awaken  in  the  faithful  a  sense  of  responsibility  towards  a 
social  oiganiem  which  was  rapidly  becoming  Christian,  they 
were  compelled,  as  well  by  the  increasing  number  of  converts, 
as  from  the  fact  that  the  bishops  were  coming  to  be  looked 
on  as  the  "  defensores  civitatum "  the  natural  protectors  of 
the  weak  and  the  oppressed — to  take  a  decided  stand  on  matters 
of  social  and  economic  import.  Questions  of  conscience  arose 
regarding  the  disposition  of  wealth,  the  rights  of  the  poor 
had  to  be  considered  and  above  all  it  was  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion  against  the  attacks 
of  the  heathens  who  were  asserting  that  the  decay  of  the 
Empire  and  the  universal  misery  were  due  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  gods.  The  enormous  difficulties  implied  in  trans- 
forming the  old  Boman  state  into  something  approximating 
a  Christian  commonwealth  cannot  be  easily  defined;  but  it  is 
significant  that  just  a  century  after  the  Church  received  legal 
toleration  in  Bome,  St.  Augustine  commenced  his  work  on 
"  The  City  of  God."  The  composition  of  this  work,  marks 
another  stage  in  the  struggle  with  paganism.  If  the  earthly 
city  was  not  already  realized,  the  possibility  of  its  attainment 
was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Christians,  and  the  pagan 
accusations  which  called  for  the  great  work  in  which  it  was 
described  were  the  despairing  cries  of  defeat.  It  is  futile 
to  discuss  the  influence  which  St.  Augustine's  work  had  in 
helping  to  bring  about  the  state  which  he  described,  but  in  all 
subsequent  Christian  writings  we  find  little  which  is  not  mould- 
ed by  his  thought  or  borrowed  directly  from  him.  The  last 
blow  to  pagan  pride  was  administered  when  Alaric  captured 
Bome,  and  even  if  there  were  pagans  enough  left  to  trouble 
the  Christians  by  attributing  to  their  religion  that  calamity, 
the  strength  of  paganism  had  vanished,  and  henceforth,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  extinction  of  pagan 
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institntions,  we  do  not  find  in  the  writings  of  the  Christians 
many  expressions  which  need  to  he  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  special  circumstances  which  provoked  them.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  frequently  lost  sight  of  by  some  advocates 
of  communism  and  socialism,  who  wishing  to  enlist  the  Fathers 
among  their  advocates,  forget  the  fundamental  canons  of  histori- 
cal criticism,  and  take  isolated  statements  in  their  writings, 
and  with  no  regard  to  the  occasion  which  called  them  forth, 
make  them  do  service  as  expressions  of  principle.  Thus  we 
find  Nitti  asserting  that :  "  The  doctrines  held  by  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church  on  the  nature  of  property  are  perfectly 
uniform.  They  almost  all  admit  that  wealth  is  the  fruit  of 
usurpation,  and,  considering  the  rich  man  as  holding  the  patri- 
mony of  the  poor,  maintain  that  riches  should  only  serve  to 
relieve  the  indigent ;  to  refuse  to  assist  the  poor  is,  consequently, 
worse  than  to  rob  the  rich.  According  to  the  fathers,  all 
was  in  common  in  the  beginning:  the  distinctions  mine  and 
thine,  in  other  words,  individual  property,  came  with  the  spirit 
of  evil." '  The  same  or  similar  assertions  are  found  in  a 
large  number  of  other  writers,  some  of  whom  are  not  partial 
to  the  tenets  of  Socialism,  but  all  of  whom  are  misled  by 
what  is  looked  on  as  a  communistic  tone  in  certain  passages 
of  the  writings  of  some  of  the  early  fathers.^ 

Of  Communism  as  now  generally  understood,  it  may  be 
asserted,  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
Christian  fathers.  They  never  express  themselves  as  desiring 
to  subvert  the  established  political  order  and  they  never  assail 
vested  rights.  No  statement  of  theirs  can  be  taken  to  mean 
that  they  had  in  mind  some  new  social  scheme  and  they  con- 
stantly preach  peace  and  contentment.  In  fact  when  they 
do  express  themselves  on  social  and  political  matters,  it  is  to 
point  out  remedies  for  evils  which  were  undermining  the 
state,  and  had  their  preaching  been  generally  observed  there 

'Catholic  Socialism,  p.  66  seq. 

'  Laveleye,  Le  socialiame  contemporain,  p.  zvii.  Lanrent,  Prineipet 
du  droit  civil,  t  Ti,  p.  119.  Bouctot,  Hiatoire  du  Oommtutime  «t  du 
Sooialitme,  p.  8  aeq.  Adler,  dfeaohichte  dot  BogiaXianniiM  imd  Kommumt- 
mwt  con  Plato  bi*  mr  Oegenwart,  p.  76  seq. 
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oan  'be  no  doubt  but  that  the  old  order  would  have  survived 
the  shock  of  barbarian  invasion.  If  their  teaching  has  been 
misunderstood  it  is  due  either  to  the  subjectivity  of  a  certain 
school  of  propagandists  who  find  everywhere  confirmation  for 
their  opinions,  or  to  the  fact  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
times  and  circumstances  in  which  the  fathers  lived  and  to 
the  peculiarly  unchristian  character  which  still  inhered  in  many 
of  the  laws  and  institutions  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  basis  for  judging  some  phases 
of  the  economic  utterances  of  the  fathers  it  is  essential  to  have 
a  clear  conception  of  some  economic  features  during  the  two 
centuries  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

It  is  a  truism  among  historiims  that  at  no  point  did  Roman 
imperial  administration  fail  so  lamentably  as  in  fiscal  matters. 
Desperate  expedients  were  resorted  ito  at  various  times  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  government  and  to  ward  off  national 
bankruptcy.  I^othing  that  had  previously  been  attempted  was 
so  far-reaching,  nor  so  fatal  perhaps,  as  the  measures  introduced 
by  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  "  by  whicih  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  the  old  municipal  curia  or  senate  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  machine  for  grinding  down  the  provincial 
proprietors  by  a  most  unmerciful  and  injudicious  system  of 
taxation.  The  curia  of  a  town  consisted  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  richest  landowners  who  were  responsible  to  the  treasury 
for  a  definite  sum,  which  it  was  their  business  ito  collect  from 
all  the  proprietors  of  the  district."  * 

The  ruinous  effect  of  this  legislation  can  be  readily  seen 
from  the  fact  that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  all  wealth  in  the  Roman  Empire  was 
derived  from  landed  possessions  and  agricultural  pursuits.  For 
purposes  of  taxation,  the  slaves  and  the  plebeian  class  consisting 
of  free  artizans,  shopkeepers,  etc.,  could  not  be  taken  into 
oonsidei  ation,  and  because  trade  and  commerce  had  languished 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  merchant  class  was  almost  extinct," 
the  entire  fiscal  burden  fell  on  the  Curiales  and  the  members 

*  Bury,  Bistory  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i,  p.  27. 
•Duruy,  Hist.  Rom.,  vi,  378.   De  Coulangea,  L'Inv.  Oer.,  102. 
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of  the  senatorial  class.  The  Curiales  were  the  middle  class, 
they  were  described  as  the  nervi  reijjvblicae  ac  viscera  civitatum,^ 
they  were  admitted  to  the  municipal  curia  not  because  as  form- 
erly they  had  filled  important  magistracies  through  the  election 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  but  because  they  were  land-owners,  who 
owned  more  than  twenty-five  jugera.  On  them  devolved  all  the 
expenses  and  responsibility  of  municipal  administration,  and, 
what  was  more  onerous,  the  responsibility  for  the  collection  and 
payment  of  the  imperial  tax  assessment  in  their  district.  So 
heavy  were  these  burdens  that  the  declining  years  of  Borne 
saw  no  more  sorry  spectacle  than  what  has  been  called  "the 
flight  of  the  curides."  By  every  conceivable  device  they  sought 
escape  from  their  grinding  obligations.  They  enrolled  in  the 
army  or  the  Palatine  service  or  if  wealthy  they  bought  ad- 
mission to  the  Senatorial  order,  they  degraded  themselves  to  the 
plebeian  class  or,  what  was  more  deplorable,  they  surrendered 
their  holdings  to  some  wealthier  neighbor  and  sank  practically 
to  the  condition  of  serfs.  The  imperial  authorities  sought  by 
means  of  legislation  to  stop  this  depletion  of  the  ranks  of  the 
curiales.  Admission  to  the  Senatorial  class  was  denied  them,^ 
and  numerous  enactments  framed  by  which  their  condition 
was  reduced  to  that  of  in^perial  serfs.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  absent  themselves  from  their  homes,  even  for  the  shortest 
period  without  the  permission  of  the  imperial  authorities,  they 
could  neither  sell  nor  dispose  of  their  property,  they  could 
not  take  up  other  occupations,  and  if  they  died  intestate  their 
estate  went  to  the  municipality.  The  list  of  their  disabilities 
extended  even  to  denying  them  the  asylum  of  the  Church 
thus  placing  them  in  the  category  of  fugitive  slaves  and  insol- 
vent debtors.  Two  evil  consequences  resulted  from  this  deple- 
tion of  the  curial  class,  the  burdens  became  heavier  on  those 
who  could  not  escape,  and  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation 
constantly  decreased,  thus  adding  to  the  universal  misery. 

The  decay  of  the  middle  cl^  composed  of  the  curiales  was 
accompanied  by  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction  among 

'Majorian,  Nov.,  i. 

'Cod.  Theod.,  xn,  I,  183.   Theodosius,  Novella,  8. 
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the  members  of  the  senatorial  class  whose  wealth  and  prestige 
were  constantly  increasing.  Though  the  senators  were  uo  louger 
public  functionaries,  the  title  senator  being  merely  a  badge 
of  social  distinction,  membership  in  the  order  was  so  eagerly 
sought  for,  no  less  because  of  the  rank  it  conferred  than  for 
the  privileges  and  exemptions  it  conveyed,  that  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  number  of  those  enjoying  senatorial  honors 
had  been  constantly  increasing.  The  prohibitions  of  later  em- 
perors against  the  admission  of  curiales  to  the  senatorial  order 
gave  to  the  latter  all  the  more  repulsive  features  of  a  caste. 
They  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  higher  of&ces,  and 
because  of  their  wealth  and  cohesiveness  they  were  in  a  position 
to  exclude  others  from  the  more  important  posts  in  the  public 
service.  In  the  utter  financial  prostration  of  the  later  Empire ' 
two  causes  contributed  to  enhance  enormously  the  wealth  of 
this  aristocratic  class.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  secured 
through  their  possession  of  large  estates  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  against  the  uncertainty  of  bad  crops  and  the  ruin  of 
excessive  taxation,  and  were  thus  in  a  position  to  constantly 
increase  their  holdings  at  the  expense  of  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors.  The  burden  of  taxation  compelled  the  small  pro- 
prietors to  borrow  money  at  usurious  rates  from  the  potentes 
as  they  were  called,  and  being  unable  to  meet  their  obligations, 
they  were  dispossessed  by  means  of  forced  sales  or  compelled 
absolutely  to  surrender  their  holdings  and  to  be  reduced  to 
the  unenviable  position  of  coloni.  In  this  manner  the  free 
middle  class  was  gradually  reduced  to  poverty,  and  wealth 
and  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  great  landowners. 
The  transfer,  however,  could  not  have  been  effected  except 
through  the  connivance  of  the  government  officials  and  the 
utter  shamelessness  and  venality  of  the  provincial  authorities. 
"  A  volume,"  says  Dill,*  "  might  be  written  on  the  subject  of 

'Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the  Western  Empire,  p.  270. 
In  his  chapter  on  tbe  "  Decay  of  the  Middle  Class  and  the  Aggrandisement 
of  ihe  Aristocracy,"  Dill  elaborates  this  phase  of  the  social  oondiUons  in 
Rome  from  a  study  of  the  Theodosiaa  code  with  a  view  to  showing  that 
moral  and  economic  vice  "fax  more  than  the  violent  intrusion  of  the 
German  invaders  produced  the  collapse  of  society  which  is  known  as  the 
fall  of  the  Empire  of  the  West." 
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financial  corruption  in  the  last  century  of  the  Western  Empire. 
When  one  wanders  through  the  maze  of  enactments  dealing 
with  fiscal  oppression,  malversation,  and  evasion,  one  knows  not 
whether  more  to  pity  the  weakness  of  the  government,  or  to 
wonder  at  the  hardened  cupidity  and  audacity  of  the  classes 
which  were  leagued  together  in  plundering  both  the  treasury 
and  the  taxpayer." 

Through  the  venality  of  the  ofiScial  class  the  wealthy  land- 
owners were  enabled  systematically  to  oppress  and  rob  the 
poor,  who,  if  not  deprived  of  their  property,  were  compelled 
to  bear  an  unequal  and  unjust  share  of  taxation.  On  the 
other  hand  the  system  of  pilfering  public  funds  and  defrauding 
the  taxpayer,  as  revealed  by  the  enactments  of  the  Theodosian 
code,  shows  a  condition  and  quality  of  crime  which  would  not 
have  been  possible,  had  not  public  morality  and  governmental 
activity  been  utterly  lacking.  "  The  system  of  bureaucratic  des- 
potism, elaborated  finally  by  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  pro- 
duced a  tragedy  in  the  truest  sense,  such  as  history  has  seldom 
exhibited;  in  which,  by  an  inexorable  fate,  the  claims  of 
fancied  omnipotence  ended  in  a  humiliating  paralysis  of  admin- 
istration, in  which  determined  effort  to  remedy  social  evils 
only  aggravated  them  till  they  became  unendurable;  in  which 
the  best  intentions  of  the  central  power  were,  generation  after 
generation,  mocked  and  defeated  alike  by  irresistible  laws  of 
human  nature,  and  by  hopeless  perfidy  and  corruption  in  the 
servants  of  government."  * 

It  would  be  an  obvious  injustice  to  cast  the  responsibility 
for  this  condition  of  widespread  suffering  on  the  Emperors  and 
their  advisers.  The  causes  which  produced  it  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  legislative  remedies  and  were  rooted  in  the  lives  land 
institutions  of  the  people,  which  were  still  colored  by  the 
spirit  of  paganism.  The  causes  were  moral  rather  than  eco- 
nomic. In  the  first  place  the  absolute  title  to  property  which 
sufficiently  safeguarded  the  rights  of  the  owners  could  not 
arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  obligations,  and 

•Dill,  Ihid.,  p.  281.  1 
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in  the  second  place  the  cold  and  selfish  individualism  which 
dominated  conduct,  excluded  all  feeling  of  corporate  or  humane 
responsibility. 

Though  the  Christian  writers  did  not  directly  concern  them- 
selves with  economic  problems,  they  cannot  be  denied  the 
credit  of  having  correctly  diagnosed  the  situation,  and  of 
having  offered  remedies  adequate  to  the  current  needs.  They 
were  unsparing  in  their  denunciation  of  the  avarice  and  coi^ 
ruption  of  the  times  and  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to  arouse 
in  their  contemporaries  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  to 
others.  In  one  treatise  of  the  period,  the  "  De  Gubematione 
Dei  "  of  Salvian,***  there  is  a  striking  account  of  the  impression 
produced  on  the  earnest  minded  Christians  by  this  universal 
misery.  Written  with  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  barbar- 
ian invasions  and  the  general  suffering  were  no  proof  that  God 
had  abandoned  His  providential  care  over  men,  Salvian  points 
out  that  the  humiliation  of  the  Bomans  was  an  evidence  of 
divine  government  and  «  punishment  for  evildoing.  The  rich 
he  accuses  of  murder,  oppression  and  robbery.  The  dignities 
of  the  great  mean  the  robbery  of  cities ;  prefects  are  plunderers. 
Honors  are  purchased  by  a  few  to  be  paid  for  by  the  spoliation 
of  all ;  the  lowly  pay  the  price  of  dignities  for  which  they 
did  not  bargain.  The  world  is  in  constant  turmoil  because 
a  few  enjoy  honors  and  authority.  The  community  suffers 
for  the  glory  of  one  man.  The  poor  have  no  greater  scourge 
than  the  civil  power.**  The  morals  of  the  rich  are  worse 
than  those  of  the  slaves.*'  Immunity  from  punishment  makes 
ihem  murderers.*'  Their  homes  are  dens  of  iniquity  and 
immorality.**  The  poor,  on  the  contrary  groaned  under  the 
burden  of  excessive  taxation  and  unjust  imposts.*''    In  cases 

"Salvian  waa  born  near  Cologne  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  after  being  ordained  to  the  priesthood  he  entered  the  monastery  at 
Lerins.   He  died  about  480  A.  D. 

"i)e  Ouhematione  Dei,  rv,  4. 

"Ibid.,  n,  n.  8.  "Ibid.,  rr,  6. 

"  vn,  3.  Quis  potentum  ac  divitum  non  in  Into  libidinis  vixitT  quia 
Bon  se  barathro  sordidiasimae  oonluvionis  inmersitT  qais  conjugi  oon- 
jugii  fidem  reddiditf 

"Ibid.,  y.  7. 
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where  the  Emperore  lightened  the  taxes,  the  rich  enjoyed  all 
the  benefits  by  paying  nothing  and  by  compelling  the  poor  to 
assume  the  entire  responsibility.*'  Widows  were  in  tears, 
the  unprotected  were  robbed,  the  orphans  were  homeless.^^ 
Many  even  of  the  better  class  fled  to  the  enemy  in  order  to 
escape  this  official  persecution.  They  preferred  to  live  free 
though  appearing  to  be  prisoners  than  in  apparent  freedom 
to  become  slaves.**  In  business  affairs  deceit  and  injustice 
prevailed  everywhere.'*  Lying,  misrepresentation  and  perjury 
were  considered  to  be  legitimate  provided  they  were  profitable. 
So  widespread  were  these  evils  that  many  Christians  were  no 
better  than  the  heathens  and  barbarians.***  The  whole  con- 
gregation at  Borne  with  the  exception  of  a  few  was  a  sink 
of  vice.''* 

To  remedy  these  evils  and  to  restore  order  to  the  world, 
Salvian  proposes  in  the  first  place  that  men  should  learn  how 
to  practise  justice  and  uprightness  in  public  as  well  as  private 
life.  The  poor  should  not  be  made  to  suffer,  and  if  taxes  are 
remitted  or  reduced  they  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  this  oonoession.'*  In  the  second  place  he  calls  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  a  wholesome  public  spirit,  of 
being  zealous  for  the  general  welfare,  of  submerging  all  desire 
for  personal  aggrandisement  in  zeal  for  the  well-being  of  the 
community.*'  The  duty  of  those  in  authority  is  to  provide 
for  the  people  at  large,  to  work  for  the  common  good,  to 
remember  that  poor  public  officials  made  Home  great,  as  the 
rich  were  its  destruction.** 

Those  results  could  be  attained  only  through  the  practice 
of  fraternal  charity,  by  which  the  individual  places  himself 
and  his  resources  at  the  service  of  others.  'No  one  should 
shut  himself  off  in  selfish  isolation.    If  he  has  riches  and 

"/fttd.,  rr,  6;  v.  8.  "Ibid.,  V,  6. 

"Ibid.,  V,  6.  "Ibid.,  IV,  14. 

'Ibid.,  IV,  19.  'Ibid.,  m,  44. 

'Ibid.,  V,  8.  Nam  sicut  sunt  in  adgravatione  pauperes  primi,  ita  in 
relevatione  postremi. 

'Ibid.,  I,  2.  'Ibid.,  I,  2. 
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property  he  should  look  on  them  as  gifts  from  Qod  of  which 
for  a  brief  period  he  is  the  steward  and  administrator. 

Confronted  with  such  economic  paralysis  and  no  doubt  feeling 
as  keenly  on  the  subject  of  the  miseries  of  the  poor  as  did 
Salvian,  the  fathers  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  duty  which 
rested  on  them  of  striving  to  relieve  as  far  as  possible  the 
prevailing  distress.  In  common  with  the  framers  of  the  Theo- 
dosi^n  Code,  whose  efforts  for  social  betterment  are  seen  on 
every  page,  they  could  not  escape  the  conviction  that  the  fabric 
of  Roman  society  was  being  undermined  by  the  greed  and 
rapacity  of  the  great  landowners.  To  understand  fully  the 
attitude  they  took  towards  wealth  and  property,  and  to  bring 
out  in  stronger  relief  their  thorough  conservativeuess,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  witnesses  of  the  process  by 
which  the  middle  or  curial  class  had  been  destroyed,  and  that 
the  great  fortunes  of  the  aristocracy  had  been  collected  under 
their  eyes.  The  disorganisation  of  the  economic  structure  and 
the  centralization  of  wealth  in  the  bands  of  an  inconsiderable 
minority  had  been  accomplished  in  a  comparatively  short  period, 
aud  consequently  the  sources  of  the  enormous  fortunes  of  the 
time  and  the  manner  of  their  acquirement  were  matters  of 
common  knowledge.  In  addition  the  fathers  did  not  set  them- 
selves up  as  the  exponents  of  social  theories  or  economic 
reforms.  Their  writings  were  not  academic  treatises,  and  their 
utterances  were  expressions  of  opinion  to  meet  definite  cir- 
cumstances. They  are  never  carried  away  by  the  idea  that 
social  Utopias  can  arise  from  economic  adjustment.  The  cause 
of  the  trouble  and  misery  lay  too  deep  for  cure  by  statute 
or  sword.  The  fathers  offered  the  remedy  which  they  found 
in  the  Christian  religion.  They  strove  to  arouse  the  individual 
conscience  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  morality,  to  lay  the  found- 
ations of  social  order  in  better  and  more  upright  individual 
lives,  and  to  recall  wealth  and  power  to  a  full  realization  of 
their  responsibility  and  limitations,  by  insisting  that  no  man 

''Ad  ecclesiiim,  i,  2.  Nos  usum  tantum  earum  rerum  accepimus,  quas 
tenemus;  commodatU  enim  a  Deo  facultatibiis  utimur  et  quasi  precarii 
possessores  sumus.  Denique  egredientes  e  mundo  tato,  velimus  nolimus, 
hie  cuncta  relinquimiifl. 
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should  seek  self  alone,  but  should  serve  others  by  being  bound 
to  the  community  through  the  exercise  of  fratemial  love. 

The  primary  principle  of  all  patristic  teaching  of  a  social 
or  economic  character  is  the  doctrine  that  all  men  have  a 
common  origin  and  a  common  destiny :  "  that  whether  rich  or 
poor,  bond  or  free,  sotmd  or  sick,  they  are  all  one  in  the 
Lord,  that  Ifhey  have  one  Head,  Christ,  from  Whom  are  all 
things."  "  The  nature  of  all  men  is  the  same,  and  all  the 
affairs  of  mankind  must  be  regulated  according  to  that  fact.^'^ 
Human  society  itself  was  the  work  of  Divine  Providence,** 
and  the  bond  of  society  fraternal  love.***  Through  divine  dis- 
pensation men  in  society  are  bound  to  mutual  helpfulness 
and  love;  the  strong  should  aid  the  weak,  the  rich  the  poor, 
the  powerful  those  who  were  oppressed.*"  "  Thus,"  says 
Ambrose,  "  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  and  the  union 
of  nature,  we  ought  to  be  of  mutual  help  one  to  the  other, 
and  to  vie  with  each  other  in  doing  duties,  to  lay  all  our 
advantages  as  it  were  before  all  and  to  bring  help  one  to  the 
other  from  a  feeling  of  devotion  or  of  duty,  so  that  the 
charm  of  human  fellowship  may  ever  grow  sweeter  amongst 
us  and  none  be  ever  recalled  from  their  duty  by  the  fear 
of  danger,  but  rather  account  all  things,  whether  good  or  evil, 
as  their  own  concern." 

Organised  in  this  manner  the  relations  of  men  with  one 
another  would  be  characterized  by  Justice  and  Humanity."  *- 
"  For  that  which  holds  society  together  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Justice  and  Beneficence,  which  also  is  called  liberality 
and  kindness.  Justice  seems  the  loftier,  liberality  the  more 
pleasing  of  the  two.  The  one  gives  judgment,  the  other  shows 
goodness."  "    That  such  a  system  would  not  be  expected  to 

"Greg.  Naz.,  Orat.  xiv,  8.    (Migne,  P.  Q.,  jucxv,  868.) 

"Greg.  N788.,  De  Paup.  Am.,  Orat.  2.    (Migne,  P.  O.,  xlti,  48S). 

"Augustine,  De  Civitute  Dei,  v,  1. 

"Greg.  Naz.,  Ihid. 

"Greg.  Naz.,  Orat.  xvt,  8.    (M.  zxxv,  868),  xiv,  6.    (M.  xxxv,  864). 

"De  OffiieiU,  Bk.  i,  xxvm,  136. 

"Augustine,  Ep.  163.   Migne,  P.  L.  xxxm,  663. 

"Ambrose,  De  Officiis,  Bk.  I,  xxviii,  130. 
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lead  to  absolute  equality  in  all  things  is  clear  from  the  words 
of  Chrysostom,  who  says :  "  because  equality  often  leads  to 
strife,  God  suffered  it  not  to  be  a  democracy,  but  ■&  monarchy 
as  in  the  army  or  the  family  in  order  that  one  might  be 
subject  and  another  rule."  '*  Difference  in  station,  did  not 
however,  destroy  the  essential  equality  which  came  from  shar- 
ing the  same  nature.^* 

The  principal  question  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
the  fathers  on  society  and  social  topics  is:  did  they  advocate 
Communism  or  Collectivism  in  regard  to  property  and  wealth, 
and  can  their  doctrines  regarding  the  duties  of  men  towards 
their  fellows  be  made  to  include  a  belief  in  an  equal  division 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth?  On  this  subject,  the  starting 
point  for  their  doctrines  is,  that  men  are  not  the  owners  but 
merely  the  stewards  or  administrators  of  their  possessions. 
"  We  all,"  says  Chrysostom,  "  have  the  use,  but  no  man  the 
ownership."  God  gives  the  riches  and  man  is  merely  the 
steward.'^  "  From  God  have  you  received  that  which  you  give : 
what  you  offer  Him  is  His."  "  To  Him,  Who  is  our  Father 
belongs  all  that  we  have."  "  Give  all  to  Him,  Who  gave  you 
all."  Let  us  think  nothing  our  own,  seeing  even  faith  itself 
is  not  our  ovm  but  God's.**  "  Who  but  God  gave  you  the 
rains,  and  the  fields,  and  the  arts  and  food  and  houses,  and 
republics  and  friendship  and  happiness."  "  For  thou  art  stew- 
ard of  thine  own  possessions,  not  less  than  he  who  dispenses 
the  alms  of  the  Church.  For  even  though  thou  hast  received 
an  inheritance  from  thy  father,  and  hast  in  this  way  all  thou 
possessest,  even  thus  all  are  God's."  *' 

**  I.  Cor.  Horn,  xxxrr,  6. 

"Augustine,  Bp.  165,  3.  (M.  xxxm,  672).  Socii  sunt  omnes  homines: 
nam  si  pecuniae  ratio  eocios  facit,  quanto  magis  ratio  naturae  non  nego- 
tiandi  sed  nascendi  lege  communis. 

••  Horn,  on  Statues,  ll,  18. 

"Greg.  Naz.  Orat.,  xvi,  18.    (M.  xxv,  960). 

■Ambrose,  De  Nabuthe  JezraelUa,  xm,  66.     (M.  XIT,  748). 

"Greg.  Nyss,  De  Paup.  Am.,  Orat.  l,  (M.  xvn,  466). 

"Greg.  Naz.,  Orat.  xiv,  22.    (M.  XXV,  885). 

"  Chrysostom,  Bom.  XXX,  on  Acts. 

"Greg.  Naz.,  Orat.  xiv,  23.    (M.  xxxv,  888). 

"  Chrysostom,  Bom.  on  Matt.,  Lxxvn,  4. 
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By  teaching  that  men  were  merely  trustees  the  Fathers  did 
not  by  any  means  wish  to  imply  that  all  were  trustees  in  the 
same  sense,  nor  that  all  were  entitled  to  an  equal  share  either 
in  possession  or  enjoyment.  Property,  like  everything  else 
in  human  affairs  was  viewed  suh  specie  aetemitatis  and  was 
valuable  or  otherwise  according  to  its  bearing  on  man's  ulti- 
mate destiny.  Like  everything  in  the  world  riches  were  created 
by  God  and  were  beautiful  and  pure,  for  the  word  of  God  made 
nothing  useless  or  impure.**  "  Riches  and  gold  and  silver  are 
not,  as  some  think,  the  devil's,  for  the  whole  world  of  riches 
is  for  the  faithful  man."  *"  In  rejecting  this  Manichean  doc- 
trine of  the  inherent  sinfulness  of  material  things  Cyril  did 
not  teach  that  Christians  should  make  money  or  riches  the  ob- 
ject of  their  desires  or  efforts.  "  For  I  neither  wish  thee," 
he  says,  "  to  be  a  slave  of  money,  nor  <to  treat  as  enemies  the 
things  which  God  has  given  thee  for  use."  *'  In  themselves  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  virtue  and  perfection,  riches  were  not 
bad,  but  indifferent.*^  If  Christians  found  anything  in  riches 
to  object  to,  it  was  because  they  aroused  in  men  the  passions  of 
oovetousness  and  cupidity,  and  because  they  were  a  danger 
to  the  soul.** 

But  even  though  there  were  dangers  to  virtue  and  to  sal- 
vation implied  in  the  possession  of  riches,  the  Christian  Fathers 
did  not  counsel  that  they  should  be  abandoned  by  all.  "  I 
have  no  wish,"  says  Augustine,  "  to  spoil  or  strip  them  or  leave 
them  empty,  I  do  not  bid  them  to  lose  their  goods."  *•  In  fact 
if  the  rich  did  abandon  all  they  had  one  of  the  means  of  per- 
fection would  be  removed.  "  If  money,"  says  Chrysostom, 
"  was  a  universal  possession  and  was  offered  in  the  same  manner 
to  all,  the  occasion  for  almsgiving  and  the  opportunity  for 
benevolence  would  be  taken  away."  '°    The  true  Philosophy  of 

**  Athanaaius,  Ep.  ad  Amun. 

•Cjrril  of  Jerusalem,  Cat.  viii,  6.  *Catech.  vm,  7. 

"Basil,  In  P».  I,  3.    (M.  xxix,  216).   De  Inv.  6.  (M.  xxxi,  384). 

"Cyr.  Alex.  Catech.  xvi,  19.  "Sermon  LSI,  11. 

"Chrysostom,  Bom.  11,  on  Statutes,  no.  18.  See  Jerome.  In  Matt.  v. 
42.  (M.  XXVI,  41).  Divites  si  semper  dederint,  semper  dare  non  poter- 
unt  Ambrose,  Ewpot.  Evan.  Lue.  T,  63.  (M.  XT,  1650).  Paupertas 
enim  media  est;  poMunt  et  mali  et  boni  ease  pauperea. 
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Life,  according  to  the  Christian  standard^  was  that  which 
counted  riches,  not  according  to  eartiily  poseeesions  but  accord- 
ing to  faith  and  virtue.  "  A  great  thing  is  a  faithful  man," 
says  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  "  being  richest  of  all  men.  For 
to  the  faithful  man  belongs  the  whole  world  of  wealth,  in  that 
he  disdains  and  tramples  on  it.  For  they  who  in  appearance 
are  rich,  and  have  many  possessions,  are  poor  in  soul;  since 
the  more  they  gather,  the  more  they  pine  with  longing,  for 
what  is  still  lacking.  But  the  faithful  man,  moat  strange  para- 
dox, in  poverty  is  rich;  for  knowing  that  we  need  only  food 
and  raiment,  and  being  therewith  content,  he  has  trodden  riches 
under  foot." 

In  making  all  things  in  life  subordinate  to  spiritual  advance- 
ment and  eternal  salvation,  the  Fathers  adopted  as  a  detei^ 
mining  standard  for  the  value  of  wealth  and  riches  the  uses 
to  which  they  were  applied.  From  this  standpoint,  while 
property  had  its  dangers,  it  also  had  undoubted  advantages.*^' 
"  Do  thou  but  use  it  well,"  says  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  "  and 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  money;  but  whenever  thou 
hast  made  a  bad  use  of  that  which  is  good,  then  being  unwilling 
to  blame  thine  own  management,  thou  impiously  throwest  back 
the  blame  on  the -Creator.  A  man  may  even  be  justified  by 
money.  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  to  eat :  that  certainly 
was  from  money.  I  was  naked  and  you  clothed  me:  that  cer- 
tainly was  by  money.  And  wouldst  thou  learn  that  money 
may  become  a  door  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  sell,  saith  He, 
what  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor  and  thou  shalt  have  treas- 
ure in  Heaven."  Chrysostom  compares  riches  to  beauty  in 
woman,  which  had  been  called  the  greatest  snare.  The  evil 
he  says,  is  not  in  the  beauty,  but  in  unchaste  gazing.  "  For 
we  should  not  accuse  the  objects  but  ourselves,  and  our  own 
•perversity.  ...  In  the  same  way  poverty  brings  innumerable 
good  things  into  our  life,  for  without  poverty  riches  would  be 

"Cateoh.  v,  2.    See  Greg.  Naz.,  Orat.  xiv,  28.    (M.  xxxv,  896). 

"Ambrose,  Ex.  Evan.  Lvo.  v,  69.  (M.  XT,  1654).  In  pecuniariis  copiiB 
multa  sunt  lenocinia  delictorum,  pleraque  tamen  sunt  etiam  incentiTa 
virtutum. 

"Catech.  vin,  6. 
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unprofitable.  Henoe  we  should  accuse  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these:  for  poverty  and  riches  are  both  alike  weapons 
which  will  tend  to  virtue  if  we  are  willing." 

The  Fathers  saw  nothing  incongruous  between  the  possess- 
ion of  riches  and  the  sincere  profession  and  practice  of  the 
Christian  religion.  "  These  things,  I  say,"  says  Ambrose,  "  not 
because  riches  are  a  sin :  the  sin  is  in  not  distributing  them  to 
the  poor  and  in  the  wrong  use  of  them.  For  God  made  nothing 
evil,  but  all  things  good,  so  that  riches  too  are  good,  that  is  if 
they  do  not  master  their  owners."  "  His  wealth  need  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  rich  man,  if  he  makes  a  good  use  of 
it,"  says  Jerome,  "  and  poverty  can  be  no  recommendation  to 
the  poor  if  in  the  midst  of  squalor  and  want,  he  fails  to  keep 
dear  of  wrongdoing."  In  spite  of  his  asceticism,  Jerome 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  wise  man  who  is  rich,  is  in  a 
position  to  gain  greater  glory  than  the  man  who  is  merely  wise ; 
the  latter  can  teach  what  is  good,  but  sometimes  he  is  unable  to 
give  what  is  asked  of  him.  "  The  same  thought  constantly 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  without  exception 
they  maintain  that  the  possession  of  wealth  is  in  no  way  pre- 
judicial to  faith,  provided  such  use  is  made  of  it  as  faith  dic- 
tates. "  Use  what  you  have,"  says  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  "  but 
do  not  abuse  it."  In  fact  it  was  perfectly  legitimate  for 
the  wealthy  according  to  Augustine  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  suit- 
able to  their  condition."" 

There  is  no  note  of  inconsistency  in  the  teaching  of  the 

"Horn,  on  Statutes,  zv,  10.   See  Jerome,  In.  la.  vni,  10.    (M.  xxv,  654). 
Non  solum  divitiae,  sed  et  paupertas  probat  hominem. 
"ifom.  xni,  /  Cor.  8. 

"Ep.  LxxLx,  T.  (M.  xxn,  720)  Ambrose.  In  Pa.  xxxvi,  Enan.  xxviii. 
(M.  XIV,  981).   Non  divitiae  accusantur,  sed  divitiae  peccatorum. 

"In  Ecclea.  vi,  12.  (M.  xxiii,  1064).  Majoris  est  glorioe  sapiens  cum 
divitiis,  quam  tantum  sapiens.  Alii  enim  sapimtia  indigent,  alii  opibus, 
et  qui  sapiens  est  et  non  dives,  potest  quidem  dooere  quod  bonum  est, 
sed  interdum  non  potest  praestare  quod  petitur. 

-De  Paup.  Am.,  Orat.  I.    (M.  XLVI,  46S). 

"Sermon  lxi,  12.  Ambrose,  Enarr.  xzzu,  in  Pa.  XL.  {M.  xn,  1082). 
Fidei  non  praejudicant  opes:  si  tamen  uti  opibus  noverimus.  Cf.  De 
Oilieiia,  n,  26,  132.    (M.  xvi,  138).   Cyril  of  Jemaatem,  Catteh.  in,  8. 
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Fathers  regarding  earthly  possessions.  Like  «11  the  gifts  of 
God  they  had  their  uses.  They  were  desirable  not  in  them- 
selves but  because  they  might  be  made  a  source  of  justificatioiv 
"  If  riches  are  a  mere  means  of  unrighteousness,"  says  Basil, 
"  woe  to  the  rich  man  I  If  they  minister  to  virtue,  there  is  no 
room  for  envy,  since  the  common  advantages  proceeding  from 
them  are  open  to  all,  unless  anyone  out  of  superfluity  of  wicked- 
ness, envies  himself  his  own  good  things."  To  the  wicked 
riches  are  an  impediment,  to  the  good  they  are  an  aid ;  those 
wiho  know  not  how  to  use  them  are  reprobate  by  the  sentence  of 
God  Himself.'*  Provided  men  were  humble  and  just,  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  eyes  of  God  between  the  rich  and  poor.** 
"  Let  those  of  you,"  says  Augustine,  "  who  boast  of  your  pov- 
erty, beware  of  pride,  lest  the  humble  rich  surpass  you :  beware 
of  impiety,  lest  the  pious  rich  surpass  you :  beware  of  drunken- 
ness lest  the  sober  rich  surpass  you.  Do  not  glory  of  your  pov- 
erty, if  they  must  not  glory  of  their  riches."  '* 

While  the  Fathers  thus  defended  the  possession  and  legiti- 
mate enjoyment  of  riches,  they  were  equally  firm  in  their  op- 
position to  luxury  and  extravagance,  to  the  selfish  worship  of 
mammon  which  saw  in  the  possession  of  wealth  only  a  means 
to  selfish  enjoyment.'*  To  spend  money  foolishly  on  the  col- 
lection of  works  of  art,  on  clothing  and  fine  houses,  on  silver 
services,  and  gold  ornaments,  in  the  purchase  of  slaves  and 
lands,  etc.,  was  regarded  as  sinful  and  unchristian."  Equally 
reprehensible  was  the  practice  of  acquiring  wealth  by  means 
of  oppression  and  injustice.  Basil  compares  the  rich  of  his 
time  to  the  voracious  fishes  who  devoured  the  smaller  members 
of  their  own  species.  "  We  mortals,"  he  says,  "  do  not  act 
otherwise  when  we  oppress  our  inferiors;  what  difference  is 

"Bom.  XI,  De  Invid. 

"Ambrose,  Ewp.  Ev.  Luc.  vm,  85.    (M.  xv,  1791).   Nam  diriUae  ut 
impedimenta  improbia,  ita  in  bonis  sunt  adjumenta  viitutis. 
-Ibid.,  V,  69.    (M.  xv,  1664). 
"Ambrose,  Enarr.  v,  in  Ps.  XLvni.    (M.  xiv,  1157). 
"Sermo.  lxxxt,  2.   See  Greg.  Naz.,  Orat.  xiv,  34.    (M.  zzzr,  904). 
"Grog.  Naz.,  Orat,  ix,  18.    (M.  xxxv,  881). 

*■  Athanasiua,  Frag,  in  Matt.    (M.  xxvn,  1371).   Basil,  In  Divit.,  vn. 
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there  between  the  fish  (who  has  consumed  his  fellows)  and  the 
man  who,  impelled  by  devourii^  greed,  ewallows  the  weak  in 
the  folds  of  his  insatiable  avarice.  We  incessantly  move  the 
ancient  landmarks  which  our  fathers  have  set,  we  encroach, 
we  add  house  to  house,  field  to  field  to  enrich  ourselves  at  the 
expense  of  our  neighbor,"  Property  unjustly  acquired  was 
a  badge  of  shame  to  its  owner.*^ 

Thus  on  all  points  concerning  property  and  wealth  the  Fathers 
offered  a  coherent  and  fully  consistent  system,  based  not  on 
eoonomic  considerations  but  on  the  requirements  of  the  gospel. 
They  made  God  the  possessor,  and  because  men,  the  trustees, 
were  children  of  God,  they  were  brethren  and  entitled  through 
charity  to  a  share  in  those  things  which  were  created  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all.  More  clearly  than  their  pagan  neigh- 
bors they  located  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  social  and  eco- 
nomic misery,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  even  in  the 
face  of  universal  ruin,  that  in  the  Christian  religion  was  to  be 
found  the  source  of  renewed  strength  and  security.  "  Let 
those,"  says  Augustine,  "  who  say  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
is  incompatible  with  the  state's  well  being,  give  us  an  army  com- 
posed of  soldiers,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ  requires  them 
to  be ;  let  them  give  us  such  subjects,  such  husbands  and  wives, 
such  parents  and  children,  such  masters  and  servants,  such  kings, 
such  judges — in  fine  even  such  taxpayers  and  taxgatherers,  as 
the  Christian  religion  has  taught  that  men  should  be,  and  then 
let  them  dare  to  say  that  it  is  adverse  to  the  state's  well-being ; 
yea,  rather,  let  them  no  longer  hesitate  to  confess  that  this  doc- 
trine if  it  were  obeyed,  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  common- 
wealth." 

The  assumption  that  the  Fathers  were  advocates  of  Commun- 
ism and  opposed  to  the  retention  of  property  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  is  based  on  certain  texts  taken  principally  from  the 
writings  of  SS.  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Jerome  and  Ambrose.  The 

"  Hexaemeron,  vil,  4. 

"Ambrose,  Exp.  Bv.  Bee.  huo.  iv,  63.  (M.  XV,  1828).  Greg.  Naz.,  Orat. 
XIV,  34.  (M.  XXXV,  904.)  Jerome,  in  Jer.  xvn,  u,  (M.  xxiv,  790).  Ep- 
Lzxn,  4. 

"Bp.  oxxxvni,  16. 
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principal  texts  used  to  support  this  contention  are  the  follow- 
ing. Basil  in  answer  to  the  question,  What  wrong  do  I  do,  if 
I  keep  what  is  mine,  says: 

"  Tell  me  then  what  is  thine  ?  Whence  did  you  re- 
ceive it  ?  Did  you  bring  it  into  the  world  with  you  ? 
As  one  who  takes  a  seat  in  a  theatre,  and  would  exclude 
all  others  claiming  as  his  what  belongs  to  all,  so  are  the 
the  rich,  who  seize  what  is  common  for  all,  and  through 
prior-possession  ( jr/x/XiT^tv)  make  it  their  own.  If 
everyone  took  only  what  was  sufficient  for  his  wants  and 
left  to  those  in  need  what  was  over  and  above,  there 
would  be  no  rich  and  no  poor.  Were  you  not  naked 
from  your  mother's  womb?  and  will  you  not  return 
naked  to  the  earth  ?  Whence  therefore  came  your  pres- 
ent possessions  ?  If  you  say  from  Fate  you  are  blasphe- 
mous, because  you  do  not  acknowledge  the  Creator  nor 
give  dianks  to  the  Giver.  But  if  you  say,  from  God, 
give  a  reason  why  you  have  received  them.  Is  God  so 
unjust  as  to  have  distributed  unequally  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Why  are  you  rich  and  another  poor?  Is  it 
not  that  you  may  receive  the  reward  of  generosity  and 
faithful  stewardship,  and  that  he  may  be  rewarded  for 
patience?  You  gather  all  things  through  your  insati- 
able greed,  and  think  you  harm  no  one  although  you  rob 
many.  .  .  .  Should  not  he  be  called  a  robber  who  could 
have  clothed  others  and  failed  to  do  so  ?  To  the  hungry 
belongs  the  bread  you  keep:  to  the  naked  the  robe  you 
have  stored  away:  to  the  unshod  the  shoes  which  are 
rotting  in  your  house:  to  the  needy  the  silver  you  have 
buried.  Therefore  to  as  many  as  you  could  give,  you 
do  an  injustice.'"* 

From  Chrysostom  the  principal  passage  is: 

"  Tell  me,  then,  whence  art  thou  rich  ?  From  whom 
didst  thou  receive  it,  and  from  whom  he  who  trans- 

"In  I«o.  zi,  18,  7.    (M.  zxzi,  276). 
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mitted  it  to  thee  ?  From  his  father  and  his  grandfather. 
But  canst  thou,  ascending  through  many  generations, 
show  the  acquisition  just  ?  It  cannot  be.  The  root  and 
origin  of  it  must  have  been  injustice  Why?  Because 
God  in  the  beginning  made  not  one  man  rich  and  another 
poor.  Nor  did  He  afterwards  take  and  show  to  one 
treasures  of  gold,  and  deny  to  the  other  the  right  of 
searching  for  it.  But  He  left  the  earth  free  to  all  alike. 
Why  then,  if  it  is  common,  have  you  so  many  acres  of 
land,  while  your  neighbor  has  not  a  portion  of  it?  It 
was  transmitted  to  me  by  my  father,  and  by  whom  to 
him  ?  By  his  forefathers.  But  you  must  go  back  and 
find  the  original  owner.  Jacob  had  wealth,  but  it  was 
earned  as  the  hire  of  his  labors. 

"  But  I  will  not  urge  this  argument  too  closely.  Let 
your  riches  be  justly  gained,  and  without  rapine.  For 
you  are  not  responsible  for  the  covetous  acts  of  your 
father ;  your  wealth  may  be  derived  from  rapine,  but  you 
were  not  the  plunderer.  Or  granting  that  he  did  not 
obtain  it  by  robbing,  that  his  gold  was  cast  up  somewhere 
out  of  the  earth.  What  then?  Is  wealth  therefore 
good?  By  no  means.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  bad,, 
if  its  possessor  be  not  covetous ;  it  is  not  bad,  if  it  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor,  otherwise  it  is  bad,  it  is  ensnaring. 
....  why  is  it,  that  there  is  never  a  dispute  about 
a  market  place  ?  Is  it  not  because  it  is  common  to  all  ? 
But  about  a  house,  and  about  property,  men  are  always 
disputing.  Things  necessary  are  set  before  us  in  com- 
mon; but  even  in  the  least  things  we  do  not  observe  a 
community.  Yet  those  greater  things  He  hath  opened 
freely  to  all,  that  we  might  thence  be  instructed  to  hav& 
these  inferior  things  in  common." 

Many  passages  are  quoted  from  St.  Ambrose  in  support  of  the 

^Hom.  I,  Tim.  xn,  7.  (M.  Lzn,  563,  664).  Horn,  on  Aott,  xi.  (M> 
U.  96). 
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view  that  he  favored  a  communistic  form  of  socieitj.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  more  striking: 

"  Nature  has  poured  forth  all  things  for  all  men  for 
comm(m  use.  God  has  ordered  all  things  to  be  pro- 
duced, so  that  there  should  be  food  in  common  to  all, 
and  that  the  earth  should  be  a  common  possesion  for 
all.  Nature,  therefore,  has  produced  a  common  right 
for  all,  usurpation  has  made  it  a  private  right  (natura 
igitur  jus  commune  generavit,  usurpatio  jus  fecit  pri- 
vatum).''^ The  Lord  God  wished  the  earth  to  be  the 
common  possession  of  all,  and  its  fruits  to  sustain  all; 
but  avarice  has  distributed  the  rights  of  'possession 
(possessionum  jura).  It  is  just  therefore  if  you  claim 
anything  as  a  private  possession,  that  you  give  something 
to  the  poor,  and  thus  not  deny  sustenance  to  those  to 
whom  you  owe  a  share  of  your  right  (juris  tui  oonsoi^ 
tium)'." 

You  do  not  give  to  the  poor  what  is  yours,  but  what  is 
His,  (de  8U0  reddis).  For  you  have  claimed  as  your  own, 
what  was  given  for  the  common  use  of  all.  The  earth 
belongs  to  all,  not  to  the  rich  alone.  Those  who  do  not 
enjoy  it  are  fewer  than  those  who  do.  Consequently 
you  are  paying  a  debt  not  bestowing  a  gratuity.^* 

St.  Jerome,  despite  his  extreme  asceticism,  offers  few 
passages  that  would  give  any  ground  for  suspecting  him  of 
communism.  Answering  a  certain  Hedibia,  who  wrote  to  him 
from  Gaul  to  ask  how  can  perfection  <be  attained  and  how 
a  widow  without  many  children  ought  to  live.    He  said: 

Since  you  have  few  children,  make  to  yourself  friends 
of  the  mammon  of  iniquity,  that  they  may  receive  you 
into  everlasting  dwellings.  Aptly  did  He  say  of  ini- 
quity: all  riches  come  from  iniquity,  and  unless  one 

"Be  Offioiis,  i,  28,  132.    (M.  xvi,  62). 
"In  Ps.  118,  Exp.  vra,  22.    (M.  xv,  1303). 
"De  y abuthe,  xn,  53.    (M.  xnr,  747). 
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lost  Another  could  not  find.  Hence  the  common  saying 
seems  very  true:  the  rich  man  is  wicked  or  the  son  of 
a  wicked  man.^" 

There  are  no  other  passages  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerome  which 
are  worthy  of  quotation  as  containing  anything  like  commun- 
istic sentiments.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  special  liking  for  the 
phrase  he  quoted  to  the  widow  Hedibia,  for  it  occurs  in  two 
other  places  in  his  writings,  in  neither  of  which  does  he  say 
from  whom  it  was  taken."    Its  source  is  still  unknown.'"^ 

These  extracts  represent  practically  all  that  the  Socialistic 
writers,  by  careful  gleaning  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  have 
to  offer  in  support  of  their  views.  How  small  the  return  is, 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  edition  of  Mignc,  the 
works  of  Basil  fill  four  quarto  volumes  (P.  G.  xxnc-xxxii) : 
those  of  Chrysostom  eighteen  volumes  (zlvii-lziv)  :  those 
of  Ambrose  four  volumes  (xiv-xvii) :  those  of  Jerome 
nine  (xzu-xxx).  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that,  if  the 
Fathers  entertained  communistic  views  in  regard  to  wealth 
and  property,  their  writings  would  not  be  so  barren  of  evidence 
of  such  opinions.  For  this  reason  and  especially  because  of 
the  fragmentary  and  misleading  manner  in  which  the  Fathers 
are  sometimes  quoted,  it  seemed  advisable  to  give  the  passages 
in  extenso.  A  careful  study  of  these  extracts  fails  to  reveal 
any  proof  that  the  Fathers  favored  Communism  or  Socialism. 
In  the  first  place  the  question  of  private  ownership  is  never 
raised.  What  the  Fathers  refer  to  is  not  the  title  but  the 
use,  not  ownership,  but  enjoyment.  In  Basil  the  point  at 
issue  is  merely  in  regard  to  superfluities:  in  Chrysostom  that 
of  just  acquirement.    He  finds  no  fault  with  property,  pro- 

^Ep.  120,  1.  (M.  xxu,  983).  Dives  aut  iniquus  aut  iniqui  haeres. 
Nitti,  Catholic  Socialism,  p.  69,  quotes  St.  Jerome  aa  aapng  opulence  is 
always  the  result  of  theft,  if  not  committed  by  the  actual  possessor, 
then  by  his  predecessors.  As  no  reference  is  given,  it  is  fair  to  conclude, 
that  Nitti  considered  his  words  a  fair  rendering  of  th«  saying  quoted 
by  St.  Jerome. 

"In  Babaouc.  m,  7.  (M.  xxv,  1316).  In  Jer.  v,  26.  (M.  xziv,  719). 
"Funk,  Kirohengetch.  Abhand.  und  Vnterauoh.  m,  151. 
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vided  it  be  "  justly  gained."  In  fact  he  might  even  be  accused 
of  laxity,  in  reassuring  those  whose  property  was  acquired 
by  plunder,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  the  plunderers. 
Ambrose,  it  is  clear,  did  not  refer  to  community  of  possession, 
but  to  community  of  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  Jerome's  half-hearted  endorsemnt  of  a  current  phrase 
may  pass  for  rhetorical  exaggeration. 

In  the  second  place,  the  statements  quoted  above  refer  not 
to  riches  and  property,  in  general,  but  to  the  possessions  of 
the  rich  to  whom  the  Fathers  addressed  themselves.  Officially, 
the  bishops  were  the  protectors  of  the  poor,  and  circumstances 
were  forcing  them  into  the  position  of  Defensores  Civitatum,''^ 
and  henoe  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should,  at  times,  have 
been  vigorous  in  their  denunciation  of  the  rich  whose  aggres- 
sions had  increased  the  miseries  of  the  poor  and  pauperised 
the  middle  class. 

Furthermore,  they  were  fully  justified  in  protesting  against 
the  absolute  idea  of  property  which  then  prevailed,  and  which 
admitted  neither  limitations  nor  responsibility  in  the  owner. 
The  jiis  utendi  et  abuiendi  of  the  pagans  could  not  be  main- 
tained in  face  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  fraternal  charity. 
Whether  the  Fathers  viewed  the  responsibility  of  the  rich 
towards  the  poor  as  one  of  charity  or  justice,  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed. They  were  positive  and  uncompromising  in  their  atti- 
tude that  no  man  should  retain  what  was  superfluous,  if  others 
were  in  actual  want.  This  was  the  only  communism  of  which 
they  were  guilty,  the  communism  which  entitles  all  men  to  a 
share  in  the  love  of  their  fellows,  and  through  that  to  a  share 
in  the  things  necessary  for  life,  of  which,  some,  as  trustees 
of  the  Creator,  were  the  proprietors.  In  addition  the  Fathers 
were  devoted  to  the  ascetical  idea,  and  were  not  always  careful 
to  distinguish  between  what  was  of  precept  and  what  of  counsel. 
Ohrysostom  himself  confesses  to  this  failing.  "  I  know  not," 
he  says,  "  how  I  have  been  carried  into  euch  a  transport  in 
speaking  such  words  as  these  unto  men  who  think  it  a  great 

"Among  the  duties  of  the  Defensores  was:  plebem  tantum  vel  Decuriones 
ab  omni  improborum  insolentia  et  temeritate  tueantnr.   Cod.  Theod.  I,  II,  2. 
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thing  to  impart  but  ever  so  Kttle  of  -their  own.  Wherefore 
let  these  my  words  have  been  spoken  to  the  perfect.  But  to 
the  more  imperfect,  this  is  what  we  may  say,  Give  of  what  you 
have  unto  the  needy."  ""^ 

Enough  has  ben  said  regarding  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers 
to  show  that  deductions  from  their  words  regarding  the  duties 
of  property  are  not  valid  arguments  that  they  denied  its 
rights.  Basil,  while  he  denounces  the  uncharitable  rich  can 
also  find  words  of  praise  for  the  wealthy  who  share  their 
goods  with  the  poor,*"  Ohryaostom  assured  his  hearers  in 
Antioch  that  wealth  is  not  forbidden,  if  it  be  used  for  that 
which  is  necessary.*^  He  disposes  of  the  idea  of  a  communistic 
state,  saying:  "that  we  may  live  securely,  the  sources  of  our 
existence  have  been  made  common.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  gaining  crowns  and 
good  report,  property  has  not  been  made  common:  in  order 
that  by  hating  covetousness,  and  following  after  righteousness, 
and  freely  bestowing  our  goods  upon  the  poor,  we  may  by 
this  method  obtain  a  certain  kind  of  relief  for  our  sins."  ®* 
Ambrose  asserts  that  crimes  should  ;aot  be  attributed  to  prop- 
erty, but  to  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  it  :*'  and  Jerome 
expresses  the  belief  that :  "  his  wealth  need  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  rich  man,  if  he  makes  a  good  use  of  it ;  and  poverty 
can  be  no  recommendation  to  the  poor  if  in  the  midst  of 
squalor  and  want  he  fails  to  keep  clear  of  wrong  doing.** 

From  the  actions  as  well  tie  the  words  of  the  Fathers  it  is 
clear  that  they  based  their  opinions  regarding  economic  relations 
on  the  general  principle  of  the  iimate  dignity  of  human  nature. 
Through  this  coiomon  posseesdon  alH  men  were  in  a  certain 
degree  equal,  and  entitled,  in  those  things  necessary  for  the 
proper  mainitenance  of  life,  to  a  just  share  of  the  fruits  of 

^  I  Bp.  ad  Cor.  Bom.  XT,  16. 
"De  Inv.    (M.  xxxi,  384). 
"  Horn,  on  Statutes,  n,  14. 

"Ihid.,  n,  20.  See  also  Horn,  on  Matt,  xxi,  1.  Ep.  ad  Corint.  Bom. 
xni,  6. 

"  Ep.  Ev.  Lvc.  rm,  86. 
'*Ep.  ucxix,  1. 
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the  eartL  The  main  purpose  of  human  existence  was  to  attain 
salvation:  to  this  all  other  considerations  were  secondary  and. 
subordinate.  Because  they  were  human,  men  were  viewed  as 
forming  one  family,  united  in  the  strongest  bonds  of  fraternal 
love,  and  thus  constrained  to  mutual  aid  and  protection.  Com- 
pared with  the  destiny  appointed  for  them  In  Heaven  the  best 
the  earth  could  oflfer  was  looked  on  as  worthless.  Injustice 
and  rapacity  were  equally  opposed  to  man's  earthly  privileges 
and  supernatural  end.  Worldly  possessions  were  valuable  only 
in  proportion  as  they  aided  in  securing  a  heavenly  reward. 
This  reward  came  to  those  who  looked  on  what  they  owned 
as  a  trust,  and  administered  it  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the 
gospel,  thus  gaining  the  intercession  of  the  needy  and  the 
approval  of  Him  in  Whose  name  they  acted.  This  relative 
character  of  property  did  not  destroy  the  true  idea  of  ownership, 
nor  did  it  transfer  the  title  from  the  individual  to  the  com- 
mnnity.  The  best  interests  of  religion  were  not  to  be  attained 
in  a  communistic  or  oollectivist  form  of  society,  but  in  a 
social  condition  which  oflFered  opportunities  of  mutual  succor 
and  care,  through  subordination  of  offices  as  well  as  possessions. 

Patbiok  J.  Hbalt. 
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This  text,  now  published  and  transkted  for  the  first  time, 
is  found  in  two  manuscripts,  that  of  Bennes,  and  the  Eger- 
ton  1781,  in  the  British  Museum.  The  MS.  kept  in  the  Library 
of  Eennes,  Brittany,  contains  125  folios  dating  from 
three  different  periods.  It  begins  with  the  Irish  translation 
of  the  "  De  Coniemptu  Mimdi  aive  de  Miseriis  Humanae 
Conditionis,"  composed,  says  Dottin,  to  whose  article  (Rev. 
Celt,  XV,  pp.  80  ff.)  we  are  indebted  for  the  larger  part  of 
this  account  of  the  ms.,  "  by  Innocent  III.,  and  to  be  found 
in  Migne,  Pat  Lot.  T.  217,  col.  701-746."  This  identification, 
given  without  any  proof,  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least.  The  ms, 
contains,  besides,  homilies  on  various  subjects,  among  them  on 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  His  Besurreotion 
and  Confession.  There  are  also  collections  of  texts  from  the 
Fathers,  on  Patience,  Charity,  the  Pains  of  HeJl,  etc ;  a  version 
in  Irish  (published  by  Whitley  Stokes  in  Zeitschrift  fur 
Celtische  Philologie,  ii,  p.  1  and  ff.)  of  the  voyage  of  Sir 
John  Maundeville,  and  a  treatise  entitled,  Teanga  Bithnm, 
the  "  Ever-New  Tongue,"  (published  by  G.  Dottin,  Bevue 
Celtique,  xxvr,  p.  365  ff.)  .  The  second  section  consists  of  a 
life  of  St  Colman  soon  to  be  published  by  Kuno  Meyer.  The 
third  section  contains  the  Dinn-Senchas,  a  collection  of  legends 
in  prose  and  verse  on  the  place-names  of  Ireland. 

Seveial  nodies  by  different  hands  give  us  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  us.  was  written  in  Ireland,  and  about  the 
XIV  century.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  President  de 
Bobien  in  1753.  At  that  time  it  was  referred  to  two  learned 
Benedictines,  (Dom  Tassin  and  Dom  Toutain),  who  were 
unable  to  make  anything  of  it,  but  knew  that  it  was  written 
in  IrisL  They  were  better  informed  in  this  respect  than  a 
later  compiler,  the  author  of  the  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in 
the  Library  of  Cambrai,  who  declared  several  Irish  glosses  ia 
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a  Latin  homily  by  Alberic,  Bishop  of  Arras,  to  be  remnants 
of  the  old  tongue  of  the  Gauls.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
as  to  how  this  Irish  ms.  came  to  be  found  in  the  library 
of  the  President  de  Robien  which  brings  up  a  very  interesting 
and  little  studied  chapter  in  Irish  and  Breton  history.  It  was 
probably  brought  over  by  one  of  the  many  Irishmen  who  sought 
the  protection  of  France  during  the  troubled  periods  of  struggle 
between  the  Irish  and  the  English  in  Ireland.  A  writer  in  the 
Annales  de  Bretagne,  vol.  rx,  pp.  524  flE.,  M.  Paul  Parfouru,  in 
an  article  entitled  "  Les  Irlandais  en  Bretagne,  XVII  et  XVIII 
siecles,"  tells  us  that  the  emigration  of  the  Irish  into 
Brittany  b^an  in  the  XVI  century.  In  1678,  an  Irish 
College  was  founded  at  Nantes.  Some  doubt  having  arisen 
during  the  Seven  Years  War  as  to  whether  the  Irish  dwell- 
ing in  Brittany  were  to  be  considered  English  citizens, 
a  petition  was  circulated  by  the  Irish  residents  of  Nantee 
in  which  they  maintained  that  they  had  always  been 
treated  in  France  as  French  citizens,  and  that  the  English 
were  their  hereditary  enemies.  This  petition  shows  us 
the  occupations  of  these  Irish  exiles:  Sea  captains,  army 
officers,  physicians,  merchants  and  teachers.  The  Irish  College 
had  then  55  priests  and  indents. 

Cooper's  Eeport  contains  a  notice  of  our  ms.  Dr.  Todd,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  i,  pt.  1,  gave  the 
first  precise  account  of  it,  and  Stokes  mentions  it  in  an  article  in 
The  Academy.  ProbaMy  basing  his  assertion  on  the  title  of 
the  Homily,  Passio  Christi  secundum  Bemardum,  Dottin  attri- 
buted the  authorship  to  St.  Bernard,  and  identified  the  work 
with  the  "  Liber  de  Passione  Christi  et  doloribus  et  planctibus 
matris  ejus"  published  in  Migne,  Pai.  Lat.  T.  182,  cols.  1133- 
1142.  A  comparison  of  the  two  texts  shows  no  relation  whatever. 
A  search  made  through  all  the  passages  of  St.  Bernard's 
writings  indexed  under  the  word,  "Passio,"  failed  to  produce 
any  text  resembling  in  the  least  the  one  here  ascribed  to  St. 
Bernard.  Possibly  some  other  Bernard  may  have  been  con- 
fused with  the  Saint.  The  author  of  a  "  De  Contemptu 
Mundi,"  namely  Bernard  de  Cluny,  may  have  written  our 
Homily.    Considerable  confusion  exists  on  the  identification  of 
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the  several  Bernards  who  lived  in  the  XII  century.  For  ex- 
ample, some  identify  Bernard  of  Cliiny,  also  called  of  Morlaix, 
with  Bernard  of  Pisa  who  became  Pope  Eugene  IV.  It  ia 
just  possible  that  this  Homily  is  nothing  more  than  a  collection 
of  texts  brought  together  by  someone  and  afterwards  ascribed 
to  St.  Bernard.  At  any  rate,  we  are  not  yet  able  to  settle 
the  question  of  its  authorship. 

While  the  literary  value  of  our  text  may  even  be  below  the 
average  of  Irish  works  of  this  kind,  and  its  language  not  always 
correct,  it  is  here  printed  in  the  belief  that  all  the  unpublished 
material  of  this  nature  should  be  edited.  'So  less  a  scholar 
than  the  late  Professor  Atkinson  laid  great  stress  on  the  utility 
of  such  publications  as  these.  From  a  linguistic  point  of  view, 
they  are  very  valuable,  for  they  offer  the  best  introduction  to 
the  language  and  literature  of  Medieval  Ireland,  and  their 
importance  has  only  recently  been  recognized  by  linguists,  theo- 
logians and  church  historians.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
others  may  be  encouraged  to  take  a  hand  in  exploring  this  little- 
worked  field,  and  in  putting  this  material  at  the  disposition 
of  schodars.  Until  all  the  compositions  of  this  class  are  ex- 
amined and  studied  no  final  judgment  can  be  passed  as  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  this  mass  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  literature. 
It  may  be  worth  noting  that  in  the  popular  Gaelic  literature  of 
Ireland  poems  on  the  Passion  are  not  infrequent.  One,  con- 
taining numerous  passages  closely  resembling  some  in  our 
Homily,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Pearse  in  the  Claidh- 
eamh  Soluia,  Sept  24,  1904  {not  October,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Pearse,  in  a  reprint  and  translation  of  the  poem,  in  The  Irish 
Review,  March  1911).  A  somewhat  similar  poem  entitled 
"  The  Keening  of  the  Three  Marys  "  will  be  found  in  Douglas 
Hyde's  coJlection  "  The  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht,"  vol.  i, 
p.  130. 

The  text  is  printed  without  change  (except  for  the  italics, 
which  represent  the  filling  up  of  abbreviations)  from  a  photo- 
graphic copy  of  the  Bennes  ms.  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholic 
University,  and  the  footnotes  give  the  more  important  variants 
from  the  Egerton  ms.  The  translation  has  been  made  to  keep 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  original. 
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TEXT 

(fo  31d)  Pasio  Chriiti  teeundum  Beraardum  .i.  mar  adeir  Bernard 
nsem  ar-p£is  Chri«(  .i.  fech  ana'-agatd  isA  sa'-croich  ce«ta  7-doge- 
batr'a-tab'  ar-na-tollad  *  7-a-druim  or  na-Ecidiread  7-a-cenn  ar-na 
toWad  (o  fhiaclat6h  nacoiroine  7  a-lamha  7-a-cho8a  ar  na-tollod)'  o-na 
cI6daib  7-indt6g*  7-athindt6g*  an-cutrpD.  nsemta  gin  6  tseb  co  t»b 
7-6  baithis '  co  a-bonn  7-ni'  faicfir  *  sen-ni'  and  oxht-crechtA  7-galar 
7-ad«r  Bernard  :  A-lsa  bcnnaigti  is-milis  t-oenta "  dona-dteinib 
6ir  i8-m6r  7-i8-acfaindeeA  do-tidhlaicis "  tti  fein  d6ib  7-is-trom  7-18- 
gruama"  do-o^sadh  trithu  tfi  7-i8-truadh  7-is-ro  "-truadh  gruam- 
Aacht "  peine "  na-croiche  dw't  7-adetr  Bemord :  A-duine  fdch  •* 
a-t-menmain  **  ci  do-dlighfedhtea "  do-tabatrt  don-tigema  do- 
falaing  '*  na-dochar-sin  "  do-t-cind  **  oo-foighidecA  7-caimnidh  ant- 
alliM  fola  docuir  se  de  ac-guidhi  do-t-cijid  7-dortad  a-fola  in^-a- 
dfaidh''-8in  7-na-haithi8ide  **  examla  (f%>  32a)  do-fhulaing"  o-n- 
popu/  fudauJAi**  7-an-ooroin  spine**  ac-a-hullmugod  eutgi  7-brtatra 
sgigemla  na  n-iubuZ"  ac-a-tabatrt  eutgi  ac-gairm  rig-de"  7  ac-c«r 
na-croiche  ar-a-hancatrib  .i.  na-hinad  comnaide  docum"  a-c^a  7- 
h4  ^  cengat/ti  do  pil^r  ac-eistecAi  brtatra"  na-n-iubu^  .i."  ac-a-rdd  ** 
ris  crocbaMiA  ciwAiaidh  h6  7-olcu<  na-n-oilemna  do-bullmut^A<Ae  d6 
.i.  aigeit  7-dombla8  afii"  7-cacA"-nf-ele  doni'd  digbo/**  don  corp 
itoenna  7-an-tittal  m6r-clliach  do-cuired"  atr  .i.  Isa  naserda**  rf- 
na-n-iubu/  7-crandcor  ac-a-cur  ar  a-Stach  ac-lueA<  a-c£s<a  7-m6riUi 
examlocAt"  oifici  b&is  ac-an-uUmugad  ohuici  7-adetr  "  Adetr  "  '&emard 
naem  curab  "-deootr  **  do-neeA  druis  do-denain  fan  coroin  spine  oir 
atat  lamhanna  fa-tlaimhaib-si  **  7-coroin  spine  fa-oenn  CbrigtD.co"- 
marthanaeh  Adetr  "  Bernard  ncem  cwrab  gruama  do-foibred  **  do- 
corp,  a-Chri«t  don-tseb  amuicb  7-curab'*  truad"  domfer  don-t»b 
astigh  ac-a-comcesadh  maille  nut  7  adetr  Au^tuttn  a-lebar  na  hogh- 
aohta.  fechaid**  crecAta  an  c^idb  7-creitidh  g»iti  cro  na-heiseigi 

'  in-aighi  or  Isa  tmtMa  uin.  Qf.  below,  fo  S2. 

'dogebha.  'a-tcbb,  Eg.,  in  margin,  B, 

*fuiliugad.  *  Eg. 

*innto  7  atthinnta  'baithiii*. 

•  faict<r.  ro-maith. 

"h-snta.  "tidhlkoitM. 

"graamdba. 

"  ri-truaighe  7  nis-ro-traaighe  gmamdhacAf. 

''pian.  **do-sailtfrA  t-inntinne. 
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Teanslation. 

The  Passion  of  Christ  according  to  Bernard.  Thus  says  Ber- 
nard concerning  the  Passion  of  Christ:  "Behold  Jesus  on  the 
cross  of  suffering,  and  his  side  will  be  found  to  be  pierced,  and 
his  back  scourged,  and  his  head  perforated  by  the  thorns  of  the 
crown  and  his  hands  and  feet  pierced  by  the  nails,  and  the  tossing 
and  re-tossing  of  his  sacred  body  from  side  to  side."  And  from 
crown  to  sole  nothing  will  be  visible  there  but  wounds  and  sores. 
And  Bernard  says :  "  0  blessed  Jesus,  sweet  is  thy  union  to  man, 
for  freely  and  abimdantly  didst  Thou  beatow  Thyself  on  him,  and 
yet  heavily  and  sadly  didst  Thou  suffer  at  his  hands,  and  wretched, 
wretched  indeed  for  Thee  was  the  horror  of  the  suffering  on  the 
cross. 

And  Bernard  says :  "  0  man,  consider  in  thy  mind  how  much 
thou  shouldst'  give  to  the  Lord  for  having  undergone  those 
torments  patiently  for  thy  sake,  and  remember  the  bloody  sweat 
which  came  from  Him,  praying  for  thee;  and  his  blood  that  was 
shed  afterwards,  and  the  various  insults  which  He  bore  at  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  people;  and  the  crown  of  thorns  which  was 
prepared  for  Him,  and  the  derisive  words  of  the  Jews  which  were 
hurled  at  Him  hailing  Him  as  King,  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
cross  on  its  anchors,  that  is,  in  its  resting  place,  for  his  crucifixion; 
and  Him  bound  to  a  pillar,  listening  to  the  shouts  of  the  Jews, 
crying  out  at  Him,  "  Crucify,  crucify  Him " ;  and  the  poorness 
of  the  food  that  was  got  ready  for  Him,  even  vinegar  and  gall, 
and  everything  else  that  doee  hurt  to  the  human  body;  and  the 

H  do-dlighfea  do-thobatrt. 
"  do-doini6. 
"  huthisi. 

**  na-n-ioM  ria. 
"cum. 

briatra  ndiabttlta  na  n-iabu{. 
•»«, 

"docitredar. 
"d-ezamloMt 
"naek  alainn. 

Omitted  in 
*do-foidhre. 
«fech. 


"  na-dochatr-60. 
"  ad-diaidh. 
"  do-fnlaing  «e. 
"shine, 
"a-righ  dhe. 
fen. 

".**  Omitted  in  Eg. 

**  gadi  lictubair  ele  doni  dibail. 

''nasardha. 

"tie  H8. 

*  fod-lamhaifr-ai. 
"oir  adetr. 
**gw  traagh. 
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7-fecliatd  an-fuil  do-M  g-or  cennacb  T-fechotd  an-Mach  dob-ail  do 
fagatZ  do-chind  na  fola*  T-smuainidh  *  bo  a-meidhD.-tomais  na  derd 
7-tabra«i  grodh'  dona-neicht6-8o'  indiM  corab  a-figar*  an-ar- 
craidedaib*  mor  dobf'-sin  ua-fidair  isin  croich  tor-ar-ceand-si* 
7  AAeir  Job**  isin  vii  oabidil  nar-peeaig  ar-slanaigteoir *  ac-teeA( 
dar-cennach  7-cur  ^-imcuir  ak  ana-umla  fein  serui  ar-pecaig-ne  7- 
troma  or-caire'  7-6-fein  can  catVe.'  Adeir*  Bernord  mar-fecbaim 
an-aget^"*  Chmt  sa-croich  do-cfter  dam  cur-caof-s^  7-fiarfa^im  dit 
a-I'sa  ro-milis  "  cidh  "  imar-caddis"  7-cur-c6ra  subacAu<  "  do-denam 
iia-ca6i  o-do-oibr^is  sl^nti  am-bolgan  na-talman  dona-cinedechat6 " 
7-cur-8i'ni8  ar-peeaidh-ne  ris-an  crand "  c^ta  ac-damnad'*  an-diab«^Z 
7-ac-slanuga<2  in  domain  7  "-aire-An  bud  "  16r  do-slanugod  in"-dotnain 
do  pdisi  7  Adeir  B^fa  or"  Ldcas  mmxlaeh  "  an-faicenn  tfi  hdoAachi 
mi'-trocairech  an-popm7  iubuZtaid"  ac-tabairt"*  imat"  bis  ndocratd 
don-tigerna  nem-uurch6idee&  .i."  ac-a  (fo  32b)  crochcu^  it«r  da- 
gattaide  "  7-ac-cenga?  a  "-lamb  7-a-cbo8  **  don  crond  ce«fa  7-ac-tabatrt " 
b^  d6"  co-hopann  7-do  cboimett  seisin  **  a-spiratf*  sa-croich  tamall 
can  bis  do-fagaiZ  7-nf-do-grad  {isagaW  do'^-fein-D-sin"  aeht  dom^tu- 
gud  ar-slanti-ne  and  fein  co-martanach."  7  Adetr  JeoronimiM  cindui 
fitiu  neeh  siubocos  do-denam  7"-cin  dera  do-dortod  an-tan  smuaines 
slegh  an-doill  **  do-oslacu<2  tseib  ant-slanaigteora  **  7  Adeir  AngtuUn 
7  Gregoir  a-moralibiM  nar-gab  d(a  on-a-mac  diles"  do-bi  can-cair 
can-a-cur  tar-cenn  ar-coire-ne  6s-indaind  dobf"  an"-cair  co-ni6r. 
7"  Adeir  'Bernard  curab  ord  do-fulaing  Christ  a-crochad  sa-croich 
docMm*"  a-faicsina  do-cacA  sen"  7-is-ard  an-comorc  do-rindi  s£  ac- 
iarrad  fortaekUi  or  "-an-at Air**  duinne  7-do-doirt  dera  imda"  mar- 
eisimplair  don  duine  do-denam  aithrigi  oo-buan  marthanach  7-a** 
Adeir  Bernard  do-foillsu/  CArt«(  a-tseb  duit  a-duine  do**  leigen  a- 
ruin   nut**  7-da-graduga(2  mar-do-groda^  se  t&  7-do-foiIlm'^t(<i 

'  na-fola-sin. 

'  nnuintigh.  *  do-ao-co-Iiuth  gaeh  aile  gradh  ata  agat&h. 

*  a-figur-8o-in-bur-craidi6A. 

*dobi  si-sin  in-a-figur  lain  croith  tar-bur  cenn-si. 

**The  reference  to  Job  is  a  gross  error,  surely  due  to  an  omission  on  the  part 
of  the  copyist  who  is  perhaps  quoting  from  a  commentary  on  Job. 

*  slanicidh.  '  do. 

'  do-gab  86  cagi  gin  gu-roibh  oatr  ann  fen. 

*  7  adnr.  '<>  ina  aiged  or  Crtsf. 
"  ro-milis  ar  ae.  "  cad  far  caidhitu, 
"forbailtotM.  "don.cinedhaeA. 

"  croith.  '*  damnagod 

"  gitrub  aire-sin  a-tiagema  budh.  "  or-in. 
'•do-cheaadh  sa  a-t-imar.  **  Beda. 
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much  celebrated  title  that  was  given  Him,  to  wit;  "Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, King  of  the  Jews  " ;  and  the  lots  that  his  tormentors  cast 
for  his  garments;  and  the  many  forms  of  the  infliction  of  death 
which  were  prepared  for  Him."  And  Saint  Bernard  says  that  "  it 
is  difiBcult  for  one  to  be  guilty  of  lust  when  under  the  crown  of 
thorns,  for  there  are  glovee  on  thy  hands  and  a  crown  of  thorns 
on  the  head  of  Christ  forever." 

Saint  Bernard  says  that  fiercely  waa  thy  body  assailed,  0  Christ, 
from  without,  and  bitterly  did  it  suffer  from  within,  since  both 
ways  didst  Thou  suffer.  And  Augustine  says  in  his  book  on 
Virginity;  "Behold  the  wounds  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  believe  in 
the  spears  of  blood  of  the  Besurrection,  and  see  the  blood  that  re- 
deemed us,  and  behold  the  reward  which  He  was  pleased  to  receive 
for  that  blood,  and  consider  the  measure  wherewith  He  dispensed 
charity,  and  show  love  for  these  things,  in  order  that  this  image 
may  be  in  our  hearts,  as  that  love  was  manifested  on  the  cross  for 
our  sakes." 

And  Job  says  in  the  seventh  chapter,  that  our  Saviour  did  not  sin 
in  coming  to  redeem  us,' but  that  He  humbled  Himself,  and  bore 
the  bitterness  of  our  sins  and  the  weight  of  our  offenses,  although 
He  Himself  was  blameless.  Bernard  says:  "When  I  look  at 
Christ  on  the  cross,  it  seems  to  me  that  He  weeps,  and  I  ask  Thee, 
0  most  sweet  Jesus,  why  weepest  Thou?  It  would  be  more  fitting 
to  rejoice  than  to  weep,  for  Thou  hast  wrought  healing  unto  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  nations;  and  Thou  didst  spread 
out  our  sins  on  the  tree  of  torment,  confounding  the  devil,  and 


"  suiigel.  "  iubulta. 

*  tobotrt  **exa.m\aehi  bais.  Omitted  in  Eg. 

»(ia  omitted  in  Eg.,  gidelhibh.  **a-cho8  7-a-lain. 

"buugod.  "Bi-ein, 

''sptret.  ^  aimair  8«eg^2ta. 

"  >%,  Eg.  The  us.  of  Rennes  originally  bad  dom  which  a  later  hand  has  cor- 
rected to  do. 

"OmitUd  in  Eg.  "Omitted  in  Eg. 

"Omitted  in  "daill. 

**8lainicidh.  "  dilu*  necA. 

»  dobi  sL  '•Omitted  in  Eg. 

*  com.  "  ten  doine. 
"  fortacAl  in  athor. 

**cum-a-cnimnieh  dninne  7-Gam-aitrtghe  do-denum  dor«r  am  iaimlarndh. 

**  Sie,  MS.  ama-fotlugudh  do-tolxnrf  feaa  ruin  duit. 
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creehta  a-chos'  7-a-lam '  ar-in-adbarr  c^tna.  Adeir  Ambrocitu  each  * 
oomrad  ata  ar-o^d  Chrwt  curab-gruamda  aerb  hi  *  docum '  an-duine 
do-clueined  tL-pecad  fein '  7-nf-dlegar  *  s6I^  oorpdo  do-heth  a-timcill 
a-leghta  7- Adeir  Au^iuttn  nacA  ail  le-Dfa  an-popw/  do-roind  aeht 
a-mbeth  aici  an-a-ienur  6«-an-a-enur  *  do-cendug*  iat  7-adeir  f68 
curab  dfles  do  cummagad  p&isi  Christ  dortod  d«r*  7-craidhi'°  do- 
n«rtugad  7-gruaidi  do-fliuchoul  7-corp  do-anmfandugad  "*  Adeir 
Axigtutin "  6-o68ad "  Christ  do  "-congmail  a-t-craidhi "  oo-hin- 
drecA"  cmmueeh  nf-fuil  cair  da-troma  gabi«"  nert  ort"  7-teithead 
cacA  uile  peacad  uait  co-himl&n  "  Ad^r  Bernard  curab  "  imda  c6sadh  " 
tucad  or  cru("  am-a-sanntugad  on-diahal  7-am-a-brath  o-Ilid& 
7-ac-fulang  each  aadlecht  ele  ar-lar  nan  lubu/.  7-ai-tabrad  freagra 
orra  7-do-curtaidi  cdsta  air  7-do-beired  sin  solseit  7-do  '*-beired  slainti 
do-dainib  **  7-do-hullmmyte  easlainte  d6-fein  "  7-doni'd  "  8eanm6ir  " 
7-nf  hestide"  ris  7-do-8enmorad  an-umla  7-do-beirtaighi  freagrata 
dimsacha  air  7-doiifthi  ithimrad  air  7-ni-denadh  (fo  32c)  ithimradh 
ar-necA  7-adertaighi  ris  oom-bi'd  "  diabIat<ieeAt  aici  7-do  "-sgrisad  an- 
diablau^ecAt"  7-do-bered  tidlaicti"  amach  7-do-fuilDged  aitbisi**  7- 
donfd"  arrdamainti  **  ar  na-loeUaib  7-do-daingniged  na-nem-IocAAi 
7  Do  "-glacadh  h6  fa-dered  o-jdbu&ib"  7-do-claidhedar  he  mor-do- 
fetadar  7-do-cengIadar  hi  7-do-comgabadar  do  seiledhaib  d6  7-do- 
Bcidrsetor"*  h£"  7-do-cfaomdamnadar  h6  it«r-da"-gataigi  8a''-croich 
7  do-fulaing**  roime**-Bin  each  cumgaeh**  da "-fuotr "  a-m-broind  a- 
matar  7-in-a-hueht  T-a-mainds^r  an-asail  a-n-^aighib  crina  ar-na- 
caithem  roime**  o-d»inib  bocA^a  7-ar-tethedA  leis  san-egept"  7-ar- 
fagat/gorta  ann-ea-fSaaeh  da-chuidecAtain  7-ac''-fagai2  a-ssnta'sa- 


*a-co«u  *a-Iama. 
*gac  ten.  *M. 

*  da-eisimlorudh  don  duine  a-peetutt  fen  do-chain«th. 

*  ni  do-dlegur.  'osa-in-a-enar, 

'do-cennaid  ge.  'dera  do  dortadh. 

"gruaidhi  do-fliucbcxi  7-corp  d-ain{ainniug(u2  7  craidhi  do-nertagad. 
"  AagiMtin  acao  in-8ldn<i  .i.  cesadh.        "re.  "a-cridhi. 
"co-binnrecA  7-a-8uile  co-cuimneeA  .1.  ni  full  druis  na  dimiM  na-saint  na  cair 

ele  gabiu. 

'*isin  crtdhi  a-cometecha  cuimne  cuta  crist  7  co-teithinn  gaeh  rule  cumaeAte 
peeaidh  aadha  7. 

"curob.  "examla  ar-'in  tiagerna  nembutircboidee&. 

"dallmAui^A  daine  cam-tilatn(i.       "fein,  omitted  in  Eg. 

"  doni.  "  aenmoir  7  doberelA  theciue  7  ni-heis(i. 

"  bi.  "  eisen  ti-Bgriaad  na-ndiabai. 

» tidhloioe.  **  aitbia. 
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eaving  the  world;  and  for  this  reason  thy  Passion  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  heal  the  world."  And  Bede  says,  commenting  on  the 
Evangelist  Luke:  "Dost  thou  see  the  pitiless  rigor  of  the  Jewish 
people,  inflicting  a  multitude  of  horrible  deaths  on  the  innocent 
Lord,  even  crucifying  Him  between  two  thieves,  and  binding  his 
hands  and  feet  to  the  tree  of  torture,  and  putting  Him  to 
death  straightway?  And  yet.  He  kept  his  spirit  a  while  on  the 
cross  without  dying;  and  not  out  of  love  of  the  world  for  Himself 
did  He  do  this,  but  to  increase  our  healing  in  it  forever." 

And  Jerome  says:  "How  can  one  rejoice,  and  not  rather  shed 
tears,  when  he  thinks  of  the  spear  of  the  blind  man  opening  the 
Saviour's  side?  "  And  Augustine  says,  and  Gregory,  too,  in  "  Mor- 
alibus,"  that  God  did  not  accept  satisfaction  from  His  own  Son, 
who  was  sinless,  without  first  sending  Him  to  suffer  because  of 
our  sins,  since  great  was  our  guilt.  And  Bernard  says,  that  Christ 
suffered  his  Crucifixion  high  on  the  cross,  in  order  to  make  Him- 
self visible  to  every  one,  and  loud  was  the  cry  He  made,  when 
calling  on  his  Father  for  help  for  us;  and  He  shed  many  tears 
as  an  example  to  man  to  do  lasting,  persevering  penance.  And 
Bernard  says :  "  Christ  laid  open  his  side  to  thee,  0  man,  to  place 
his  affection  before  thee,  that  He  might  be  loved  as  He  loves  thee ; 
for  the  same  reason  He  showed  the  wounds  of  his  feet  and  hands." 

Ambrose  says  that  every  discourse  concerning  the  Passion  of 
Christ  should  be  gloomy  and  sad,  to  the  end  that  man  may  mourn 
his  sins;  and  likewise,  that  bodily  comfort  should  be  absent  when 
reading  of  it.  And  Augustine  says :  "  It  pleaseth  not  God  to 
divide  the  people,  but  that  they  should  be  as  one  with  Him, 
since  it  is  as  oae  He  redeemed  them."  And  he  says  further,  that 
it  is  fitting  when  one  is  mindful  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  to  shed 
tears,  and  to  strengthen  the  heart,  to  wet  the  cheeks,  and  to 
weaken  the  flesh.  Augustine  says:  "By  keeping  the  suffering 
of  Christ  rightly  in  thy  heart,  remember,  there  is  no  sin,  however 
grievous,  that  will  gain  strength  over  thee,  but  every  sin  will 
leave  thee  entirely." 

"doni.  "orgaminte. 
"toreUi  so  nilc  do-ftUcadh  o-itbiJaib  (, 
"docom-sgiuraadar.  "  Omitted  in  Eg. 

"<ia,  omitted  in  £1;.,  gadoigtfr. 

isin  croich  mar  is-mo  do  f Aadar  7  do-fulaing. 
**  gqeh  cumgocA  roime  so.  "  Omitted  in  Eg. 

"o-dAinAh  ele  bochta  roime.  "  ann-san  eighipt 

"or.  "a-stenta  do-fen  ann-sa-tempoll. 
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temp«r  ona-doct«rib'  ainmfesacA.  ac-tagra  ris  7-h^  e61ach'  7-ac- 
gabail  poicci  iiidds*  aa&iiacht  7-h6  ac-a-broth  7-ac-eistecA<  Peiwr* 
ac-a-s^na  an-ainisir  a-cesto  7-ac-fecham*  na-coroine  spine  ac'-a- 
hiillmugatMi  «utgi  7-ac-faic8in  '  an '  matail  pwrpwre  uime '  sa  pretuir 
,i.  an-inad  na-cowiwrle*  ungidi  7-ac-faicsin clodfaa  congmala  a-ball'* 
san-inad  re-n-ab«ror  "  clauarie  "  locus  7-an-aidhchi&  "  7-a-liib  "  7 
an-anisidendacAt  7-an-amac^ndacA<  ar-fed  a-seisi "  ac-fulang  dochar  " 
7  "-cumgad  duinne  6-ld"  a-genewina  co-Id  "  a-ccs<a  7  "-andliyed  ar  corp- 
-ne  aici-sin  "  ac-a-fulang  an-a-corp-fein.  Oir  "  dob-imda  dochar  "  7- 
tribloid  "  ac  Christ  ac  "-a-fula?ig  tar-ar-cenn-ne  "  co-bda  na-croiche 
7-adetr  casidortu  cret  far  sentaigbetor  na-hiubu/  his  do-tabairt "  don 
nech  do-athbe6ga^  na-matVb  7-do-osIaic  "  na-geimlena  "  do-pecachat& 
an-domain  co-himlan  7-adeir  Adeir""  maighisder  na-sdarVe  00**- 
tatrrngidis  cailgi  ua-coroiTie  spine  fuil  chind  ant-sldnicid "  ar  fad  a- 
cijid  "  7-a-droma  7  "-a-da-teb  "  andas  7-co-toirrngidi8  ingne  "  cromad 
na-sgriursodl  *^  croicend  a-tseib  7-a-droina  docum  "-a-chind  bidm-cur 
comli'nad  "  le-chele  a-corp"  do-braenaib  7-do-brointib  fola  tecAtaidti 
on-a-baithis  conuici-a-bondaib  7-adeir  (fo  32d)  Adeir*'  Bernard 
curab  m6r  do-gruamdacA<  do-fulaing  Christ  sa-crand  cista  tar-ar- 
cenn-ne  indus  citr-cennaigh  "  86  grodh  do-fagat^  uainne  co-himar- 
cracb  "  Adeir  Ambrosius  nar-Utad  an-cined  dsenna  do-chennacfa  aeht 
monbud  m6  umhla  a-cennaig  ina  diraus  a  millti  ar  "-tosach  riamh." 
7  Adetr  Grigoir  mona-fuUnged  Christ  pian  an-mesarda"  ac-a-c6sad 
n&eh  sserfeti  an-ei?ied  doenna  6-na-pianaib     do-tuilledar  ac-denam 

'  a-Bsnta  do-fen  ann-M-tempoH. 
'docturacAla.  'iulmar. 
'iudais  asariocAt.  'Peduir. 
'faicsin.  Omitted  in  Eg. 

"  7-in-inatail  purpair  euge  7-a-gabail  na-purpatre  uime. 

*  comairle.  '°  faicsin  a-croithi  7  clodlia  a-ball  do  con^ail. 

"R.,  abur.  "ckuaire  locus  cugi. 

"  an-aidhcAe  7-a-16.  "  Omitted  in  Eg. 

"a-aisi  7-a-8amre<A  7-an-geimrad  ac-fulang  gac  dochatr. 

"  7-gac  cumgatd.        •  "  lo. 

"  7-8iethar  7-docttr  7-truailfe  ar  ar-corp  ndtena-ne  aigi. 

"7.  "'triboloide  dochraufe. 

»  da-fnlang.  "  cenn-ne  do-cinelat6A  ezamla  b&is  co-baa. 

"  tobatrt  '*  do-8gail. 

"an-geimZech.  ^Sic,  ue. 

**  com  gur  tatrngidar.  "  in-tiagfrna. 

»toibh.  "Omitted  in  £ir. 

**  Omitted  in  £<;.  sgiunadh. 

"  cum.  "  gur-linadar. 
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Bernard  says  that  many  were  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  Christ 
in  his  temptation  by  the  devil,  and  after  his  betrayal  by  Judas, 
and  when  enduring  every  other  wrong  amongst  the  Jews.  And 
He  gave  no  answer  to  them,  but  torments  were  inflicted  upon  Him; 
and  while  He  brought  solace  and  health  to  mankind,  He  procured 
ill-health  for  Himself;  He  preached,  but  He  was  not  listened  to; 
He  taught  humility,  but  received  haughty  answers ;  He  was  cal- 
umniated, but  He  did  not  calumniate  anyone;  He  was  told  that 
He  was  possessed  of  devils,  whereas  He  drove  out  the  devils; 
He  bestowed  gifts,  and  bore  reproaches;  He  defended  the  accused 
and  fortified  the  innocent.  Finally  He  was  seized  by  the  Jews, 
and  they  overpowered  Him,  since  they  were  able  to  do  so,  and 
they  tied  Him  and  fastened  Him  with  ropes  and  they  scourged 
Him,  and  bound  Him  between  two  thieves  on  the  cross. 

Before  that.  He  suffered  every  distress,  in  the  womb  of  His 
Mother  and  on  her  breast;  and  in  the  manger  of  the  ass,  clad 
in  old  garm^ts  that  had  been  worn  out  by  poor  men  before  Him; 
and  her  flight  into  Egypt  with  Him;  and  the  hunger  she  endured 
to  accompany  Him  in  the  desert;  and  receiving  denials  in  the 
temple  from  the  ignorant  doctors  who  were  arguing  with  Him 
who  was  full  of  wisdom;  and  accepting  the  kiss  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
who  wag  betraying  him,  and  giving  ear  to  Peter  who  was  denying 
Him  at  the  time  of  His  suffering;  and  looking  on  the  crown 
of  thorns  as  they  were  getting  it  ready  for  Him;  and  beholding 
the  mantle  of  purple  that  was  about  Him  in  the  prctorium,  that 
is,  in  the  place  of  evil  counsel;  and  in  the  place  which  is  called 
Calvariae  locus,  looking  upon  the  nails  that  were  to  fasten  his 
limbs. 

Night  and  day  He  experienced  inhospitality  and  ill-treatment 
during  the  courae  of  His  life,  enduring  ills  and  tortures  for  our 
sakes  from  the  day  of  His  birth  to  the  day  of  His  Passion,  and 
suffering  the  unrighteousness  of  our  bodies.  For,  many  were  the 
trials  and  tribulations  which  Christ  had  to  suffer  for  our  sakes, 
even  unto  death  on  the  cross.  And  Cassiodorus  says:  "Why  did 
the  Jews  unite  to  inflict  deatii  on  Him  who  brought  the  dead  back 
to  life,  and  loosed  the  fetters  of  the  sinners  of  the  whole  world  ?  " 

"Omitted  in  EJy.  "Sic,  Ma  "cenn«/A. 

**  co-cllies(inadl  mor  gradhach  gradh  duthTocAfiich  d-fagbat7  o-craidhi  na 
daine  7. 

Omitted  in  E;.  "  mi-dlistinaeb. 

**pia«Mnih  dlistinaeAa. 
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tLti^-peeaig*  7  Adeir  fi3s  so'-gein  bett  be6  cuimneocbat'  mH  ant- 
Bffithar  faair  Chritl  tar'-mo-cend*  ac-aenmoir  7-aa-popu/  geindtlidhi 
ac-tagra  ria  7-ac-dortad '  dor  co-foighidee&  ac-clai*  eamacht*  an- 
diabatV  7-ac  denam  treigenais  7-uarnaighti '  7-farecraiB  7-cuim- 
neochat  f^e  *  an-adegar  7-aD-galar  *  ger  *  faair  tar  mo-cenn  *  7-mf- 
toil  tslanaighti  na-crecAt-ao  mice  Bin"  7"-m6ran  mf-trocatre  ele  aneh- 
eider  do-atrem." 


'  Omitted  in  Eg.  *peeeA. 

*  gibet  be6  do-cuimneocha<2.  *  dom>chinn. 
'  ac-fulaing  co-foigidecA  7  a-dortad  a-der  aclai. 

*  cumae&ta.  '  (uirocrui  7  uumat^Att. 

*  fo«  air  «e  seilidha  7-galur.  *-*  Omitted  in  Eg. 

"  Omitted  in  Eg.  "  7  maiUe  so  moran.  "  twem. 
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And  the  Master  of  Sentenoes  eays,  tiiat  the  prides  of  tiie  crown 
of  thorns  drew  blood  from  the  head  of  the  Saviour  down  along 
fais  head  and  his  back  and  his  sides;  and  that  tiie  bent  nails  of 
the  scourges  tore  the  skin  away  from  his  side  and  his  back,  up 
to  his  head;  so  that  his  body  was  all  covered  with  drops  end 
/Irippings  of  blood  which  came  oozing  from  head  to  foot.  And 
Bernard  says  that  great  was  the  agony  Christ  endured  on  the  tree 
of  suffering  for  our  sakee,  in  order  &at  He  might  purchase  our 
love  and  poee^  it  in  abundance.  Ambrose  saye  that  the  human 
race  could  not  ha>e  been  redeemed  unless  by  a  humility  greater 
than  the  pride  that  first  destroyed  it.  And  Gregory  says:  "If 
Christ  had  not  borne  immoderate  suffering  during  his  Passion, 
the  human  race  could  not  have  been  saved  from  the  punishment  it 
deserved  for  committing  sin."  And  he  says  further :  "  So  long 
88  I  live,  I  will  be  mindful  of  the  greatness  of  the  suffering 
which  Christ  bore  for  my  sake,  while  teaching,  and  the  gentiles 
arguing  with  Him ;  and  shedding  tears  patiently  when  overcoming 
the  power  of  the  devil,  and  while  fasting  and  praying  and 
watching."  And  further,  "  I  will  remember  the  spittle,  and  the  se- 
vere illness  He  assumed  for  my  sake;  and  His  unwillingness  to  be 
relieved  of  those  tortures;  and  much  other  mercilessness  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  enumerate." 

(ZV  bt  etmtauned  m  lA«  i/tme  nwnber.) 

GSOBOB  W.  HOET. 
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The  Catholic  Encyclopaedia.   New  York,  Robert  Appleton  Com- 
pany, Vol.  vm. 

All  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Encyclopaedia  would  realize  tiie 
promises  made  when  the  work  was  begun  have  long  since  been  laid 
to  rest.  In  fact,  the  Encyclopaedia  has  already  become  a 
necessity  to  scholars  and  to  men  in  public  life ;  the  wonder  is  how 
we  managed  to  get  along  without  a  Catholic  Encylcopaedia  for 
so  long  a  time.  The  Church,  in  English  speaking  countries 
especially,  has  been  persistently  maligned,  her  history  has  been 
falsified,  her  doctrines  misrepresented  and  her  practices  and 
institutions  caricatured.  The  wellsprings  of  English  literature 
have  been  poisoned  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  and  while 
apologists  have  explained  and  controversialists  have  triumphantly 
answered  the  calumnies  hundreds  of  times,  still  even  well-meaning 
men  outside  the  Church  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  the  truth. 
Catholic  priests  and  Catholic  writers  grew  tired  of  explaining  the 
same  things  over  and  over;  and  so  multitudes  of  our  young  people 
grew  up  in  our  public  schools  and  universities  believing  all 
manner  of  imtruths  about  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Catholic 
Encyclopaedia,  however,  is  rendering  ignorance  of  this  kind  in- 
excusable for  the  future. 

The  volume  before  us  is  particularly  rich  in  historical  articles 
dealing  with  matters  that  have  been  persistently  misrepresented. 
The  article  on  Innocent  III,  from  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Michael 
Ott,  O.S.B.,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  fair-minded  historians  of 
the  period.  The  article  on  the  Inquisition  tells  the  whole  truth, 
whether  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  The  evident  candor  of  the  author 
as  well  as  the  documentary  evidence  submitted  in  connection  with 
every  point  under  discussion  can  scarcely  fail  to  bring  conviction 
to  the  seeker  after  truth.  The  article  should  prove  effective  in 
laying  the  many  ghosts  that  have,  during  the  past  few  centuries, 
haunted  this  subject.  Speaking  of  the  suppression  of  heresy 
during  the  first  twelve  centuries,  the  author  concludes,  after  sub- 
mitting his  evidence:  "Hence,  the  occasional  ezecations  of 
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heretics  during  this  period  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  arbitrary 
action  of  individual  rulers,  partly  to  the  fanatic  outbreaks  of  the 
over-zealous  populace,  and  in  no  wise  to  ecclesiastical  law  or  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities."  More  strenuous  means  were  used  at 
a  later  date  and  Father  Blotzer  does  not  hesitate  to  set  forth 
the  actual  transactions  of  the  inquisition,  nor  does  he  seek  to 
shelter  the  guilty  from  the  blame  which  is  due  to  them.  Catholic 
students  attending  non-Catholic  colleges  and  universities  will  find 
in  such  articles  as  the  Inquisition  and  the  Investiture  the  means 
of  refuting  the  many  offensive  assertions  which  are  frequently 
heard  in  class-rooms  of  Medieval  history  in  these  institutions.  A 
multitude  of  readers  throughout  the  English  speaking  world  will 
naturally  turn  to  the  articles  on  Ireland,  Irish  Literature,  and  the 
Irish  in  countries  other  than  Ireland.  In  like  manner  the  article 
on  Italy  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  Catholics  throughout 
the  world  who  have  not  had  time  to  study  its  history  in  formal 
volumes. 

Volume  IX,  Laprade-Mass.  The  legal  profession  will  naturally 
be  interested  in  the  article  Law.  The  Church  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  preserving  Boman  law  and  adjusting  it  to  modem 
needs.  But  the  interest  in  this  article  will  not  be  confined  to 
professional  readers.  There  are  so  many  questions  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  which  the  concept  of  law  plays  a  leading  part  that  every 
thoughtful  reader  will  be  glad  to  have  at  hand  in  convenient 
form  reliable  information  concerning  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
Church.  The  scope  of  the  article  is  shown  by  its  several  sub- 
divisions: The  Concept  of  Law,  Obligation  Imposed  by  Law. 
Classification  of  Laws,  constitute  the  general  theme,  which  is 
treated  by  Father  Cathrein,  S.  J.  Canon  Law  embraces  the 
following  subdivisions:  General  Notions  and  Divisions,  Canon 
Law  as  a  science.  Sources  of  Canon  Law,  Historical  Development 
of  Texts  and  Collections,  Codification,  Ecclesiastical  Law,  The 
Principal  Canonists.  This  division  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bou- 
dinhon  of  the  Institut  Catholique,  Paris.  The  infiuence  of  the 
Church  on  Civil  Law,  written  by  Dr.  Shaefer,  is  arranged  under 
the  following  heads:  Slavery,  Paternal  Authority,  Marriage, 
Wills  and  Testaments,  Property  Eights,  Contracts,  Prescriptions, 
Legal  Procedure,  Legislation,  Government  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  Sacred  Scripture  in  Legislation.  Common  Law  is  treated 
by  the  Honorable  John  W.  Willis.   The  Moral  Aspect  of  Divine 
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Law,  is  from  the  pen  of  Father  Slater,  S.J.  Intematioiial  Law 
is  dealt  wi<^  by  the  Honorable  Walter  Qeorge  Smith.  Natural 
Law  is  treated  by  Dr.  James  J.  Fox  under  the  following  headings : 
Its  Essence,  the  Contents  of  the  Natural  Law,  the  Qualities  of 
the  Natural  Law,  Our  Ejiowledge  of  the  Natural  Law.  The 
final  division  of  the  subject,  Boman  Law,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Kelly.  Catechists  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
the  Liturgical  articles  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Adrian  Fortescue, 
especially  those  on  Liturgical  Books  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Mass. 

Volume  X,  Mass-Newman.  The  article  on  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  by  Dr.  J.  Pohle,  presents  the  subject  under  the  following 
sub-heads:  The  Dogmatic  Doctrine  of  the  Mass  and  Practical 
Questions  Concerning  the  Mass.  The  clear  exposition  of  the  whole 
subject  contained  in  these  pages  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
rranoTuig  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  many  otherwise  well-meaning 
and  inteligent  non-Catholics.  But  the  article  will  be  used 
especially  by  the  teachers  who  would  conscientiously  pr^are  them- 
selves for  the  instruction  of  our  Catholic  youth  concerning  this 
central  act  of  Catholic  worship.  The  article  on  the  History  pf 
Medicine  is  full  of  interest  not  only  for  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  but  for  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  advancement  of  science  and 
in  the  splendid  work  tibat  her  distinguished  sons  have  accomplished 
in  this  field.  The  article  on  Metal  Work  in  the  Service  of  the 
Church  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  manual  training  as  a  modem  innovation.  Today, 
we  seek  to  train  the  child  to  use  his  hands  for  purely  selfi^ 
motives,  but  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  love  of  God  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  beauty  of  His  house,  lent  skill  to  the  hand 
of  the  toiler,  while  at  the  same  time  the  social  side  of  his  nature 
was  developed.  The  present  stirring  events  in  Mexico  will  cause 
many  to  turn  for  information  to  the  able  article  of  Father  Grivelli, 
Professor  of  General  History  in  the  Listituto  Cientifico,  City  of 
Mexico.  The  article  on  Miracle  is  very  timely,  since  it  has  become 
the  fashion  in  our  day  not  only  to  deny  miracles  performed  by 
the  saints,  but  to  reject  even  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
as  antecedently  improbable. 

Thomas  Edwabd  Shiblds. 
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Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  edited  by  James  Hastings, 
M.  A.,  D.  D.,  etc.  New  York,  Scribners,  1911.  Vol.  m. 
Burial — Confessions,  Pp.  xvi,  901. 

The  third  rolume  of  this  learned  and  valuable  publication 
maintains  the  standard  of  scholarship  set  by  the  first  and  second 
volumes.  It  contains  articles  on  anthropological,  philological, 
archaeological  and  ethnological  topics  connected  with  religion, 
written  by  the  most  eminent  authorities  and  brought  up  to  date 
as  far  as  information  and  criticism  are  concerned.  Among  the 
articles  by  Catholic  writers  are  "  Charms  and  Amulets  (Vedic)  " 
by  Dr.  Boiling  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America;  "Charms 
and  Amulets  (Muhammadan),"  by  Baion  Carra  de  Yauz; 
"Coleridge,"  by  Dr.  Byan  of  St.  Bernard's  Seminary,  Bochester, 
N.  Y.;  "Church,  Doctrine  of  (Eoman  Catholic),"  by  Father 
Thurston,  S.  J.  In  the  discussion  of  topics  which  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  pure  scholarship,  and  in  the  articles  such  as  Father 
Thurston's,  in  which  the  Catholic  point  of  view  is  set  forth 
authoritatively,  the  Catholic  student  will  find  nothing  that  he 
can  object  to.  In  those  questions,  however,  where  scholarship  and 
theological  orthodoxy  are  intermingled,  in  questions  of  a  "  mixed  " 
character,  if  the  expression  is  permissible,  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  color  is  given  to  facts,  and  interpretations  of  facts  are 
introduced  in  a  manner  which  cannot  but  be  displeasing  to 
Catholic  readers.  The  articles  on  philosophy,  are,  on  the  whole, 
above  criticism.  By  way  of  exception,  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  "  Conditional  Immortality "  disappoints  us  with  the  meager 
statement  that  "  Among  the  Jews  some  Babbia,  notably  Maimonides, 
held  that  the  wicked  would  not  live  forever."  Behind  the  phrase 
"some  Eabbis"  is  an  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  Jewish 
religious  thought  in  medieval  times.  Turning  to  the  article  on 
"  Censorship  "  we  find  an  interesting  account  of  present-day  law 
and  practice  on  the  part  of  civil  authorities — Catholic  censorship 
is  to  be  discussed  under  the  title  "Index" — ^but  surely  there  is 
a  glaring  inconsistency  between  the  abrupt  condemnation  of 
censorship  of  boolra  "it  is  impracticable,  it  is  inadvisable"  and 
the  approval  of  censorship  of  plays.  The  reasons  adduced  for 
the  control  of  dramatic  productions  should  hold,  a  pari,  in  the 
case  of  books  and  periodicals.  Finally,  in  the  article  on  "Casuistry  " 
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we  find  the  usual  refeienoe  to  the  contrast  between  the  Engliah 
and  the  Latin  temperament.  We  should  be  disappointed  if  we 
did  not. 

WlLUAU  TUBNEB. 


Certitude :  A  Study  in  Philosophy.  By  Rev.  Aloysius  Bother,  S.  J. 
St.  Louis,  Herder,  1911.    Pp.  94. 

The  preface  to  this  little  volume  is  a  model  of  brevity.  It  says 
"  The  following  pages  present  an  exposition  of  Certitude  according 
to  the  teaching  of  scholastics,  and  their  purpose  is  to  secure  a 
greater  esteem  and  love  for  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas." 
This  contains  a  promise  and  a  hope.  The  promise,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  fulfilled;  the  exposition  of  the  scholastic  doctrine  is  clear, 
accurate,  and  orderly.  We  are  not  so  certain  about  the  hope 
that  the  volume  will  secure  a  greater  esteem  and  love  for  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  There  is  in  the  author's 
treatment  of  this  important  topic  a  certain  scholastic  severity 
of  method  that  will  almost  inevitably  repel  all  except  the  convinced 
scholastic.  What  those  outside  the  scholastic  ranks  need  most 
is  training  in  close,  accurate  thinking.  But  what  they  are  most 
likely  to  take  to  is  just  the  opposite  kind  of  literature,  the  jour- 
nalistic, the  sprightly,  the  superficially  brilliant  lecture  or  popular 
exposition.  One  point  in  the  scholastic  exposition  the  author 
seems  to  have  missed.  He  would,  we  think,  succeed  better  in  his 
description  of  "  Moral  Certitude  in  the  wider  sense  "  if  he  referred 
to  the  two-fold  original  meaning  of  the  word  "moral."  "You 
are  morally  convinced,"  he  says,  perhaps  from  sad  experience, 
"  that  in  a  book  of  fair  proportions,  some  printing  mistakes  will 
be  found."  And  he  adds  "  This  quasi-certitude  is  called  '  moral ' 
because  actions  performed  with  such  mental  assurance  as  it  can 
give  us,  are  justified  before  the  tribunal  of  conscience."  A  flippant 
comment  might  be  that  the  actions  we  are  inclined  to  commit  after 
"  such  mental  assurance  "  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  an  abundant 
crop  of  typographical  errors  would  be  difficult  to  justify  in 
conscience.  The  more  serious  consideration  is  that,  according  to 
the  scholastics,  (e.  g.  Lorenzelli,  Institutiones,  I,  109)  the  foun- 
dation, or  motive,  of  this  kind  of  certitude  is  "modus  consuetus 
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agendi  hominum  intellectu  ac  libertate  utentium,"  and  has  no 
reference  to  moral  rectitude  or  "Justification  before  the  tribunal 
of  conscience." 

WlLUAU  TUBNEB. 


Tennyson:  Fifty  Poems,  1830-1864.  edited  by  J.  H.  Lobban, 
M.  A.  Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press.  New  York,  Q. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1910.    Pp.  xixiii,  299.    Price  75  cents. 

It  is  always  disappointing,  except  perhaps  in  an  anthology, 
to  be  presented  with  part  of  the  work  of  any  poet  whose  earthly 
career  has  come  to  an  end.  One  likes  to  take  him  all  in  all,  to 
trace  the  course  of  his  genius  from  the  first  stammerings  of  his 
muse  to  his  last  firmly-rounded  utterance ;  or,  as  may  well  happen, 
from  the  early  maturity  of  heart-felt  passion  or  pathos  or  patriotic 
fire  to  the  feeble  pipings  which  are  the  sure  mark  of  senile  decay. 
Nor  is  this  desire  for  wholeness  the  effect  of  merely  morbid 
curiosity:  there  are  valuable  literary  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  theory  of  development  in  a  poet  as  he  proceeds  from  youth 
to  age.  It  will  be  therefore  inferred  that  the  selection  given  in 
the  volume  now  under  review  is  not  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory. 
There  are,  however,  in  the  law  of  copyright,  apparently  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  limitations  which  the  editor  had  to 
impose  on  himself;  and,  this  granted,  it  may  be  at  once  said 
than  he  has  put  before  us  many  of  the  poems  which  show 
Tennyson  at  his  best.  We  have  Oetwne  and  The  Lotos-Eaters 
and  Ulysses,  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women  and  Locksley  Hall,  the 
Morte  d' Arthur  and  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  and  with  these,  several 
of  the  pieces  which  exemplify  Tennyson's  mastery  of  melody, 
his  depth  of  thought,  and  that  prophetic  vision  which  singles 
him  out  among  the  poets  of  the  Victorian  age.  It  is  on  the  whole 
a  notable  collection.  The  Introduction  is  in  excellent  taste,  and 
not  only  gives  us  an  account  of  Tennyson's  early  life  and  literary 
activities,  but  also  furnishes  a  fine  example  of  what  can  be  done 
in  comparative  criticism  by  a  man  who  knows  his  subject  in  its 
various  bearings.  The  Notes  are  brief,  but  illuminative.  Some 
people  may  ask  if  Tennyson  requires  annotation.  The  answer 
is  obvious:  he  does  indeed.  If,  for  example,  a  reader  who  does 
not  possess  a  liberal  education  involving  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
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mythology  and  of  biblical  history  as  well  as  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  is  set  down  before  the  bare  text  of  A  Dream  of  Fair 
Women,  how  hopelessly  will  he  flounder  for  the  poet's  meaning, 
how  utterly  lost  will  he  be  in  the  maze  of  historical  references. 
For  such  a  one  the  editor  of  these  selections  from  Tennyson  has 
supplied  the  information  that  makes  the  poem  intelligible,  and 
therefore  lightens  the  pleasure  that  is  to  be  derived  from  its 
perusal.  And  it  is  so  throughout.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
brought  out;  a  special  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  clearness  of 
the  type. 

P.  J.  Lennox. 


Voices  from  Erin  and  Other  Poems,  by  Denis  McCarthy;  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and 
Company,  1910.  Pp.  xi,  132.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

A  double  devotion,  to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  to  the  land 
of  his  adoption — that  is  the  note  that  dominates  throughout  this 
book  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  poems.  All  the  pent-up  longing  of  the 
exile  from  Erin  to  tread  once  more  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  to 
wander  by  the  streams,  to  hear  the  birds  singing  in  the  hedge- 
rows and  the  groves  of  his  sireland  here  finds  sweet  and  melodious 
expression;  nor  is  there  lacking  an  enthusiastic  display  of  that 
loyalty  to  the  American  flag  which  it  seems  to  inspire  in  everyone 
who  dwells  beneath  its  folds.  Facile  and  fluent  in  the  stringing 
together  of  rhymes,  Mr.  McCarthy  works  delightfully  the  simpler 
emotions.  He  seeks  to  plumb  no  depths,  to  expound  no  recondite 
philosophy,  to  briag  his  reader  through  no  psychological  mazes. 
He  understands  his  own  limitations,  and  he  therefore  comes  with 
a  message  of  which  there  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning.  His 
honest  and  manly  heart  beats  true  to  faith  and  fatherland  and 
the  sacredness  of  the  home.  He  is  a  close  observer  of  nature, 
too :  anyone  who  ever  dwelt  in  Tipperary  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
how  well  the  various  moods  of  the  wind  from  Slievenamon  are 
described  in  the  stanzas  devoted  to  the  portrayal  of  its  character 
as  it  is  successively  gentle,  gracious,  wailing,  roaring,  magic,  and 
lonesome.  The  prayer  that  concludes  a  very  beautiful  piece  is 
characteristic : 
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It  blows  acTOM  mj  mother's  gnre,  wherein  when  life  is  gone 
God  grant  that  I  naj  rest  beneath  the  wind  from  Slieve-na-mon  I 

An  appealing  note  of  pathos  underlies  such  poems  as  "  The 
Niobe  of  Nations,"  "The  Hills  o'  Carrickbeg,"  and  "In  the 
Fields  of  Ballinderry,"  which  suddenly  dianges  to  a  martial 
swell  in  "  The  Song  of  the  Bugle  "  and  "  The  Irish  on  Parade." 
Some  of  the  songs  sing  themselves.  "What  the  author  says  of 
"  The  Minor  Poet "  may  appropri&tely  be  applied  to  himself. 

He  may  not  wake  the  mighty  chords 

That  rouse  to  fury  and  to  fire, 
He  may  not  voice  in  vondrons  words 

The  soul's  supreme  desire. 

but  what  he  does  say  is  sweet  and  true  and  tender  and  straightway 
reaches  the  heart.  An  nnpretentions  book,  this,  bat  one  deserving 
of  high  commendation. 

P.  J.  Lennox. 


An  Anthology  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Age  of  Shakespeare,  chosen 
and  arranged  by  W.  T.  Young,  M.  M.  Cambridge:  at  the 
University  Press;  New  York:  G.  P.  Putman's  Sons.  1910. 
Pp.  IX,  307.   Price,  28.6d.,  net. 

A  foreword  to  this  volume  tells  us  that  the  Cambridge  Anth- 
ologies are  intended  for  the  general  reader,  not  for  the  professed 
student  of  literature.  In  the  preface  we  are  informed  tiiat  they 
aim  at  an  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  literature  and  literary 
history — to  drive  the  reader  back  to  the  works  themselves  and  to 
save  him  from  second-hand  judgments  derived  from  the  critic 
and  the  historian.  The  purpose  is  laudable  and  is  very  well 
carried  out.  The  voliime  has  eight  divisions  devoted  respectively 
to  lyric  poems,  descriptive  and  narrative  poems,  sonnets,  classical 
poems,  historical  poems,  reflective  and  moral  poems,  poetical 
addresses  and  satire.  There  is  also  a  one-page  glossary  of  obsolete 
or  difScult  words,  with  an  index  of  authors  and  index  of  first 
lines.  All  the  great  names  that  fill  the  specious  times  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  successor  are  here:  Bacon  and  Shakespeare, 
Sidney  and  Spenser,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Marlowe  and  Webster 
and  Ben  Jonson,  and  some  fifty  others,  many  of  whom,  in  another 
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era,  would  be  literary  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  How  copious 
the  exftracts  ere  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Shakespeare 
is  represented  by  forty  pieces,  Ben  Jonson  by  twenty-one,  Sidney 
by  twenty,  John  Fletcher  by  nineteen,  Drayton  by  seventeen,  and 
Spenser  by  sixteen.  Southwell  finds  his  place,  but  has  only  one 
piece,  "  The  Burning  Babe " — ^that  wonderful  allegory  of  which 
Ben  Jonson  said  to  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  that  "  if  he  had 
written  that  piece,  he  would  have  been  content  to  bum  many  of 
his  own  poems."  Southwell  is  eminently  quotable,  and  room 
might  have  been  found,  for  example,  for  his  "Dyer's  Phancy 
turned  to  a  Sinner's  Complainte  "  or  his  "  Thymes  goe  by  Tumes." 
One  loves  to  come  across  Drayton's  spirited  "  Ballad  of  Agincourt," 
whidi  is  but  too  little  known,  but  which  in  reality,  as  Sir  Phillip 
Sidney  said  of  Chevy  Chase,  stirs  the  heart  like  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet.  Lyly  is  well  in  evidence,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  for  his 
lyrics  have  a  perennial  freshness  and  grace.  A  place  is  very 
properly  given  to  Stevenson's  rollicking  drinking  song,  from 
Gammer  Ourton's  Needle,  "  I  can  not  eat  but  little  meat,"  which 
with  its  humor  and  its  lilt  and  swing  has  served  as  a  model  for 
many  a  Bacchanalian  ditty  since.  But  if  one  were  to  note  all 
the  good  things  here  provided,  it  would  mean  referring  to  pnu> 
tically  every  extract  in  the  volume.  The  collection  is  a  fine  one, 
and  seems  likely  enough  to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  the  editors  by 
making  the  reader  wish  for  more,  and  so  leading  him  on  to  a 
perusal,  perhaps  even  a  study,  of  the  works  themselves  of  which 
so  good  a  sample  is  here  brought  forward. 

P.  J.  Leknoz. 


World  Corporation;  by  King  Camp  Gillette;  the  New  England 
News  Company,  Boston.    Pp.  240. 

From  the  invention  and  successful  exploitation  of  a  safety  razor 
to  the  conception  and  organization  of  a  world  corporation,  is  a 
fairly  long  leap.  In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Gillette  gives  us 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  his  new  organization  (incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Arizona,  with  o£Bces  in  Boston)  describes  the 
automatic  labor  system  of  the  future,  and  points  out  the  wastes 
of  the  system  in  vogue  today.   World  Corporation  is  empowered 
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to  own  all  kinds  of  property,  real,  personal,  and  lepresentative, 
and  to  carry  on  all  kinds  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises. 
Its  organizer  hopes  that  ultimately  it  will  not  only  absorb  and 
control  all  the  economic  activities  of  the  world,  but,  "displace 
all  governments, — tear  down  the  barriers  of  caste  and  nationality, 
&nd  combine  in  one  brotherhood  all  tne  people  of  the  earth 
for  a  common  purpose"  (pp.  42-43).  Mr.  Gillette  admits  that 
his  expectations  sound  like  the  dream  of  a  Utopian  Socialist, 
but  maintains  that  his  World  Corporation  will  accomplish  by 
tried  and  scientific  methods  what  Socialism  seeks  to  bring  about 
by  revolution.  He  would  merely  extend  indefinitely  the  present 
movement  of  corporate  concentration,  imtil  we  should  have,  instead 
of  a  few  great  corporations  controlling  the  leading  industries 
of  one  nation,  one  corporation  managing  all  the  stable  and  staple 
industries  of  all  the  nations.  And  substantially  all  the  individuals 
in  the  world  would  ultimately  be  shareholders.  His  expectations 
seem  to  be  based  mainly  upon  these  assumptions:  the  larger 
the  corporation,  the  greater  is  its  stability,  its  economy,  its  lack 
of  friction;  and  the  smaller  is  its  liability  to  injury  through  the 
dropping  out  of  individuals,  and  its  possibility  of  control  by 
any  clique.  Mere  size,  with  the  accompanying  stability  and 
checks  and  balances,  would  prevent  managerial  autocracy.  Many 
persons  will,  however,  be  inclined  to  question  the  theory  that 
economy  of  operation  increases  indefinitely  with  the  size  of  a 
concern,  and  the  prediction  that  the  corporation  would  be  too 
large  to  come  under  the  domination  of  a  small  number  of  the 
shareholders  and  directors.  Size  in  this  matter  is  relative; 
undoubtedly  the  controlling  clique  would  have  to  be  more  numerous 
than  in  any  corporation  now  in  existence.  Nevertheless,  the  project 
as  worked  out  and  presented  by  Mr.  Gillette  in  these  pages  is 
by  no  means  as  extravagant  as  it  is  apt  to  seem  at  first  thought, 
and  its  author  is  not  a  mere  dreamer  but  a  hard  headed  and 
successful  man  of  business.  The  book  is  well  worth  reading. 

John  a.  Rtak. 
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La  vie  intemationale ;  par  le  Yicomte  Combes  de  Lestrade, 
cone^ndant  de  I'Institat;  Victor  Lecoffre;  Paris;  pp.  190. 

In  this  little  book  we  have  a  brief  description  of  the  most 
important  facts  and  conventions  which  go  to  make  up  the  inter- 
national life  of  the  world.  While  the  author  declares  at  the 
outset  that  the  analogy  between  the  individual  and  the  nation  may 
easily  be  overdrawn,  he  shows  throughout  the  course  of  the  work 
that  the  mutual  relations  and  the  interdependence  of  the  nations 
are  more  numerous  and  more  effective  than  most  of  us  are  apt 
to  think.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  chapters:  Introduction; 
International  Facts,  International  Laws,  and  the  International 
Spirit.  It  is  especially  timely  in  view  of  the  growing  tendency 
toward  the  discouragement  of  narrow  and  militant  nationalism, 
and  the  establishment  of  permanent  international  peace. 

John  A.  Rtak. 
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On  Tuesday  evening,  April  4,  1911,  before  the  Special  Child 
Study  Club,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  composed  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  particularly  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  ungraded 
schools  and  atypical  classes,  the  Beverend  Doctor  Thomas  E.  Shields 
delivered  an  interesting  lecture  upon  the  present-day  methods  of 
instruction  of  children.  He  criticised  the  phonic  or  word  method 
and  contended  lhat  it  had  the  tendency  to  fix  words  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  at  the  expense  of  thought,  drying  up  thought  at  the 
root.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  visual  and  the  auditory 
faculties  were  the  latest  in  development  and  were  not  the  sole 
means  of  educating  the  individual,  that  there  was  splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  reaching  the  soul  through  the  deeper  laid  and  earlier 
evolved  sense  of  touch,  for  instance.  He  advocated  a  process  of 
education  that  would  develop  real  knowledge  through  the  doing 
of  things.  He  instanced  the  case  of  Helen  Keller  as  typical  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  absence  of  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing.  The  Doctor  was  of  the  opinion  that  free  text  books, 
medical  inspection,  and  free  dentistry  were  unconscious  steps  to- 
wards socialism,  a  serious  invasion  of  the  home,  which  is  already 
the  object  of  too  many  disintegrating  forces  under  modem  condi- 
tion^ The  Doctor  had  little  sympathy  with  the  study  of 
eugenics,  reminding  his  hearers  that  the  magnificent  brute  speci- 
mens of  the  race  evaporated  without  leaving  an  impress,  that 
Divine  Providence  "fills  the  hungry  with  good  things,  while  the 
rich  he  sends  empty  away." 

Many  of  the  teachers  coincided  with  the  views  of  the  Doctor 
in  regard  to  the  abuses  under  the  phonic  or  word  method  and 
one  teacher  has  observed  that  ability  to  read  rapidly  in  the  third 
grade  could  exist  without  proper  appreciation  of  the  sense  em- 
bodied in  the  printed  page. 
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Summer  SchooL — The  Catholic  University  of  America. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  Summer  School  has  been  organized  in  order  to  give 
Catholic  teachers  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  t^e  facilities 
which  are  provided  in  the  University,  and  of  obtaining  under 
Catholic  auspices  whatever  may  be  helpful  to  them  in  their 
work. 

The  courses  here  offered  include  both  the  professional  subjects 
which  are  of  vital  importance  to  every  teacher  and  the  academic 
subjects  which  are  Tisually  found  in  the  school. 

Each  subject  is  treated  with  a  view  both  to  content  and  to 
method,  and  the  aim  throughout  is  to  base  educational  theory 
and  practice  on  Catholic  principles. 

The  schedule  of  courses  as  herein  announced  supersedes  all 
previous  announcements.  Other  courses  will  be  organized  if  a 
sufBcient  number  of  requests  are  received  in  time  to  permit  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  be  made. 

Students  should  register,  if  possible,  on  Saturday,  July  1.  The 
Summer  School  will  be  formally  opened  with  High  Mass  and 
sermon  on  Sunday,  July  2,  at  9  o'clock. 

DECBEES 

Tlie  Trustees  of  the  University  have  authorized  a  Normal  Insti- 
tute for  teaching  Sisters,  which  lay  women  also  may  attend,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University  and  under  its  direction. 
The  Summer  School  is,  in  reality,  the  first  step  towards  the 
realization  of  this  project.  Work  done  in  the  Summer  School 
will  count  towards  degrees  on  the  same  basis  per  hour  as  the  work 
to  be  done  in  the  future  Normal  Institute.  All  who  desire  aca- 
demic credits  will  be  required  to  take  examinations  at  the  end  of 
the  Svmmier  School  session. 

FEES 

The  fee  for  each  full  course  is  $10.  A  fee  of  $20  entitles  the 
student  to  all  the  courses  of  the  Summer  School.  An  additional 
fee  of  $5  will  be  charged  for  each  laboratory  course. 

Boom  and  board  will  be  provided  for  Hie  Sisters  in  the  Uni- 
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versity  buildinge  at  a  unifomi  rate  of  $1  per  day.  Applicatioiu 
for  each  accommodation  should  be  made  as  early  as  poesible. 
For  further  information  concerning  the  Summer  School,  apply 

to 

The  Beqistbab. 
faccltt  of  the  8ummee  80h00l 

Et.  Rev.  Thomas  Shahan,  S.  T.  D.,  J.  U.  L.,  Rector. 

Vbbt  Rev.  Bdwahd  Alotsius  Pace,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy. 

Rev.  Thomas  Edward  Shzelos,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Education. 

Chables  Hallan  MoGabtht^  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  American 
History. 

Rev.  William  Tubneb,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Aubrey  Edwabd  Landbt,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Altbeo  Doolittle^  a.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  As- 
tronomy. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Alotsiub  Webeb,  S.  T.  D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Rev.  Thomas  Veekee  Moose,  C.  S.  P.,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in 

Psychology. 
Rev.  Abel  Qabebt,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Loms  Henby  Cbooe,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Mechanics. 

Xavieb  Teillabd,  B.  L.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Peanois  J.  PuBQEB,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German  and  Spanish. 

Rev.  James  Joseph  O'Connob,  S.  T.  L.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Fbanois  Joseph  Hemelt,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Rev.  Patrick  Joseph  McCobmick,  S.  T.  L.,  Instructor  in  the 

History  of  Education. 
John  Bebnabd  Pabeeb,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 
Fbedebioe  Vebnon  Mubphy,  Graduate  of  I'Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 

Paris,  Instructor  in  Architecture. 
Rev.  Ignatius  Waoneb,  C.  PP.  S.,  A.  B.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 
Joseph  Schneideb,  Brevet  Superieur  de  V Academic  (de  Paris), 

Assistant  Librarian. 
Francis  A.  Schneideb,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Georgetown 

University  Hospital. 
Maboabet  I^lden  Maodibe,  Supervising  Principal  Wharton 

Grammar  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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00DB8E8  OF  INSTBUOTION 

Education 

I.  Pbinciplbb  of  Education.  Particular  emphasis  will 
be  laid  on  those  principles  which  differentiate  Catholic 
from  non-Catholic  education.  Thomas  Edward  Shields. 
II.  History  of  Education — I.  Ancient  and  Medieval, 
with  special  reference  to  the  conflict  between  Pagan  and 
Christian  Schools.   William  Turner. 

III.  HisTOBT  OF  Education — II.  Eeaaiseance  and  Befor- 
mation  Period.   Patrick  J.  McCormick. 

lY.  PsYOHOLOOY  OF  EDUCATION.  Special  attrition  will  be 
paid  to  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
hcild.  Thomas  Vemer  Moore. 
Y.  Mbthods  of  Teaching  Beliqion.  Historical  outline 
of  the  subject,  Christ's  maimer  of  teaching;  the  prin.- 
ciples  applied  by  tiie  Church;  recent  deTeltqnaeiiis  <A 
method.   Edward  A.  Pace. 

YI.  PsncABY  Methods.  The  work  of  the  first  three  grades 
will  be  examined  with  a  view  to  establishing  graieial 
rales  of  method  for  tiie  teaching  of  all  subjects  in 
ing  and  the  method  of  teaching  religion  in  .the  primary 
grades  will  leoeiTe  special  attention.  Thomas  Edward 
Shields. 

Yn.  Physical  Defbots  of  Children.  Methods  of  detect- 
ing common  infectious  diseases;  «aminaition  of  eyes, 
ear,  and  respiratory  passages  in  their  relation  to  mental 
retardation;  clinic.  Francis  A.  Schneider. 
YIII.  Methods  of  Training  the  Backward  Child.  The 
treatment  of  backward  children  from  both  a  hygienic 
and  an  educational  standpoint.  New  phases  of  child 
psychology.  Margaret  Tilden  Maguire. 
IX.  Methods  of  Study.  Psychological  aspects :  Attentiim, 
Assimilation,  Self-reliance,  Expresesion.  Five  lectures. 
Thomas  Edward  Shields. 
X.  Methods  of  Teaching  History.  The  methods  of 
teaching  history  will  be  explained  and  exemplified  in  a 
series  of  lectures  based  on  landmarks  of  American 
political  history.  Five  lectures.  Charles  Hallan 
McCarthy. 
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XL  Mbihoob  of  Teachino  Alqebba  and  Oeouetbt. 
Various  methods  of  presentation,  selected  theorms  and 
problems  for  illustration,  recent  pedagogic  tendencies. 
Five  lectures.   Aubrey  Edward  Landry. 

XII.  Mbthods  of  Teaching  English.  The  methods  »f 
teaching  English  proposed  by  the  best  educators;  a 
plan  to  combine  their  most  useful  features.  Francis 
Joseph  Hemelt.   Ten  lectures. 

Philosophy 

XIII.  Qenebal  PsYOHOLoaT.  The  methods  of  Psydiology; 
current  theories  regarding  the  nature  and  development 
of  mind;  their  influence  on  educational  problems. 
Edward  A.  Pace. 

XIV.  Looio.  The  analysis  of  mental  processes  from  tiie 
point  of  view  of  deamess,  consistency  and  validity; 
examination  of  arguments;  rules  of  reaflomng;  the  esti- 
maition  of  evidence;  logic  of  the  sciences.  Text-book. 
Lessons  in  Logic,  Turner.   William  Turner. 

Sciences 

XV.  Alqebba.   Beview  of  elementary  algebra;  sdected 
topics  from  advanced  algebra.   Students  will  be  con- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  topics.   Aubrey  Edward  Landry. 
XVI.  Oeouetbt.   Drill  in  the  solution  of  originals;  solid 
geometry.   Aubrey  Edward  Laoidry. 
XVII.  AsTBONOHT.   General  and  practical  astrcnomy;  work 
in  the  observatory.    Alfred  Doolittle. 
XVIII.  Phtbios.   Mechanics,  sound  and  light;  twenly-flve 
experimoits.   One  hour  lecture  and  two  hours  labora- 
tory work  daily.    Louis  Henry  Crook. 
XIX.  Cheuistbt.   Qenerel  laws  and  doctrines  of  diem- 
istry;  connection  between  facts  and  principles;  physical 
principles  in  chemical  operations;  laboratory  work  in- 
cludes the  preparation  from  ores  and  other  crude  mate- 
rials of  a  number  of  chraucal  compounds.   One  hour 
lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  work  daily.  Ignatius 
Albert  Wagner. 
XX.  Qenebal  Bioloot.   The  study  of  selected  types  rang- 
ing from  unicellular  forms  to  vertebrates  and  flowering 
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plants;  collecting,  rearing  and  preserving  material  for 
class  use;  life  history,  habitat,  economic  value,  and 
systematic  position  of  types  studied.  One  hour  lecture 
and  two  hours  laboratory  work  daily.  John  Bernard 
Parker. 

Languages 

literature  from  the  arrival  of  tiie  Saxons  in  Brittany 
to  the  present  day  (five  lectures).  A  "masterpiece 
course  "  (twenty  lectures).  All  lectures  will  be  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  classroom.    Francis  Joseph 

Hemelt. 

XXII.  English — II.  Theme  Wetting.  The  principles  of 
XXI.  English — I.  Literatuhe.  Continuity  of  English 
rhetoric  and  the  forms  of  discourse ;  the  fundamentals  of 
English  Composition;  short  themes  weekly;  one  Icmger 
essay;  private  criticism  end  correction.  Francis  Joseph 
Hemelt. 

XXIII.  Latin — I.  For  beginners.  The  matter  of  this  course 
will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  applicants. 

XXIV.  Latin — II.  Cicero,  Pro  Milone  and  Pro  Archia — 
Analysis  and  Interpretation.  Mailer's  Texts  in  the 
Teuhner  Edition.  Vergil — ^Biography.  Interpretation 
of  the  Fourth  Eclogue.  Outline  of  Boman  Literature. 
Crutwell's  Roman  Literature.  Lectures  and  Exerdses 
on  Hale's  Method  of  Beading  Latin.  Outline  of  ibs 
Syntax  of  the  Latin  Verb.   Bennet's  Oratnmar. 

XXV,  Fbenoh — I.  French  soimds;  dements  of  grammar; 
drill  in  verbs;  translation  of  French  into  English  and 
English  into  French ;  reading  of  modem  prose.  Xavier 
Teillard. 

XXVI.  French — ^11.  Study  of  idioms;  reading  of  claasioal 
end  modem  authors;  writing  of  essays;  conversation. 
Xavier  Teillard. 

XXVII.  Qehman — ^I.  Schweitzer's  Deutsches  Lesebuch  fiir  al- 
tere  Anfdnger.  Development  of  a  practical  understand- 
ing of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  language; 
reading  of  easy  narrative  prose  from  current  writers 
with  conversational  and  written  exerciies.  Francis  J. 
Furger. 
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XXVIII.  Qebman — II.  Schweitzer's  Deutsche  Kulturgeschichie 
Wort  und  BUd;  a  hietory  of  civilization  in  Germany, 
with  literary  illustrations.  Conversation  in  German  on 
the  subject  of  the  text  and  written  summaries.  Francis 
J.  Furger. 

XXIX.  Spanish.  The  essentials  of  grammar  and  pronuncia- 
tion; reading  of  easy  prose;  exercises  in  translati<»i. 
Prands  J.  Furger. 
XXX.  Chdboh  History.  The  historical  point  of  view  and 
the  historical  method ;  tiie  position,  action  and  influence 
of  the  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages,  her  relations 
to  the  civil  power.   Nicholas  A.  Weber. 

XXXI.  American  Constitutional  History.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  municipal,  town,  and  county 
systems;  the  problems  of  the  classroom  and  progressive 
methods  of  instruction.  Text-book,  Civil  Oovemment 
in  the  United  States,  McCarthy.  Charles  Hallan 
McCarthy. 

Art 

XXXII.  Special  Instruction  in  Free-hand  Drawing. 
Drawing  of  simple  geometrical  solids,  representation  of 
form  in  line,  light,  and  shade;  the  theory  of  composition; 
dassroom  exercises  supplemented  by  outdoor  sketching. 
Frederick  Vernon  Murphy. 

Music 

XXXIII.  Art  op  Singing.  Vocal  training  of  school  chUdien ; 
theory  and  practice  of  Gregorian  chant;  special  instruc- 
tion in  harmony,  counterpoint,  musical  compositioii. 
Abel  L.  Gabert. 

XXXIV.  History  op  Printing.  Great  printing  centers  and 
printers.  Study  of  standard  works  of  reference,  such  as 
the  general  and  special  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  an- 
nuals and  indexes  to  periodicals,  ready  reference  manuals, 
etc.  A  study  of  the  trade  and  national  bibliography  of 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  etc.  Principal 
schemes  of  classification.  Codes  of  cataloguing  rules. 
Various  forms  of  catalogues  and  their  objects.  Charging 
systems,  accession  methods,  book  buying.  Joseph  Schnei- 
der. 
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SOHEDTTLE  OF  COimSES 

Claes  daye  are  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday.   All  courses  are  given  daily  unless  otherwise  noted. 

A.  U.  Course 

8  VI.  Primary  Methods. 

III.  History  of  Education — ^11. 

XIV.  Logic. 

XXIX.  Spanish. 

I.  Principles  of  Educaticm. 

XXV.  French— I. 

XXVII.  German— I. 

XXXIV.  Library  Science. 

XIII.  General  Psychology. 
XXVI.  French- II. 

10  XXVIII.  German— II. 

XVII.  Astronomy. 

II.  History  of  Edaoaition — ^I. 
XXXIII.  Music. 

11  XV.  Algebra. 

XXI.  English — ^I.  Literature. 

XXIII.  Latin— I. 

V.  Methods  of  Teadiing  Beligion. 

18        XVI.  Geometry, 

XXII.  English— II.   Theme  Writing. 

XXIV.  Latin— 11. 

P.  M.       IV.  Psychology  of  Education. 

XXX.  Church  History. 

3         XX.  General  Biology. 

XIX.  Chemistry. 

XVIII.  Physics. 
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XXI.  American  History. 
XX.  G«neral  Biology,  Laboratory. 

XIX.  Chemistry,  Laboratory. 
XVIII.  Phyaics,  Laboratory. 
XXXII.  Drawing. 

VIIL  Backward  Child. 

VII.  Physical  Defects  of  Children. 
XXXII.  Drawing. 

IX.  Methods  of  Study — Monday. 
X.  Methods  of  Teaching  History — Tuesday. 
XI.  Methods  of  Teaching  AlgAra  and  Oeometty— 
Thursday. 

XII.  Methods  of  Teaching  English  —  Wedneeday  axiS. 
Friday. 

XX.  Biology,  Laboratory. 
XIX.  Chemistry,  Laboratory. 

XVIIL  Physics,  Laboratoiy. 
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UNIVERSITY  CHRONICLE. 


Recent  Bequests.  The  Catholic  University  has  been  gener- 
ously remembered  by  three  well  known  Catholics  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Upon  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Martin  Kava- 
nagh,  of  which  the  University  was  the  residuary  legatee,  the  sum 
of  $10,082.59  was  received.  Mrs.  Francis  A.  O'Mahony,  widow 
of  John  O'Mahony,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  the  founding 
of  another  Brooklyn  scholarship,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Haggerty  left 
in  her  will  the  sum  of  $1,000. 

Gift  to  the  Library.  Among  the  most  precious  of  the  volumes 
kept  in  the  department  of  biblical  science  in  the  Library  is  a 
recent  gift  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  entitled  The  Oolden  Latin 
Gospels.  It  is  an  edition  with  facsimiles  and  critical  notes  of  a 
manuscript  now  in  Mr.  Morgan's  Library  and  formerly  known  as 
King  Henry  the  Vlllth's  Gospels. 

Monsignor  RusselL  Reverend  William  T.  Russell,  D.  D., 
Rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Washington,  and  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  has  recently  been  advised  by  the  Holy  See 
of  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Domestic  Prelate.  The  Bulletin 
joins  Monsignor  Russdl's  host  of  friends  in  offering  him  its  most 
heartfelt  congratulations  on  this  well  merited  distinction. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  Memorial  Hall.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  Cardinal  Gibbons  Memorial  Fund  is  most 
satisfactory.  The  contributions  already  received  warrant  the 
authorities  of  the  University  in  proceeding  without  delay  to  the 
erection  of  the  Hall.  The  style  chosen  is  a  magnificent  example 
of  Tudor-Gothic  of  gray  stone,  with  a  large  central  tower.  The 
building  is  designed  to  accommodate  two  hundred  students. 

The  Summer  School.  The  number  of  prospective  students  of 
the  Catholic  University  Summer  school,  as  represented  by  the 
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percentage  already  registered,  is  likely  to  exceed  all  expectations. 
The  latest  report  from  the  Registrar's  office  is  that  more  than  a 
hundred  Sisters  have  already  placed  their  names  on  the  register. 
A  circular  containing  a  list  of  subjects  and  a  schedule  of  the 
courses,  with  a  complete  horarium,  has  been  prepared  and  is  now 
being  mailed  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

Lecture  at  Trinity  College.  Miss  Agnes  Repplier's  lecture 
on  "  The  Mission  of  Humor,"  at  O'Connor  Hall,  Trinity  College, 
was  highly  appreciated  by  the  students  and  professors  of  the 
University  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it.  The  author  of 
«  Compromises  "  and  "  Convent  Days,"  counts  among  her  friends 
many  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Bulletin,  all  of  whom  rejoice  at 
the  distinction  conferred  on  her  by  the  presentation  of  the  Zoetore 
medal  for  1911. 

The  Symposium.  The  April  number  of  The  University  Sym- 
posium contains,  in  addition  to  poems,  essays  and  sketches  that 
are  very  readable,  a  number  of  personal  items  both  from  within  the 
University  and  from  among  the  Alumni  that  will  be  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  The  section  headed  "  Athletics "  tells  the 
tale  of  recent  successful  achievements,  and  will  be  welcomed  by 
former  students,  clerical  as  well  as  lay. 

The  St  John  Chrysostom  Society.  The  St.  John  Chrysostom 
Society  has  been  recently  established  at  the  University.  The 
officers  of  the  society  are :  Honorary  president,  His  Eminence 
James  Cardinal  Gibbons ;  acting  president,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor 
Shahan,  S.  T.  D. ;  vice-president,  Very  Rev.  ^enry  Hy vemat, 
S.  T.  D. ;  treasurer.  Rev.  A.  A.  Vaschalde,  C.  S.  B.,  Ph.  D. ; 
secretary.  Rev.  Sigoumey  W.  Fay.  On  Monday,  March  27th, 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  society  was  held,  in  which  proposed 
programs  and  policies  were  discussed,  and  several  committees 
appointed.  The  work  of  the  society  is  first,  to  publish  a 
list  of  available  liturgical  books  containing  the  original  texts ; 
secondly,  to  present  in  pamphlet  form  an  accurate  translation  of 
the  liturgical  documents  of  the  first  six  centuries,  together  with 
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copious  commentaries  and  notes  ;  and,  finally,  to  edit  the  liturgical 
texts  now  in  use  in  the  various  churches.  The  committees 
appointed  are  the  following: 

Committee  to  Ascertain  What  Liturgical  Texts  are  Available 
for  Publication :  Rev.  A.  A.  Vaschkde,  C.  S.  B.,  Ph.  D. ;  Eev. 
Thomas  K.  Beilly,  O.  P.;  Mr.  Andrew  Shipman. 

Committee  on  Liturgical  Texts  of  the  First  Six  Centuries : 
Rev.  Sigoumey  Fay,  Rev.  John  Oelanaj,  C.  S.  C,  Ph.  D. 

Committee  on  Publication  :  Very  Rev.  Henry  Hjvemat,  S.  T. 
D.;  Rev.  Sigoumey  Fay,  Mr.  Andrew  Shipman. 

Since  it  is  the  object  of  the  society  to  satisfy  a  need  long 
experienced  by  liturgical  students,  it  is  hoped  that  the  endeavors 
of  the  society  will  meet  with  cordial  co-operation  and  support. 
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"  Let  then  be  pngnm,  therafore ;  >  wideiprmd  and  Mger  progrim 
In  erery  eantoTT'  tad  epoch,  both  of  IndiTidnila  and  of  the  geoenl 
bodj,  of  tffvrj  ChrietUn  end  of  the  whole  Chareh,  a  progreee  in  IntelU- 
genoe,  knowledge  and  wledam,  bat  alwaji  within  their  natural  Umlta, 
and  wlthoot  aaerlfiee  of  the  identity  of  Catholic  teaching,  feeling  and 
pinion."— St.  Vracnr  or  Lbbiih,  Ommonii,  e.  S. 
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IS  THE  STATE  A  DIVINE  INSTITUTION? 


A  celebrated  critic  in  a  celebrated  criticism  has  taken  a 
poor  poet  severely  to  task  for  having,  in  one  of  his  poems, 
observed  that  the  deitj  was  present  at  some  of  the  events 
related  in  it— a  proposition,  says  the  critic,  which  might  be 
safely  predicated  of  any  event  that  ever  happened  or  ever  will 
happen.  In  a  similar  strain  some  friends  have  commented 
upon  the  title  of  this  present  lecture,  Is  the  State  a  Divine 
Institution?  Why  they  have  said,  in  a  sense  it  is  a  divine 
institution;  for  is  not  Qod  the  author  of  everything?  In  the 
language  of  philosophy,  all  being  is  derived  from  the  Infinite, 
all  secondary  causes  depend  for  their  existence  from  the  First 
Cause;  or,  to  state  the  same  truth  in  the  more  homely,  but 
not  less  precise,  words  of  the  Gospel,  by  Him  are  made  all 
things  that  are  made,  and  without  Him  was  made  nothing 
that  has  been  made.  Of  course,  in  this  sense,  the  State  is  of 
divine  origin ;  and  so  is  everything  else  from  the  solar  system 
to  the  sufiFragette  movement.  But  you  surely  do  not  propose 
to  inflict  upon  an  innocent  audience  a  disquisition  of  an  hour's 
length  on  a  platitude. 

Those  who  made  these  remarks — and  they  were  very  intelli- 
gent persons,  quite  familiar  with  Washington  political  life — 
did  not  seem  to  entertain  for  a  moment  the  supposition  that 
the  State  could  have  any  other  claim  to  a  divine  origin  than 
the  one  above  referred  to.    Yet  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
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certainly  not  the  idle  one  of  raising  the  barren  ontological 
question  which  cannot  be  answered  in  the  negative  without 
denying  the  infinity  of  Qod.  The  question  means,  is  the 
political  State  a  contrivance  of  the  human  mind  and  will,  just 
like,  for  example,  a  railroad  company,  but  on  a  larger  scale; 
or  is  its  existence  ordained  in  a  special  manner  by  God,  so 
that  it  stands,  in  the  moral  world,  on  quite  a  difiPeren  plane 
from  any  association  or  organization  created  by  human  ingenuity 
and  oo-operatiou  ?  In  other  words,  is  the  State  io  be  considered 
as  purely  a  product  of  human  reason  and  volition  established 
by  men  to  promote  their  welfare,  which  they  are  perfectly  free 
to  institute  or  not  to  institute  just  as  it  pleases  them;  or  is 
it,  on  the  contrary,  provided  for  and  ordained  in  the  Provi- 
dential scheme  of  things  to  be  — we  are  speaking  of  men  in 
general — a  necessary  means  for  man  to  rightly  develop  his 
nature  and  realize  his  destiny?  This  is  the  query  which  this 
paper  proposes  to  answer  by  stating  the  authoritative  Catholic 
doctrine  bearing  on  the  subject. 

As  an  initial  step  it  may  be  well  to  define  in  what  sense 
the  word  State  is  here  accepted.  We  have  a  very  large  number 
of  definitions  of  the  term ;  for  students  and  masters  in  political 
science,  when  they  take  account  of  all  the  details  involved  in 
the  idea,  and  all  the  actual  varieties  of  the  thing  which  the 
idea  represents,  find,  as  is  usual  in  a  problem  of  this  kind,  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  formulating  a  definition  which  shall 
conform  to  the  rules  of  logic  by  being  applicable  to  all  the 
individual  things  of  the  class  defined  and  to  none  outside  of 
that  class. 

In  our  present  case,  however,  we  need  not  insist  on  absolute 
scientific  precision  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
We  shall  use  it  to  signify  an  organized  civil  society,  politically 
independent  of  any  other  such  organization,  and  exercising 
supreme  authority  in  temporal  affairs  over  the  members  of  the 
society.  We  speak  of  civil  society  as  distinct  from  the  State, 
but  this  distinction  is  rather  mental  than  actual.  In  the 
concrete  they  are  not  distinct;  they  both  embrace  the  same 
aggregate  of  persons  or  groups  of  persons,  but  when  be  speak 
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of  the  aggregate  as  the  society,  we  think  of  it  apart  from 
the  power  or  authority  which  serves  to  organize  it  into  a 
sovereign  political  unity.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think 
of  the  same  aggregate,  the  people,  as  permeated,  organized 
and  controlled  by  that  supreme  authority  which  binds  the 
otherwise  loosely  associated  groups  into  one  compact  whole, 
we  call  it  the  State.  If  a  collection  of  families  were  living 
together,  united  by  mutual  relationships,  common  pursuits  and 
interests,  but  under  the  authoriity  of  no  individual  or  body 
of  individuals,  that  collection  would  be  the  inchoate  or  partially 
developed  society;  when  there  should  arise  in  such  a  collection 
of  families  some  conitrolling  authority,  exercising  a  compulsory 
directive  power  over  the  individuals  and  groups  of  the  society, 
and  itself  subject  to  no  other  pOwer  of  a  similar  kind,  then 
the  society  would  have  developed  into  a  State. 

Now  on  surveying  mankind  (today  from  China  to  Peru,  we 
observe  that  everywhere  men  are  grouped  into  states;  and 
history,  with  its  sister  sciences,  tells  us  that  the  same  has 
been  the  case  as  far  as  we  can  pursue  the  traces  of  man  into 
the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time.  Among  some  tribes 
of  degraded  savages,  indeed,  the  characteristics  of  social  and 
political  life  present  themselves  only  in  an  extremely  imperfect 
and  rudimentary  form;  but  the  germ  at  least  is  there  in  a 
condition  of  development  corresponding  to  the  general  mental 
and  moral  development  that  prevails  in  the  tribe.  Now  we 
face  the  question,  whence  are  we  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
universally  spread  institution  of  human  life,  what  has  given 
rise  to  the  State? 

The  question  thus  stated  must  be  disintegrated  into  two,  one 
of  which  addresses  itself  to  the  historian,  the  other  to  the 
moralist  or  jurist.  To  trace  historically  the  origin  of  the  State 
the  student's  work  would  be  to  collect  the  data  that  history, 
aichseology  and  ethnology  provide  relative  to  the  manner  in 
which  states  actually  came  to  exist;  to  supplement  this  data 
by  judicious  inference  based  upon  them  and  upon  the  known 
tendencies,  needs  and  activities  of  human  nature,  and  the 
external  conditions  in  which  man's  lot  is  cast.    History  can 
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inform  loa  accurately  concerning  the  origin  of  many  states, 
our  own  Bepublic,  for  example ;  but  apart  from  the  revelation 
contained  in  the  Bible,  it  can  tell  us  but  little  regarding  how 
or  when  the  State,  in  its  rudimentary  form  first  sprung  up  as 
an  institution  of  human  life.  Nevertheless  the  research  and 
reflection  of  a  host  of  earnest  workers,  who  do  not  always 
agree  in  detail  among  themselves,  permit  us  to  hold  with 
su£Scient  certitude  that  the  actual  origin  of  the  State  has  been, 
roughly  speaking,  as  follows: — number  of  families  living 
in  proximity,  in  some  cases  associated  with  each  other  by  ties 
of  blood  were  brought  into  mutual  relationship  by  their  respec- 
tive wants,  and  powers  to  supply  the  wants  of  one  another. 
They  entered  into  relations  of  exchange  or  barter;  they  intro- 
duced a  division  of  labor.  They  b^an  the  work  of  organization 
by  acknowledging  as  authoritative  some  principles  of  justice 
and  other  moral  rules,  they  devised  some  system  of  defense 
against  outside  enemies;  and  against  members  of  their  own 
oommnnrty  iwho  (dSflregarded  the  rights  V>f  others  and  the 
feelings  or  prejudices  of  the  society.  In  the  course  of  time 
a  body  of  customs  was  evolved  and  accepted  as  being  obligatory 
guides  of  conduct  To  prevent  the  dissension  and  violence  that 
would  constantly  occur  if  every  quarrel  were  to  be  fought  out 
and  settled  by  the  parties  concerned  some  individuals  were 
acknowledged  arbiters  or  judges  whose  decisions  were  enforced 
by  the  consensus  of  the  community  or  by  physical  compulsion.' 
Some  persons  too,  were  chosen  either  by  suffrage  or  the  force 
of  circumstances  to  be  the  leaders  in  military  defense.  And, 
usually,  some  method  was  fixed  upon  to  determine  who,  on  the 
death  of  the  holders  of  these  offices,  should  succeed  to  the  power. 
When  these  developments  had  been  taken  the  society  found 
itself  to  be  a  State. 

Our  present  enquiry,  however,  is  only  indirectly  interested 
in  historical  origins.  Its  purport  is  of  a  different  character. 
The  problem  which  it  pursues  lies  not  in  the  order  of  facts, 
but  in  the  order  of  rights.  It  is  philosophic,  rational,  or,  if 
you  prefer  the  term,  jural.  It  is  a  problem  dealing  primarily 
not  with  is  but  with  ought.    What  we  want  to  know  is  whence 
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is  derived  the  right  in  virtue  of  which  those  individuals,  or 
collections  of  individuals  who  exercise  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  can  justly  lay  obligations  on  the  independent 
wills  of  the  members  of  the  community.  In  all  that  belongs 
to  the  essentials  of  our  nature,  in  all  the  rights  intrinsically 
inherent  to  personality  all  men  are  equal,  and  no  individuals 
or  group  of  individuals  possess  as  originating  in  and  belonging 
to  themselves  the  moral  power  of  imposing  any  limitation  or 
constriction  on  the  will  of  any  other  person.  How  then  are 
we  to  account  for  the  legitimacy  and  moral  validity  of  political 
authority  in  virtue  of  which  these  individuals  in  whom  it 
is  justly  vested  have  the  undoubted  right  to  make  laws  to  bind 
their  associates  in  the  community,  and  by  various  meuis  in- 
volving physical  constraint  enforce  compliance  wiith  the  laws 
and  punish  infractions  of  them  ? 

Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the 
legitimacy  of  this  power.  Students  of  the  subject  usually 
begin  with  a  study  of  the  ideas  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
limitations  of  our  time  save  you  from  having  any  review,  how- 
ever short,  of  the  Bepublic  or  of  the  Politics  inflicted  upon  you. 
Nor  shall  we  examine  any  modem  theories  any  further  than  an 
inspection  of  their  character  will  enable  us  more  thoroughly 
to  grasp  the  import  of  our  own  doctrine. 

These  theories,  besides,  are  too  numerous  to  permit  us  to 
review  them  individually.  But  the  principal  ones  closely 
related  in  virtue  of  common  descent,  and  from  which  they  have 
inherited  a  common  feature.  The  distinctive  character  of  them 
is  that  they  rest  the  authority  of  the  State  upon  a  purely  human 
basis.  They  might  take  as  their  motto  the  expression  which 
Laplace 'is  said  to  have  used  when  Napoleon  observed  that  the 
astronomer  in  his  great  work  on  the  heavens  had  made  no 
reference  to  the  Creator:  we  have  no  need  of  that  hypothesis. 
The  origin  of  political  powers,  according  to  this  school  of 
thought  is  some  kind  of  a  contract  or  compact  which  the  original 
members  of  a  community  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  civic  society  or  State.  Their  theories  taken 
together  as  a  class  are  conveniently  called  the  contract  theories. 
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The  leading  advocates  of  them  were  the  Englishman  Thomas 
Hobbes  and  the  Frenchman  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau.  These 
philosophers  are  the  parents,  acknowledged  or  unacknowledged, 
of  subsequent  writers  who  while  disregarding  the  views  of 
Hobbes  or  Bousseau  as  a  wlK>le,  nevertheless  assume  as  axio- 
matic the  leading  principle  of  these  doctrines  which  is  that 
the  political  authority  arises  solely  from  the  consent  of  the 
people;  and  that  the  original  liberty  of  the  individual  cannot 
become  subject  to  civic  authority  except  through  his  own  act. 

The  English  philosopher  starts  from  the  assumption  that 
the  original  and  truly  natural  condition  of  man  was  one  in 
which  every  individual  was  absolutely  independent,  and  unre- 
strained by  any  social  or  moral  relations  with  his  fellows.  It 
was  a  condition  of  warfare  in  which  every  man's  hand  was 
against  every  oiher  man.  Force  and  brutality  reigned  uncon- 
trolled by  any  moral  or  jural  restriction.  Obviously,  this  plan 
of  life,  however  strenuous  it  might  be,  was  not  the  one 
best  adapted  to  permit  the  individual  to  obtain  the  maximum 
of  enjoyment  of  the  desirable  things  which  lay  in  his  patL 
So,  for  their  common  benefit  the  individuals  agreed  to  surrender 
their  liberty  and  power  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  in  order 
that  some  common  authority  might  emerge  strong  enough  to 
coerce  all  and  establish  a  condition  of  peace  and  order  under 
which  each  one  should  reap  a  larger  measure  of  well-being  than 
was  possible  for  him  in  the  original  condition  of  warfare.  The 
jural  foundation  of  the  State,  then,  according  to  Hobbes, 
is  "  a  covenant  of  every  man  with  every  man  in  such  mumer 
as  if  every  man  should  say  to  every  man  '  I  authorize  and 
give  up  my  right  of  governing  myself  to  this  man  or  to  this 
assembly  of  men,  on  this  condition  that  thou  give  up  thy 
right  to  him  and  authorize  all  his  actions  in  like  manner.' 
This  done,  the  multitude  so  united  in  one  person  is  called 
a  commonwealth."  This,  he  continues,  is  the  generation  of 
Leviathan,  his  symbolic  name  for  the  State.*  "  In  him," 
Hobbes  proceeds,  "  consisteth  the  essence  of  the  commonwealth, 
which,  to  define  it,  is  one  person  of  whose  acts  a  great 

'  Leivalhm,  Morlef  ed.,  p.  84. 
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multitude,  by  mutual  authority  one  with  another  have  made 
themselves  every  one  the  author,  to  this  end  (that)  he  may 
use  the  strength  and  means  of  them  all,  as  he  shall  think 
expedient,  for  their  peace  and  common  defense." 

Like  Hobibes,  Bousseau  assumes  that  man's  natural  state 
was  one  of  eolitary  independence  and  absolute  liberty;  but, 
in  contrast  with  Hobbea'  primeval  ruffian,  Bousseau's  man  was 
an  idyllic  creature,  endowed  with  every  charm  and  every 
goodness.  Society,  Bousseau  held,  is  an  artificial  state  intro- 
duced subsequent  to  the  original  natural  state  of  solitary 
existence.  Whereas  Hobbes  declares  that  when  the  people 
individually  surrender  their  liberty,  the  alienation  is  complete 
and  irrevocable,  Eousseau's  teaching  is  that  they  never  can 
possibly  abjure  their  liberty  and  independence.  They  enter 
into  a  contract  to  constitute  a  State  authority.  But  the  object 
of  this  contract  is  "  to  form  an  association  which  shall  defend 
and  protect  with  the  public  force  the  person  and  property  of 
each  associate,  and  by  means  of  which  each,  uniting  with  all, 
shall  obey,  however  only  himself,  and  remain  as  free  as  before." 
In  this  manner  is  created  what  Bousseau  calls  the  general  tvUl. 
"  Thus  is  produced  a  moral  collective  body,  which  derives 
from  this  act  its  unity^  its  common  personality,  its  life,  its 
will.  To  conceive  the  existence  of  an  entity  corresponding  to 
"  the  general  will  "  is  a  difficult  feat  for  the  intellect,  or  even  for 
the  imagination.  It  is  not  at  all  what  we  ordinarily  mean 
by  the  general  will,  which  is  a  general  consensus  of  the  wills 
of  all  the  persons  who  make  up  the  people,  or  of  a  majority 
of  them.  There  is,  Bousseau  tells  us,  quite  a  difference  between 
the  will  of  all  and  the  general  will,  for  the  will  of  all  is  the 
sum  of  particular  wills.  In  accepting  the  general  will  he 
declares  the  individual  continues  to  enjoy  full  liberty.  Because 
when  a  proposed  law  is  submitted  to  the  people  they  are  not 
asked  "whether  they  approve  of  the  proposition  or  reject  it, 
but  whether  it  is  conformed  to  the  general  will  which  is  theirs. 
When  therefore  the  opinion  contrary  to  mine  prevails,  this 
proves  nothing  but  that  I  have  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
what  I  thought  to  be  the  general  will  was  not  such.    If  my 
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opinion  had  prevailed  I  should  have  done  something  other 
than  I  had  wished  to  do;  it  is  then  I  should  not  have 
been  free."  The  general  will  of  Bousseau,  at  once  the  will 
of  each  individual  and  yet  not  his  will,  a  will  not  identical 
with  the  consensus  of  wills,  a  will  belonging  to  no  person,  but 
existing,  if  one  may  say  so,  in  vacuo,  is,  as  Woolsey  has  caus- 
tically characterized  it,  a  fine  illustration  of  the  absurd  in 
impractical  abstractions. 

Against  the  contractual  theories  criticism  has  launched  many 
unanswerable  arguments;  one  being  that  no  such  universal 
compact  or  contract  as  they  postulate  ever  did  or  ever  could 
have  been  entered  into  among  men.  Another  is  that  the  social 
condition  is  not  unnatural  to  man;  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
shows  itself  as  a  normal  development  of  his  nature  without 
which  he  cannot  attain  to  his  destined  perfection.  Furthermore 
the  conception  that  the  rights  of  the  State  are  composed  of 
the  personal  rights  which  the  individuals  relinquish  is  obviously 
false.  The  individual  does  not  surrender  his  personal  rights 
in  becoming  a  member  of  an  organized  society.  It  is  true  that 
his  liberty  is  subjected  to  more  restrictions  that  would  exist 
for  him  if  he  were  living  after  the  fashion  of  Robinson  Orusoe, 
but  he  does  not  surrender  any  class  of  rights.  The  first  duty 
of  the  State  is  to  protect  him  in  the  peacable  enjoyment  of  his 
rights.  Besides,  the  State  has  rights  which  never  belonged 
to  the  individual  at  all;  as,  for  instance,  the  right  to  inflict 
capital  punishment. 

Another  unanswerable  charge  against  these  theories  is  that 
they  fail  to  provide  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  proiblem  which 
they  have  been  invented  to  solve:  why  and  how  can  we  be 
lawfully  bound  by  the  will  of  another ! 

Assuming  that  a  contract  such  as  Hobfoes  or  Rousseau  has 
described  was  ever  entered  inta  it  would  have  bound  those 
and  those  only  who  were  parties  to  it,  it  would  have  no  force 
whatever  to  bind  succeeding  generations.  One  of  the  supporters 
of  the  contract  idea,  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  logically  deducing 
the  absurd  consequences  contained  in  it,  unintentionally  re- 
vealed its  weakness.    He  said  that,  as  a  political  contract  of 
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this  kind  could  bind  only  the  individuals  who  were  originally 
parties  to  it,  and  as  the  life  of  a  generation  is  about  thirty 
years,  every  constitution  and  law  expires  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years.  Subsequently  he  reduced  the  period  by  one-half, 
thereby  as  one  of  his  critics  has  observed  reducing  the  life  of 
almost  every  political  constitution  to  a  span  shorter  than  that 
of  a  horse. 

Though  the  contract  theories  have  been  as  a  whole  abandoned 
they  have  left  as  a  legacy  to  our  contemporay  political  con- 
structive thinkers  the  idea  of  the  general  will. 

Perceiving  clearly  that  the  State's  authority,  if  it  can 
justly  lay  obligations  on  the  wills  of  the  citizens,  must  derive 
from  some  other  will  that  is  on  a  higher  plane  and  superior 
to  ihe  individual  will,  political  theorists  of  today,  nevertheless, 
refuse  to  raise  their  eyes  to  the  only  authority  which  exists 
with  a  native  right  to  bind  our  free  personalities.  So  they 
labor  over  the  hopeless  task  of  constructing  some  transcendental 
will  residing  in  the  body-politic  distinct  from,  and  superior  to, 
the  wills  of  the  citizens  and  to  the  sum  of  those  wills  meeting 
in  a  general  consent,  or  in  the  consent  of  the  majority.  They 
might  just  as  well  contend  that,  distinct  from  the  sum  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  possessed  by  eadi  citizen,  the  people 
as  a  body  have  also  a  transcendental  stomach  which  belongs 
to  no  one  in  particular  and  yet  is  the  property  of  eacL 

The  foregoing  considerations  have  placed  in  evidence  two 
principles,  one  of  which  is  common  to  our  own  doctrine  and 
the  antagonistic  theories  that  we  have  glanced  at.  This  one 
is  that  to  vindicate  the  claim  made  by  political  authority, 
and  acknowledged  by  all  but  anarchists,  to  have  a  just  power 
to  lay  binding  obligations  on  those  ruled  by  it,  it  must  derive 
its  power  from  a  source  jurally  superior  to  those  wills  which 
it  assumes  to  control.  The  second  principle  which  is  set  in 
relief  by  the  failure  of  the  contractual  theories  to  solve  the 
problem  is  that  to  discover  the  true  origin  of  the  State  we 
must  revert  to  God,  the  only  source  of  all  authority  over 
the  free  creature  whom  He  has  endowed  with  liberty. 

The  Catholic  doctrine  has  been  succinctly  stated  in  the 
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plainest  of  language,  many  years  ago  by  Paul  of  Tarsus 
writing  to  some  citizens  of  the  greatest  State  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  "  Let  every  soul,"  he  viTOte  to  his  disciples 
in  Borne,  "be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no 
power  but  from  God,  and  those  liat  are  ordained  of  God. 
Therefore  he  that  resisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance 
of  God."  Continuing  to  speak  of  the  political  ruler  he  calls 
him  Qoi'a  minister  to  whom  all  are  to  be  subject,  not  only 
through  fear  but  also  for  conscience  sake;  and  that,  he  adds, 
is  the  reason  why  men  are  to  pay  lawful  taxes  to  the  proper 
officials;  "because  they  are  the  ministers  of  God  serving  to 
that  end." 

Those  familiar  with  the  ambitious  motives  and  methods 
that  prevail  extensively  in  political  life  may  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  to  ascribe  any  sacred  character  to  State  authority 
is  highly  incongruous.  Many  good  people  no  doubt  who  would 
not  think  of  challenging  any  apostolic  teaching  would  treat 
it  as  an  irreverent  joke  if  a  tax  coUekstor  or  the  custom-house 
inspector  at  the  "New  York  docks  were  to  claim  that  in 
discharging  his  duties  he  was  acting  with  authority  derived 
from  on  higL  The  policeman  is  a  figure  which,  however 
dignified,  is,  even  in  the  religious  mind,  but  remotely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  belief  that  the  ruler 
rules  by  the  authority  of  Gbd  and  right  divine  may  in  the 
opinion  of  a  great  number  be  left  at  this  stage  of  the  world's 
history  to  the  moth-eaten  theologian  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

When  properly  understood,  however,  the  doctrine  that  the 
authority  of  the  State  is  derived  in  a  special  manner  from 
the  supreme  source  of  all  right,  justice  and  authority  cannot 
but  appear  eminently  reasona;ble  to  any  one  who  believes  in 
God  at  all;  that  is  to  say,  not  merely  in  an  impersonal  First 
Cause,  or  absolute  groundwork  of  all  existence,  but  in  God 
as  the  author  of  the  moral  law,  the  fount  of  righteousness, 
the  ultimate  ground  of  justice  as  of  truth,  who,  in  creating 
man  destined  this  creature  to  an  end  and  traced  out  for  him 
a  law  by  which  his  activities  should  be  governed  in  order 
to  achieve  his  perfection  and  attain  that  end. 
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As  a  preliminary  step  towards  reaching  the  true  significance 
of  the  doctrine  that  we  must  look  upon  supreme  political 
authority  as  derived  or  descended  from  the  Almighty,  let  us 
first  glance  briefly  at  some  conceptions  which  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  it.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  identical 
with  the  theory  known  as  the  divine  right  of  kings.  This 
theory  is  that  the  sovereign  receives  his  authority  to  rule 
directly  from  God  by  some  mysterious  method  of  communi- 
cation. Having  thus  received  it  from  on  high,  the  sovereign 
as  distinct  from  the  community,  is  the  sole  possessor  of  the 
power,  or,  if  you  like,  he  can  truly  affirm,  as  Louis  XIV 
said  of  himself,  L'etat  c'est  moi.  The  people  and  their  ruler 
are  two  entirely  distinct  parts  of  the  social  body.  Eesponsible 
only  to  God  from  whom  he  received  it,  the  sovereign  cannot 
forfeit  his  rights  by  misgovemment  nor  diminish  them  by 
any  concessions  to  the  people.  If  under  stress  of  adversity 
he  is  obliged  to  make  any  contract  of  this  kind  he  is  not 
bound  by  it  and  may  repudiate  it  when  he  has  been  delivered 
from  his  difficulties.  This  theory  was  advocated  widely  during 
the  Seventeenth  Century  by  Protestant  theologians  subservient 
to  princes  who  were  ambitious  to  exercise  paramount  authority 
over  religious  affairs  in  their  dominions,  and  by  Catholics 
supporting  their  kings  who  endeavored  to  restrict  and  supervise 
the  existence  of  papal  authority  in  their  kingdoms.  TIhe 
civil  power  has  never  been  communicated  in  this  manner  to 
any  political  ruler  outside  the  case  of  the  Jewish  theory 
recorded  in  the  Scripture.  Again,  in  the  supernatural  order 
we  have  the  example  of  another  form  of  divine  communica- 
tion made  directly  to  the  recipient,  but  not  without  the 
previous  intervention  of  human  agency.  This  is  the  case 
of  the  Pope  who  receives  immediately  from  God  the  powers 
of  Peter,  but  not  imtil  the  cardinalitial  conclave  determines 
by  a  majority  of  votes  who  is  to  be  the  successor  of  Peter. 
Political  power  is  imparted  in  no  supernatural  or  preternatural 
manner.  ITor  is  it  conveyed  through  the  operation  of  physical 
causes  and  laws  and  facts,  as  is  the  case  with  parental 
authority  which  by  the  very  fact  of  birth  arises  independent 
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of  the  human  will.  Political  power  is  not  communicated  to 
any  person  or  body  of  persons  until  the  explicit  or  implicit 
consent  of  the  people  or  some  combination  of  circumstances 
equiwdent  to  such  a  rationl  consent  designates  those  to  whom 
the  power  shall  be  entrusted.  In  what  sense  then  is  the  State, 
and  especially  the  authority  which  organizes  the  otherwise 
loosely  associated  elements  of  the  society  into  a  harmonious 
and  stable  unity,  and,  having  organized  it,  direct  it  to  realize 
its  end,  of  divine  origin. 

Let  us  go  down  to  l3ie  root  of  (the  matter.  We  sometimes 
say  that  a  certain  law  is  unjust  though  it  has  been  enacted  in 
a  perfectly  legal  manner.  Now  to  say  so  is  to  imply  that 
above  and  independent  of  civil  or  human  law  there  exists  for 
us  some  standard  of  justice  by  which  we  may  try  these  laws 
and  approve  or  condemn  them  accordingly;  that  superior  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  there  is  some  law  which  the  State  is 
bound  to  observe  under  penalty  of  acting  unrighteously  and 
thereby  vitiating  its  daim  to  our  obedience.  Our  legal  system 
itself  acknowledges  by  the  existence  of  our  courts  of  equity 
that  there  is  a  law  of  natural  justice  authoritative  enough 
to  over-ride  any  statutory  enactment  when  the  latter  works 
out  to  unfair  conclusions  in  some  particular  case.  There  is 
then  some  transcendent  law  superior  to  and  independent  of 
State  authority  and  human  legislation.  You  may  say  perhaps, 
"  Certainly,,  but  this  law  is  nothing  else  but  the  judgment 
of  our  reason.  If  we  say  that  some  human  law  is  unjust 
and  if  we  are  asked  why  we  say  so  we  immediately  proceed 
to  point  out  considerations  that  warrant  us  in  calling  it  unrea- 
sonable." True,  the  supreme  law  is  the  law  of  our  reason 
rightly  exercised.  But  it  is  that,  and  at  the  same  time 
something  immeasurably  higher  and  more  venerable.  Human 
reason  is  not  its  original  fount  nor  the  source  of  its  validity. 
Reason — our  reason — recognizes  it,  acknowledges  its  authority 
and  interprets  it — ^not  always  truthfully — in  order  to  apply 
it  to  the  direction  of  our  lives.  The  great  thinkers  of  the 
Pagan  world,  no  less  explicitly  than  the  Christian  philosopher, 
have  borne  witness  ,to  the  existence  and  the  transcendent 
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majesty  of  the  higher  law.  It  is  proclaimed  in  one  of  the 
nohlest  passages  of  Greek  poetry.  When  Antigone,  in  violation 
of  King  Creon's  express  decree,  pays  the  honors  of  sepulture 
to  the  corpse  of  her  disgraced  brother,  Creon  upbraids  her 
with  having  defied  his  edict    She  replies: 

"  Nowise  from  Zeu8,  methought,  this  edict  came, 
Nor  justice  that  abides  among  the  gods 
In  Hades  who  ordained  these  laws  for  men. 
Nor  did  I  deem  thine  edicts  of  such  force 
That  thejr,  a  mortal's  bidding,  should  o'er  ride 
Unwritten  laws,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  . 
Not  of  to-day  or  yesterday  are  these  ; 
They  lire  from  CTerlaating,  and  from  whence 
They  sprang  none  knoweth.  "    (Sophocles,  Antigone.) 

The  consensus  of  classic  philosophers  on  the  existence  of 
the  supreme  law  has  been  gathered  by  Cicero,  who  says: 
"  This  then,  as  it  appears  to  me  has  been  the  decision  of  the 
wisest  philosophers — that  law  was  neither  a  thing  contrived 
by  the  genius  of  man,  nor  established  by  and  decree  of  the 
people,  but  a  certain  eternal  principle  which  jgovems  the 
entire  universe,  wisely  commanding  what  is  right  and  pro- 
hibiting what  is  wrong.  Therefore  they  call  that  aboriginal 
and  supreme  law,  the  mind  of  GK)d,  enjoining  or  forbidding 
each  separate  thing  in  accordance  with  reason."  This  witness 
of  the  ancient  world  is  repeated  and  confirmed  by  the  world 
of  today  wherever  prejudice  or  false  philosophy  has  not  made 
thought  subservient  to  the  Positivism  which  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge a  (Jod  who  is  the  moral  ruler  of  the  universe.  The 
greatest  master  of  political  wisdom  who  has  used  the  English 
language  says :  "  We  are  all  bom  in  subjection,  all  born  equally, 
high  and  low,  governors  and  governed,  in  subjection  to  one 
great  imitable  pre-existent  law,  prior  to  all  our  devices  and 
all  our  contrivances,  paramount  to  all  our  ideas  and  all  our 
sensations,  antecedent  to  our  very  existence,  by  which  we  are 
knit  and  connected  in  the  eternal  frame  of  the  universe  out 
of  which  we  cannot  stir.  This  great  law  does  not  arise  from 
our  conventions  and  compacts;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives  to 
our  compacts  all  the  force  they  have." 
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Let  us  now  turn  from  these  somewhat  vague  descriptions 
to  the  precise  thought  of  Catholic  philosophy.    When  (Jod 
by  an  act  of  His  will  gave  existence  to  the  universe  He  had 
conceived  everything  in  order  and  harmony.    He  destined  all 
things  to  an  end,  and  that  they  might  attain  their  ends  He 
prescribed  a  course  which  each  according  to  its  kind  should 
follow  in  its  rise,  development  and  progress  towards  its  per- 
fection or  final  goal.    This  course  or  law  He  fixed  for  things 
when  He  constituted  their  respective  natures,  just  as  the  dock- 
maker  determines  by  the  character  of  the  mechanism  which 
he  puts  into  a  clock  which  he  constructs,  whether  it  shall  strike 
the  quarters  and  half-hours  or  only  the  hours,  or  not  strike 
at  all.    The  universe,  however,  contains  two  widely  different 
classes  of  beings;  it  is  divided  into  the  moral  world  and  the 
non-moral  world,  the  world  of  free  will  and  the  world  of 
creatures  which  do  not  possess  the  power  of  controlling  their 
actions.    The  first  of  these  two  worlds  comprises  man.  The 
second,  everything  else  in  the  visible  universe  except  man. 
The  characteristic  which  marks  man  as  a  being  of  a  different 
and  incomparably  higher  order  than  those  of  the  sub-human 
and  merely  material  realms  is  that  his  possession  of  intelligence 
and  free  will  renders  him  the  master  of  his  actions,  the  arbiter 
of  his  conduct.    In  accordance  with  this  radical  difference 
between  the  human  and  the  non-human  is  a  difference  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  mandates  of  the  eternal  are  issued  to 
these  two  kinds  of  creatures.    In  the  merely  physical  world 
the  course  of  all  beings  is  traced  for  them  in  terms  of  "  you 
must ;"  to  man  the  form  of  the  divine  mandate  is  "  you  ought." 
The  physical  universe  is  bound  in  the  iron  chain  of  cause  and 
effect;  man  is  bound  to  shape  his  conduct  in  harmony  with 
the  divine  plan  and  the  eternal  law  by  the  bond  of  duty 
or  moral  obligation.    The  everlasting  law  of  Sophocles,  of 
Cicero  and  of  Burke  has  been  defined  by  St.  Augustine  as 
the  Eternal  Reason  and  Will  of  God,  ordaining  that  the 
order  which  He  has  established  be  respected  and  forbidding 
its  violation.    This  Eternal  Law  is  no  separate  distinct  being 
such  as  the  Stoics  imagined  it  to  be;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
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no  mere  abstraction;  for  it  is  one  aspect  of  God  Himself, 
the  ground  and  exemplar  of  all  truth,  order  and  justice. 

But,  one  may  say,  if  this  transcendent  law  is  the  divine 
nature,  how  can  we  reach  a  knowledge  of  its  tenor  or  con- 
tents? Who  by  searching  can  find  out  Ood?  The  means  are 
provided;  a  copy  of  the  Law,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  our 
lives  exists  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  own  nature  and  of  the 
things  which  form  the  world  in  which  we  live,  move,  and 
have  our  being. 

The  interpreter  of  this  text  is  our  own  reason  with  which  God 
has  endowed  us  to  be  the  guide  of  our  own  life.  So  that  what 
we  call  the  law  of  reason,  the  natural  law  or  the  moral  law 
is  a  temporal  copy  of  the  law  which  is  from  everlasting.  Live 
according  to  your  natural  nature,  observe  the  order  prescribed 
by  God,  obey  your  conscience,  are  varioue  formula  of  one 
import  epitomiijing  <the  commands  of  Ithat  law  which  the 
Creator  has  imposed  on  the  human  will.  From  that  law  every 
just  human  law  draws  its  vigor,  and  every  just  human 
authority  must  derive  its  warrant  from  that  same  source. 
God  alone  possesses  at  first  hand  the  right  to  impose  obli- 
gation on  the  free  wills  of  men.  No  human  beings  or 
aggregation  of  human  beings  can  of  their  own  authority  impose 
their  dictates  on  any  other  person ;  ibecause  every  other  person 
is  their  equal  and  is  juraUy  independent  of  them  by  the 
constitution  of  our  common  nature. 

In  order,  then,  to  learn  what  is  the  course  of  life  prescribed 
in  the  Eternal  Law  two  concurrent  methods  are  to  be  followed. 
One  is  directly  to  inspect  our  own  nature  in  its  entirety 
under  all  its  various  aspects,  according  to  its  essential  con- 
stitution; in  all  its  manifold  relations,  with  its  higher  and 
lower  elements,  spiritual  and  material;  with  its  distinction 
of  sex,  and  its  need  for  society  as  an  indispensable  means 
to  its  normal  development.  The  knowledge  gained  from  this 
method  will  be  controlled,  and  false  inferences  may  be  cor- 
rected by  studying  how  some  of  the  race  in  the  past  have 
interpreted  or  misinterpreted  the  demands  of  our  moral  nature, 
and  frequently,  through  prejudice,  ignorance,  erroneous  re- 
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ligious  notions,  and  the  influence  of  passion  have  reached  false 
conceptions  of  what  the  moral  law  prescribes,  and  formed  false 
codes  of  morality  in  consequence.  Thus  by  introspection, 
observation  and  reflection  on  experience,  reason  is  able  to 
interpret  that  living  volume  in  which  the  Divine  Language 
has  written  His  Thou  Shalt  and  Thou  Shalt  Not  for  the 
human  race  in  accordance  with  that  Eternal  Law  of  order 
which  is  the  expression  of  His  own  nature. 

One  of  the  clearly  expressed  ordinances  of  this  law  is 
that,  in  order  suitably  to  develop  his  powers  and  capacities 
to  their  normal  perfection,  man  shall  enter  into  social  relations 
with  his  fdlow-men;  not  merely  into  those  social  relations 
which  constitute  the  family  and  arise  in  consequence  of 
physical  laws,  but  also  into  that  broader  though  less  intimate 
form  of  association  known  as  civil  society.  That  in  the  teeth 
of  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  offered  by  psychology,  history, 
and  ethnology  any  philosophers  should  be  found  to  assert  that 
a  man  is  not  by  nature  a  social  being  is  but  another  example 
of  the  extravagances  to  which  one  may  be  driven  by  the 
exigencies  of  a  favorite  theory.  Given  the  conditions  necessary 
— sufficient  numbers  and  physical  proximity — civil  society  will 
arise  by  the  force  of  nature  in  the  manner  we  have  already 
sketched  when  touching  upon  the  historical  origin  of  states. 
Now  let  us  listen  to  Leo  XIII,  completing  the  last  link  in 
the  chain  of  our  argument :  "  Man's  natural  instinct  moves 
him  to  live  in  civil  society,  for  he  cannot,  if  dwelling  apart, 
provide  himself  with  the  necessary  requirements  of  life,  nor 
procure  the  means  of  developing  his  mental  and  moral  faculties ; 
hence  it  is  divinely  ordained  that  he  should  lead  his  life,  be 
it  family,  social,  or  civil,  with  his  fellow-men,  amongst  whom 
alone  his  several  wants  can  be  adequately  supplied.  But  as 
no  society  can  hold  together  unless  there  be  a  head  over  all, 
directing  all  to  strive  earnestly  for  the  common  good,  every 
civilized  community  must  have  a  ruling  authority,  and  this 
authority  no  less  than  society  itself  has  its  source  in  nature, 
and  has  consequently  God  for  its  author.  Hence  it  follows 
that  all  public  power  must  proceed  from  God.   For  God  alone 
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is  the  true  and  supreme  Lord  of  the  world.  Everything  without 
exception  must  be  subject  to  Him  and  must  serve  Him,  so 
that  whoever  holds  the  right  to  govern,  holds  it  from  one 
sole  and  single  source,  namely,  God  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of 
all.  There  is  no  power  hut  from  God."  The  authority  of 
the  State,  then,  is  no  mere  human  contrivance;  it  is  not 
begotten  by  the  consent  of  the  governed;  it  is  the  offspring  of 
"  the  one  great  immutable,  pre-existent  law,  prior  to  all  our 
devices  and  all  our  contrivances,  .  .  .  antecedent  to  our  very 
existence  by  which  we  are  knit  and.  connected  in  the  frame  of 
the  universe  out  of  which  we  cannot  stir. 

"  But,"  some  may  say,  "  must  we  believe  that  the  Almighty 
as  author  of  nature  has  directly  constituted  every  State  that 
exists  or  ever  has  existed?  Has  He  instituted  the  various 
forms  or  government,  here  a  republic,  there  an  absolute, 
elsewhere  a  constitutional  monarchy,  an  oligarchy  or  a  military 
despotism  ?  "  Or,  the  objection  may  be  raised  as  it  is  to  be 
found  in  an  able  work  on  political  science  that  emanates  from 
a  neighboring  university :  "  Grant  all  that  the  Divine  theory 
maintains  that  ultimately  all  power  is  from  God;  that  by 
Him  is  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man  the  need  and  demand 
for  the  State,  we  get  no  nearer  to  knowing  why,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  there  should  exist  in  a  community  a  definite  set 
of  individuals  arrogating  to  themselves  the  right  of  exercise 
of  the  divine  prerogative  of  ruling."  Granted ;  this  is  perfectly 
true  and  entirely  irrelevant  as  an  objection  to  the  divine  theory, 
as  the  writer  calls  our  doctrine.  It  was  formulated  and 
answered  long  before  the  dawn  of  political  science  by  St.  J ohn 
Chrysostom.  In  one  of  his  sermons,  on  the  Pauline  text, 
we  read  the  following  passage :  "  What  is  that  you  say,  Paul  ? 
'Every  ruler  is  ordained  of  God.'  *  'No ;  I  say  not  such  a 
thing,'  replies  Paul.  'I  am  not  speaking  of  particular  indi- 
vidual rulers,  but  of  the  thing  itself.  That  there  should 
exist  a  principle  of  authority,  and  that  some  should  rule 
while  others  obey,  so  that  everything  may  not  be  at  the  mercy 
of  chance  and  rashness,  driving  the  people  hither  and  thither 
— this,  I  say,  is  provided  for  by  divine  wisdom.' "    "  Hence," 
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concludes  Chrysostom,  "  the  apostle  does  not  say  there  is  no 
ruler  except  from  God,  but  he  speaks  of  the  authority  itself, 
saying,  there  is  no  power  except  from  (Jod." 

In  thb  objection  above  quoted  two  distinct  matters  are 
confused,  one  is  that  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  power  of 
ruling,  the  other  is  how  some  person  or  persons  are  designated 
to  be  the  custodians  and  wielders  of  that  authority.  Our 
theory  that  all  power  is  from  God,  will  no  more,  of  itself, 
prove  that  President  Taft,  the  Legislature  and  judiciary  are 
the  just  and  lawful  possessors  of  the  supreme  power  today  in 
the  United  States  that  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  would 
alone,  without  an  appeal  to  a  vast  congeries  of  facts,  enable 
a  historian  to  determine  who  was  the  rightful  pope  in  those 
days  when  rival  claimants  contended  for  the  chair  of  Peter. 
It  simply  declares  that  if  President  Taft  and  these  bodies 
who  share  political  power  with  him  have  lawfully  and  con- 
stitutionally attained  the  offices  which  they  fill,  then  the  power 
which  they  exercise  is  from  God.  Before  this  hypothetical 
statement  can  be  turned  into  a  categorical  one — the  President 
and  the  bodies  associated  with  him  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  are  the  custodians  of  a  divinely  given  power 
— we  must  revert  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  elections  of  1908,  or  subsequent  ones,  without,  of  course 
going  behind  the  returns. 

While  the  State  is  an  institution  ordained  by  God,  He  does 
not  establish  directly  any  particular  State,  nor  specify  what 
form  it  shall  assume  nor  who  are  to  be  vested  with  authority 
to  rule.  These  matters  are  settled  by  human  convention  or 
the  force  of  circumstances  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  by  a 
conjunction  of  both  of  these  causes.  Pact  or  convention,  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  people,  or  their  chosen  representatives,, 
may  be  the  means  to  determine  the  form  of  government,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  ruler  or  rulers  are  to  be  designated 
may  be  fixed  by  a  written  document,  as  is  the  case  in  our 
own  oountry,  or  by  immemorial  custom,  such  as  obtained  long 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Conquest,  violence,  and  usurpation 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  many  a  State.    But  here  it  may 
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be  well  to  remark  that  a  power  unjustly  acquired  or  established 
may  in  the  course  of  time  come  to  be  legitimate,  that  is,  when 
to  upset  it  or  disturb  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  common 
welfare  of  all  the  people  which  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  State's  authority:  and  the  norm  by  which  the  State  is 
justified  or  condemned  is  whether  or  not  it  fulfills  the  duty 
of  promoting  the  common  weal. 

But  is  not  authority  derived  from  the  people?  Yes,  if 
the  statement  be  imderstood  in  the  true  sense.  It  is  from 
the  people  inasmuch  as  without  the  people  it  would  not  exist 
at  all,  and  because  it  is  the  constituent  element  which  inhering 
in  the  whole  social  body  organizes  it  into  a  State.  It  is  not 
from  the  people  in  the  sense  that  it  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  community  whether  political  authority  shall  exist  or  not; 
because,  if  when  a  sufiicient  number  of  individuals  and  families 
living  together  under  certain  conditions,  whether  they  are 
pleased  or  not,  the  law  of  nature  demands  that  they  combine 
in  a  civil  society,  and  furnishes  the  authority  requisite  for 
organization  and  direction.  That  authority  is  derived  from 
the  people  is  not  true  if  we  interpret  the  proposition  in 
Bousseau's  sense,  which  is  that  when  the  State  is  constituted 
the  ruler  receives  his  authority  from  the  people  who  never- 
theless remain  sovereign  or  supreme,  and  can,  therefore,  at 
any  time,  at  their  own  good  pleasure  depose  their  rulers, 
disregard  a  constitution,  and  even  institute  a  new  form  of 
government.  Here  we  may  recall  the  words  of  Washington: 
"  The  basis  of  our  political  system  is  that  the  people  can 
make  and  alter  their  constitution  of  government.  But  the 
Constitution  which  at  any  time  exists  till  changed  by  an 
authentic  act  of  the  whole  people  is  sacredly  obligatory  on  all." 

Now  we  can  satisfactorily  solve  the  problem  which  has 
proved  insoluble  to  all  the  theories  of  contract:  How  can  the 
acts  and  conventions  of  one  generation  bind  subsequent  ones 
who  were  not  parties  to  the  original  agreement,  by  which  the 
State  was  founded?  The  answer  is  simple.  Contract  is  not 
the  sole  source  of  our  obligations.  Some  arise  entirely  in- 
dependent of  any  consent  of  ours.   The  obligations  of  parents, 
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for  example,  do  not  depend  on  their  accepting  or  consenting 
to  them.  Children  are,  by  the  law  of  nature,  bom  subject  to 
parental  authority  without  any  consent  of  their  own.  In 
like  manner  we  are  bom  subject  to  the  State  to  which  we 
belong.  For,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Burke,  "  The  author 
of  our  being  is  the  author  of  oUr  place  in  the  order  of  existence, 
having  disposed  and  marshalled  us  by  a  divine  tactic,  not 
according  to  our  will  but  to  His.  He  has,  in  and  by  that 
disposition  virtually  subjected  us  to  act  the  part  which  belongs 
to  the  place  assigned  to  us."  "  If  the  social  ties  and  ligaments 
spun  out  of  these  physical  relations,  which  are  the  elements 
of  the  commonwealth,  in  most  cases  begin,  and  always  continue 
independently  of  our  own  will,  so,  without  any  stipulation  on 
our  part,  we  are  bound  by  that  relation  called  our  country 
which  comprehends,  (as  has  been  well  said)  '  all  the  charities 
of  all.' " 

It  is,  I  know,  difficult  for  many  persons,  who  observe  the 
unworthy  principles  and  practices  that  play  a  large  part  in 
contemporary  political  life,  to  give  their  unreserved  assent 
-to  the  claim  that  the  State  is  of  Qod.  They  retort  by  pointing 
scornfully  to  the  unlovely  figure  of  the  "  boss  " ;  to  the  annual 
spectade  of  the  "pork  barrel;"  and  the  unsavory  heaps  of 
facts  that  have  been  accumulated  by  the  muck-raker.  They 
dwell  on  the  unscrapulous  methods  of  intrigue  and  chicanery 
which  are  resorted  to  by  seekers  after  political  place;  the 
bargaining  and  "  log-rolling "  by  which  legislative  measures 
are  carried  or  defeated.  They  see  personal  greed  or  the 
interest  of  certain  classes  prevail  over  the  interests  of  the 
people;  and  observe  that  some  who  exercise  powerful  influence 
over  State  affairs,  remember  only  that  they  have  a  party  and 
forget  that  they  have  a  country.  But  what  do  these  ugly 
facts  prove  one  way  or  another,  oonoeming  the  origin  of 
authority?  Nothing  whatever.  They  simply  attest  that, 
however  exalted  its  origin  may  be,  authority  can  be  abused 
and  perverted  from  its  true  end.  But  what  gift  of  God  may 
not  be,  and  has  not  been,  abused  by  men?  And,  as  the  old 
adage  has  it,  the  corruption  of  the  highest  is  the  worst. 
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To  set  forth  with  any  amplitude  the  practical  consequences 
flowing  from  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  political  power  would 
be  matter  for  another  hour's  dissertation.  Leo  XIII  has  done 
the  work  admirably  in  one  of  his  great  Encyclicals,  from 
which  we  may  borrow  a  pregnant  thought  or  two.  Since  all 
authority  is  from  God,  he  premises,  it  ought  to  be  used 
strictly  in  accordance  with  divine  justice  and  for  the  end  for 
which  it  has  been  given.  Then  he  says :  "  In  order  that 
justice  may  be  safeguarded  in  the  State  let  those  who  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  remember  that  po- 
litical  authority  does  not  exist  for  the  private  gain  of  those 
who  exercise  it;  that  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  is 
to  be  carried  on  by  those  to  whom  it  has  been  entrusted, 
but  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  for  which  end  alone  it 
exists.  While  the  responsibilities  of  the  governing  body 
are  placed  in  its  true  light,  by  our  doctrine  the  dignily 
of  those  who  obey  is  admirably  safe-guarded,  because  they 
are  taught  that  in  submitting  to  a  just  authority  they  are 
not  bowing  their  wills  merely  to  the  dictation  of  men  like 
themselves,  but  to  the  supreme  wiU  of  divine  majesty  itself; 
and  in  rendering  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Osesar's  they 
are  really  rendering  to  God  the  things  that  are  Qod's.  The 
conscientious  citizen  reo(^izing  that  the  laws  have  a  divine 
sanction  behind  them  obeys,  as  St.  Paul  counsels,  not  from 
fear  but  for  conscience  sake,  and  sees  the  institution  of  his 
country  clothed  with  a  sacred  character  which  demands  from 
him  reverential  loyalty  and  attachment. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
when  there  was  more  need  than  there  is  today  of  inculcating 
the  truth  about  the  nature  of  political  authority  both  upon 
those  who  exercise  it  and  those  who  are  bound  to  obey  it. 
If  we  believe  even  only  the  half  of  the  allegations  that  are 
daily  published  in  the  press  and  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  then  the  people  are  rapidly  losing  respect  for  the  laws 
and  the  lawmakers;  and  the  lawmakers  have,  in  too  many 
instances  lost  sight  of  the  reason  why  this  sacred  power  has 
been  confided  to  them.    The  evil,  is  intensified  by  the  fact 
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that  a  widespread  decay  of  religious  faith,  and  a  vicious 
way  of  training  the  young,  in  which  parental  aathority  ie 
not  sufficiently  insisted  upon,  are  co-operating  to  destroy 
respect  for  every  form  of  authority.  In  the  present  situaticHi 
no  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  Republic  than  can 
be  done  by  the  Catholic  Church,  if  her  members  are  but  true 
to  her  teaching  on  the  nature  of  the  State,  and  proclaim  it 
to  their  fellow-countrymen,  both  governed  and  governors,  not 
merely  by  word  but  also  and  especially  by  example. 

James  J.  Fox. 
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In  order  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  medieval  Church 
towards  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
how  that  philosophy  was  modified  and  transformed  in  various 
ways  before  it  came  into  contact  with  Ohristiani'ty.  From 
Athens  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  to 
Paris  at  the  banning  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  there  is  a  long  journey  both  through  space  and  through 
time.  From  the  days  when  the  Stagyrite  himself  discoursed 
on  philosophy  in  the  shaded  paths  where  he  met  his  disciples, 
to  the  days  when  Thomas  of  Aquin  expounded  him  in  the 
convent  of  St.  J  ames,  or  Siger, 

Beading  lectures  in  the  Streets  of  Straw 
Did  syllogize  invidious  verities, 

the  world  underwent  so  many  changes,  that  the  old  Aristotle 
would  hardly  recognize  himself  in  the  new.  And  among  these 
changes  I  do  not  reckon  now  the  greatest  of  them  all,  which 
was  due  to  the  advent  of  Christiamity ;  for,  as  yet,  Christianity 
had  modified  Arifltortle  very  little,  if  at  all.  The  changes  I 
refer  to  are  intellectual,  political,  social,  linguistic,  literary 
as  well  as  religious,  through  wihicb,  as  through  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive transmigrations,  the  soul  of  Ariatotelianism  passed  be- 
fore it  appeared  on  the  stormy  scenes  at  the  TJnivereity  a£ 
Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century.  During  the  progress  of  these 
transformations  Aristotle  had  acquired  various  kinds  of  repu- 
tation ;  he  was  "  &  heretic  "  and  "  the  father  of  heresies,"  he 
was  a  "  pagan  atheist,"  a  "  pantheist,"  a  "  sorcerer,"  an  "  un- 
canny Arabian  magician,"  and  in  one  quaint  old  woodcut  he 
is  represented  with  a  swarthy  complexion,  a  thick  black  beard, 
fierce  flashing  eyes,  bushy  eyebrows  and  elaborate  folded  turban 
of  the  typical  Moorish  teacher.    In  Borne  he  was  known  as  a 
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logician,  in  Edessa  he  vms  understood  to  be  almost  a  N^estorian, 
in  far  off  Bagdad  he  was  the  great  physician,  in  Cordova 
he  was  a  philosopher  hostile  ito  the  Koran,  and  in  Paris  in 
the  twelfth  century,  before  the  Universily  aittained  aits  corporate 
existence,  he  was  regarded  as  an  advocate  of  pantheism, 
marterialism  and  fatalism.  No  wonder  then,  that  he  was  at 
first  misunderstood,  suspected,  proscribed,  and  not  admitted 
without  a  stru^le  to  the  title  of  preeminence  which  he  held 
in  Dante's  time  as  "  the  miaater  of  those  who  know." 

The  point  of  departure  in  this  curious  succession  of  changes 
is,  as  has  been  said,  Athens  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
B.  C.  There  Aristotle  expounded  his  philosophy  until  the 
year  before  his  death,  when  he  retired  to  his  coumtry  house 
at  Chalcia  and  handed  over  the  government  of  the  school  to 
Theophrastus.  Theo(phra^s,  was  then,  the  first  scholarch,  or 
ruler  of  the  school.  He  appointed  his  suooeeeor,  amd  so  there 
was  a  series  of  scholarohs,  whose  descent  is  as  well  authenti- 
cated abnost  as  the  pedigrees  of  kings  or  emperors,  down  to 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  Era.  All  this  time,  the 
school  was  at  Athens;  how  long,  however,  it  continued  to 
meet  in  the  shaded  walks  made  sacred  by  the  footsteps  of 
the  Founder,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  One  thing  is 
certain,  the  tradition  of  Aristotolianism  in  the  scbool  was 
vigorous  at  first;  the  earliest  of  ihe  scholarchs  were  men  of 
science,  botanists,  moratli'Ste,  'historiians ;  but,  liittle  by  little, 
the  tradition  became  weaker,  the  pure  stream  of  doctrine 
.became  tainted  by  the  accession  of  elements  and  tendencies 
foreign  to  its  spirit.  There  was,  as  we  said  before,  ao  mysti- 
cism in  Aristotle.  In  fact  he  was  a  positivist,  or  if  you  will,  a 
practicaliet,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word.  The  characte^stic 
note  of  all  his  teaching  was  scientific  accuracy  «id  healthy, 
wholesome  naturalness.  His  philosophy  was  the  last  great  pro- 
duct of  the  classic  spirit.  With  the  downfall  of  Greece's  free- 
dom and  the  arrival  of  the  Macedonian  and  the  Roman,  came  a 
tendency  towards  cosmopolitanism,  followed  by  a  tendency 
towards  mysticism.   It  was  no  longer  an  honor  to  be  a  citizen 
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of  Hellas;  therefore,  the  philosopher  sought  refuge  either  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  thait  all  men  ibelong  to  the  oonrmon 
nationality  of  human  nature  or  in  the  doctrine  of  the  myatnc 
that  the  sentimenit  of  nationidity  helougs  to  worldliness  and 
that  piety  is  better  than,  patriotism.  Even  before  Chria- 
tianity  came,  philosophy,  feeling  the  inadequacy  of  its  own 
effonts,  turned  to  Oriental  religione  for  inspiraition  and  assist- 
ance: natural  phenomena  came  to  be  explained,  not  by  the 
forces  of  nature,  but  by  the  power  of  demons  or  spirits,  and 
libe  practice  of  magic  and  divination  took  the  place  of  the 
cultivation  of  virtue  and  the  pursuit  of  the  beautiful.  Matter 
came  to  be  considered  the  source  of  all  suffering  and  of  all 
moral  evil,  and  consequently  the  science  of  nature  took  a 
place  subordinate  to  speculations  about  the  One,  the  Ineffable, 
the  pantheistic  God.  This  is  the  movemenit  known  as  Neo- 
Platonism,  and  it  influenced,  from  the  beginning  of  its  career 
the  school  of  Aristotle,  so  that  those  who  wrote  commentaries 
on  his  works  strove  with  might  and  main  to  read  these 
doctrines  and  tendencies  into  his  writings.  That  was  the 
condition  of  (the  school  of  Aristotle  at  Athens  wfhen,  in  the  year 
A.  D.  529,  it,  together  with  the  other  schools  of  philosophy, 
was  closed  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  This  edict 
sent  the  Aristotelian  tradition  into  exile  in  two  directions.  At 
Constantinople  a  more  or  less  unsteady  succession  of  commen- 
tators began,  which  reached  its  greatest  importance  in  the 
ninth  century,  but  exerted,  generally  speaking,  very  little 
influence  on  the  Latin  world  at  any  time.  The  more  important 
line  of  development  leads  us  from  Athens  to  Asia  Minor, 
whither  most  of  the  Athenian  teachers  went  after  the  edict 
of  banishment  There,  especially  in  Syria  and  Armenia, 
important  schools  were  established  in  the  sixth  oenitury,  which 
translated  the  works  of  Aristotle  into  Syriac,  and  explained 
them  in  the  Neo-Platonic  sense.  In  Persia,  too,  the  philoso- 
phers found  refuge  for  a  while,  and  underwent  the  influence 
of  the  mysticism  native  to  that  country.  There,  at  Bagdad, 
in  the  ninth  century,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  first  came 
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into  contact  -witih  the  Arabians,  In  that  century,  while  Europe 
was  experiencing  that  wonderful  awakening  to  education  and 
culture  wihidh  we  call  the  Carolingian  revival,  the  world  of 
Central  Asia  .was  being  governed  by  an  enlightened  line  of 
Caliphs  known  as  the  Abassides.  Under  their  protection, 
learning  flourished  throughout  the  Saracen  empire  of  the  East; 
later,  it  travelled  into  Northern  Africa  and  Spain,  and  finally, 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  reached  the  world  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  great  center  of  intellectual  life,  the 
University  of  Paris.  Thus,  as  you  see,  the  journey  from 
Athens  to  Paris  was  not  direct;  it  was  by  way  of  Syria, 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  Morocco,  and  Cordova.  And  even  this  is 
not  all.  In  Spain,  the  Caliphs,  less  enlightened  or  less  liberal 
than  their  predecessors  at  Bagdad,  persecuted  the  philosophers, 
seized  their  libraries,  drove  them  into  exile  or  put  them  to 
death.  The  Jews,  however,  were  a  privileged  class,  probably 
because  they  held  the  purse  strings,  and  could  claim  a  greater 
freedom  because  they  controlled  the  finances  of  the  Caliph's 
court.  Whatever  .the  cause,  the  fact  is  that  Arabian  learning 
found  refuge  in  the  synagogue,  and  it  was  through  the  syna- 
gogue, in  many  cases,  that  it  reached  the  Christian  Chureh. 
Consider,  then,  the  succession  of  linguistic  changes  throu^ 
which  Aristotle  passed.  In  Syria  he  was  tnmslated  into  Syiiac, 
in  Persia  into  Persian,  thence,  (from  either  Syriac  or  Persian) 
into  Arabic,  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  from  Hebrew  into 
Latin.  So  that  Kenan  is  not  in  the  least  exa^erating  when 
he  says  that  "the  works  of  Aristotle  made  itiheir  entry  into  the 
University  of  Paris,  in  a  Latin  version  of  a  Hebrew  version 
of  an  Arabic  version  of  a  Syriac  version  of  the  original  Greek! 

These  linguistic  changes  are,  however,  but  an  index  of 
changes  far  more  profound  which  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle 
underwent.  Thoughts  always  take  on  the  color  of  the  mind 
through  which  they  pass.  Even  facts  have  a  different  shade 
of  meaning  according  as  they  are  narrated  by  one  kind  of 
historian  or  by  another.  The  battle  of  Sedan  means  one  thing 
to  a  German,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  a  Erenchman. 
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This  is  especially  true  of  a  system  of  philosophy,  like  Aristotle's, 
which  needs  elucidation.  The  Syrians  gave  it  one  shade  of 
meaning,  the  Arabians  another,  and  the  Jews  did  not  allow 
it  to  pass  througih  the  ^magogue  without  the  addition  of 
elements  distinctly  Hebrew.  The  Syrian  was  a  Christian, 
but  a  heretic  of  the  sect  of  Nestorius;  the  Arabian  was  a 
fatalist,  a  pantheist,  and  often  a  materialist;  the  Jew  was  a 
monotheist,  but  of  the  Oriental  type,  and  if  he  found  anything 
in  Aristotle  that  could  be  used  against  the  Christian  theologian, 
he  was  not  likely  to  gloss  it  over,  but  rather  to  emphasize  it 
and  accentuate  its  importance.  How  profoundly,  then,  had 
the  meaning  and  import  of  Aristotle's  words  and  thoughts 
been  transformed  when,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
he  appeared  in  this  di^ise,  before  the  learned  world  of 
Christendom  at  the  University  of  Paris. 

Meantime,  what  had  been  taking  place  in  the  Latin  world? 
There,  Aristotle  was  known  only  as  &  logician.  Translations  of 
his  logical  works  were  current  in  Lartin,  some  of  which,  most  of 
which  in  fact,  had  been  done  in  the  sixth  century  by  Boethius, 
statesman  and  scholar,  philosopher  and  martyr  for  the  faith. 
All  the  other  works,  on  physics,  on  psychology,  on  ethics,  meta- 
physics and  politics,  were  lost  to  the  Latin  world.  They  had 
not  been  translated,  and,  if  there  were  any  copies  of  the 
Greek  text,  very  few,  if  any,  could  read  them.  The  Latin 
world  was  Platonist  in  philosophy.  Some,  like  the  stem 
TertuHian,  condemned  philosophy  of  every  kind.  "  What  has 
the  Church  to  do  with  Aristotle  ?  What  is  there  in  common 
between  Christ  and  Athens,  between  the  Academy  and  the 
Church  of  Grod?"  But,  such  rigorous  narrowness  was  excep- 
tional. Christian  philosophers  welcomed  Plato  as  an  ally  in 
the  contest  against  paganism.  From  Justin  Martyr  in  the 
second  century  down  to  St.  Augustine  in  the  fifth,  they  fought 
the  fight  for  Christian  truth  with  weapons  forged  in  the 
Academy.  There  was  much  in  Platonism  that  appealed  to 
these  first  Christians:  there  was  its  highly  spiritual  outlook 
on  life,  its  idealism,  its  constant  effort  to  uplift,  its  sweet 
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persuasive  presentation  of  the  reality  of  the  world  above  us, 
and  iita  noble  disdain  for  all  thdt  is  sordid,  material,  and  of 
the  earth  earthy.  Moreover,  the  warfare  of  Christianity  was 
against  Platonists  or  N^eo-Platonists,  who  fought  the  last  fight 
of  Pagandam,  ob  did  the  learned  lady  Hypatia,  of  whom  we 
have  all  read  in  Xingsley's  famous  novel.  And  it  was  good 
tactics  then,  as  now,  to  meet  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground, 
capture  his  heaviest  guns  and  use  them  against  him.  But, 
most  oonvincing  justification  of  all,  in  the  mind  of  the  first 
Christian  thinkers  was  the  belief  which  they  openly  proclaimed 
that  God  had  inspired  Plato  in  the  natural  order  as  He  had 
inspired  Moses  in  the  supernatural  ordier,  so  that,  in  the 
design  of  Providence,  Plato  was  sent  to  prepare  the  world 
for  Christianity.  In  intellectual  matters  Plato  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  Christ,  OS  John  the  Baptist  was  in  matters  spiritual 
Therefore,  while  the  Christian  philoaophers  esteemed  Plato  for 
the  truth  that  he  taught,  they  did  less  than  justice  to  Aristotle. 
In  the  East  they  suspected  him,  because  he  was  the  favorite 
author  of  the  Ifestorians ;  in  the  West  they  held  him  in  con- 
tempt, because,  knowing  only  his  logical  treatises,  they  oould 
pay  him  no  higher  tribute  than  to  say  that  he  was  a  sharp- 
witted  dialectician,  a  framer  of  subtle  arguments,  a  word 
juggler  and  a  logic-chopper. 

We  are  all  this  time  preparing  for  the  story  of  what  hap- 
pened to  Aristotle  at  the  University  of  Paris.  And  I  promise 
you  that  the  event  will  be  exciting  enough,  dramatic,  indeed 
tragic.  One  more  digression  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
historic  setting  of  the  picture  be  complete.  I  have  said  that 
only  the  logical  works  of  Aristotle  were  known  to  the  Latin 
world,  that  they  alone  had  been  translated,  and  that  the  other 
works  in  the  Greek  original  were  as  good  as  lost  during 
all  the  long  period  of  predominant  Platonism.  The  Greek 
schism  of  the  ninth  century  was  accountable  for  this.  There 
was  little  communication  between  the  two  greait  divisions 
of  Christian  Europe,  the  Latin  with  its  capital  in  Rome,  . 
and  the  Greek  Churcih  with  its  center  in  Constantinople. 
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And  whatever  oommunicatioii  there  was  was  not  of  the  friendly 
kind.  The  crusades  changed  all  that.  Especially  the  events 
of  the  year  1204,  when  Constantinople  was  stormed  by  the 
Latin  crusader^  the  city  sacked,  its  treasures  of  a  literary  and 
artistic,  as  well  of  a  more  material  kind  divided  among  the 
conquerors,  and  carried  off  to  France  and  Italy.  Among 
these  treasures  was  the  text  of  Aristotle  in  Greek,  which 
within  a  decade  or  two  was  known  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  translated  into  Latin.  This  version  however — I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  this  point — this  version  made 
directly  from  the  Greek  did  not  become  known,  in  fact,  was 
not  made,  until  after  the  translations  from  the  Arabic  or 
Hebrew  had  already  become  a  subject  of  controversy.  For 
convenience  sake,  the  one  shall  be  referred  to  in  future  as 
the  Oreek  Aristotle,  and  the  other  as  the  Arabic  Aristotle. 

We  have  now  the  historic  setting  of  the  introduction  of 
Aristotle  to  the  Latin  world  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  remains 
to  describe  the  scene  in  which  the  event  took  place.  The 
scene,  as  was  said  before,  was  the  University  of  Paris,  the 
center,  then,  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  Europe.  Paris  had  been  for  half  a  century 
the  city  of  schools;  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  becoming  the 
city  of  books.  It  was  the  chief  center  of  the  bookmaking 
industry:  thither  every  new  manuscript  found  its  way  to  be 
copied  and  studied  and  explained.  Thither  scholars  flocked 
from  every  country  in  Europe;  and  a  picturesque,  boisterous, 
irresponsible  crowd  they  were,  lawless  in  point  of  fact,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  beyond  the  law,  even  in  theory.  Among 
them  were  Jews  from  Spain  with  curious  manuscripts  to  sell, 
jostling  the  returned  crusader  who  offered  for  a  bargain  the 
literary  spoils  of  some  Greek  palace  or  monastery.  In  the 
throng  too  were  members  of  the  newly  founded  mendicant 
orders,  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  as  well  as  clerics  from 
.  the  various  dioceses  and  monks  of  the  older  monastic  insti- 
tutions.   And,  what  strikes  us  as  most  curious  of  all,  there 
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are  no  university  buildings.  The  Sorbonne  has  not  yet  been 
erected  as  a  hospice  for  poor  students.  The  students  live 
here,  there  and  everywhere;  they  assemble  in  the  halls  of 
the  monastic  buildings,  or  in  the  squares  or  in  the  streets, 
wherever  a  teacher  sets  up  his  chair.  They  bring  with  them 
bundles  of  straw  on  which  they  sit,  a  restless,  curious,  ill- 
behaved  crowd,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  some  old  woodcuts  repre- 
senting such  scenes.  The  organization  of  the  university  is 
not  yet  fixed.  The  relations  of  the  Hector  to  the  Chancellor 
are  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  the  masters,  or  professors, 
who  have  secured  their  license  to  teach,  have  not  yet  found 
out  the  full  extent  either  of  their  obligations  or  their  privileges. 
There  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  constant  riots  in  the  streets,' 
in  the  lecture  halls  and  even  in  the  churches.  The  authority 
of  the  Pope  is  invoked,  the  authority  of  the  king  is  also 
invoked,  and  both  are  in  turn  set  at  naught  by  passion  and 
prejudice  and  mob  violence.  In  those  days,  you  can  well 
imagine,  the  life  of  a  student,  or  even  of  a  professor,  was 
by  no  means  dull.  But  the  turmoil  and  the  contentiousness 
and  the  lack  of  harmony  which  marked  the  external  life 
of  the  student  or  master  was  soon  to  be  paralleled  by  a  confliot 
of  ideas,  in  which  both  scholar  and  teacher  took  part. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  may  say, 
Aristotle  was  held  in  no  higher  esteem  at  Paris  than  elsewhere 
in  the  Latin  world.  He  was  known  as  an  acute  logician  and 
nothing  more.  In  far-off  Toledo,  a  school  of  translators  were 
busy  with  the  Arabic  text,  in  Palermo  a  former  student  of 
Paris,  the  wizard  Michel  Scot,  was  engaged  in  his  translations 
of  the  Arabic  commentaries,  so  was  Gerard  of  Cremona;  and 
it  is  said  that  Robert  Greathead,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was 
studying  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  in  Greek.  But,  none  of  these 
translations  were  to  reach  Paris  before  1215  or  1220.  The 
teachers  at  the  University  still  hold  to  St.  Augustine  in 
theology  and  to  Plato  in  philosophy.  There  is  William  of 
Auvergne,  who  is  soon  to  be  bishop  of  Paris ;  there  is  the  severe 
and  dignified  teacher  who  has  come  over  from  England  to  be  first 
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a  pupil  and  then  a  master  in  the  Parisian  schools,  Alexander 
of  Hales,  -who  will  surprise  the  turbulent  world  of  the  Univer- 
sity when,  in  1232,  he  will  lay  down  his  titles  and  has  dignities 
to  become  a  humble  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  These 
are  Platonists,  though  Alexander  begins  to  show  a  tendency 
to  compromise  on  some  points.  The  general  spirit  of  their 
teaching  is  Platonist,  and  they  are  by  training  distrustful  of 
Aristotle.  These  teachers  were  in  .possession  when  the  Arabian 
Aristotle  was  introduced.  Naturally,  therefore,  their  attitude 
towards  the  new  thought,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  was  one  of 
suspicion  and  hostility.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  pointing 
out  the  errors  of  Aristotelianism.  It  was  plain  that  the 
Aristotle  who  had  come  in  so  incongruous  a  company,  sur- 
rounded, so  to  speak,  by  unbelieving  Jews,  paynim  Sairacens 
and  iN'estorian  Syrians,  was  out  of  place  in  a  Christian  center 
of  learning.  They  would  have  none  of  him  or  his  fatalism, 
his  pantheism,  his  denial  of  individual  immortality.  But,  no 
student,  least  of  all  the  medieval  student  of  that  period,  ever 
hesitated  to  make  trouble  for  his  teacher.  The  thirteenth 
century  student  did  not  hesitate;  he  made  up  his  mind 
very  quickly.  He,  or  a  certain  number  of  him,  became  at  once 
very  much  interested  in  the  Arabian  Aristotle.  There  were 
Jews  and  Saracens  at  Paris  from  whom  copies  of  translations 
oould  be  got,  and  perhaps  a  start  made  in  the  direction  of 
interpreting  tlhe  text.  At  any  rate,  there  appeared  among 
the  student  body  outspoken  and  ardent,  if  not  intelligent, 
advocates  of  Averroism,  that  is  of  the  kind  of  Aristotelianism 
taught  by  the  great  Arabian  commentator,  Averroes.  Then, 
there  was  trouble  in  the  schools.  Discipline  being  lax, 
(indeed,  I  might  say,  discipline  there  was  none)  the  question 
of  the  schools  soon  became  the  question  of  the  streets  and  the 
taverns ;  and  fisticuffs  and  sword-thrusts,  rather  than  arguments, 
were  used  in  this  strange  struggle  between  Platonism  and 
Aristotelianism. 

So, — to  pursue  the  Academic  phase  of  the  oontest — so  the 
affair  progressed  until  Albert  the  Great  appeared  on  the  scene. 
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To  him  and  to  his  still  more  illustrious  disciple,  St.  Thomas, 
both  members  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  is  due  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Aristotelian  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  its  subsequent  estd>lifihment  in  all  the  schools  of  Chris- 
tendom. They  were  strong  personalities,  both  of  them,  the 
one  possessing  the  thoroughness,  the  patience,  the  perseverance 
of  the  Teuton,  the  other  eminently  endowed  with  the  clearness, 
the  preciseness,  the  spirit  of  system  characteristic  of  the  Latin 
mind.  And  they  must  have  been  courageous.  Not  only  in 
the  turbulent  quarrelsome  multitude  of  the  University,  but 
within  the  quiet  of  the  cloisters  of  their  own  order,  they  met 
with  opposition.  We  have  a  statute  of  the  General  Chapter 
of  the  order  in  1228  which  forbids  the  friars  to  read  the  books 
of  the  Arabians,  and  in  more  than  one  passage  in  his  works 
Albert  complains  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  some  of  his 
confreres  refused  to  sanction  the  study  of  Aristotle.  We  can 
well  understand  the  strength  of  the  opposition.  Platonism 
seemed  to  suit  piety  better  than  Aristotelianism.  It  satisfied 
the  demands  of  the  mystic  soul.  Besides,  Platonism  came 
with  the  sanction  of  St.  Augustine,  while  Aristotle  had  none 
to  stand  sponsor  for  him  but  the  Saracen  and  the  Jew.  The 
opposition,  if  we  are  to  believe  Albert,  was  more  zealous  than 
enlightened.  But  the  courage  and  the  patience  of  these  two 
great  men  were  such  that  their  final  success  was  assured.  They 
took  the  works  of  Aristotle  as  they  found  them  in  translations 
made  from  the  Arabic,  separated  Moorish  comment  and  inter- 
pretation from  what  they  believed  to  be  the  original  teaching 
of  the  Philosopher,  and,  when  the  time  came,  secured  through 
a  fellow  member  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  a  translation 
made  directly  from  the  Greek  text.  Thus,  they  not  only 
robbed  the  study  of  Aristotle  of  whatever  danger  formerly 
attended  it,  but,  by  bringing  out  the  genuine  meaning  of 
the  Stagyrite,  showed  that  he  was  far  from  being  hostile  to 
Christianity.  Thus,  too,  a  catastrophe  in  the  intellectual  world 
was  averted.  For,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "the  crisis 
through  which  Christian  thought  then  passed  was  one  of  the 
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most  momentoue  in  its  whole  history.  I  have  said,  somewhat 
flippantly,  perhaps,  that  the  body  of  students  took  sides  with 
the  Arabian  Aristotle  beoause  they  liked  to  make  trouble 
for  their  masters,  who  were  Platonists.  There  was,  however, 
a  deeper  reason.  They  took  to  Aristotle  because  Aristotle 
suited  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and  it  was  largely  for  this  same 
reason  that  the  Greek  Aristotle  finally  triumphed.  Plato, 
the  heavenly  minded,  with  his  firm  belief  in  the  reality  and 
eternity  of  the  spiritual,  and  his  noble  depreciation  of  all 
things  physical  as  unstable  and  evanescent,  Plato  the  dreamer 
and  idealist,  suited  admirably  well  the  centuries  which  wit- 
nessed the  decay  and  downfall  of  the  Boman  Empire.  He 
suited  too  the  spirit  of  the  centuries  that  followed,  when, 
amidst  the  chaos  of  invasion,  devastation  and  internal  strife, 
there  was  no  refuge  for  the  philosophic  mind  except  within 
the  peaceful  walls  of  the  cloister  in  a  life  of  meditation  and 
prayer.  But  now  a  new  Europe  had  sprung  up,  and  a  new 
civilization  had  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  what  had  been  Greece 
and  Eome.  A  race  of  mingled  Teuton,  Celtic,  and  Latin 
stock  had  begun  a  period  of  constructive  activity.  Curious, 
restless,  insatiably  inquisitive  about  everything  in  nature, 
ready  to  believe  ajiything,  but  wanting  to  know  everything,  confi- 
dent of  itself  and  of  its  future,  this  new  race  was  more  likely  to 
be  satisfied  with  Ari^otle  than  with  Plato.  It  had  already 
learned  something  of  medicine,  geography,  astronomy  and 
physios  from  the  Arabians,  and  now  it  demanded  a  philosophy 
that  would  have  less  to  say  about  the  spiritual  essences  above 
us  and  more  about  the  nature  of  physical  things  around  ua. 
The  age  that  chose  Plato  chose  well ;  the  age  that  demanded 
Aristotle  chose  wisely,  for  the  needs  of  the  decadent  Latin 
world  of  the  fifth  century  were  very  different  from  the  needs 
of  the  rejuvenated  Latin  world  of  the  thirteenth.  That  is 
why  the  Aristotelian  party  triumphed,  though  the  opposition 
was  as  obstinate  as  it  was  at  first  violent,  and,  indeed,  did 
not  entirely  disappear  throughout  the  whole  Middle  Ages. 
What,  during  all  this  time,  was  the  attitude  of  the  official 
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Church?  She  was,  it  goes  witlMut  saying,  no  longer  the 
Ohuroh  of  the  cataoombs  in  her  relation  to  public  affairs. 
She  was  no  longer  persecuted,  no  longer  barely  tolerated,  no 
longer  hampered  in  her  public  career  by  the  devastation  of 
the  barbarian,  or  the  rapacity  of  the  local  tyrant.  She  was 
entering  into  a  period  of  great  public  activity,  of  unquestioned 
authority  and  of  unparalleled  prestige.  When  she  acted  now, 
it  was  with  all  the  solemnity  of  her  ritual  and  all  the  dread 
forms  of  official  condemnation.  She  could  not  afford  to  ignore 
or  pass  by  the  scandal  at  the  University  of  Paris.  When 
avowed  advocates  of  Averroism  began  publicly  to  teach  in 
the  name  and  with  the  authority  of  the  University,  she  oon- 
eidered  it  high  time  to  intervene.  The  first  condemnation 
is  that  issued  by  the  Provincial  Council  held  in  Paris  in  1210, 
which  forbids  that  the  works  of  Aristotle  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy and  the  commentaries  thereon  be  read  (that  is  taught 
— ^we  still  speak  of  "  reading  "  law)  either  publicly  or  privately 
at  Paris.  In  1215  Robert  of  Courgon,  papal  legate  to  the 
University,  renewed  the  prohibition  in  regard  to  the  books 
on  Natural  Philosophy,  added  also  the  books  on  Metaphysics 
and  presoribed  all  the  writings  of  two  well-known  pantheists 
of  that  day,  I>avid  of  Dinant  and  Amaury  of  Benes.  To 
this  extent,  then,  was  Aristotle  condemned  in  the  first  decades 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Remark  that  the  condemnation 
•bore  directly  and  exclusively  on  the  use  of  his  works  as  texts 
in  the  schools  of  Paris.  We  know  that  at  the  very  time  this 
enactment  was  in  force,  the  works  of  Arisrtotle  were  being 
read  elsewhere  without  protest  or  interference.  Where  such 
conditions  existed  as  existed  in  Paris,  the  measure  was  one 
of  elementary  prudence.  And,  the  times  were  troublesome 
enough  elsewhere  to  warrant  stringent  regulations  at  the  great 
seat  of  learning.  In  the  south  of  France  the  Albigensian 
heresy  was  still  rife;  the  war  of  suppression  was  still  being 
waged,  the  taking  of  Carcassonne  and  the  battle  of  Muret 
were  recent  events  in  1220.  And  we  have  reason  to  bdieve  that 
the  doctrinal  differenoes  at  Paris  were  not  witlwut  influence 
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on  the  popular  mind  of  Languedoc.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
heresy  <was  a  crime  against  the  State  as  well  as  against  the 
Chxirch,  and  the  civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
took  cognizance  of  it. 

The  events  I  have  been  describing  happened  at  Paris  in 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1229 
an  extraordinary  event  ooomrred.  The  University  of  Paris 
went  on  a  strike.  The  immunity  of  the  student  body  had 
been  infringed  on;  some  students  had  been  punished  by  <tihe 
city  authorities,  whereas  the  right  to  punish  was  vested  in 
the  authorities  of  the  University.  When  the  city  refused 
redress,  the  whole  teaching  staff  of  the  University  suspended 
their  classes,  and  quit  the  city.  This  is  known  as  lie  Great 
Dispersion.  In  1231  a  compromise  was  reached;  the  pro- 
fessors returned  to  Paris  and  resumed  their  work.  Somehow, 
this  disturbance  seems  to  have  benefited  the  Aristotelians. 
At  any  rate,  in  1231  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX  to  revise  the  works  of  Aristotle,  in  which,  says 
the  decree,  there  are  many  things  useful  mingled  with  what 
is  dangerous  and  harmful.  This  is  the  first  sign  that  the 
Greek  Aristotle  was  beginning  to  be  known  and  distinguished 
from  the  Arabian  Aristotle.  Whether  the  three  professors 
assigned  to  this  task  ever  attained  any  tangible  results  we  do 
not  know.  But,  we  do  know  that  by  1255  the  works  of 
Aristotle  appear  on  the  ofiScial  programme  of  the  Univereity 
of  Paris  among  the  texts  prescribed  for  study.  From  that  ^ 
time  onward  Aristotle  was  in  full  authority,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
Christian  Schools.  There  are,  it  is  true,  later  condemnations, 
one,  for  examp>le,  that  dates  from  1263 ;  but  they  are  directed 
explicitly  against  a  powerful  party  of  Averroists  who,  even 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  considerable  influence 
at  the  University.  Aristotle  as  distinct  from  Averroes,  indeed, 
as  opposed  to  Averroes,  is  henceforth  held  in  honor;  he  is, 
in  Dante's  grand  phrase,  "  the  master  of  those  who  know ; " 
his  books  are  studied  in  all  the  schools,  and  the  fault  found 
with  Ihe  Church  from  this  time  forward,  is  that  her  teachers 
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are  too  subservient  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  Dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Aristotle  is  for 
the  Medieval  Church  what  Plato  had  been  far  the  Church 
of  the  first  five  centuries  "the  precursor  of  Christ  in  things 
intellectual." 

If  I  have  at  all  succeeded  in  laying  before  you  the  actual 
conditions  that  prevailed  at  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
if  I  have  made  clear  to  you  the  difference  between  the  Arabian 
and  the  Greek  Aristotle,  you  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me 
that  the  successive  phases  of  the  attitude  of  the  official  Church 
■were  perfectly  consistent.  Aristotle  condemned,  Aristotle 
corrected,  Aristotle  approved  and  prescribed — ^there  would, 
indeed,  be  inconsistency  here  if  it  were  question  of  the  same 
Aristotle.  It  was  not  question  of  the  same,  but  of  the 
two  entirely  different  systems  of  philosophy.  The  Aristotle 
in  the  Arabian  presentation  might  well  wear  the  turban. 
He  was  a  pantheist  of  the  materialistic  type;  he  denied  the 
origin  of  the  world  by  creation;  he  taught  that  the  individual 
floul  is  not  imimortal;  he  lent  favor  to  the  prevalent  heresy 
which  was  disturbing  State  as  well  as  ChurcL  The  Aristotle 
who  came  to  be  known  through  the  interpretations  of  Albert 
the  Great  and  St.  Thomas,  and  who  could  speak  for  himself 
as  soon  as  the  text  was  freed  from  its  Saracen,  coloring,  was 
not,  indeed,  a  Christian.  He  never  wore  the  halo  of  the  saint 
nor  the  official  cap  of  a  master  in  a  Christian  school.  But 
he  was  recognized  as  not  anti-Christian ;  and  the  vast  synthetic 
system  which  he  had  built  up  by  unaided  reason  was  found 
to  fit  the  needs  of  the  time  when  Plato's  mystic  idealism 
was  no  longer  satisfying.  The  logic  of  events,  the  genius  of 
the  great  Dominican  teachers,  and  what  I  think  I  may  call 
the  enlightened  patience  of  ecclesiastical  authority  brought 
about  this  change. 

But,  the  triumph  of  Aristotle,  though  definite,  was  not 
immediate.  I  have  said  that  the  university  world  at  Paris 
was  an  unruly  one.  It  was  a  race  of  lusty,  contentious,  fun- 
loving,  fightiloving  youths,  who  treated  king  and  pope  with 
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less  respect  than  they  should  have  shown,  since  they  believed 
in  botL  The  forbidden  always  had  attractions  for  them.  And 
so,  even  after  the  Christian  interpretation  of  Aristotle  had 
been  officially  rec(^nized,  there  were  those  who  still  favored 
the  Arabian  interpretation.  These  were  now  called  the 
Avenoists,  from  Averroes  the  great  Arabian  interpreter, 

Che  il  gran  commento  ti. 

Among  the  teac'hers  of  Averroism  in  Paris  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  was  Siger  of  Brabant,  w^ho  from  the 
vividness  of  Dante's  description  of  him,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  his  teacher  in  philosophy.  There  was  also  a  certain 
Boethius  the  Dacian.  Both  of  these,  probably  while  St.  Thomas 
was  still  teaching,  professed  their  belief  in  the  Averroistic 
philosophy:  they  were,  or  should  now  be  considered,  skeptics; 
they  held  that  by  reason  alone  we  cannot  prove  the  existence 
of  God  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  worst  of  all, 
they  set  up  the  double  standard  of  truth,  maintaining  that  a 
princdple  may  be  true  in  theology  and  false  in  philosophy, 
in  other  words,  that  one  may  believe  by  faitlh  what  his  reason 
tells  him  to  be  false.  They  were,  or  claimed  to  be,  Aristote- 
lians. It  was  they,  and  not  the  theologians  of  the  Church, 
who  made  a  demigod  of  Aristotle  and  took  the  word  of  the 
master  in  place  of  arguments  from  reiason.  We  shall  hear 
more  of  them  later  when  we  come  to  the  period  of  the 
renaissance. 

What  was  then,  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Church  towards 
Aristotle  triumphant?  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
doctrines  of  Ari^tle  were  never  made  dogmas  of  the  Church. 
Neither  was  Aristotle's  philosophy  made  the  official  philosophy 
of  the  Church  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Nor  was  the 
natural  science  of  Aristotle  made  a  matter,  at  any  time,  of 
Catholic  belief.  At  the  same  time,  the  charge  of  undue  sub- 
servience to  the  authority  of  Aristotle  has  been  made  against 
the  great  philosophers  and  theologians  of  medieval  times.  Let 
us  look  into  the  matter  somewhat  closely,  and,  instead  of 
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relying  on  prejudiced  witneaees,  like  Francis  Bacon  or  die 
other  writers  of  the  humanistic  period — we  shall  deal  with 
them  in  the  next  article — ^let  us  go  to  the  medieval  masters 
themselves  and  judge  them  by  their  own  professions.  We 
shall  admit  at  once  that  they  held  Aristotle  in  the  highest 
esteem:  they  referred  to  him  as  the  philosopher;  they  placed 
him  above  Plato  and  all  the  other  Greeks;  they  considered 
his  teaching  to  be  the  highest  expression  of  human  wisdom. 
Dante  reflects  their  sentiment  when  he  calls  him  "  the  master 
of  those  who  know,"  "the  master  of  human  reason,"  "most 
worthy  of  confidence  and  obedienoe,"  a  teacher  whose  opinions 
are  "divine."  They  gave  credit  where  diey  thought  credit 
was  due:  where  less  scrupulous  teadiers  would  have  claimed 
originality,  they  acknowledged  freely  tfieir  indebtedness  to 
the  Stagyrite.  Nevertheless  they  set  limits  to  his  authority. 
It  was  not  they,  but  their  Averroistic  opponents  who  gloried 
in  the  title  "  Aristotle's  Ape,"  quoted  his  ipse  dixit  as  a 
olinching  argument,  and  swore,  as  the  saying  is,  by  the  words 
of  the  master.  William  of  Auvergne  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  writes  "  It  is  right  and  just  to  con- 
tradict Aristotle  wherever  he  says  anything  contrary  to  the 
truth,  and  to  sustain  him  in  everything  in  which  he  seems 
to  be  right."  *  Durandus,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
declares  "  The  science  of  nature  does  not  consist  in  knowing 
what  Aristotle  and  other  philosophers  believed,  but  in  knowing 
the  truth  itself;  and  when  Aristotle  wanders  from  the  trulli, 
a  knowledge  of  Aristotle  is  not  science  but  error."  *  The 
greatest  of  the  scholastics,  Albert  and  Thomas,  are  clearest 
in  the  expression  of  their  relation  to  Aristotle.  Albert 
writes  "  Natural  science  does  not  consist  in  narrating  the 
opinions  of  others  but  in  finding  the  causes  of  phenomena ; " 
when  he  is  commenting  the  works  of  Aristotle  he  warns 
us  in  words  which  are  an  echo  of  Avicenna :  "  I  am  ex- 
plaining the  physics  of  the  Peripatetics  more  according  to 
their  intent  and  belief  than  according  to  what  I  myself  have 

'  De  Anima,  i,  i.  '  In  /  Sent.,  Dist  iv,  Q.  5. 
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gleaned  from  the  study  of  nature," '  and  "  If  -we  believe 
Aristotle  to  be  human,  then  we  must  acknowledge  that  he 
could  be  mis1)aken  just  as  we  ourselves  can."  And  St.  Thomas 
sums  up  the  whole  attitude  of  his  school  when  he  says  "  Truth 
itself  is  our  authority,  and  without  that  no  other  authority 
can  avail."  *  "  Human  authority,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  weakest  of 
all  arguments."  "  What  is  more,  these  men  did  not  hesitate 
to  contradict  Aristotle.  They  held  that  he  was  in  error  in 
many  points,  for  instance  in  his  denial  of  creation,  in  his 
denial  of  providence;  they  found  fault  with  the  obscurily 
of  his  doctrine  regarding  the  oneness  of  the  intellect,  weH 
aware  that  the  Arabian  interpretation  had  leanings  towards 
pantheism  and  jeopardized  the  doctrine  of  individual  immor- 
tality; finally  they  saw  in  his  doctrine  of  the  influence  of 
the  heavenly  spheres  the  danger  of  fatalism,  and  proclaimed 
their  own  belief  that  the  human  soul  is  greater  than  all  the 
stars  and  cannot  be  influenced  by  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
free  will.  Thus,  on  this  point,  at  least,  they  strove  to  offset 
the  confirmation  which  sorcery  and  magic  found  in  the  Aristo- 
telian doctrine.  In  a  word,  the  great  masters  of  the  school 
were  not  slavishly  subservient  to  Aristotle :  even  in  the  popular 
estimation  they  were  held  to  be  superior  both  to  Aristotle 
and  to  Plato.  In  a  fresco  by  Francesco  Tani,  a  disciple  of 
Orcagna  in  the  fourteenth  century,  we  see  in  the  centre  of 
a  group  of  philosophers  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  chief  of  the  school, 
holding  open  on  his  breast  his  Summa  Contra  Oentiles,  and 
on  the  other  side,  bowing  to  him  as  to  a  superior,  are  Aristotle 
with  his  Ethics  and  Plato  holding  open  the  pages  of  his 
Timaeus.  The  picture  expresses  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  later  representatives  of  scholasticism 
who  carried  their  reverence  too  far.  There  is  the  celebrated 
instance  of  the  monk,  who,  when  the  telescope  was  invented, 

*  In  Librot  de  Pkymeo  Avditu,  Lib.  vni,  Tract  I,  Cap.  n. 

*  Talamo,  L'arutotelitmo  detta  Seolailiea,  p.  146  n. 
*&im.  ThaiL  /»,  I,  8  ad  2am. 
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would  not  look  through  it  to  see  that  a  certain  star  was  in 
a  certain  place,  because  his  Aristotle  taught  him  that  it  should 
be  somewhere  else,  and  while  the  telescope  might  possibly 
be  right,  Aristotle  could  not,  by  any  chance,  be  wrong.  Again, 
there  ia  the  instance  of  the  philosopher  who  would  not  study 
the  science  of  botany  by  the  usual  methods  of  observation 
and  experiment,  because,  having  obtained  from  Aristotle  the 
definition  of  a  plant,  he  could  deduce  the  whole  science  from 
that  definition.  I  have  never  seen  these  instances  properly 
authenticated.  But  even  if  they  are  historical,  they  represent, 
not  the  genuine  method  of  the  medieval  Aristotelians,  but  the 
false  notion  of  method  prevalent  in  the  age  of  degeneration 
and  decay. 

I  have  said  that  Aristotle  met  the  requirements  of  medieval 
civilization  better  than  Plato.  I  meant,  of  course,  in  the 
purely  intellectual,  scientific  order.  There  are  needs  of  man's 
spiritual  nature  whicJx  Aristotle  did  not,  and  never  could, 
satisfy.  There  was  in  him  no  element  of  mysticism.  He 
has  his  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  earth  beneath  him,  and  his 
head  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  but  free  also  from  that  golden  halo  which 
surrounds  the  head  of  the  mystic.  He  will  not  quit  the 
earth  on  which  he  stands  so  firmly,  to  venture  on  a  flight 
into  the  region  of  beautiful  truths.  He  loves  the  dear  cold 
light  of  the  atmosphere  of  science,  and  has  no  hankering  after 
the  heavenly  aura  in  which  the  Platonist  sees  spiritual 
essences  in  a  wanntinted  light  Therefore,  he  disappointed 
the  mystics.  St.  Bonaventure  never  found  in  him  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  Journey  of  the  Soul  of  God,  Gerson  saw  in  him 
the  teacher  of  "  those  self -dubbed  philosophers  who,  separating 
religion  from  their  philosophy,  ruin  both;"  and  Thomas  a 
Kempis  had  the  Aristotelians  in  mind  when  he  said,  "  I  had 
rather  feel  contrition  of  heart  than  know  its  definition." 
The  mystics  did  not  take  kindly  to  Aristotle.  When  they  did 
not  oppose  him,  they  were,  at  least,  lukewarm  towards  him. 
Now,  mysticism  is  an  important  phase  of  scholasticism  itself. 
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It  certainly  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
medieval  Ohurch.  When,  therefore,  the  attitude  of  medieval 
Christianity  towards  Aristotle  is  discussed,  that  of  the  mystics 
should  not  be  overlooked.  They  were  the  intellectual  de- 
scendents  of  those  who  opposed  the  first  introduction  of 
Aristotle.  They  were  Platonists  by  disposition,  and  preferred 
the  dreamer  to  the  investigator,  the  poet  to  the  scientist,  the 
spiritually  minded  founder  of  the  Academy  to  the  too  natural- 
istic head  of  the  peripatetic  school. 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  discussed.  Bid  the  medieval 
Christians  really  understand  Aristotle  ?  They  had  much  Latin 
and  no  Greek;  even  Albert  and  Thomas  did  not  know  enough 
Greek  to  read  the  original  text.  Hotv,  then,  could  they  reach 
Aristotle's  meaning?  The  modem  philologist,  with  all  his 
linguistic  attainment,  with  the  aid  of  dictionaries  and  critical 
texts  and  learned  footnotes,  finds  it  by  no  means  an  eas^ 
task  to  determine  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Aristotle. 
How  then  could  schoolmen  understand  him  at  all?  The  fact 
is  that  they  did ;  and  to  my  way  of  thinking,  they  understood 
him  better  than  many  a  modem  philologist.  In  the  first 
place,  they  had  translations  made  which  may  be  wanting  in 
elegance,  which  are  often  defective,  owing  to  the  blunders 
of  the  translator,  but  which  have  the  supreme  merit  of  adhering 
literally  to  the  text.  Those  translations  were  made,  if  I 
may  say  so,  impartially,  with  no  particular  theory  of  inter- 
pretation to  uphold.  It  is  sometimes  a  disadvantage  to  know 
too  mucL  This  is  especially  tme  of  those  who  try  to  render 
other  people's  thoughts.  The  Greeks  used  to  say  that  the 
pedagogue,  whose  business  it  was  to  conduct  the  children  to 
and  from  school,  should  either  be  a  very  accomplished  slave 
or  a  slave  who  knew  nothing  at  all.  Mark  the  alternative, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  half-leamed,  the  semi-educated,  from 
among  the  eligible.  The  same,  I  think,  is  true  of  translators. 
A  translator  should  know  everything,  so  far  as  that  is  possible, 
about  his  author,  or  he  should  know  nothing  at  all,  but  merely 
adhere  to  the  text.    The  first  medieval  translators  belonged 
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to  the  latter  clase.  In  the  second  place,  the  medieval  masters 
grasped  the  spirit  of  Aristotle:  they  themselves  worked  in 
that  same  spirit  of  wholesomeness,  the  spirit  of  the  cathedral 
builders,  the  spirit  in  which  the  Divina  Commedia  was  planned 
and  executed.  The  modem  philologist  has  lost  that  spirit. 
He  fishes  in  the  text  of  Aristotle,  like  the  fisherman  of  whom 
Dante  speaks 

Who  fishes  for  the  truth  and  has  no  ikilL'' 

The  secret  of  the  art  of  finding  truth  or  beauty  is  not  a  knowl- 
edge of  words,  but  a  feeling  for  the  truth  and  a  power  to  appre- 
ciate the  beautiful.  We  all  know,  no  doubt,  the  case  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  in  some  German  or  French  Upiver- 
sity,  who,  quoting  from  memory  a  celebrated  line  in  Macbeth 
rendered  it  "  Will  you  not  give  the  physio  to  the  madman." — 
"  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?"  What  a 
difference  there  is  in  the  two  sentences,  though  word  for  word 
the  meaning  to  the  philologist  is,  I  suppose,  the  same.  To 
understand  Aristotle,  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  necessary,  but 
more  necessary  is  the  mind  capable  of  appreciating  the  spirit 
of  Aristotle.  Such  minds,  I  think  the  medieval  masters  had. 
They  .belonged  to  the  great  constructive  &ge  of  medieval 
Christendom,  to  the  century  that  organized  the  universities, 
founded  the  guilds,  and  planned  the  great  cathedrals.  There 
were  "  giants  in  those  days."  With  none  of  the  intellectual 
apparatus  which  we  consider  indispensable,  they  synthesized 
and  uplifted  the  scattered  fragments  of  their  own  intellectual 
world;  if  they  were  deficient  in  historic  sense,  they  were 
strong  in  abstract  science;  if  they  were  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  value  of  facts,  they  were  thoroughly  well  able  to  appre- 
ciate principles;  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
philosophers  as  we  know  it,  they  had  an  insight  into  systems 
of  philosophy  which  we  do  not  always  possess.  They  were 
in  many  respects  like  Aristotle  himself.    That,  I  think,  is 
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why  they  imderstood  him.  Not  that  they  always  caught 
his  meaning  in  matters  of  detail.  Nevertheless,  they  always, 
it  seems  to  me,  rang  true  to  the  voice  of  his  spirit,  a 
spirit  calling  to  them  across  the  lahyss  of  centuries  com- 
paratively empty  of  great  constructive  effort.  If  we  had 
more  of  that  spirit  we  might,  with  profit,  hring  to  bear  on 
Aristotle's  philosophy  our  more  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote.  We  are  more  critical  than 
the  medieval  schoolmen,  more  introspective;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  greatest  among  us  are  as  profound  as  they  were. 
Our  scientists  are  heirs  to  Aristotle's  spirit  of  investigation 
and  systematisation,  but  our  philosophers  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  cultivate  profundity  except  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing 
intelligibility.  Those  of  them  who  have  caught  the  attention 
of  the  present  generation  either  soar  into  metaphysical  heights 
where  they  are  admired  without  being  understood,  or  skim 
along  the  surface  of  the  greatest  problems,  and  cater  to  the 
taste  of  an  age  that  seems  weary  of  prolonged  philosophical 
effort.  The  medieval  Aristotelians  were  not  deterred  by  the 
diflBculties  that  lie  in  the  path  of  every  metaphysician:  they 
were  convinced,  too  that  the  sources  of  philosophy  are  in 
nature  around  us  and  beneath  us;  for 

Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nenrer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar. 

William  Tttbneb. 
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II 

Our  attention  is  next  engird  by  the  very  remarkable  series 
of  fifteenth  century  documents  known  aa  the  Paston  Letters. 
Preserved  by  the  family  with  a  care  that  has  laid  succeeding 
generations  under  the  deepest  obligation,  these  letters  give 
us  glimpses,  that  are  now  satisfying  and  now  tantalizing,  into 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  three  generations  of  a  fairly 
prosperous  !N^orfolk  house.  Their  acquaintances,  friends,  and 
enemies,  their  patrons  and  dependents,  and  many  of  the  great 
hiatorioal  characters  of  the  time  live  over  again  for  us  in 
these  pages  and  strut  tiheir  little  hour  upon  the  stage  for  our 
benefit  and,  so  to  say,  under  our  very  eyes. 

The  Paston  Letters  cover  the  extensive  period  of  87  years, 
from  1422  to  1509.  First  published  by  John  Fenn  in  1787, 
they  attracted  immediate  attention,  as  they  deserved  to  do, 
for  they  shed  a  vivid  light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  times,  occasionally  bring  us  in  contact  with  the  larger 
events  which  give  so  dramatic  an  interest  to  the  contentions 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  show  us  the 
beginning  and  development  of  more  than  one  love  story,  and 
are  everywhere  replete  with  human  interest. 

The  Paston  family  was  settled  in  the  village  of  Paston, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  some  twenty  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  city  of  Norwich.  Like  the  Bernerses,  they  claimed  to 
be  noble  by  long  descent  through  "  vmrshipful  blood "  from 
the  Norman  Conquest,  alleging  that  one  Wolstand  Paston  came 
out  of  Normandy  into  England  in  1069 ;  but  this  is  a  doubtful 
ancestry,  and  there  are  many  other  points  about  their  family 
tree  also  in  doubt.  However  the  antiquity  and  the  gentility 
of  the  family  may  stand,  we  find  its  representative,  one 
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Clement  Paston,  living  as  a  plain  husbandman  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  appears  either  to  have 
thriven  in  the  world  or  to  have  been  helped  by  relatives,  for 
he  gave  his  son  William  a  good  education,  which  enabled 
him  to  hold  successive  offices  of  dignity  and  emolument,  until 
he  eventually  rose  to  the  position  of  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas. 

Judge  Fasten  (1378-1444)  married  Agnes  Berry  (d.  1479), 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry  of  Horlingbury 
or  Horwelbury  Hall  in  Hertfordshire.  She  brought  him 
estates  in  Hertfordshire  and  Suffolk,  and  he  himself  made 
extensive  purchases  of  land  in  Paston  and  other  parts  of 
Norfolk,  including  the  manor  of  Gresham  bought  from  Thomas 
Chaucer  a  son  of  the  poet.  Knowing  well  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  times,  the  Judge  used  to  say  that  "  whosoever  should 
dwell  at  Paston  should  have  need  to  know  how  to  defend 
himself,"  and  accordingly  he  placed  his  sons  at  the  Inns  of 
Court  in  London  to  study  law,  since  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
subtelties  of  the  law  lay  one  of  the  principal  helps  against 
violence  and  spoliation. 

William's  son,  John  (d.  1466),  was  a  hard  man,  and  had 
unceasing  quarrels,  which  were  added  to  when,  in  1459,  he 
was  greaitly  enriched  by  being  made  executor  and  heir  to  his 
wife's  kinsman,  Sir  John  Fastolf,  whose  reputation  as  a  brave 
soldier  and  a  patron  of  literature  was  equalled  by  his  notorious 
character  for  grasping  and  grinding  in  matters  of  money  and 
property.  John  Paston's  enemies,  who  were  numerous  land 
powerful,  sought  at  one  time  to  affix  to  him  the  stigma  and  legal 
disabilities  which  attached  to  a  servile  ancestry,  and  were 
temporarily  successful,  but,  an  investigation  having  been 
duly  made,  the  king's  council  declared  the  family  fully  cleared 
of  the  imputation.  The  troubles  and  quarrels  in  which  this 
great  legacy  involved  the  Paston  family  were  not  allayed  until 
1480.  Many  letters  in  the  collection  deal  with  the  lawsuits 
and  disputes  engendered  by  the  Fastolf  bequest. 

John  Paston  the  first  was  married  to  Margaret  Mauteby 
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(d.  1484),  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Mauteby  of  Mauteby, 
near  Caister,  and  by  her  he  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
On  his  death  in  1466  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  John, 
who  had  been  knighted  in  1463.  Dying  unmarried  in  1479, 
this  John  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  next  brother,  who, 
strange  to  say,  was  also  named  John  (d.  1503). 

From  John  the  third,  through  his  marriage  with  Margery 
Brews,  of  Sturton  Hall  in  Norfolk,  were  descended  Clement 
Paston  (1515  ?-1597),  a  distinguished  naval  officer  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIll.,  and  Sir  Robert  Paston  (d.  1683),  who  was 
made  Earl  of  Yarmouth  by  Charles  II.  His  son,  William 
Paston,  second  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  dissipated  the  property 
so  dearly  won  and  with  such  difficulty  held,  and  the  family  as 
well  as  the  title  became  extinct  on  his  death,  without  surviving 
issue,  in  1732.  It  was  this  nobleman  that  sold  the  family 
papers  to  Le  Neve,  the  antiquary  and  collector,  who  had  been 
Rouge-croix  pursuivant  and  Richmond  herald  and  was  then 
Norroy  king-of-arms.  After  Le  Neve's  death  in  1729  they 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Martin,  of  Palgrave  in 
Suffolk,  who  married  Le  Neve's  widow.  When  Martin  died 
in  1771  the  papers  were  purchased  by  one  Worth,  an  apothecary 
and  chemist,  of  Diss  in  Norfolk,  from  whose  executors  they 
were  in  1774  bought  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Fenn,  who, 
as  already  stated,  began  their  publication  in  1787.  Other 
letters  and  documents  have  since  been  discovered,  and  are 
incorporated  in  the  edition  brought  out  by  James  Gairdner  in 
1904. 

The  principal  correspondents  in  the  beginning  are  Agnes 
Paston,  John  Paston  the  first,  and  his  wife  Margaret;  and 
afterwards  their  sons,  John  the  second  and  John  the  third; 
but  there  are  also  letters  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  and  women,  from  King  Edward  IV.  and  King  Henry 
VTI.  down  through  duke  and  earl,  archbishop  and  chaplain, 
to  the  land  steward  and  the  unknown  persons  who  signed 
their  initials  or  did  not  sign  at  all.  The  miiin  feature  under 
discussion  is  the  worldly  welfare  of  the  Pastons,  how  it  may 
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best  be  promoted,  how  dangers  thereto  may  >be  averted,  how 
interest  and  influence  may  be  secured.  At  eivery  turn  we 
meet  references  to  the  law,  with  the  processes  oad  details  of 
which  every  one,  gentle  and  simple,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  male  and  female,  shows  a  surprising  familiarity.  The 
letters  bristle  with  technical  phrases  concerning  suits  and 
indentures  and  mortgages,  writs  of  replevin  and  distresses  for 
rent,  amercements  and  estreats,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  be 
confronted  with  a  supersedeas,  or  a  certiorari,  or  a  scire 
facias.  Through  it  all  we  can  clearly  trace  the  endeavours  of 
the  family  to  form  a  combination  of  royal  favour,  local  intrigue, 
and  judicious  bribery,  so  as  to  secure  effective  protection  from 
the  law  against  those  who  sought  to  take  away  their  manor- 
houses  and  their  lands  by  scheming  or  who  had  actually  seized 
them  by  armed  force. 

The  correspondence  incidentally  reveals  a  state  of  anarchy 
in  which  "  great  riots,  extortions,  horrible  wrongs,  and  hurts  " 
are  prevalent,  in  which  electors  are  intimidated,  juries  are 
packed  and  bribed,  and  gentlemen  resuming  from  church  or 
miarket  are  set  on  and  beaten  by  hired  desperadoes  or  dragged 
from  their  own  fireside  to  be  despatched  out  of  doors.  We 
read  of  one  gang,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  spears  and 
bills,  jacks  and  sallets,  making  a  murderous  attack  on  two 
servants  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich  as  they  knelt  at  Mass  in 
the  church  at  Burlingham,  and  later  attempting  to  break  into 
White  Friars  at  Norwich  during  evensong  to  get  hold  of  certain 
citizens  alive  or  dead.  The  same  band  came  near  killing  John 
Paston  at  the  door  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  on  the  same 
day  his  wife's  uncle,  Philip  Bemey,  was  so  badly  beaten  that 
he  died  in  a  little  over  a  year.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
to  learn  that,  during  a  time  of  excitement,  Cardinal  Kemp, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
felt  constrained  to  charge  and  command  all  his  servants  to 
be  ready  with  bows  and  arrows,  swords  and  bucklers,  crossbows, 
and  all  other  habiliments  of  war  such  as  they  could  procure 
and  handle,  to  wait  on  the  safeguard  of  his  person,  l^e 
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condition  of  the  times  is  further  forcibly  illustrated  by  the 
account  of  two  sieges  which  the  Postons,  in  defence  of  their 
property,  sustained,  not  without  loss  of  life,  at  Gresham  (1450) 
and  at  Caister  (1469),  respectively.  In  the  first  of  these 
Lord  Molynes'  men,  1,000  strong,  olad  in  cuirasses  and 
brigandines,  attacked  Dame  Margaret  and  twelve  others  with 
guns,  bows  and  arrows,  pans  of  fire,  and  scaling  ladders,  and, 
after  storming  the  strongly  fortified  mansion,  carried  out  the 
stout-hearted  defender  in  ruffled  raiment  to  watch  the  demo- 
lition of  her  home.  In  the  second  case  3,000  of  the  Duke  of 
I^orfolk's  men  sat  down  <before  Caister  Castle  and  took  it 
after  a  five  weeks'  siege. 

On  the  wider  arena  of  the  nation's  battles  also  the  Pastona 
took  their  own  part  At  first  they  appear  to  have  been  in 
high  favour  with  the  house  of  York,  but  Edward  IV.  turned 
against  them  and  alienated  their  allegiance,  and  accordingly 
we  find  Sir  John  Paston  and  one  of  his  brothers  fighting  on 
the  side  of  Henry  VI.  ait  the  battle  of  Bamet  on  Easter 
Sunday,  1471.  They  had  in  consequence  considerable  trouble 
to  secure  fcom  the  victorious  Edward  a  pardon  under  the 
great  seal  when,  after  the  fatal  field  of  Tewkesbury,  the  Lan- 
castrian cause  had  sunk  in  apparently  irretrievable  disaster. 
John  Paston  the  third  rose  into  great  favour  with  Henry  VII., 
and,  true  to  his  Lancastrian  leanings,  helped  the  King,  at 
Stoke  (1487),  to  smash  Martin  Swartz  and  his  German 
auxiliaries  in  their  vain  attempt  to  set  Lambert  Simnel  on 
the  English  throne.  Henry  was  so  pleased  with  the  valour 
displayed  by  Paston  in  that  stubbornly  contested  fight  that 
he  knighted  him  on  the  field. 

During  all  the  excitement  business  is  not  neglected.  The 
steward  lets  farms,  collects  rents,  attends  markets,  sells  barley, 
malt,  and  timber,  and  lays  in  his  stock  of  hay  for  the  winter 
and  of  herrings  for  Lent.  The  principals  are  now  in  Norwich 
trying  to  influence  elections,  now  at  Framlingham  courting 
favour  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  for  that  end  paying 
compliments  to  the  Duchess  and  bribing  her  waiting-woman 
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with  gifts  of  jewels,  and  again  in  London  tapping  court 
influence  for  the  protection  of  their  manoriid  rights  or  for  die 
appointment  of  a  friendly  sheriff. 

Domestic  details,  too,  we  have  in  abundance:  requearta  for 
girdles  and  gowns,  for  kercfhiefs  and  dress  materials,  for  hose 
and  hats,  for  treacle  "of  Genoa,"  for  cinnamon  and  sugar, 
for  dates  and  raisins  "of  Coruns"  [Corinth],  for  basins  and 
ewers,  for  candlesticks  and  spoons,  for  trenchers  and  quince 
preserves  and  piasters,  for  hawks  that  can  fly  at  game,  and  for 
horses  that  can  trot.  The  diversity  of  the  subjects  treated  of 
is  what  lends  interest  to  the  whole  correspondence  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  its  principal  charms. 

Our  immediate  concern  with  the  Paston  Letters  is  with  those 
of  them  which  were  written  by  women.  Not  counting  Amye 
Bowet,  who  writes  in  very  passable  French,  I  have  found  at 
least  twenty-four  women  correspondents:  Agnes  Paston;  Mar- 
garet Paston;  Elizabeth  Poynings  (nee  Paston),  after- 
wards Dame  Elizabeth  Browne;  Elizabeth  Mundeford; 
Elizabeth  Clere;  Alice  Crane;  Eleanor  Chamber;  Constance 
Reynforth ;  Cecily  Dawne ;  Dame  Alice  Ogard ;  Dame  Elizabeth 
Brews ;  Margery  Brews,  afterwards  Lady  Paston ;  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Bothenhale;  Alice,  Lady  Fitzhugh;  Elizabeth,  Countess 
of  Surrey ;  Margaret,  Countess  of  Kichmond,  mother  of  Henry 
VTL;  two  Countesses  of  Oxford;  one  Duchess  of  Suffolk; 
three  Duchesses  of  Norfolk;  one  Queen  of  England;  and  an 
unknown  lady  who  furnishes  a  copy  of  rather  dainty  verses  in 
rime-royal.  Fortunately,  we  need  occupy  ourselves  with  only 
two  or  three  of  these  writers. 

First  in  point  of  time  comes  Agnes,  wife  of  Judge  William 
Paston.  She  was  a  very  determined  character,  obstinate  in 
having  her  own  way,  and  grimly  tenacious  of  her  rights;  but 
in  the  first  extract  which  I  propose  to  give  she  appears  in  a 
rather  amiable  light.  She  and  her  husband  had  contracted 
their  eldest  son  John  to  Margaret  Mauteby,  and  the  young 
people  never  saw  each  other  until  their  marriage  had  been 
all  arranged.    This  is  how  Agnes  Paston  tells  her  husband 
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of  the  first  meeting  of  the  betrothed  pair:  observe  the  yarioiu 
feminine  touches  in  the  letter: — 

Agnes  Pabtoit  to  William  Pastow. 
To  my  worshepefvll  housbond,  W.  Paston,  be  this  letter  takyn. 

Dere  housbond,  I  recomaunde  me  to  yow,  &c.  Blessyd  be 
God  I  sende  you  gode  tydynggs  of  the  comyng,  and  the 
brynggyn  boom,  of  the  gentylwomman  thet  ye  wetyn  of  fro 
Bedham,  this  same  nyght,  aoordyng  to  poyntmen  [^appoinimerW] 
that  ye  made  ther  for  yowr  eelf. 

And  as  for  the  furste  aqweyntaunce  'be  twhen  John  Paston 
and  the  eeyde  gentylwomman,  abe  made  him  gentil  cher  in 
gentyl  wise,  and  seyde,  he  was  verrayly  your  eon.  And  so  I 
hope  ther  shall  nede  no  gret  trete  be  twyxe  hym. 

The  parson  of  Stocton  toold  me,  yif  ye  wolle  byin  her 
a  goune,  here  moder  wolde  yeve  ther  to  a  godely  furre.  The 
goune  nedyth  for  to  be  had;  and  of  colour  it  wolde  be  a 
godely  blew,  or  erlys  a  bryghte  sangueyn. 

I  prey  yow  do  byen  for  me  ij  pypys  of  gold  [gold  thread  on 
pipes  or  roZZs].    Your  stewee  [fishpoTids"]  do  weel. 

The  Holy  Trinite  have  you  in  govemaunce. 

Wretyn  at  Paston,  in  hast,  the  Wednesday  next  after  Deus 
qui  errantibus  [the  third  Sunday  after  Easter"],  for  defaute 
of  a  good  secretarye.  Yowres, 

Aqts.  Paston. 

The  next  extract  shows  us  the  same  Agnes  Paston  some 
eighteen  years  later  as  the  stem  parent,  with  a  keen  eye  to 
domestic  economy  and  a  desire  to  discharge  her  financial 
obligations  promptly  when  the  services  stipulated  for  had  been 
done.  Remember  that  the  young  man  who  was  to  receive 
corporal  punishment  had  been  through  Cambridge  University 
and  was  now  a  law  student  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
London: — 
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AoNEs  Paston. 

Errands  to  London  of  Agnes  Boston,  the  xxviij  day  of  J  enure, 
the  yer  of  Kyng  Henry  the  Sext,  xxxvj. 

To  prey  Grenefeld  to  send  me  feythfully  word,  by  wrytyn, 
who  [_how'\  Clement  Paston  hath  do  his  dever  lduty'\  in 
lemyng.  And  if  he  hathe  nought  do  well,  nor  wyll  nought 
amend,  prey  hym  that  he  wyll  trewly  belasch  hym,  tyl  he  wyll 
amend;  and  so  ded  the  last  mayster,  and  the  best  that  ever 
he  had,  att  Caumbr^.  And  sey  Grenefeld  that  if  he  wyll 
take  up  on  him  to  brynge  hym  in  to  good  rewyll  and  lemyng, 
that  I  may  verily  know  he  doth  hys  dever,  I  wyll  geve  hym 
X  mans  [a  mark  =  13  s.  4<2.]  for  hys  labor,  for  I  had  lever 
he  wer  fayr  beryed  than  lost  for  defaute. 

Item,  to  se  who  many  gownys  Clement  hathe;  and  the  that 
be  bar,  late  hem  be  reysyd  [that  is,  have  a  new  nap  or  pile 
raised  on  the  bare  cloth"].  He  hath  achort  [a  shorf]  grene 
gowne  and  achort  musterdevelers  gowne  [nvusterdevelus,  a 
kind  of  mixed  grey  woollen  cloth]  wer  never  reysyd ;  and  achort 
blew  gowne  that  was  reysyd,  and  mad  of  a  syde  gowne,  whan 
I  was  last  at  London;  and  a  syde  russet  gowne,  furryd  with 
bevyr,  was  mad  this  tyme  ij  yer;  and  a  syde  murry  [dark 
red]  gowne  was  mad  this  tyme  twelmonth. 

Item,  to  do  make  me  vj  sponys  of  viij  oimoe  of  troy  wyght, 
well  f  acyond,  and  dubbyl  gylt 

And  sey  Elizabet  Paston  that  she  must  use  hyr  aelfe  to 
werke  redyly,  as  other  jentylwomen  done,  and  sumwhat  to 
help  hyr  selfe  ther  with. 

Item,  to  pay  the  Lady  Pole  xxvj  s.  viij  d.  for  hyr  bord. 

And  if  Grenefeld  heve  do  wel  hys  dever  to  Clement,  or  wyll 
do  hys  dever,  geffe  him  the  nobyll  [a  noble  =  6  s.  8  d.] 

After  these  injunctions  it  will  not  surprise  us  greatly  to 
learn  that  Agnes  treated  her  grown-up  daughter  Elizabeth 
very  harshly,  beating  her  several  times  a  week,  sometimes 
twice  the  same  day,  breaking  her  head  in.  two  or  three  places, 
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forbidding  her  to  speak  to  anj  one,  and  upbraiding  ber  so  vilely 
that  her  sister-in-law  was  fain  to  implore  her  husband  to  find 
a  match  for  the  luckless  maid.  The  desired  result  was  some- 
how brought  about,  for  we  find  that  'before  1469  Elizabeth 
married  Robert  Poynings,  and  by  him  became  the  mother  of 
Sir  Edward  Poynings,  who  as  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  caused 
the  enactment  (1495)  at  Drogheda  of  the  celebrated  act,  called 
by  his  name,  which  had  such  disastrous  effects  in  Ireland  for 
nearly  three  centuries  until  its  repeal  by  Grattan's  parliament 
in  1782.  Robert  Poynings  died  in  1461,  and  subsequently 
his  widow  married  Sir  George  Browne  of  Betehworth  in  Surrey. 
She  figures  in  the  correspondence  as  the  writer  of  one  letter 
during  her  widowhood,  in  which  she  displays  a  fair  command 
of  English  and  a  full  share  of  motherly  solicitude  for  the 
worldly  intere^  of  her  baby  boy. 

The  case  of  Elizabelih  Paston,  with  other  cases  that  come 
under  our  notice  as  the  documents  are  unrolled  before  us, 
goes  to  prove  that  the  position  of  unmarried  daughters  in  those 
days  was  no  enviable  one.  They  were  regarded  as  sources  of 
worry  and  trouble,  expensive  to  train  up  in  the  proper  way 
by  placing  them  to  board  with  «  family  of  gentle  breeding, 
and  a  drug  on  the  marriage  market  unless  provided  with  a 
goodly  dowry.  To  keep  them  among  their  own  was  scarcely 
giving  them  a  fair  chance  to  acquire  the  necessary  accomplish- 
ments, although  the  res  angusta  domi  sometimes  rendered  this 
an  inevitable,  if  unpleasant,  method  of  avoiding  outlay,  and 
the  problem  of  finding  them  husbands  became  under  such 
conditions  more  and  more  complicated. 

Parental  authority  over  girls  was  great  and  unquestioned. 
It  was  so  even  with  regard  to  grown-up  sons.  Years  after 
William  Paston's  death  his  sons,  now  of  full  man's  estate,  and 
one  of  them  married,  lived  with  their  mother,  who  treated 
them  like  children. 

The  marriage  of  John  Paston  and  Margaret  Mauteby  turned 
out  better  than  might  be  expected  from  the  way  in  whidi  it 
was  arranged.    Margaret  proved  herself  a  devoted  and  loyal, 
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even  a  heroic,  wife,  and  an  anxious,  if  not  exactly  a  tenider, 
mother.  For  a  long  series  of  years  she  figures  either  as  the 
writer  or  the  recipient  of  letters.  Here  is  a  letter  which 
she  wrote  to  her  husband,  September  28,  1443,  some  two  or 
three  years  after  their  wedlock: — 

Mabgabet  Paston  to  John  Paston. 

To  my  ryghi  worchepfvl  husbond,  J ohn  Paston,  dwellyng  in  the 
Inner  Temple  at  London,  in  hast. 

Eyth  worchipful  hosbon,  I  recomande  me  to  yow,  desyryng 
hertely  to  her  of  yowr  wilf  ar,  iJianckyng  God  of  yowr  a  mendyng 
of  the  grete  dysese  that  ye  have  hade;  and  I  thancke  yow  for 
the  letter  that  ye  sent  me,  for  be  my  trowthe  my  moder  and 
I  wer  nowth  in  hertys  es  [not  in  heart's  eose]  fro  the  tyme 
that  we  woste[fcneM>]  of  yowr  sekenesse,  tyl  we  woste  verely 
of  your  a  mendyng.  My  moder  be  hestyd  [vowed']  a  nodyr 
[another^  ymmage  of  wax  of  the  weythe  of  yow  to  oyer  Lady 
of  Walsyngham,  and  eohe  sent  iiij  nobelys  [a  nohle  =  6s.  8<2.] 
to  the  iiij  Orderya  of  Frerys  a.t  Norweche  to  prey  for  yow, 
and  I  have  be  hestyd  to  gon  on  pylgreymmays  to  Walsingham, 
and  to  Sent  Levenardye  [St.  Leonardos  shrine  at  Norwich^ 
for  yow ;  be  my  trowth  I  had  never  so  hevy  a  sesyn  [season"] 
as  I  had  from  the  tyme  .that  I  woste  of  yowr  sekenesse  tyl 
I  woste  of  yowr  a  mendyng,  and  zyth  [since]  myu  hert  is 
in  no  gret  esse  [ease],  ne  nowth  xai  [shall]\>e,  tyl  I  wott 
that  ze  [ye]  ben  very  hal  [really  whole,  or  well].  Your 
fader  and  myn  was  dysday  sevenyth  [this  day  se'nnight  or 
week]  at  Bekelys  for  a  matyr  of  the  Pryor  of  Bromholme, 
and  he  lay  at  Qerlyaton  that  nyth  [night],  and  was  ther  tyl 
it  was  ix  of  the  cloke  [clock],  and  the  toder  day.  And  I 
sentte  thedyr  for  a  goune,  and  my  moder  seyde  that  I  xulde 
have  dan  [then],  tyl  I  had  be  ther  a  non,  and  so  thei  cowde 
non  gete. 

My  fader  [godfather]  Gameyss  sentee  me  worde  that  he 
xulde  ben  her  [&«re]  the  nexch  weke,  and  my  emme  [uncZe] 
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also,  and  pleyn  hem  [amuse  themgelves']  her  with  herr  [^their] 
bawkjs,  and  thei  xulde  have  me  hom  with  hem;  and  so  God 
help  me,  I  xal  exscusse  me  of  myn  goyng  dedyr  [^thither] 
yi  I  may,  for  I  sopose  that  I  xal  redelyer  have  tydyngys  from 
yow  herr  dan  I  xulde  have  ther.  I  xal  sende  my  modyr  a 
tokyn  that  sobe  toke  [^ave]  me,  for  I  sopose  the  time  is  cum 
that  I  xulde  sendeth  her,  yf  I  keep  the  be  hest  lpromise'\ 
that  I  have  made;  I  sopose  I  have  tolde  yow  wat  it  was.  I 
pray  yow  hertely  that  ze  [ye]  will  wochesaf  \_will  vouchsafe']  to 
sende  me  a  letter  as  hastely  as  ze  may,  yf  wryhyn  Iwriiing'] 
be  non  dyaesse  [irouble'i  to  yow,  and  that  ye  woUen  wochesaf 
to  sende  me  word  quowe  your  sor  doth  [how  your  sore  does']. 
Yf  I  mythe  have  had  my  wylle,  I  xulde  a  seyne  yow  er  dyetyme 
[have  seen  you  before  this];  I  wolde  ye  wem  at  hom,  yf  it 
wer  your  ese,  and  your  eor  mjth  ben  as  wyl  lokyth  to  [looked 
after]  her  as  it  tys  ther  ze  ben  [where  you  are],  now  lever 
dan  a  goune  zow  [I  would  rather  have  this  than  a  govon  thiyugh] 
it  were  of  scarlette.  I  pray  yow  yf  your  sor  be  hoi,  and  ao 
that  ze  may  indur  [endv/re]  to  ryde,  wan  my  fader  com  to 
London,  that  ze  wol  askyn  leve,  and  com  hom  wan  the  hors 
xul  'be  senthe  hom  a  zeyn  [again],  for  I  hope  ze  xulde  be 
kepte  as  tenderly  herr  as  ze  ben  at  London.  I  may  non 
leyser  have  to  do  wrytyn  half  a  quarter  so  meche  as  I  xulde 
sey  to  yow  yf  I  myth  speak  with  yow.  I  xall  sende  yow  a 
nothyr  letter  as  hastely  as  I  may.  I  thanke  yow  that  ze 
wolde  wochesaffe  to  rememiber  my  gyrdyl,  and  that  ze  wolde 
wryte  to  me  at  the  tyme,  for  I  sopose  that  wrytyng  was  noo. 
esse  for  yow.  All  myth  [Almighty]  Qod  have  yow  in  his 
kepyn,  and  sende  yow  helth — ^Wretyn  at  Oxenede,  in  ryth 
grete  hast,  on  Sent  Mikyllys  Evyn.  Yorys, 

M.  Paston. 

Then  follows  this  postscript: — 

My  modyr  grette  yow  wel,  and  sendyth  yow  Gknidys  blyssyng 
and  hers;  and  sche  prayeth  yow,  and  I  pray  yow  also,  that 
ye  be  wel  dyetyd  of  mete  and  drynke,  for  that  is  the  grettest 
helpe  that  ye  may  have  now  to  your  helthe  ward.  Your  sone 
faryth  wel,  blyssyd  be  God. 
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The  reference  to  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham  in  the  foregoing 
letter  is  only  one  of  many  made  throughout  the  correspondence 
to  this  shrine,  the  most  famous  perhaps  in  all  England,  and 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  dating,  as  it  did,  back  to  1061.  We 
find  Sir  William  Yelverton,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  ascribing  all  the  good  fortune  he  had  met  with  in  the 
world,  and  all  his  escapes  from  danger  and  from  the  malice 
of  his  enemies,  to  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham.  Our  Lady  of 
Walsingham  was  particularly  resorted  to  by  women  in  antici- 
pation of  the  perils  of  child-bed  (Gairdner,  Vol.  v.,  letter  804, 
and  Fenn,  ii.,  96,  and  iv.,  444).  Erasmus,  who  visited  Walsing- 
ham in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  has  left  in  one  of  his  letters 
a  vivid  description  of  the  shrine  and  its  surroundings.  When 
King  Henry  VII.,  in  his  efforts  to  make  headway  against 
Lambert  Sinmel  and  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  took  a  leisurely 
progress  through  the  eastern  counties  in  the  apriog  of  1487 
to  beat  up  recruits  for  his  army,  he  went  from  Bury  St 
Edmund's  to  Norwich  and  thence  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Our 
Lady  of  Walsingham.  After  the  battle  of  Stoke,  where  victory 
had  perched  on  his  banners  and  his  rival  was  utterly  defeated 
and  degraded  from  being  an  aspirant  to  the  crown  to  be  a 
turnspit  in  the  royal  kitchen,  Henry  again  repaired  to 
Walsingham  to  return  a  solemn  thanksgiving,  and  he  hung 
his  colours  as  an  ex-voto  offering  in  front  of  the  image.  It  is 
traditional  in  England  that  when  his  son,  Henry  VIII.,  was  a 
child  he  walked  barefoot  to  Walsingham  from  the  neighboring 
town  of  Basham,  and  made  an  offering  of  a  necklace  of  great 
value  to  the  virgin.  This  fact  did  not  prevent  him  at  a 
later  period  from  stripping  the  magnificent  shrine  of  all  its 
treasures  at  the  same  time  as  he  dissolved  the  religious  house  of 
which  it  was  the  pride  and  the  principal  support.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1538,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Cromwell,  Henry's  confidential 
adviser,  the  image  of  Walsingham  with  those  of  Ipswidh, 
Worcester,  Welsdon,  and  many  others  were  all  taken  away. 
Those  of  Walsingham  and  Ipswich  were  brought  to  London 
"  with  all  the  jewels  that  hung  about  them,"  and  by  Cromwell's 
order  were  committed  to  the  flames. 
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Betuming  to  Margaret  Paston,  we  find  her  in  the  following 
letter,  written  November  29,  1471,  ezpreeeing  her  fears  and 
regrets,  her  displeasure  with  the  extravagance  of  her  eldest 
son,  her  dread  of  shame,  and  her  mortified  pride.  Her  cry 
has  found  an  echo  in  many  an  anxious  mother's  heart: — 

Maboakdt  Paston  to  John  Paston. 

To  John  Paston,  Esquier  [the  second  son],  be  this  delyverd 

in  hast. 

I  grete  zow  welle,  and  zend  yow  Goddes  Wyssyng  and 
myn,  letyng  zow  wete  [know]  that  I  have  a  letter  from  zo<ur 
brother,  wherby  I  undyrstand  that  he  cannot,  ner  may,  make 
no  porveyans  for  the  C.  mark;  the  wyche  causythe  me  to  be 
rythgh  hevy,  and  for  other  thynges  that  he  wrytht  to  me  of 
that  he  is  in  dawnger.  For  remembering  wat  we  have  had 
befor  thys  and  ho  symppUy  yt  hath  be  spente  and  to  lytyl 
profythe  to  any  of  us,  and  now  am  in  eoche  casse  that  non 
of  us  may  welle  helpe  other  with  owte  that  we  schnld  do  that 
wer  to  gret  a  dysworschip  for  us  to  do,  owther  [etifcer]  to 
selle  wood  or  lond  or  soche  stuffe  that  were  necessary  for  us 
to  have  in  owr  howsys;  so  mot  I  answer  a  for  (Jod,  I  wot  not 
how  to  do  for  the  seyde  money,  and  for  other  thyngges 
that  I  have  to  do  of  scharge,  and  my  worshup  saved.  Yt  is 
a  deth  to  me  to  thynk  up  on  yt  Me  thynkyth  be  zour  brother's 
wrythtyng,  that  he  thynkyth  that  I  am  informed  be  sume  that 
be  a  bowthe  me  to  do  and  to  sey  as  I  have  be  for  thys,  but 
be  my  trowthe  he  demyth  a  mysse;  yt  nedyth  me  not  to  be 
informed  of  no  sech  thengges.  I  construe  in  my  owyn  mend, 
and  conseyve  i  now  [eTWur,  enough']  and  to  myche,  and  whan 
I  have  broken  my  conseyte  to  sume  that  in  happe  he  deniythe 
yt  too,  they  have  put  me  in  cownforth  more  that  I  kowde 
have  be  by  any  imajynasyon  in  my  owyn  oonseythe.  He 
wrythetyth  to  me  also,  that  he  hath  spent  thys  terme  xl.  li. 
[jorty  pounds'].  Yt  is  a  gret  thyng;  me  thynkyth  be  good 
dyscresyon  ther  mythe  myche  ther  of  aben  sparyd.  Zour 
fadyr,  God  blysse  hys  sowle,  hathe  had  as  gret  maters  to  do 
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ae  I  trowe  he  hathe  had  thys  terme,  and  hath  not  spende  halfe 
the  money  up  on  them  in  so  lytyl  tyme,  and  hath  do  ryth  well. 
At  the  reverens  of  God,  avyse  him  zet  to  be  war  of  hys 
expenoes  and  gydyng  that  yt  be  no  schame  to  us  alle.  Yt 
is  a  schame  and  a  thyng  that  is  myche  spokyn  of  in  thys  oontro 
that  zour  faders  graveston  is  not  mad.  For  Gbddes  love, 
late  yt  be  remembyrd  and  porveyde  for  in  hast.  Ther  hathe 
be  mych  mor  spend  in  waste  than  schuld  have  mad  that.  Me 
tiiiynkyth  be  zour  brother  that  he  is  wery  to  wrythe  to  me 
and  there  fore  I  wyl  not  akumbyr  hym  with  wrythtyng  to 
hym.    Ze  may  telle  hym  as  I  wryth  to  zow  .  .  • 

As  for  my  rowndlet  of  wyne,  I  schuld  send  zow  mony  there 
fore,  but  I  dar  not  put  yt  in  joperte,  ther  be  so  many  theves 
stereng.  John  Lovedayes  man  was  robbyd  in  to  his  achyrte 
as  he  cam  home  ward.  .  .  . 

God  kepe  zow  and  send  zow  good  speede,  &&  Wretyn  the 
Fryday,  Sen  Andrue  Ev. 

Be  zour  modyr. 

So  through  the  whole  gamut  of  hunian  emotions  runs  this 
interesting  correspondence.  Many  a  pathetic  figure  peeps  at 
us  out  of  these  fifteenth  century  pages — Cecily  Dawne  and  Jane 
Boys  and  Elizabeth  Paston  and  Constance  Reynforth  and 
Mai^aret  of  Anjou,  and  the  "  goodly  young  woman,"  Margery, 
daughter  of  John  Fasten  the  first.  In  particular  the  narrative 
of  the  sorely  tried  patience  and  constancy  'and  the  final  triumph 
of  Margery  Paston  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  any  sympathetic  heart. 

From  the  instance  of  John  Paston  himself  and  Margaret 
Mauteby  it  may  be  inferred  that  marriages  by  arrangement 
of  the  elders  and  without  reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  were  the  rule,  and  so  they  were;  but  we  are 
given  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  genuine  unbidden  feeling  of  a 
man  for  a  maid  and  of  a  maid  for  a  man.  Here,  for  example, 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mai^aret  Paston  to  her  eldest 
son,  Sir  John  Paston,  from  which  we  see  that  hearts  could 
glow,  and  that  love  could  be  made,  in  what  our  age  and  country 
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at  least  regard  as  the  orthodox  stjle.  There  is  somedung 
captivating  atwut  Jane  Walsham's  frank  avowal  of  her 
feelings : — 

"  Item,  I  wold  je  shuld  speke  with  Wekis,  and  knowe  hja 
dyaposjeion  to  Jane  Walsham.  She  hathe  seyd,  sjn  he 
departyd  hens,  but  [unless]  she  myght  have  hjm,  she  wold 
never  maryd,  hyr  hert  ys  sor  set  on  hym;  she  told  me  that 
he  seyd  to  hyr  that  tber  was  no  woman  in  the  world  he 
lovyd  so  welle.  I  wold  not  he  shuld  jape  hyr,  for  she  menythe 
good  feythe;  and  yf  he  woUe  not  have  hyr,  late  me  wete  in 
hast,  and  I  shall  purvey  for  hyr  in  other  wysse." 

After  that  it  comes  on  us  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  shock 
to  learn  that  Margaret  Fasten  was  not  so  concerned  that  her 
own  daughter,  Margery,  should  marry  the  man  of  her  choice. 
Two  days  earlier  (November  13,  1463)  she  had  written  a 
letter  to  her  husband  from  which  the  extract  below  is  taken; 
observe  how  the  feelings  of  the  prospective  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  utterly  left  out  of  account:  one  husband  would  do 
as  well  as  another: — 

"  I  was  at  my  modder,  and  wille  I  was  ther,  ther  cam 
in  on  Wrothe,  a  kynnysman  of  Elysabet  Clers,  and  he  sey 
your  dowter  [sow  your  daughter],  and  preysyd  hyr  to  my 
moder,  and  seyd  that  she  was  a  goodly  yong  woman;  and 
my  moder  prayd  hym  for  to  gett  for  hyr  on  good  mariage 
yf  he  knewe  «ny;  and  he  seyde  he  knewe  on  shuld  be  of  a 
CCC.  mark  be  yer,  the  wyche  is  Sir  John  Cley  son,  that 
is  Chamberleyn  with  my  Lady  of  York,  and  he  ys  of  age 
of  xviij  yer  old.  Zyf  ye  thynk  it  be  for  to  be  spok  of,  my 
moder  thynkyth  that  it  shuld  be  get  for  lesse  mony  nowe 
in  thys  world  than  it  should  be  her  after,  owthyr  that  j. 
[oTw],  or  sum  other  good  mariage." 

The  suggested  imion  did  not  take  place,  and  Margery 
remained  on  her  mother's  hands  until  they  bored  eadi  other 
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unutterably.  The  brothers  felt  it,  too.  John  Paston  the  third 
thus  writes  to  his  mother  in  London,  September  14,  1465: — 

"  I  pray  yow  voysyt  the  Eood  of  Northedor  and  Seynt 
Savyour,  at  Barmonsey,  amonge  whyll  ye  abyd  in  London, 
and  lat  my  sustyr  Margery  goo  with  yow  to  pray  to  them 
that  sche  may  have  a  good  hosbond  or  [ere]  she  com  horn 
ayen." 

Mai^ry's  marriage  to  another  suitor  is  mooted  in  a  letter 
from  J.  Strange  to  Sir  John  Paston  two  or  three  years  later : — 

"  Ryth  worchupful  ser,  after  dewe  reoomendacion,  plesyt 
zow  to  understond  the  cause  of  my  wrytyng  ys  for  a  maryage 
for  my  Masterys  Margery,  zowr  suster.  For  my  nevyewe, 
John  Straunge,  wold  make  her  sure  of  xl.  li.  \_forty  pounds'\ 
joynture  and  CC.  marke  [£  133.  6.  8]  be  zer  [year"]  of 
inherytaunoe ;  and  yf  zee  and  zour  frendes  wole  agreve  l^tvill 
agree']  herto,  I  trost  to  God  that  xall  take  a  conclusion  to 
the  plesur  of  God  and  worchup  to  both  partyes." 

These  overtures  also  came  to  nothing,  and,  thus  tossed  from 
pillar  to  post,  Margery  finally  took  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands  and  betrothed  herself  to  their  steward,  Richard  Calle. 
Thereupon  there  were  fearful  wrath  and  dismay  in  the  Paston 
family  circle.  Calle  was  a  good  steward  and  a  loyal  and 
faithful  servant:  he  had  run  the  risk  of  being  murdered  in 
the  streets  of  Norwich  and  of  being  hanged  by  process  of  law 
for  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Pastons:  but  when  it  came 
to  the  question  of  his  wedding  a  daughter  of  the  house  the 
pride  and  prejudices  of  class  and  caste  and  of  the  alleged 
Norman  blood  were  aroused,  and  frantic  efforts  were  made 
to  prevent  their  union  from  taking  place.  But  Richard  and 
Margery  were  staunch  and  true.  They  stood  upon  the  rights 
conferred  on  them  by  their  betrothal,  then  a  most  sacred 
and  solemn  engagement.  There  is  one  letter  from  Calle  to 
Margery,  which  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  which  proves  him 
to  have  been  a  loyal  lover  and  a  mwily  man,  well  worthy  to 
be  mated  with  the  grand-daughter  of  m.  English  judge,  even 
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if,  in  addition  to  that  distinction,  she  could  boast  of  the  claims 
of  long  descent  When  the  family  found  that  their  efforts 
were  unavailing  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the  determined  pair, 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  bishop  of  iN'orwich  to  show  whether 
or  not  there  had  been  a  betrothal.  The  bishop,  good  man, 
went  as  far  as  he  conscientiously  could  in  reasoning  with 
Margery,  but  reasoning  was  of  no  avail,  and  there  was  of 
course  a  point  where  his  authority  ceased.  It  would  appear 
that  the  contract  was  proved  and  confirmed,  whereupon  the 
angry  mother  turned  her  daughter  out  of  doors  and  left  her 
to  the  cold  and  unwilling  charity  of  a  stranger.  All  obstacles, 
however,  were  finally  overcome,  and  the  marriage  eventually 
took  place  in  1469;  let  us  hope  that  Richard  and  Margery 
lived  happily  ever  after.  Their  union  was  blessed  with  at 
least  three  sons,  and  blood  proved  thicker  than  water  in  the 
long  run,  for  Margaret  Paston  in  her  will  made  on  February 
4,  1482,  handsomely  remembered  her  three  grandsons  of  the 
name  of  Calle. 

There  is  one  joyous  personage  who  breaks  into  the  corres- 
pondence as  it  nears  its  close.  I  refer  to  Margery  Brews, 
who  eventually  married  John  Paston  the  third  and,  when  he 
was  knighted  at  Stoke,  became  Lady  Paston.  She  is  an  artist 
in  the  composition  of  valentines  and  knows  how  to  say  a 
coy  thing  coyly  and  an  arch  thing  archly.  She  rises  up  amid 
a  most  serious  set  of  people  to  appeal  to  our  sense  of  humour 
and  of  fun.  She  invites  us  across  the  ages  to  laugh  with  her  at 
her  jokes  and  with  a  twinkle  in  our  eye  to  sigh  gently  with 
her  in  her  mock  sorrows.  Her  wooing  by  John  Paston  begins 
in  a  letter  which  ihe  wrote  to  her  apparently  before  he  had  seen 
her,  or  at  least  before  he  could  be  said  to  be  acquainted  with 
her.  The  girl  was  flattered  and  interested,  and  her  mother, 
Dame  Elizabeth  Brews,  was  evidently  very  anxious  for  the 
match.  She  writes  to  her  prospective  son-in-law  several  en- 
couraging letters,  meant  to  give  him  heart  and  hope  when  the 
usual  difficulties  about  settlements  had  supervened.  She  re- 
minds him,  oracularly  and  metaphorically,  that 
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It  is  but  a  sympill  oke, 

That  is  cut  down  at  the  first  stroke. 

Margery  herself  is  frankly  outspoken.  She  writes  to  Paston 
that  she  is  not  in  good  health  of  body  nor  of  heart  and  will 
not  be  until  she  hears  from  him;  assures  him  that,  even  if 
he  had  not  half  the  means  he  has,  she  would  not  forsake  him ; 
and  declares  that,  if  he  will  be  content  with  the  dowry  offered 
him,  she  will  be  the  merriest  maid  on  eartL  She  carries  on 
the  campaign  vigorously  in  her  family  circle,  and  gives  her 
mother  rest  neither  by  day  nor  by  night,  crying  and  clamouring 
to  have  the  matter  brought  to  an  issue.  Fasten  on  his  side 
was  also  very  energetic,  and  the  marriage  finally  took  place 
about  the  month  of  August,  1477.  After  marriage  Margery's 
letters  show  many  traces  of  her  old  sprighlilinese,  but  they 
gradually  become  records  of  business  transacted,  wrongs  done 
to  property,  and  public  events.  She  bore  several  children, 
and  died  in  1495,  eight  years  before  the  husband  she  loved 
80  well. 

From  the  nature  of  my  subject  I  have  been  Me  to  do  no 
more  than  touch  on  the  fringe  of  the  Paston  Letters:  full 
justice  could  not  be  done  to  them  in  the  course  of  one  short 
article.  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  any  one  who  wishes 
to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  real  history  of  fifteenth 
century  England  must  not  be  content  until  he  has  mastered 
the  correspondence  and  the  accompanying  documents  in  all  their 
details.  They  are  history  at  first  hand  and  in  the  making, 
source  books  for  the  after  time. 

On  the  literary  side  no  extravagant  claim  can  be  made  for 
them,  although  some  of  the  letters  are  very  well  written  indeed. 
From  the  linguistic  point  of  view  they  are  extremely  interesting. 
And  those  who  have  been  patient  enough  to  read  this  article 
through  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that,  if  the  Paston  Letters 
are  not  themselves  literature,  they  at  least  provide  much  of 
the  raw  material  of  which  literature  is  made. 

P.  J.  J/BXTSOX. 

Catholic  Univebstty  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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TEXT. 

Adetr  grigoir  an  '-tan  ffarfficair'  dim  a-tigerna  cad-he  an-r^dn 
n6-an-c(inttu  do-b^r  a-fuil  an  fireoin  do-doirtidh  a-talman  tar-mo- 
cheanna*  te«<aigat  grasa  uaimsi  ac-freagra  na-n-aithisi  fuatr  Christ 
oo'-huma/  and  fein.  an-tan  do-doirtoui'  fail  an-ree^ta-nuaid '  ar-an- 
talmatn  so.  7 '-gur-brilidheadar  an-cined  idbu^ta  mac  d6*  fa-oosaib 
tar'  (m  a-adlaicti  co-mf-trocaireach.'  7-a  Adetr  grigoir  is-truad  T-is- 
ro-truad  (}ona-doeinib  imcras'  croch  Christ  l-n&eh  leanann  hf  .i.  a*- 
ooroin  coiserca  7-naeA  *  eongmann  a-riagatl  mar  "  atat  tes  grada  cacAa 
ceime  in-molta  7"*  adetr  grigoir  ca-fuil  in"-att  tethm/te  na-daingen 
ac-an-cined  dsenna  aeht  a-creocA^aib  Chritt."  7  Adetr  ambrocitM 
is"-tei»d  leat  A-ehrist  ar-creocAte-ne "  7-ni  hiatt  do-creocAte  fein 
i8"-teind  let"  7"-n£-he"  do-bis  fein"  aeht  ar-n-eslainti  "-ni  is"- 
teind  let"  oir  do-gallrat^te  td  ar-son  ar-peeea<2-ne.  Adetr  Augtutin 
ca-fuil  ni-is-m6  re-eongmail"  ar-cuimne  na-is-troma"  re-catriugad 
na-moc  d6  **  do-faicsin  tarrnocAt  am-bocAtocAt  *°  indarbert  o-c[u]raid 
crochti  m£-trocairigh  •*  7-naeA-8muaiRenn  duine  a-trocaire  (fo  33a) 
do-tec  At  ar-bocA<aib  dia"  a-comsein  na-pfan-so."  Adetr  ambrositu  is- 
truadh  damh-sa  troma  7  serui  mo-pec(aig  indwi  corab-eicen  do-  Chritt 
pSis "  do-fulang  ar-mo-shon  "  7  "-h^-fcin  can-peacad  and  "  7  Adeir 
ambrocitM  curab  ar-ar-son-ne  do-bo-teind"  le  Christ  cacA"  ni  da- 
fuotr"  oir-nfr-fsetadh "  teindes  do-tabairt  do  and  fein  do"-reir 
adhbair"  7  Adeir  Bemord  do-cim  Christ  cengatYti  fa-n-coroin- 

'  fos  in  tan. 

.*  iar  (adter  orum-sa  eunttw  na  fola  ftrenta  so  do-doirtedb  tar  mo-cenn  a  talm- 
hain  na-teastaidhi. 

*  tar  mo  cenn  ac-denum  umla  ann  fen  dar-doirt«<A. 

*  nua.  *  dia  fona  cosaibh. 
'Omitted  in  Eg.                           '  imurciu. 

*  imurcus  coroin  crt»(  7  noeA. 

"  7-is-d-te8  graidh  gacA  ceim  io-molta  tucter  in  radha-so. 
"  innilluf  na^daingin  a-teithdh  in-cined  doenna  adU  iHsreachta.  isa  cmt. 
"  ie-iat  or-creacAto-ne  is-teinn  let  a-cri(t. 
668 
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Gregorj'  says,  "What  reason  or  explanation  ehall  I  give,  0 
Lord,  when  I  am  asked  why  the  blood  of  the  righteous  was  ehed 
on  the  ground  for  my  sake,  for  me  who  lack  the  power  (to  bear 
without)  answerii^  the  insults  which  Christ  Himself  bore  humbly 
for  me,  the  time  the  blood  of  the  New  Law  was  shed  on  this 
earth;  and  that  the  Jewish  people  trampled  the  Son  of  Qod 
under  their  feet  without  mercy  after  his  burial?"  And  Gregory 
says,  "  It  is  indeed  a  great  pity  that  men  should  venerate  the  Cross 
of  Christ,  and  not  follow  it,  which  is,  to  consecrate  his  Crown 
and  not  to  keep  his  Bule;  for  the  true  lover  practises  what  he 
praises."  And  Gregory  asks  what  place  of  refuge,  what  stronghold 
is  there  for  the  human  race,  save  in  the  Wounds  of  Christ? 
And  Ambrose  says,  "  0  Christ,  our  sufferings  are  near  to  Thee, 
and  it  is  not  thy  sufferings  that  concern  Thee,  nor  is  it  thine 
own  death,  but  our  infirmity  which  Thou  considerest;  for  Thou 
wast  sickened  by  reason  of  our  sins."  Augustine  says,  "Wher6 
is  there  anything  more  to  be  kept  in  mind,  or  more  to  be  blamed 
than  to  see  the  Son  of  God  stark  naked,  in  distress  after  the 
merciless  torment  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  to  see  that  man  does 
not  think  to  show  pity  to  God's  poor  in  return  for  those  sufferings?" 
Ambrose  says,  "  Grievous  to  me  is  the  weight  and  bitterness  of 
my  sin  that  made  it  necessary  for  Christ  to  undergo  the  Passion 
for  my  sake,  although  He  Himself  was  sinless."  Again  Ambrose 
says,  "  It  was  for  our  sakes  Christ  found  suffering  in  everything, 
for  He  could  find  no  cause  to  suffer  in  Himself  according  to 
his  own  nature."   And  Bernard  says,  "  I  see  Christ  bound  under 


>'  Omitted  in  Eg.  '*  7  a  dagenu  nS  he. 

"fein  is  dith  l€<  a«A(.  "golor-ne. 

"  Omitted  in  Eg.  "  fiadnaui  na-ni  is  trnma.  "dia. 

"am-bocAtaine  o-curaidh  mi-trooatre  croichte  (?) 

"dia  isin-gteghal-BO  in-a^id  na-pene  do-fnlaing  a-corp  co-humal  mor  ga\uraeh 
daibh  7  adetr. 
"  pian  paiss.  "a-shon. 
"  Omitted  in  Eg.  "  budh-teinn. 

»J»  Omitted  in  Eg.  "  nir  teML 

acht  inn-a-in7»e. 
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spfne'  T-fa-dffiirsi  na-8cfur8a(2  *  ar  na-crochocf  7-ni-fergach  ata 
7-crett  *  adetr-sa  an-a-brelAemntu  fein  ris  in-tan  nac/i  tiucfaidh  dim 
»n-bnatAar  do-oongmail  d6  *  tar  cenn  mo-pec(aig  dan '  16-deigeanach 
7-adeir »  Ad«V  Bemord  da-tinoilti  *  c&ch  baindi '  dar  doirtad "  do- 
fuil  Chritt  an-aimsir  a-c^s<a  is-maith  do-coimetfa  hi*  Mnsead  cret 
fa-nacA  coini^aid*  t-anam  fein  6ir  is  md  Idach  an-nf"  do  cennaigh 
se  ac-di&  na-an-nf"  tuc-s^"  ar-a-son  .i.  a-fuil"  fein  6r  nf-mesann 
an  lidere  firindeeh  a-saetAar  an-tan  coimli'mu  toil  a-tigema  7-is-niar- 
ain  nar-mothaigh  mac  d£"  a-cesadh-fein  ac-coime< "  toile  an-athar '* 
ac-ar  "-cennach  "-ne  maille-re  ssethar  m6r. "  Adetr  Augudin  da-cuim- 
nidi  an-cruaidhi  pSia  an-tigerna  ac-ar  "-cennach-ne  ni-fuil  ni'*-da- 
cruaidhi  doimeocha  atr-fein  nacA-fuileongod  hi  co-foigbidecA.  Adetr  " 
'Bernard  eta  nacA  "-goidfidhi  docum  "-foghanta  dicro  do-dena»» "  do- 
dfa  da-cuimnigu2A  b6  c^sad  Chrid  7-an  faici "  an-cenn  arna-cromad 
sa-croich  "  do-chur  failti  riut*  7-a-bdl  dfiinti"  do-tabatrt  p6ici  dutt 
mar  comarta  sfda  7  "-a-tab  arna-oslucai  do  "-leigen  a- ruin  "  riut  7- 
a-lamha  arna-lethad  **  do-t-gabail  **  euigi  7-iat  ama-cengatAi  sa- 
croich  "  do-fulang  do-toile  fein  dutt  7-a-co8a  cengat'Zti  sa  croich  c^taa 
doheth  mail/e  riut  7-a-corp  uile  orna-righed  sa-crand  c&<a  docim* 
do-sfnti  ris  isin  grodh  mar"  do-ghradbaigh  b6  td  ar-tosach."  7 
Adeir  Aaguslin  tainic  an-Ifaid  nemda-so  do-gabat/  asanora  do-fein 
7-do  tabairt"  anora"  7-do  gabaiV"  galar  7-do-tabaiVt "  tslainti  **  7- 
do-dul  (fo  33b)  docum  "-biiis  7-do-tabatrt "  betha  7-do  fechain  na-n- 
otar  7-do-fagbaiI  biis  tar-ar-cend  co  documlach.**  7-a"  Adeir 
Au^usHn  do-cund  Ifaidb  chucaii  "  a-aslana  .  i.  Isa  7-nir  "-aithnebar 
h6  7"-is-atre  sin  do-marbabar  h6  7-do  8lanaigtA«*°  ua-beslana  o-fuil 
in-leaga-so  do-61.  7  Adetr  "  f68  an-tan  is-gruamda  an  "-deoch  leighia 
7-is-do-61a-con-ibenn  an-liaidh  hf  artua  indtis  comad-Iughaiti.  grain 
an-otair  roimpi-sin  oor"-amlau2  sin  do"-cdaid  crt8<  tar-ar-cenn-ne 

'sbine. 
'cad. 

Omitted  in  Eg. 
'am  braen. 

'hi  7-a-dtiine  naaead  cad-am-nocA 
>*aD-e(&. 

"  tuc  ;  se  omitted  in  Eg. 
"dia. 

'*  in  aithar  gar. 
"gar. 

7-adcir. 
"cum. 
xfaicidh. 


*  Omitted  in  Eg. 

*  tinoltea. 
»  doirUdi. 

comifa. 

"  an  n-dA. 
«fhola. 

"  ac  contlinadh. 
"-"  Omitted  in  Eg. 
"nn  ni. 
"  ce-nacA. 

"  Omitted  in  Eg. 

"  isin  crann-cuta  aigi  cum  failti  docur  lit 
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the  crown  of  thorns  and  oppressed  by  the  scourging  after  his 
Crucifixion,  and  yet  He  is  not  angry.  And  what  shall  I  say 
to  Him,  at  the  judgment,  when  no  word  will  come  from  me  to 
excuse  my  sin  and  keep  me  by  Him  on  the  last  day  ? "  Again 
Bernard  says,  "  If  every  drop  of  the  blood  of  Christ  that  was 
shed  at  the  time  of  his  Passion  was  saved,  it  is  well  thou  wouldst 
guard  it.  Why  then  dost  thou  not  guard  thine  own  soul?  For 
more  precious  is  the  thing  that  was  ransomed  by  God  than  the 
thing  He  gave  for  its  ransom,  even  his  own  Blood.  Ae  the  true 
knight  does  not  reckon  his  toil  when  fulfilling  the  will  of  his 
master,  even  so  the  Son  of  God  did  not  cmsider  his  own  suffering 
when,  fulfilling  the  will  of  his  Father,  He  redeemed  us  with  great 
anguish."  Augustine  says,  "  If  we  consider  the  severity  of  the 
Passion  of  the  Lord  when  redeeming  us,  we  see  there  is  nothing 
however  harsh  or  painful  that  He  did  not  endure  with  patience." 
Bernard  says,  "  Who  would  not  ask  to  render  earnest  service  to 
God,  if  he  lemembered  the  torments  of  Christ,  and  saw  the  Head 
bowed  on  the  cross  to  give  thee  welcome,  and  his  mouth  closed 
to  give  thee  a  kiss  as  a  sign  of  peace,  and  his  side  opened  to 
disclose  his  inmost  love  for  thee,  and  his  hands  spread  out  to 
take  thee  to  Him,  those  hands  fastened  to  the  cross  to  expiate 
thine  own  will,  and  his  feet  bound  to  the  same  cross  that  He 
might  be  with  thee,  and  his  whole  body  stretched  out  on  the  tree 
of  torture  to  draw  thee  to  Him  in  love,  as  He  loved  thee  first." 
And  Augustine  says,  "  This  heavenly  Physician  came  to  take 
to  Himself  insults  and  to  give  honor,  to  assume  sickness  and  to 
bestow  health,  to  accept  death  and  to  give  life,  to  visit  the  sick 
and  to  die  in  pain  for  our  sakes."    Again  Augustine  says,  "  A 


"dunta  cam  poigi  do-thobair(  dut  .i.  cum-sidhu^oii  rit7. 

"  cum  a-min  do-Ieigin.  "  UAmugad  isin  croith  do-d-gaba»{. 

•»  Omitted  in  Eg.  "cum. 

"  in  ft  comain  fen.  "  tobatrt. 

"  onora  daine  7-do-chach  7-do-gabaiL 

"slainti.  "cnm. 

"Omitted  in  Eg.  in  MS. 

"cugaiAh         edoni  7-nir.  "gurob. 

*odo-8lanaiglii  na-hulani.  Adeir  Agiutin  in  tan. 

do  61  ain  deoch  leigis  ron-ibinn  in-liaigh  ar-diw  mnva  nach  grannaidhinn  (sic) 
int-othar  roime  gurob. 

"do-ibh  critt  eerhut  choiligh  na  paisi  duinne  ga-eisimlarndh  duinn  scrbtu 
caintecA  docur  an-atnghi  ar-p<caidh  7  adeir. 
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India  nach  gabatd  grain  sinne  roim  an-aitrtgi  doleigeas  ar-peacaig 
do-gn&th.  7-a  Adetr '  Bernard  an-cend  do-eist  re  ceul  *  na-n-aingd 
cur-eist*  re-bWatraib  na*-n-iiibw^  ac-cur-a-coroiwe  fa*  cend  7-na- 
wiile  dob-dille  na-an-grtan  ar-na-ndorchugod '  isin-pfiiB*  c«<na  7*- 
bn'atra  dubalta  nan  i&hul  ac-boghrad  na-cluaa  do-ested  ce61  na-n- 
aingel  .i.  ac-a-radh '  crochaidh  crochaidh  he  7-an-b4l  do-tecmsc 
ceol  na-haingil '  ac-61  domblais  ssi  7  aigete '  7-an-aged  dob-£ilIe  na- 
eaeh-aged  do  *-dorchoMte  hf "  an-tan-sin  "  o-seUegor  7-o-8alchar  nan- 
itibuZ  7-na  lamha  do-cruthaig  neam  7-taIam  cwr-cenglad  iatt  o-na- 
dodhaib  isi»-crann "  dda,  7-na-C08a  dor-coir  an  "-domare  do-cheim- 
niugad  cur  "-cenglad  "  isin  crann  cMna, "  6ir  nf-raibi  '*  sen-ball  sser 
ann  "  aeht  a-teanga  ar-na-ooim^<  do-aithne  ^-mathair  do-Eoin  brttindi 
ana-matAatr  7-do-aithne  £oin  disi  ana  mac  dileas"  dingmala  dia  eisi- 
fein."  7  AdetV  Bernard  do-fittu"  an-talam  7-an-fatrgi  do-cheim- 
niugad"  7-nf-fuanM  td  acrann"  aeht  ann-sa-croich  c&<a  7  Ad«r 
an-Buibisceluidhe  nar-feth  neach  grod  bud  m6  do-tabairt "  na  "-anoni 
do-ch«r"  tor-cend  a-escarat  bunaid"  7-adeir  Adetr"  Bernard  a-Isa 
ro-milis  is-md  tucais  amach  na-iiiaraie  oir  tucais  ant-anam  dob-uaisli 
na-cacA  uile"  anam  tar  cenn  auma  na  peetacb  7  Adeir"  Bernard' 
crett**  fa-nd«mai8  procision  isin  eclat*  .i.  an  golds  ro-shocraidh  roim 
aimsir  do  "-citta,  7-c«r-aitlinigi8  "  fein  chucatt  h6  "  7-i8-6  a-adbor  sin 
do  derbotor  na-fdidhed  "  .i.  curab  -6  an-dobron  is-dered  do  cacA  soldi 
oirdobo"  troma  serui  do-chur  c^«<a  (fo  33c)  Christ^  na-sol^s  an- 
procision  dorindi**  domnaeh  na-pailme  an-ieru«lem  **  g^  adubrad  ris- 
an-la-sin  is-bennaighti  an  mac*^  tainic  an-ainm  dfa  .i.  rf  clanni 
hisrael  7-na-beil  cKna  ac-a-rSdb  adine**  an-oesta  na-dfaidb-so-nae&- 
roibi  rf  acu  aeht  sdsair  7-fs  4c-cosmail  na-neithi  so  doronad  "  ris  oir 
do-chuiredar  na-tigemaidhi  7-na-d8Bine  saidbn'  an-6taighi  daisle 
fa"-chosaib  domnacA  na-pailme  7-do-churedar  na-doeine  daidbrt 
g€ga  4xamla  barra  na-crand  7-tucc  an"-croch  7-an-coroin  spine 
torod"  barr  na-crann  so  co-lia-bonnat6  .i.  an-lictauatre  **  l£r-slanaigi 

'do-ibli  ertit  aerbu«  choiligh  na  paisi  dainne  ga-eisimlanulh  dninn  aerbu* 
cainteeA  docur  an-atr^hi  ar-peeaidh  7  adnr. 

*  gloir.  '  eiat  re  duinne  bnatra  scrba  na. 
*ma.  'dorchndh  dainne  aa  pais. 

*  7-na-cl«i(ua  do-duinedh  in  cheol  smiingluii  ga-mbodhmgod  o-briatraibh 
diabu/ta  nan-iabuZ  ga-rod  ris. 

'  aingli. 

'  aigedi  ann  sa  croith  7-in-aighi  bud-Bocraidbi  na-gocA  ail«  aighi  den*  do. 

•trtt-ne.  "sin  L  "  croich. 

"  na  haili  talman  do-ceimniagod  dor  do-pogod  ina  onoir  gur. 
"oenglodh  iat  "cette. 
roibh.  '*  ann-gan-cessdh  oekL 
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physician  was  eent  to  you  in  your  illness,  even  JesuB.  They  knew 
Him  Hot,  and  therefore  they  put  Him  to  death,  and  the  eick 
were  healed  by  drinking  the  Blood  of  that  Physician."  And  he 
says  further,  "When  most  disagreeable  and  hard  to  drink  was 
this  healing  draught,  the  Physician  drank  it  Himself  first,  to 
lessen  the  dislike  of  the  sick  for  it.  And  thus  Christ  came  for 
our  sakes,  in  order  that  we  might  not  have  aversion  for  penance 
which  is  to  be  the  cure  for  our  sins."  And  Bernard  says,  "  The 
Head  that  heard  the  music  of  the  angels  listened  to  the  words 
of  the  Jews,  as  they  put  the  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head;  and 
the  eyes  that  were  more  beautiful  than  the  sun  were  darkoned 
at  the  Crucifixion;  and  the  ears  that  were  used  to  listen  to  the 
music  of  the  angels,  were  deafened  by  the  lying  words  of  the 
Jews,  as  they  cried,  'Crucify,  crucify  Him';  and  the  month  that 
taught  the  angels'  music  was  made  to  drink  gall  and  vinegar;  and 
the  face  that  was  more  beautiful  than  any  other  face  was  darlKned 
at  that  time  by  the  spittle  and  filth  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  hands  that 
created  heaven  and  earth  were  fastened  by  nails  to  the  tree  of  tor- 
ture ;  and  the  feet  that  should  have  walked  the  earth  were  bound  to 
the  same  tree;  for  no  member  was  left  free,  but  his  tongue  to 
confide  his  Mother  to  John  of  the  Breast  as  his  own  mother,  and  to 
.  entrust  John  to  her,  as  her  own  son,  next  worthy  after  Himself." 
Again  Bernard  says,  "  Thon  wast  able  to  walk  upon  the  earth 
and  the  sea,  and  Thou  foimdest  no  check  but  on  the  cross  of 
suffering."  And  the  Evangelist  says,  "  No  one  could  show  greater 
love  than  to  give  up  his  life  for  the  sake  of  his  enemies."  And 
Bernard  says,  "  0  most  sweet  Jesus,  more  didst  Thou  give  than 

Omitted  in  Eg.  »  dfediu. 

"do-Umoelbui.  "•CRiiinuiHeii-inadh  oeAi. 
»do-thobatr«. 

"  Interlinear  addition  in  B.    na  a-anum  fen  do^r,  Eg. 

"  Omitted  in  Eg.  "  Sie,  MB. 

**  Omitted  in  Eg.  "  adetr  foe. 

"  Omitted  in  Eg.  a-iaa  ro-milii  cad. 

"a.  '*Mthnis  cngnd-lie. 

**  faidhL  "  bndh  truma  acrbhe. 

"critf  oo-dethinoeA.  '^dorinne  ae. 

^ionidem.  "ntcA. 

"ainecette.  "dorinnefh  ris  oo-dKchclodoe  oir. 

**  tiagernatde.  "ta.aa,  choiot&h. 
*i  in  ooroin  sbine  7-iii-eroch  oeite  torod. 

lictnboir.  **  pobvtl  ptcaich  do-creid. 
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anmanna  an-popMi/*  do-creitt  indtu  7-an-ri-so  do '  fuatV  do-anoir  la- 
na-pailme  iter  na-tigmiaig^b »  adubramar  an-ltaigi  tiaisle  fein  do  cur 
fa-na-oosaib  do-benad  a-^/ach  dflea  fein-de  l£-na-p&isi  7-do-cuiretar* 
crandchur  air.  7  Adet'r  Bemord  curab  dfles'  proeision  do-cenga2 
ris-an*  cesad  da-eisimplorugod '  duinTie'  cseined  7  toirrsi  do-brfh 
acaind  in-dere(A  tsolais '  int-saegoiV.'  Adeir  Bernard  cor-sciursad 
o  na-scidrsedaib  7-CMr-coronad  on-spfn  7-cur  ruaimred  a-chosa  7-a- 
lama  o-tairgedaib mailfe-re  "-m6ran  peine  "  7-cenel  ndocraid  an-bdis 
7-ataim-si  mf-chiii/renecA  ar  cac/i-cirael  peine  da-fuatr  "  86  7-do-athaiii 
co-foigidech  da-athar  na-lea»  a-tigfirna  ar-na-hiu6a/<at6  an-nf-so'* 
doniat.  Adeir  "  Bernard  re-persain  an-fireoi/i "  na-bi  tareaisnecA  art " 
anam  ar-8on  CMrab-6  luach  "  fola  7-feola  mic  an-athar  neamda  h€. 
Adeir  "  in-aealmtu  a-Isa  6ic  umaii  ro-grodocA  cid  ti«a  "  fuilngis  an- 
croch  is-misi  adbar  do-galor.  Adeir  Bernard  con  "-dligenn  cacA-uile 
cmtaidhi  cuimne  c^sta"  cri«<  dobetA  aid"  ana-craidhi "  7-con" 
dligend  an-sacart  7-ant-e8<!op  co-ro-mor  oir  is  iad  imcras"  an-coroin 
coisrica  Adeir  an-faid  "  a-fidair  geinemna  chrtat  cwrab  mor-do-ferad 
ant-uisci  (fo  33d)  do-feradh  m6  7-do-sc8eiW  mo'*-chnamha  7-nf  can 
adbar "  aderor "  fertain  an-uis^ui  a-compraitt  paisi  chri«<  6ir  is-glan 
ant-ser  o-fcrtain  an-uis^t  7'*-do-nf  an-talam-dr  ar-ar-doirter**  b€  7- 
agriaaidh*'  cacA "-salchar "  7 -ar "-fertain  cr««<  as-a-catbar  nemda 
am-broind  muire"  o-techi&irecht  an-aingil  docim"  a-c&ta  tar-ar- 
cend-ne**  do-glan-afi  an  brii  an-a-tainic-se  7-do-coiserc "  an-eclais  an- 
ar-crochad  h6  7-do-glan  "si  ar-pecAaig-ne  "  gurab-aire  "-sin  adeir  " 
an-Md*"  do-ruaimretar  mo  lamha  7-Dio-cho8a  7-do-airiue(ar  mo- 


*  Omitted  in  Eg.  '  tiagemaifth. 

»  *docure(h.  *diliu. 

*  oengal  don  cesad.  ^  da-eisimlonidh.  *  dnin. 

*  tsolais  aingidhi  taitimdhi  ant  ggeghail  7  adeir. 

ona  tairDgedai6h.  "  Omitted  in  Eg. 

"pian.  "dar-uoir. 
"in  ni-so  aaeh  fedador  cade  re-denant  ad«tr. 
'*na-{<rinne.  "  ar  hanum. 

"  Inacli  cesta  crtsf  e  7  adeir.  "  oettua. 

"  Bernard  gach  uile  crigtaidhi  eondlipenn  cnime  ceeta, 
"  Omitted  in  Eg.  "  craidhelhat&h. 

**oo.  imurciu  sgailati. 

"faidli  da-feradh  me  mar-ferthar  int-utftti  7-do-agailad  mo. 
"  cu».  "  adertliar. 

**  7-nnagtt%ui   in  talam  or  an  doirter.    "ggrtsoidh   se  gach 
*'  salchor  7-a-coniIinad  na  fighracA  so  ar. 
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receive,  for  Thou  didst  give  the  Life  that  was  nobler  than  all 
other  lives  for  the  sake  of  the  life  of  sinners."  Again  Bernard 
says,  "  Why  didst  Thou  make  triumphal  entry  into  the  Temple, 
by  which  is  meant,  the  joy  and  the  splendor  which  preceded  the 
time  of  thy  suffering?  And  why  didst  Thou  allow  it  for  Thyself? 
For  this  reason,  the  prophets  declared  that  sorrow  is  the  end  of 
every  joy.  For  heavier  and  bitterer  was  the  infliction  of  the  tor- 
ment of  Christ  than  the  joy  of  the  procession  whi<sh  He  made  on 
Palm  Sunday  into  Jerusalem;  although  they  cried  out  to  Him  on 
that  day, '  Blessed  is  the  Son  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  God,'  that 
is.  King  of  the  people  of  Israel,  yet  the  very  same  mouths  said  to 
him,  after  that,  on  Friday  of  the  Passion,  tiiat  they  had  no  king  but 
Ctesar.  And  unlike  each  other  were  the  things  that  were  done  to 
Him ;  for,  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  princes  and  the  rich  folk  put  their 
noble  garments  xmder  his  feet,  and  the  poor  people  spread  vaHous 
branches,  the  tops  of  trees.  And  He  bore  the  cross  and  the  crown 
of  thonu,  which  were  the  fruit  of  those  trees  from  leaf  to  root, 
namely,  the  electuary  that  saves  the  souls  of  the  people  who 
believe  in  them.  And  this  same  king  was  honored  on  the  day 
of  Palms  by  the  princes  who,  as  we  have  said,  doffed  their  noble 
garments  and  put  them  under  his  feet,  and  then,  on  the  day  of 
the  Passion,  tore  off  his  garments  and  cast  lots  on  them."  And 
Bernard  says,  that  it  was  fitting  to  unite  the  triumphal  entry  with 
the  Passion,  to  make  manifest  to  us  that  sorrow  and  weariness 
shtill  be  ours  after  the  joys  of  this  world.  Bernard  says,  "  He 
was  scourged  with  scourges,  and  crowned  with  thorns,  and  his 
feet  were  pierced  and  hie  hands  by  the  nails,  accompanied  by  great 
pain  and  grievous  forms  of  death,  and  I  myself  am  unmindful 
of  all  the  kinds  of  pain  which  He  experienced.  And  He  patiently 
called  upon  his  Father;  'Do  not  pursue  the  Jews,  0  Lord,  for 
what  they  do.' "  Bernard  says,  "  Be  not  scornful  of  thy  soid,  0 
righteous  man,  because  its  price  was  the  Blood  and  Flesh  of  the  Son 
of  the  heavenly  Father."  He  says  too,  in  Psalmis,  "  0  Jesus,  young, 
humble,  most  loving,  why  didst  Thou  endure  the  cross,  since  I 
am  the  cause  of  thy  suffering  ?  "   Bernard  says  that  every  Christian 


mure  oighi. 
"  dor  cinn-ne. 
"  do-8gri8-Be. 
"  aime-sin, 
"in-faidb  eetna. 


"  cam, 

**  do-choisric  se. 
"  pceeth-ne. 
••adubairt. 
^  do-tainnhe«ir. 
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chnamha  Adeir  ant-udarras  aoa-tuicnn-ao  an-talam  trebtar  co-domtn 
i8-6-i8-ni6-torad  curab  amlaid  sin  is  moaidi  tsUnaigter*  lucAf  crei- 
demna  crist  doimne '  t-creeht  tar-a-oenn  ann  sa-croich  Adeir  an-fdidh 
tucadar  olc  dam  do-chi7>d  maithesa*  6ir'  adubatrt  crut  an-trath 
tuciM-a-torod  tucadar-sin  aimritecAt  7-an-trath  tucuf-o-betha  tucadar 
sin  b^  7*-an  *-trath  tuciM-a-anoir  tucadar  sin  aithis  7-an-trath  tueus- 
A-leges  tucadar  tan  creeht&  7-do-malfe  ant-athar  oo-hobann  aimridecA^ 
an-popui/  gentlidi  oir  an-tan  do  iar  se  a-torad '  of-fuair  uatha  aeht  a- 
duillebar  .i.  am-briatra  dimaine  in-a-8inag6gaib  .i.  a-tighi'  gentlidi 
uarbarta  ant-sean  rechta  7-teach  diles'  uarbarta  de"  7  na-croiche 
cittti  ac-a-facbail  folam  "  in  "  a-f&iach."  Finit.  [do  sin  uile  a-manu 
soolaria]." 


*  slanaighUr.  *  doimne  cr. 

*  mftiihiua  ar-p«rMdn  criit  naeh  advboirt. 

Omitted  in  *inUii. 
'  tOTod  .L  sntnanna  ni  fnatr.  *  tigiih. 

*  Omitted  in  Eg.  ">  dia  7  na-trocaire  7  na. 
"  Omitted  in  Eg.            "  folam  finit  amen.  >*  Eg. 

*  Translating  from  Eg.  *  Translating  from  Eg. 
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should  be  mindful  in  his  heart  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  and  the 
priest  and  the  bishop  especially,  for  it  is  they  that  bear  the  consecra- 
ted crown.  The  prophet  says,  prefiguring  the  birth  of  Christ,  "  As 
water  was  poured,  I  was  poured,  and  my  bones  were  scattered." 
And  not  without  reason  is  it  said  in  this  comparison  of  the  Passion 
of  Christ  that  water  is  poured,  for  the  air  is  purified  when  the 
rain  falls,  and  the  rain  freshens  the  earth  whereon  it  falls,  and 
all  filth  is  banished.  N'ow,  when  at  the  message  of  the  Angel, 
Christ  was  shed  from  the  heavenly  .ciity  into  the  womb  of  Mary, 
He  purified  the  womb  into  which  He  came,  and,  at  ithe  time  of 
his  suffering  for  our  sakes.  He  consecrated  the  Church  by  his 
Crucifixion,  and  washed  away  our  sins.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
Prophet  said,  "My  hands  and  my  feet  were  pierced  and  my 
bones  numbered."  Authority  says,  to  make  this  clear,  that,  as 
the  ground  most  deeply  plou^ed  is  the  one  that  giveth  most 
fruit,  so  are  they  most  healed  who  believe  in  the  depth  of  Christ's 
sufferings  for  our  eakee  on  the  cross.  The  Prophet  says,  "  Evil 
was  given  to  me  in  return  for  good,"  For  Christ  said,  "  When 
I  gave  fruit,  they  gave  barrenness;  and  when  I  gave  life,  they 
gave  death;  and  when  I  gave  honor,  they  gave  insidt;  and  when 
I  gave  healing,  they  gave  wounds."  And  straightway  the  Father 
cursed  the  barrenness  of  the  Gentiles,  for,  when  He  asked  for 
fruit.  He  got  nothing  but  leaves,  that  is.  He  got  nothing  but 
empty  words  in  the  synagogues,  namely,  in  the  houses  of  the 
heathen,  the  abode  of  the  Old  Law,  and  Gk>d's  own  house,  the 
tabernacle  of  God  and  (of  mercy  and)*  of  the  cross  of  suffering 
was  abandoned  and  deserted.  Finit.  (Amen.  Here  all  this 
endetii,  a  manu  tcolana.)^ 

GsoBas  W.  HoET. 
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The  civilization  of  the  middle  ages  differed  fundamentally 
from  that  which  preceded  and  that  which  followed  it  The 
root  of  the  difference  was  in  the  fact  that  religion  was  the 
source  of  action  in  the  middle  ages,  that  it  dominated  all 
spheres  of  effort  and  ithat  it  gave  to  life  and  society  a  character 
of  homogeneousness  which  they  possessed  neither  before  nor 
since.  The  transformation  from  a  pagan  to  a  Christian  form 
of  society  was  slowly  accomplished:  the  transition  filled  the 
centuries  between  the  invasion  and  destruction  of  the  Roman 
Empire  by  the  German  peoples  and  the  restoration  of  political 
unity  in  Western  Europe  under  Charlemagne.  This  long 
period  of  disorder  and  change  was  conducive  neither  to  intel- 
leictual  activity  nor  to  social  experiments,  but  it  was  a  time  of 
profound  upheaval  in  all  departments  of  life,  and  when  Charle- 
magne assumed  the  imperial  crown  the  Empire  was  Roman 
merely  in  name.  Paganism  was  totally  extinct.  Pagan  learn- 
ing and  pagan  ideals  had  vanished,  and  in  the  ninth  century 
the  new  order  found  its  guides  and  the  exponents  of  its  pur- 
poses in  the  schools  which  arose  under  imperial  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal patronage.  These  schools  were  preeminently  Christian, 
and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  civilization  and  learning  took 
such  a  decidedly  religious  tone  in  the  succeeding  centuries. 
The  theology  and  philosophy  of  these  schools  were  a  faithful 
reflection  of  the  times.  Theology  was  the  Queen  of  Sciences, 
philosophy  its  handmaid.  In  a  truly  Catholic  and  eclectic 
spirit  all  streams  of  tradition  were  laid  under  contribution  and 
all  systems  of  thought  thoroughly  examined,  until  Scholasti- 
cism in  its  greatest  exponent,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  without 
repudiating  the  idealism  of  Plato,  pursued  its  ends  under  the 
realistic  influence  and  with  the  objective  methods  of  Aristotle. 

In  regard  to  social  and  economic  questions,  the  change  in 
method  and  environment  produced  no  change  in  doctrine,  and 
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the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  remained  throughout  the  middle 
ages  the  dassieal  expression  of  the  Christian  concept  of  society 
and  the  State.  A  decided  step  in  advance  was  made,  however, 
through  the  dialectic  methods  of  the  scholastics.  Because  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  all  matters  bearing  on  conduct 
and  social  relations  were  discussed,  the  obligations  of  difiFerent 
classes  in  society  were  set  forth  more  fully  and  a  much  more 
complete  and  systematic  presentation  made  of  Christian  duties 
and  responsibilities  than  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christian 
fathers.  St.  Thomas  is  not  only  the  great  leader  of  mediseval 
thought,  but  the  recognized  exponent  of  the  Catholic  idea  of 
social  relations.*  Though  the  social  question  did  not  present 
itself  to  the  mind  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
understood  to-day,  it  is  possible  to  find  in  his  works  explicit 
statements  and  well-defined  teachings  which  cover  every  phase  of 
modem  social  and  economic  problems.*  The  doctrines  of  St. 
Thomas  are  not,  it  is  true,  expressed  in  a  manner  which  corres- 
ponds precisely  to  the  form  in  which  these  problems  now  pre- 
sent themselves,  but  because  he  did  not  deal  ex  professo  with 
social  and  economic  matters,  and  only  discussed  them  incident- 
ally in  connection  with  his  exposition  of  the  general  scheme 
of  Christian  morals,  his  words  have  all  the  greater  weight  as 
associating  social  duties  and  questions  of  wealth  and  property 
with  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  the  Christian  life. 

What  St.  Thomas'  philosophy  of  life  and  conduct  was  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  discuss.  God  for  him  was  the  Creator 
and  end  of  all  things:  man  was  superior  to  all  the  rest  of 
creation,  by  reason  of  the  possession  of  an  immortal  soul. 
"  There  is  one  first  of  beings,  possessing  the  full  perfection 
of  all  beings  whom  we  call  God.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  His 
perfection  He  bestows  being  on  all  things  that  exist ;  and  thus 

*  Leo  XIII,  Encyclical,  Aeterni  Patria. 

'  See  especially  Schaub,  Die  Eigentutnslehre  naeh  Thomas  von  Aquin 
und  dem  modemen  8ozialiamu8,  Freiburg,  1808,  and  Walter,  Das  Eigenthum 
naeh  der  Lehre  des  hi.  Thomas  von  Aquin  und  des  Boeidtismus,  Freiburg, 
1895. 
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He  proves  to  be  not  only  the  first  of  beii^,  but  also  the  first 
principle  of  all.  He  bestows  being  on  other  things,  not  out  of 
any  necessity  of  His  nature,  but  by  the  free  choice  of  His  will. 
His  dominion  over  the  (things  He  has  brought  into  being  is  a 
perfect  dominion,  since  in  producii^  them  He  needs  the  aid 
of  no  exterior  agent,  nor  any  subject  matter  to  work  upon, 
seeing  that  He  is  the  universal  efficient  cause  of  all  being."  * 
"  The  final  end  of  the  universe  being  God,  the  intellectual 
nature  alone  attains  Him  in  Himself,  by  knowing  Him  and 
loving  Him.  Intelligent  nature  therefore  alone  in  the  universe 
is  in  request  for  its  own  sake,  while  all  other  creatures  are 
in  request  for  the  sake  of  it."  *  The  end  and  purpoee  of 
human  life  being  the  attainment  of  happiness  with  Gk>d,  the 
merit  and  value  of  all  human  action  and  effort  was  measured 
in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  it  promoted  that  end. 
"  The  proper  act  of  everything  is  its  end,  as  being  its  second 
perfection:  hence  what  is  well  disposed  to  its  own  proper 
act  is  said  to  be  virtuous  and  good.  .  .  To  understand  the 
most  perfect  intelligible  object,  which  is  God,  will  be  the  most 
perfect  instance  of  the  activity  of  undeietanding.  To  know 
God  then  by  understanding  is  the  final  act  of  every  subsistent 
intelligence."  ' 

Those  few  statements  contain  in  substance  the  views  of  St. 
Thomas  on  the  world  and  on  man.  His  teaching  in  regard 
to  property  and  wealth  flowed  directly  from  the  same  principles. 
Because  God  is  iJie  Creator  of  all  things  and  because  tlie 
world  and  all  it  contains  «re  directly  dependent  on  Him,  it 
follows  that  He  alone  is  the  Lord  of  creation.'  He  alone 
absolute  and  unrestricted  rights  of  possession.  These 
rights  extend  even  to  men,  because,  being  the  source  of  all 
existence.  His  dominion  knows  no  bounds.^    God  created  all 

'Contra  Gentile*,  m,  1. 

*  Contra  OentiUa,  m,  112. 
'Contra  ChntiUt,  n,  2S. 

•  Bwnma  Theologioa,  i,  xin,  7,  ad  6. 
'  Contra  Oentitei,  m,  119. 
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things  not  for  any  gain  that  might  accrue  to  Himself,  but 
because  it  was  fitting  that  He,  the  fountain  of  goodnese  should 
communicate  Himself  to  others.^    Though  creation  could  add 
nothing  to  the  perfection  of  Qod,  some  created  things  were 
more  perfect  than  others,  in  order  that  the  more  imperfect 
might  serve  the  purposes  of  the  more  perfect.    As  plants  use 
the  earth  for  their  nutriment,  and  animals  plants,  so  do  men 
make  use  of  both  plants  and  animals."    It  was  because  of 
his  rational  nature  that  man  held  the  highest  place  among 
created  things.    "  Since  the  preservation  of  order  in  creation  is 
a  concern  of  divine  Providence,  and  it  is  a  congruous  order 
to  descend  by  steps  of  due  proportion  from  highest  to  lowest, 
divine  Providence  must  reach  by  a  certain  rule  of  proportion 
to  the  lowest  things.    The  rule  of  proportion  is  this,  that  as 
the  highest  creatures  are  under  God  and  are  governed  by  Him, 
so  lower  creatures  should  be  under  the  higher  and  be  governed 
by  them.    But  of  all  creatures  intelligent  creatures  are  the 
highest.    TherefloT©  the  plan  of  divine  Providence  requires  that 
other  creatures  should  be  governed  by  rational  creatures."  *° 
The  rights,  however,  which  men  possessed  over  the  rest  of 
creation  did  not  impair  the  principale  dominium  of  Qod,  nor 
were  they  in  themselves  absolute.    The  distinction  between 
divine  and  human  rights  was  clearly  drawn  by  St.  Thomas, 
who  pointed  out  that  everytliing  created  can  be  considered 
either  in  regard  to  its  nature,  or  being,  and  its  use.    As  to 
its  nature  it  is  not  subject  to  human  but  solely  to  divine  power ; 
but  the  use  of  external  things  has  been  granted  by  God  to 
men  for  their  benefit  in  accordance  with  the  right  exercise 
of  reason  and  will.'*    The  general  rule  therefore  in  regard 
to  property  is  that  it  is  to  be  looked  on  as  coming  from  Qod 
the  source  and  origin  of  all  things  and  must  be  referred  to 
Him  as  the  end  and  aim  of  all  things.'^ 

'Ibid.,  I,  93. 

•S«fn.  Tkeol.,  i,  xcvi,  1.  e. 
"Con.  Gt».,  Ul,  78. 
"fium.  TheoU,  U.  n,  Ixri,  ad  1. 
»76«.  1  n.  cn.  3.  ad  1. 
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In  everything  therefore  that  constitutes  true  ownership  men 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  masters  of  creation.  They  are 
such  through  the  dispensation  of  the  Creator,  as  shown  in  the 
order  of  ithe  universe  and  in  the  divinely  implanted  needs  of 
their  own  nature.  This  conception  of  the  relation  of  man 
to  the  visi'ble  universe,  namely  that  God  is  the  source  and 
real  Lord  of  all  things  created,  while  men  are  merely  admin- 
istrators or  trustees,  formed  the  basis  of  the  teaching  of  St. 
Thomas  on  property.  In  this  connection  two  questions  very 
naturally  presented  themselves.  In  the  first  place  was  the 
world  given  to  the  human  race  at  large,  in  the  sense 
that  each  man  possessed  an  equal  right  to  its  fruits,  so  that 
men  in  a  state  of  communism  might  be  left  to  work  out  their 
destiny  ?  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  private  property  was  neoc^- 
nized,  was  its  possession  absolute  and  without  restrictions  ?  On 
each  of  those  points  St.  Thomas  expressed  himself  very  de- 
cidedly. In  regard  to  the  first  he  maintained  that  private 
property  was  not  only  allowable  but  necessary."  Its  necessity 
was  not  founded  in  the  absolute  concept  of  human  personality, 
or  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  possessed,  but  in  the  actual  needs 
of  the  individual,  and  the  welfare  of  society.**  The  basis  of 
property  rights  was  to  be  looked  for  in  human  nature  as  it 
is  with  all  its  failings  and  with  its  many  wants.  Private 
property,  as  St.  Thomas  understood  it  did  not  mean  exclusively 
individual  property.  The  State,  the  Church,  the  family  as 
moral  persons  were  also  entitled  to  property  rights.'"  To  the 
common  objection  against  the  institution  of  private  property, — 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  natural  law  according  >to  which  all 
things  belong  to  men  in  common  and  that  consequently  private 
property  is  untenable, — St.  Thomas  answers  that  far  from 

"Sum.  Theol,  II.  Lxvi.  ad  2  c. 

"  Sum.  Theol.,  iia  iiip.  Lvii,  ad  3.  Si  enim  consideretur  iste  ager  absolute, 
non  habet.  unde  inagis  sit  hujus  quam  illius;  sed  si  consideretur  per 
respeetum  ad  opportunitatem  colendi,  et  ad  pacificum  usum  agri,  secundum 
hoc  habet  quamdam  oominensurationem  ad  hoc  quod  sit  unius,  et  non 
alterius. 

"Walter,  op.  cit.,  p.  13  seq. 
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justifying  the  claims  of  oommunism,  the  natural  law  lays 
down  no  rule  or  principle  for  the  division  of  property.  The 
manner  in  which  property  is  divided  is  regulated  neither  by 
the  laws  of  nature  nor  by  the  Creator  but  is  entirely  dependent 
on  human  industry  and  human  effort  guided  by  the  laws  of 
Justice  and  Charity.^*  God  endowed  humanity  with  the  earth 
and  its  fruits.  Every  man  therefore  was  entitled  to  gain  for 
himself  from  this  common  store  what  his  needs  demanded.  This 
right  of  gaining  and  owning  constituted  the  principle  of  private 
property. 

While  the  rights  of  private  property  were  thus  unassailable, 
the  laws  in  regard  to  the  exten.t  and  the  use  of  these  rights 
were  equally  clear.  In  this  matter,  St.  Thomas,  while  avoiding 
the  errors  of  Communism  and  Socialism,  was  equally  adverse 
to  the  teachings  of  the  extreme  Individualists  and  Liberals 
who  attach  neither  limits  nor  responsibility  to  the  possession 
of  earthly  goods.  In  the  first  place,  since  the  earth  and  its 
riches  belong  not  to  men  but  to  God,  and  since  men  must  give 
a  severe  reckoning  to  the  Almighty  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  use  His  gifts,  they  are  entitled  neither  to  misuse  nor 
destroy  the  things  they  possess,  because  by  doing  so,  they 
violate  their  trust,  and  injure  the  abstract  rights  of  their 
fellow  men  to  a  share  in  the  benefits  intended  for  all.*^ 

In  defining  the  duties  and  responsibilities  attaching  to  private 
property  St.  Thomas  brings  out  in  the  clearest  light  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  ownership,  and  gives  an  outline  of  the  Christian 
social  theories  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages  which  stands 
out  in  sharp  contrasit  to  the  individualistic  views  which  have 
gained  ground  in  modem  times.  The  fundamental  idea  which 
underlies  this  teaching  in  regard  to  the  use  of  private  property 
is  that  material  things  as  such  and  for  their  own  sake  must 

"gum.  Theol.,  ii.  li.  lxvi.  2.  ad  1.  Ad  primum  dicendum,  quod  com- 
munitas  rerum  attribuitur  juri  natural!,  non  quia  jus  natural«  dictet 
omnia  ease  possidenda  communiter,  et  nihil  ease  quasi  proprium;  sed  quia 
secundum  jus  naturale  son  est  distinctio  posaessionum,  sed  magls  secundum 
humanum  condictum,  quod  pertinet  ad  jxis  positivum. 

"  Catena  in  Matt.  5.  42.   See  Schaub,  loo.  oit.,  257. 
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never  be  an  object  of  effort.  In  oomparison  with  heavenly 
things  they  are  valueless,  and  are  desirable  only  in  as  far  as 
they  are  conducive  to  salvation.  In  addition  to  this  the  pos- 
session of  earthly  goods  offers  a  real  source  of  danger,  because 
through  solicitude  for  them  a  man  may  be  withdrawn  from 
the  attainment  of  the  real  purpose  of  his  existence.  ]^evertheless 
earthly  goods  are  or  can  be  for  their  possessor  bona  utilia,  not 
in  the  sense  that  utile  is  synonymous  with  the  "  end "  but 
merely  with  the  "  way  "  or  "  means."  The  real  test  of  their 
value  is  to  be  found  in  love  for  God,  in  Charity.  This  is 
the  norm  and  standard  by  which  the  worth  of  everything  earthly 
is  to  be  estimated.  Together  with  this  he  lays  down  another 
general  rule  which  is  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
property  relations,  namely  that  man  strives  to  attain  his 
last  end,  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of  society, 
and  hence  the  use  of  property  is  inseparable  from  obligatixms 
to  one's  fellows."  This  doctrine  of  the  solidarity  of  mankind 
led  to  the  formulation  of  another  canon  in  regard  to  property 
in  which  St.  Thomas,  following  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  that 
"  it  is  best  to  have  property  private  but  to  make  the  use  of  it 
common,"  lays  down  the  principle  that,  "  while  it  is  right 
that  men  should  have  the  ownership  of  property,  the  use  of 
it  should  be  common,  so  that  the  owner  may  the  more  readily 
minister  therefrom  to  the  needs  of  others."*' 

This  doctrine  that  the  use  of  property  should  be  dommon 
was  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  owner  was  bound 
to  share  his  goods  with  everyone,  nor  that  everyone  had  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  possessions  of  his  neighbor.  If  such  was 
the  case,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  private  ownership. 
The  common  use  of  property  and  the  right  to  demand  a  portion 
of  another's  goods  was  restricted  to  cases  of  extreme  need. 
This  was  the  principle  according  to  which  St.  Thomas  regulated 

"Sum.  Theol.,  ii.  n.  xxxn.  a.  5  ad  2.  Bona  temporalia,  quae  homiai 
divinitus  conferuntur,  ejus  quidem  sunt  quantam  ad  proprietAtem:  aed, 
quantum  ad  usum  non  solum  debent  esse  ejus,  sed  etiam  alionim,  qui  ex  mb 
Bustentari  poseunt  ex  eo  quod  ei  superfluit. 

"Bum.  TKeol,  n.  n.  rxn.  a.  2  e. 
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his  doctrine  regarding  community  of  U8e,  and  having  stated 
the  principle  he  was  careful  to  define  the  basis  on  which  it 
rented  and  the  occasions  when  it  might  be  exercised.  By  ex- 
treme need  he  meant  simply  those  cases  in  which  life  itself 
was  at  stake.  The  importance  of  the  issues  involved  in  this 
teaching  required  still  further  elucidation,  and,  in  common  with 
all  Catholic  moralists,  St.  Thomas  made  a  distinction  between 
different  kinds  of  need,  which  he  classed  as  extreme,  grave, 
or  ordinary.  Extreme  need  exists  when  a  person  is  so  situated, 
that  he  cannot  morally  speaking  and  by  his  own  efBorts,  avoid 
death  or  some  other  evil  almost  its  equivalent  such  as  a  loss 
of  health  or  being  seriiously  maimed.  A  need  is  considered 
to  be  grave  when  heavy  perils  are  not  actually  impending  but 
are  merely  probable,  or  when  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring things  that  are  necessary.  An  ordinary  need  is  one 
in  which  a  person  is  so  placed  that  he  can  by  his  own  efforts 
escape  grave  or  extreme  evils,  or  when  minor  inconveniences 
cannot  be  removed  without  assistance  from  elsewhere.  In  order 
to  still  further  safeguard  the  rights  of  propety,  and  prevent 
the  crime  of  theft,  St.  Thomas  requires  that  before  the  principle 
of  oommunity  of  use  in  time  of  necessity  can  be  invoked  there 
must  be  evident  signs  that  such  need  actually  exists. There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  such  a  principle  could  easily  be 
misunderstood,  and  that  it  might  lead  to  confusion  and  abuse, 
but  St.  Thomas  had  in  mind  rather  the  guidance  of  donscience 
than  the  formation  of  canons  of  social  expediency.  His  teach- 
ing in  the  matter  was  a  manifest  conclusion  from  the  dloctrine 
that  the  earth  is  the  common  heritage  of  all  men  and  that  the 
right  to  existence  is  superior  to  any  law  of  property.  To  supply 
one's  necessities  from  the  goods  of  another  in  case  of  extreme 
need  was  not  theft.**  Nor  was  it  strictly  speaking  a  violation  of 
the  right  of  property,  the  primary  function  of  which  is  the 
maintenance  of  human  life. 

In  brief  then  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  on  property  is 

•Quodl.  8.  12. 

"Sttm.  Theol.,  n.  n.  ixvi.  a.  7. 
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that  Qod  alone  possesses  absolute  and  unrestricted  rights  over 
all  things  created.  Men,  however,  are  proprietors  in  a  true 
and  real  sense,  but  their  rights  are  those  of  trustees  or  admini»- 
trators,  and  because  of  this  they  are  bound  to  exercise  tiieir 
stewardship  in  accordance  with  the  laws  laid  down  by  the 
Creator.  The  rights  of  property  are  fixed  and  unassailable, 
but  these  rights  have  limits,  and  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity 
they  have  to  yield  before  the  higher  right  to  life  and  existence. 

The  right  to  existence  which  makes  the  use  of  property 
common  in  cases  of  extreme  need  constitutes  a  strict  obligation, 
of  Justice.  There  are  other  obligations  no  less  binding  which 
flow  from  the  Christian  law  of  Charity.  These  laws  of  Charity 
are  inseparable  from  the  social  character  which  St.  Thomaa 
associated  with  property.  It  was  on  this  point  perhaps  that 
the  mediaeval  view  of  property  differed  most  broadly  from  the 
pagan  idea  of  absolute  ownership,  and  the  extreme  individu- 
alism of  the  present  It  offered  a  bar  to  selfishness  and  egoism 
and,  insisting  on  the  mutual  obligations  of  men  towards  one 
another  and  their  duties  towards  society  at  large,  brought  out 
in  the  clearest  light  the  Christian  view  of  the  solidarity  of 
mankind.  To  promote  and  quicken  this  solidarity  may  be 
considered  the  principal  object  of  property  viewed  in  its  so- 
cial character.  The  manner  in  which  St.  Thomas  expounds 
this  doctrine  of  the  social  character  of  property  offers  a  striking 
argument  against  the  claims  of  socialists,  and  provides  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  on  which  they  base  their  claims.  He  lays  it  down 
as  a  general  law  of  charity  that  the  rich  man  and  all  who 
possess  property,  are  bound  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor 
and  other  unfortunates  out  of  their  superfluous  possessions.'* 
His  doctrine  in  this  matter  has  been  the  teaching  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  all  times.  "  When  what  necessity  demands  has 
been  supplied,"  says  Leo  XIII,**  "  and  one's  standing  fairly 
taken  thought  for,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  give  to  the  indigent 
out  of  what  remains  over.    It  is  a  duty,  not  of  justice  (save  in. 
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ez'treme  cases)  but  of  Christian  charity — a  duty  not  enforced 
by  human  law.  But  the  laws  and  judgments  of  men  must  yield 
place  to  the  laws  and  judgments  of  Christ,  the  true  God,  Who 
in  many  ways  urges  on  His  followers  the  practice  of  alms- 
giving." It  is  dear  that  the  doctrine  of  almsgiving  and  the 
practice  of  the  virtues  of  charity  and  beneficence  are  subjects 
which  require  considerable  explanation.  In  view  of  differences 
of  time,  place  and  persons  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  general 
rules  regarding  the  manner  in  which  superfluous  goods  should 
be  dispensed.  As  long  'as  men  are  permitted  to  administer 
their  property  no  external  authority  could,  without  violating 
the  right  of  private  ownership,  dictate  how  these  rules  should 
be  enforced.  The  only  sure  basis  for  their  enforcement  is 
that  offered  by  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  Christian  law  of 
fraternal  charity.  To  the  mind  of  St.  Thomas  beneficence 
founded  in  love  constituted  the  true  idea  of  almsgiving.  There 
might  be  almsgiving  of  a  merely  material  kind  without  love, 
but  formal  almsgiving  when,  for  the  sake  of  God,  the  distress 
of  others  is  freely  and  gladly  relieved,  must  have  love  as  its 
sotirce  and  principle.**  The  obligation  of  relieving  the  distress 
of  those  in  need  or  the  duty  of  almsgiving  in  its  wide  sense 
extends  to  spiritual  as  well  as  to  material  necessities.  In 
regard  to  the  latter  point  the  obligation  of  almsgiving  was 
defined  by  considering  in  the  first  place  its  character  and  in 
the  second  place  its  scope  or  extent.  The  duty  of  the  rich  or 
the  property  owner  to  his  needy  neighbors  was  measured  by 
the  exftent  of  his  superfluous  goods,  and  the  right  of  the  recip- 
ient by  the  character  or  extent  of  his  necessities.  In  order  to 
make  clear  what  is  meant  by  superfluous  goods,  St.  Thomas 
divides  all  property  into  three  classes.  First,  that  whidi  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  owner  or  of 
those  directly  dependent  on  him ;  second,  that  which  is  necessary, 
not  for  the  preservation  of  life,  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
social  position ;  third,  that  which  remains  after  the  necessities 
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of  life  and  the  demands  of  social  position  have  been  satisfied.^'' 
The  main  difficulty  in  regard  to  this  classification  is  in  laying 
down  definite  and  positive  rules  by  which  the  goods  of  the 
third  class,  the  superfluous  goods,  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  second  class.  As  regards  the  duty  of  almsgiving, 
St.  Thomas  teaches  that  no  one  is  boimd  to  use  the  goods  of 
the  first  class  in  assisting  his  neighbors  even  when  these  are 
in  extreme  necessity,  because  his  action  would  be  prejudicial 
to  his  own  life  and  to  the  lives  of  those  dependent  on  him, 
and  before  attending  to  the  needs  of  others  a  man  is  bound 
to  provide  for  himself  and  for  those  towards  whom  he  has 
obligations.  In  regard  to  goods  of  the  second  class,  the  pos- 
sessor is  not  bound  to  expend  them  in  almsgiving  except  in 
cases  where  others  are  in  extreme  need.  If,  however,  without 
grave  prejudice  to  his  condition  in  life,  «  man  shoxild  devote 
some  of  the  goods  of  this  class  to  almsgivii^,  provided  he 
does  not  go  too  far,  he  is  free  to  follow  his  charitable  instincts 
and  his  conduct  in  so  doing  is  meritorius.  In  regard  to  the 
third  class,  the  "  superfluous  goods,"  St.  Thomas  teaches  that 
these  are  held  in  trust  for  the  poor  and  that  they  must  be 
expended  in  relieving  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  in  want 
This  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  has  been  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  at  all  times,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  it  is 
not  a  doctrine  which  is  easily  defined  nor  one  which  can 
readily  be  enforced.  Fr.  Garriguet  holds  that  St.  Thomas 
taught  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  super- 
fluous goods  to  the  support  of  the  poor.**  In  practice,  however, 
it  is  not  easy  to  convince  men  that  they  are  possessed  of  "  super- 
fluous "  goods,  nor  to  point  out  the  extent  of  their  superfluities. 
They  can  easily  convince  themselves  that  they  require  certain 
things  to  maintain  a  style  of  living  to  which  they  believe  they 
are  entitled,  and  because  the  economic  basis  of  life  is  so 
thoroughly  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  St. 
Thomas,  it  is  not  hard  to  find  reasons  to  excuse  men  who, 
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because  of  unoertainty  in  tusiness  affairs  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  their  children,  accumulate  a  reserve  fund 
which  may  serve  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  them  from  need, 
and  afford  security  against  possible  failure  in  the  future. 
Consequently,  even  though  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  certain 
and  definite  rules  in  regard  to  the  use  of  "  superfluous  goods," 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  matter  is  dear,  and  the  rich, 
in  his  view,  cannot  consistently  with  their  duty  as  Christians, 
escape  their  obligations  towards  their  less  fortunate  brethren. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  rich  are  under  this  obligation 
does  not  give  the  poor  the  right  to  appropriate  their  possessioiis, 
except  of  course  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  Their  claim 
is  merely  one  of  charity.  The  rich,  furthermore,  if  thej  fail 
to  dispense  what  is  over  and  above  the  demands  of  life  and 
social  statical,  may  be  considered  to  have  kept  something  com- 
mitted to  them  for  the  relief  of  others,  and  to  have  acted 
against  the  designs  of  divine  Providence,  buit  they  are  not 
guilty  of  injustice  to  any  needy  person  in  particular.  No 
one,  therefore  is  justified  in  considering  that  he  has  a  special 
title  to  the  superfluous  possessions  of  the  rich,  for,  conformably 
to  the  rules  of  charity,  the  rich  man  is  free  to  select  whomsoever 
he  wishes  as  the  object  of  his  beneficence. 

In  dealing  with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  property, 
St.  Thomas  was  naturally  most  interested  in  the  moral  and 
religious  aspect  of  the  question.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to 
him,  however,  to  consider  him  as  a  mere  exponent  of  Christian 
morality  and  a  social  theorist.  His  whole  line  of  reasoning 
shows  that  he  was  not  concerned  with  the  abstract  question 
as  to  whether  communism  absolutely  speaking  was  feasible  or 
not,  or  whether  it  was  more  or  less  desirable  than  a  condition 
of  society  in  which  the  institution  otf  private  property  was 
observed.  He  was  eminently  practical,  and  dealing  solely  with 
facts,  and  taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  he  has  offered  economic 
reasons  intended  to  ahow  as  well  the  impossibility  of  a  socialist 
organisation  as  the  absolute  necessity  for  mankind  of  main- 
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taining  private  property.  Discussing  the  question  as  to 
whether  private  propertj  is  legitimate,  he  sums  up  his  reasons 
under  three  heads,  and  concludes  that  it  is  not  only  legitimate 
but  necessary:  In  the  first  place,  because  private  property 
alone  gives  men  a  sufficient  incentive  to  work;  for  everybody 
is  more  solicitous  alnyut  what  belongs  to  him  alone,  than  about 
things  which  he  holds  in  common  with  all  or  with  many,  and 
everyone  avoids  labor  and  leaves  to  others  the  care  and  trouble 
of  things  held  in  common,  as  happens  in  oases  where  there  are 
many  servants. 

In  the  second  place,  the  social  organization  itself  is  much  bet- 
ter regulated,  where  each  one  has  some  special  duties  and  obli- 
gations, for  nothing  but  confusion  can  be  looked  for,  if  everyone 
is  expected  to  interest  himself  in  everything. 

In  the  third  place,  peace  and  contentment  will  be  more 
surely  attained  if  everyone  has  his  own  property.  Experience 
shows  that  in  cases  where  several  men  hold  the  same  thing 
in  common  quarrels  constantly  arise.** 

These  three  reasons  show  how  thoroughly  the  views  of  St. 
Thomas  are  at  variance  with  the  theoretical  socialism  of  the 
present.  His  belief  in  original  sin  and  the  necessity  of  indiv- 
idual effort  under  divine  grace  made  it  dear  to  him  that  no 
change  in  social  environment  could  so  affect  the  nature  of  men 
as  to  provide  an  adequate  stimulus  for  effort,  nor  offer  a  sure 
foundation  for  permanent  social  relations.  The  modem  socialist 
argues  that,  if  property  were  abolished,  zeal  for  the  oonunotn 
good  and  the  sense  of  solidarity  would  result  in  corresponding 
efforts  for  the  common  good  aind  would  eliminate  passion,  avar- 
ice and  self-seeking  from  human  nature. 

On  this  point  St.  Thomas,  by  taking  human  nature  as  it  is, 
as  history  has  shown  it  to  be  from  all  time,  and  if  the  present 
and  past  are  any  indication  of  what  the  future  will  bring,  as 
it  will  always  be,  offers  a  more  reasonable  solution  of  social 
ills  than  Socialists  do,  for  he  makes  his  theory  of  human  society 
fit  the  facts  of  human  nature.    The  Socialist,  on  the  contrary, 
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attempts  to  xa&ke  human  nature  fit  his  theory,  and,  imagining 
human  nature  to  be  what  it  is  not,  promises  to  regenerate  society 
economically  by  removing  the  most  potent  incentive  to  eco- 
nomic activity.  Hence,  in  order  to  meet  the  first  argument  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Socialist  must  be  able  to  guarantee  that  if 
private  property  is  eliminated,  every  man  will  put  forth  his 
best  efforts,  that  production  will  be  efficienlAy  managed  in  the 
sense  that  every  one  will  aim  at  producing  the  highest  results 
with  the  least  waste  of  effort  and  material,  and  in  addition 
some  reasonable  and  acceptable  scheme  of  distribution  must  be 
devised.  If  the  stimulus  to  reward  in  the  shape  of  private 
property  is  removed,  what  manner  of  division  can  be  resorted 
to  by  which  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  society  can  be 
provided  for  ?  Shall  there  be  an  equal  division  of  all  the  fruits 
of  collective  effort,  or  shall  the  reward  be  in  proportion  to  the 
need  of  the  individual,  or  according  to  the  amount  or  the  diarac- 
ter  of  the  work,  or  in  accordance  with  the  energy  or  industry 
shown  in  its  accomplishment. 

The  second  argument  of  St.  Thomas  that  good  order  in  society 
requires  that  private  property  should  be  maintained,  goes 
directly  counter  to  the  fundamental  tenet  of  socialism  that 
ownership  must  be  transferred  to  the  community.  This  con- 
tradiction suggests  a  second  category  of  difficulties  with  which 
the  advocates  of  socialism  have  to  deal  and  which  their  oppo- 
nents constantly  urge  them  to  answer.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  attempt  to  describe  what  a  complete  transformation  of  society 
the  abolition  of  private  property  would  bring  about.  With 
perhaps  the  exception  of  some  novelists,  the  socialists  themselves 
do  not  attempt  such  a  description.  They  profess,  however,  that 
property  is  the  basis  of  the  present  social  organism,  and  St. 
Thomas'  plea  for  the  retention  of  private  property  in  the 
interests  of  social  order  suggests  the  thought  that  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  expedient  to  transfer  to  the  community  rights  for 
the  exercise  of  which  even  the  advocates  of  collectivism  can 
offer  no  practicable  scheme.  If  private  property  were  abolished 
the  'Socialist  community  would  have  no  capitalist  class,  and 
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business  in  all  its  phases  would  be  regulated  by  the  community. 
Everything  bearing  on  production  and  distribution  -would  be  the 
work  of  the  whole  body.  This  could  be  accomplished  only 
through  a  highly  centralized  system  of  organisation,  in  which 
each  man  would  be  required  to  perform  some  work  for  the 
general  good,  to  which  he  would  be  assigned  by  some  official 
or  board  having  authority  from  the  community,  «nd  as  equality 
should  prevail  some  method  must  be  elaborated  by  which  this 
method  of  coUectivist  activity  could  be  most  efficiently  exercised. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme,  and  the  fact 
that  no  solution  has  hitherto  been  offered  by  which  these  diffi- 
culties might  be  met,  can  be  taken  as  a  justification  for  the 
argument  of  St.  Thomas  that  public  order  is  best  conserved  by 
respecting  the  rights  of  private  property. 

One  of  the  stock  arguments  offered  by  socialists  in  favor 
of  a  change  from  a  capitalistic  to  a  socialistic  regime  is  that 
most  of  the  quarrels  which  arise  among  men  are  occasioned 
by  property,  and  that  consequently  if  property  (the  cause) 
were  abolished,  these  disputes  (the  effect)  would  cease.  St. 
Thomas  did  not  deny  that  property  is  a  fruitful  source  of  dis- 
pute among  men  but  he  contends  that  private  property  is 
more  conducive  to  social  peace  and  order  (magis  paci/icus  status 
conservatur).  The  difference  between  the  two  views  arises  from 
a  different  estimate  of  human  psychology.  It  would  doubtless 
be  admitted  by  both  sides  that  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
social  scheme  can  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which  it  contributes 
to  the  peace  and  contentment  of  those,  who  compose  it,  but  while 
the  advocates  of  community  control  place  the  cause  of  disputes 
in  something  external  to  man,  St.  Thomas  bases  it  on  the 
ambition  and  lust  for  power  innate  in  human  nature  which 
is  supported  by  greater  or  less  capacity  for  acquisition  and 
aggrandizement.  By  transferring  control  over  the  instrument 
of  power  from  the  individual  to  the  state,  these  differences  in 
natural  capacity  would  not  be  eliminated  and,  consequently, 
because  the  avenues  of  power  would  be  open  to  a  larger  number, 
the  reasons  for  dispute  and  disagreement  would  be  more  nu- 
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merous.  Besides,  if  every  man  considered  himself  entitled  to  an 
equal  share  in  the  products  of  communistic  effort,  without 
regard  to  in&  contribution  either  of  brains  or  muscle,  nothing 
could  be  looked  for  except  constant  turmoil.  Hence,  because 
of  the  difficulties  attending  a  change  from  one  form  of  social 
organisation  to  another,  and  through  the  discontent  arising 
therefrom,  and  because  of  the  hardships  inseparable  from  com- 
mon control,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  peace  of 
society  would  be  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  if  property  rights 
were  not  interfered  with. 

Another  prerogative  of  private  ownership,  the  right  of  trans- 
mitting and  inheriting  property  was  based,  according  to  St. 
Thomas,  on  the  same  reasons  which  justified  the  right  to 
ovm  private  property.  Social  progress  and  the  permanence 
and  stability  of  social  institutions  demand,  he  says,  that  men, 
in  addition  to  being  permitted  to  possess  private  property, 
should  have  the  right  to  transmit  this  to  their  heirs.'*  The 
same  economic  reasons  sustain  the  rights  of  transmission  and 
of  possession,  ^;nd  if  at  the  death  of  the  owner  control  should 
pass  from  his  heirs  to  the  community,  the  stimulus  and  incentive 
to  industry  and  effort  would  be  removed  and  the  same  social 
confusion  would  ensue.*"  The  right  to  inheritance  is  expressly 
stated  by  St.  Thomas  to  be  «  secondary  right  of  the  natural 
law,  because  parents  are  obliged  not  only  to  provide  for  their 
children  during  the  period  of  adolescence  but  for  their  whole 
lives.'*  The  right  of  inheritance  is  sedulously  attacked  by 
socialists  and  the  incompatibility  of  their  views  with  those  of 
St.  Thomas  arises  from  the  greater  dignity  attached  by  the 
latter  to  the  human  personality  and  the  family  in  opposition 
to  the  socialist  claim  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  state. 

The  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of 

"IV.  Sent.,  xxxni.  n.  n.  1  ad  1. 
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a  society  called  the  state,  and  of  the  state  consisting  of  a  number 
of  individuals  bound  together  for  a  definite  purpose  were 
searchinglj  analysed  by  St.  Thomas.  The  fundamental  pos- 
tulate in  his  teaching  regarding  the  state  is  that  man  is  a 
social  being  and  not  only  a  social  but  a  political  being." 
While  nature  has  provided  other  animals  with  the  means  of 
preserving  life,  it  has  endowed  man  with  reason,  by  which, 
inasmuch  as  he  cannot  realize  the  full  capabilities  of  his  nature 
in  solitary  exclusiveness,  he  is  led  to  seek  union  and  fellowship 
with  others.  This  necessity  of  nature  towards  organisation 
finds  its  expression  in  love  or  an  inclination  to  the  social  life. 
Christian  charity  ennobles  and  consecrates  this  natural  tendency 
and  under  its  influence  society  can  reach  the  highest  perfection. 

The  fact,  however,  that  men  are  led  by  nature  to  form 
political  and  social  organizations  does  not  mean  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  entirely  absorbed  in  the  community.  Even  as  a 
social  being  he  has  rights  which  lie  beyond  the  competence  of 
the  state.  When,  as  may  happen,  the  rights  of  the  individual 
oome  into  conflict  with  those  of  the  stat«,  and  when  the 
general  welfare  is  at  stake,  St.  Thomas  asserts  that  the  rights 
of  the  community  are  superior  to  any  individual  rights. 
"  Private  good,"  he  says  "  is  subordinate  to  the  end  of  the 
common  good :  for  the  being  of  a  part  is  for  the  sake  of  a  being 
of  the  whole:  hence  the  good  of  the  race  is  more  godlike  than 
the  good  of  the  individual  man."  " 

Over  and  above  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  interest  that 
exist  among  the  members  of  the  same  state,  arising  from  com- 
mon customs  and  a  common  mode  of  life,  St.  Thomas  insists 
that  all  men  are  brothers  in  the  sense  that  all  share  the  same 
nature  and  have  the  same  end  <and  destiny.  The  state  must 
aid  men  to  attain  this  destiny,  and  the  me«ns  at  its  disposal  are 
the  exercise  of  its  governmental  powers.  Such  powers  are 
necessary  to  the  well  being  of  men,  and  being  ordained  by  God, 
no  one  is  justified  in  opposing  them. 

"Con.  Oen.,  m,  117.  128.  129,  etc.   Sum.  Theol.,  na.  nte.  dx.  3  ad  1. 
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Among  the  many  functions  of  the  State  are  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  the  preservation  of  Justice.  But  for  all  its 
functions  and  activities  die  prime  source  of  unity  and  justice 
is  Love,  which  alone  begets  peace  and  softens  the  rigors  of 
justice.  The  state  itself  is  incapable  of  promoting  love  among 
men.  It  may  aid  and  produce  conditions  for  its  manifesta- 
tion ;  but  love  and  fraternity  can  be  secured  by  only  one  power, 
that  which  works  on  the  souls  and  minds  of  men,  Beligion. 

Though  the  opinions  of  St.  Thomas  on  society  and  the  state 
were  derived  from  the  principles  of  religion,  which  elevates  all 
men  to  equality  by  insisting  on  their  common  origin  and  com- 
mon end,  he  did  not  consider  that  this  equality  extended  to  the 
possession  of  material  things  or  riches.  He  assumed  that  there 
would  be  differences  of  class  and  that  there  would  be  rich  and 
poor.  The  ovmership  of  material  things  and  the  possession  of 
riches  was  not  in  his  mind  incompatible  with  the  Christian  idea 
of  society.  In  themselves  and  as  creatures  of  God,  material 
possessions  were  good:  if  evil  was  associated  with  them  it  was 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  abused.  They  might 
be  made  to  minister  to  virtue,  they  were  necessary  for  the 
various  needs  of  life,  and  the  effort  to  attain  them  was  not 
sinful.  But  while  they  might  foe  used  as  aids  in  promoting  the 
salvation  of  the  soul,  they  were  frequently  sources  of  danger 
and  sin.  This  latter  was  especially  true  of  riches  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  word,  but  St.  Thomas  does  not  find  in  the 
possession  of  riches  anything  that  was  contrary  to  the  Christian 
religion  or  the  Christian  view  of  life.  "  To  have  riches  and 
be  their  master,"  he  says,  "  is  one  thing ;  to  have  them  and  be 
their  slave  is  another.  He  is  their  master,  who  uses  them  well 
and  derives  fruit  from  them.  He  is  their  slave,  whom  they 
profit  not." 

This  incomplete  and  summary  statement  of  the  views  of  St. 
Thomas  gives  no  idea  of  the  wealth  of  information  contained 
in  his  works  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  modem  social 
movement.  Production,  distribution,  equity  between  employers 
and  workmen  are  all  dealt  vrith  by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 
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His  attitude  represents  the  general  teaching  of  the  mediaeval 
church,  and  his  doctrines  express  fully  what  the  early  Christians 
aimed  at  without  being  able  to  impress  tiieir  contemporaries, 
what  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  not  only 
taught,  but  in  the  more  favorable  conditions  in  which  they 
lived,  endeavored  to  make  the  general  practice  of  their  time. 
The  coherence  and  unanimity  which  run  through  Christian 
teaching  and  Christian  practice  down  to  the  end  of  the  medise- 
val  period  show  that  Christianity  is  a  real  and  potent  social 
factor,  that  it  has  a  social  programme,  and  that  much  of  the 
unrest  of  the  present  might  be  stilled  by  returning  to  the  ideals 
of  state  and  society  and  the  conceptions  of  property  and  wealth 
which  prevailed  before  the  great  social  and  religious  upheaval 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  diveigence  between  the  opinions  of  St.  Thomas  and  those 
expressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  more  extreme  form  of 
socialism,  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  viewed  the  world  and 
human  life  teleologically,  that  in  his  mind  they  had  meaning 
and  purpose  only  in  so  far  as  they  aided  men  to  attain  another 
and  higher  life  in  a  world  to  come.  He  was  equally  opposed 
to  the  expression  of  unrestrained  individualism  either  person- 
ally or  economically,  and  to  socialism  with  its  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  personality.  His  system  was  neither  individual- 
istic nor  socialistic,  but  was  a  combination  of  both.  The  indi- 
vidual is  by  nature  social,  but  he  is  also  dominated  by  self 
interest,  and  both  instincts  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
attempting  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  social  relations  tiiat  will 
best  contribute  to  the  highest  manifestation  of  human  capa- 
bilities and  best  serve  the  ends  of  human  existence. 

Patrick  J.  Healy. 
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THE  GOLDEN  PURPLE  CODEX  OF  THE 
PIERPONT  MORGAN  COLLECTION. 


The  Golden-Latin-Qobpbls  i*  In  The  Library  of  J.  Piee- 
PONT  MoBOAN  (Formerly  Known  As  The  "  Hamilton 
Gospels  "  And  Some  times  as  Kino  Henbt  The 
VIIIth's  Gospels),  Now  Edited  For  The  First  Time 
With  Ceitical  Inteoduction  And  Notes  And  Accom- 
panied by  Four  Full-Page  Fac-Similee,  By  H.  0. 
HosKiEE,  New  York,  Privately  Printed,  MCMX,  Fol., 
pp.  cxvi,  365. 

1. 

The  Place  of  the  J.  Piebpont  Mobgan  Manusobift 
.  Amono  the  Pubflb  Codices. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  preface  the  description  of  this 
sumptuously  gotten  up  volume  with  some  general  information 
on  the  magnificent  Morgan  Codex  and  the  class  of  manuscripts 
to  which  it  belongs. 

The  art  of  Ohrysography  is  very  ancient.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  B.  C.  we  read  in  the  Pseudo- 
Aristeas  that  the  copy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which  the 
high  priest  Eleazar  sent  to  the  King  of  Egypt  was  written 
in  gold  letters.*    But  it  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  third 

'  An  account,  not  a  criticism,  our  object  being  simply  to  call  the 
attention  .of  the  public  to  Mr.  Hoakier's  work,  and,  eepecialli^  to  th« 
P.  Morgan  Codex  itself.  We  leave  it  for  specialists  in  Latin  Versions 
of  the  Xew  Testament  to  criticise  the  author's  methods  and  conclusions. 
Tie  sutor  tupra  crepidam. 

*For  the  date  of  Aristeas'  letter  see  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Tettammt  in  Greek,  Cambridge,  1900,  p.  16,  for  the  passage  itself,  p.  640, 
cf.  Josephus,  A.ntiq.  Jvd.  zn,  10,  Georg.  Syncellus,  Ohronognt/phia,  edit. 
Dindorff,  i,  p.  617. 
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century  of  the  Christian  era  that  we  find  a  mention  of  purple- 
dyed  parchment  or  vellum  being  uaed  further  to  ei^noe  the 
beauty  of  ohrysographic  codices.  Maximin  the  Younger  had 
been  presented  by  one  of  his  aunts  with  a  copy  of  the  complete 
works  of  Homer  written  entirely  in  gold  on  purple  vellum: ' 
From  the  time  of  Constantine  this  expensive  style  of  Calli- 
graphy was  reserved,  it  seems,  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and 
in  particular,  if  we  judge  from  the  specimens  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  to  such  books  of  them  as  were  of  liturgical 
use,  as  the  Pealter  and  above  all  the  Four  Gospels.  This 
custom  originated  very  likely  with  a  desire  of  impressing  the 
due  reverence  for  the  word  of  God  upon  the  still  spiritually 
untrained  minds  of  the  thousands  who  at  that  time  were 
coming  over  to  the  Church  from  all  ranks  of  society,  within 
the  Boman  Empire  and  outside  as  well.  St.  Bonifacius, 
the  Apostle  of  Germany,  writing  to  the  Abbess  Eadburga  (725) 
says :  "  I  beg  you  also  to  write  for  me,  in  gold,  the  epistles 
of  my  Lord  Peter  the  Apostle  for  the  honor  and  rever^ce 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  before  the  eyes  of  my  carnal 
auditors."  *  The  faithful  also  not  unfrequently  had  such 
costly  copies  of  the  Gospels  executed  for  their  own  private 
use,  though  not  always  for  as  commendable  reasons.  And  this 
gave  St  John  Chryeostom  the  occasion  of  remarking  in  one 
of  his  homilies  that  fewer  were  those  who  cared  to  show  that 
they  knew  the  contents  of  the  Gospels  than  those  who  boasted 
having  them  written  in  gold."  The  manuscripts  were  generally 
exceedingly  lai^e  and  heavy,  and  not  always  as  remarkable 
for  their  correctness  as  for  their  price.  "  Let  those  who  want 
them,"  eays  St.  Jerome,  "  have  ancient  books,  or  books  written 
in  gold  or  silver  on  purple  parchment,  or  in  so-called  uncial 
letters,  written  burdens  rather  than  codices,  Onera  magis 
exarata  quam  codices.^ 

•Historia  Augusta.  Jul.  Capitolinus,  De  Maaim.  Jvn.  iv,  4. 
*Epi8t.  XIX  (Serrarius,  xxvin),  Migne,  P.  L.,  vol.  89,  col.  712. 
■Horn.  32  in  Joann.  Migne,  P.  O.  59,  col.  187. 

*Praefat.  in  Job,  Migne,  P.  L.,  vol.  22,  ool.  418.  Cf.  Epitt.  ad  Eu»- 
toohium,  de  custod.  Virginit.,  iUd.,  vol.  28,  ooL  1083. 
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None  of  these  very  early  manuscripts  written,  entirely  in  gold 
letters  on  purple  are  now  extant.  But  we  have  several  ones  in 
silver  lettersj  with,  in  some  cases,  portions  in  gold  writing.  The 
chief  ones  among  the  Greek  manuscripts  are  first,  the  Codex 
Beratinus  at  Berat,  Albania  (4>)  ;  it  is  entirely  in  silver  letters 
and  dates  probably  from  the  fifth  century.''  Second,  the  Codex 
Bossanensis  (2)  in  the  Archbishop's  library  at  Rossano, 
Southern  Italy.  It  is  written  in  silver  letters,  the  first  three 
lines  of  each  Gospel  being  in  gold,  and  dates  probably  from  the 
sixth  century  if  not  a  little  earlier.*  Third,  Codex  Purpureiis 
(N)  the  only  known  Greek  purple  manuscript  until  the  dis- 
covery of  (S);  hence  its  name.  Its  probable  date  is  the  sixth 
century.  The  writing  is  in  silver  letters  ■m.th  the  exception 
of  the  titles  in  the  upper  margins  and  the  sacred  names, 
God,  Jesus,  etc.,  which  are  in  gold." 

The  earliest  purple  Latin  manuscripts  are  about  of  the 
same  age  and  style  as  the  Greek  ones.  The  three  best  known 
are  the  Codex  Veronensis  (6)  in  silver  letters  of  the  fifth 

'  It  was  described  at  length  and  illustrated  with  a  plain  photographic 
fac-simile  by  Abhi  P.  Batiffol  who  visited  Berat  in  1882,  for  that  express 
purpose.  His  description  is  found  in  its  ultimate  form  in  Arohivea  de» 
Miuiaiu  Scientifiqueg,  Sirie  in,  vol.  Xin,  pp.  437  ff. 

'Gebhardt  and  Hamack  who  discovered  it  in  1879,  published  an  account 
of  it  the  following  year,  Codex  Rostemensis,  Lipsiae,  1880.  "In  a  sump- 
tuous form,  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  artist  than  to  the  Biblical 
critic"  (Scrivener,  Plain  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  CrititHam,  4th  edit., 
1894,  I,  p.  164).  It  is  the  earliest  known  copy  of  the  Scripture  with 
miniatures  in  water  colors. 

*  Forty-five  folios  only  of  this  manuscript  are  known  so  far  to  be  extant. 
Of  these  thirty-three  are  in  the  Library  of  the  Convent  of  Patmos. — For 
an  account  and  the  text  of  these  see  L.  Duchesne,  Mission  au  Mont  Athog 
in  Archives  des  Missions  Bcientifiques,  Sfirie  III,  vol.  m,  Paris,  1876,  pp. 
386-419, — four  at  the  British  Museum  (Cotton.  Titus  C.  XT),  two  at 
Vienna  (Loumbec,  2)  and  six  at-  the  Vatican  (Vatic.  3786).  These  last 
six  were  published  with  an  excellent  fac-simUe  in  colors  by  Cozza-Luzzi, 
Pergamene  purpuree  Vaticane  di  Evangeliario  a  caratteri  di  oro  e  di 
■  argento,  Roma,  1887.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  manuscript  once  was 
extant  in  its  entirety  at  Patmos. 
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century.^*'  The  Codex  Paiatinus  (e)  in  gold  and  eilver  of  the 
same  date,"  and  the  Codex  Saretianus  (;')  in  silver  writing 
also  of  the  same  age/*  the  Codex  Brixianus  (f),^^  and  the 
Psalter  of  St.  Germain,  bishop  of  Paris  (f  576),"  both  in 
silver  and  gold  letters,  and  of  the  sixth  century.  To  the 
sixth  century  also  belongs  the  IJpsala  Codex  Argenieus  of  the 
Gothic  Version.*" 

For  some  reason  or  other  manuscripts  on  purple  vellum  seem 
to  have  been  much  less  common  during  the  following  two 
centuries.  None  at  ■any  rate  are  now  extant  that  we  could 
safely  ascribe  to  the  seventh  century  or  to  the  first  six  or 
seven  decades  of  the  eighth,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
copy  of  the  Vulgate  of  the  Gospels  in  the  golden  capital  letters 
which  L.  Delisle  thinks  might  date  from  the  eighth  century. 
It  contains  now  only  St.  Matthew  and  part  of  St.  Mark.'' 

"PublUhed  by  Bbuichinus  (Bianchini)  in  EvtrngeUum  Quadruplex,  etc. 
Rome,  1749.  Ct.  Gregory,  Prolegomena,  p.  954.  The  us.  is  preserved  in 
the  Ldbrary  of  the  Chapter  of  Verona  (Italy). 

"Vienna  (Imper.  Libr.  Lat.  1185)  and  Dublin  (Trinity  College,  N.  4, 
18) ;  cf.  Gregory,  op.  cit.,  p.  956. 

"  Published  by  Amelli,  Diasertaeione  Critico-Btorica,  2d  edit.  Milan,  188S, 
"with  a  fac-simile  whose  characters  much  resemble  the  round  and 
flowing  shape  of  those  in  a  6  f."  Scrivener,  Plain  Introduction,  etc.,  n,  p. 
48   Cf.  Gregory,  Prolegomena,  p.  964,  and  Coeza-Luezi,  op.  cit.,  p.  6f. 

"Published  by  Blanchinus,  op.  oit.  Ct.  Gr^ry,  op.  cit.,  p.  957*.  It 
is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Chapter  of  Brescia  (Italy). 

"Paris,  Bibl.  Nation.  Lat.  11947.  Described  in  Sylvestre,  Universal 
Palaeography  i,  p.  296  ff.  Album,  pi.  cx  (in  colors). 

"An  excellent  fac-simile  in  colors  of  this  beautiful  nuanuscript  (Uni- 
versity Library,  Upsaila)  will  be  found  in  Catholie  Encyclopedia,  vol.  ix, 
p.  616,  and  a  brief  notice,  chiefly  historical,  in  Scrivener,  Plain  Introduc- 
tion, etc.,  4th  edit.,  n,  p.  146. 

"Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  Lat.  11955.  For  particulars  on  this  manuscript  and 
information  as  to  the  literature  concerning  it,  see  Berger,  Histoire  de  la 
Vulgate  pendant  lee  premiers  siicUs  dxt  Moyen  Age,  Paris,  1893.  This 
is  probably  the  Codea  Evangelii  8.  Matthaei  mentioned  by  Blanchinus, 
Evangelium  Quadruplem,  n,  fol.  dxcvii  recto,  col.  2,  on  the  authority 
of  Montfaucon,  Bibl.  BihUoth.  n,  p.  1041  and  ascribed  there  to  the 
seventh  century.  A  few  more  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures supposedly  of  the  seventh  century,  are  given  by  Blanchinus  in  his 
list  of  Codices  aurei,  argentei  et  purpurei  (op.  cit.,  n  fol.  dxeiiiff.),  but  we 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  and  during  the  early 
decades  of  the  ninth  century  we  meet  again  with  quite  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  purple  codices  of  the  Vulgate.  The  appear- 
ance coincides  with  the  revival  of  Chryaography,  under  Charle- 
magne. Several  of  them  are  probably  due  more  or  leas  directly 
to  the  Scriptorium  that  he  had  established  in  his  own  palace 
under  the  direction  of  Alcuin,  the  so-called  Palatine  School. 
Such  are  for  instance  the  Evangeliaire  de  Oodescalc  of  781- 
783,  entirely  in  gold  on  purple,**  as  are  also  the  Gospels  of 
Abbeville  which  belong  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century."  The  Evangiles  du  8acre,  found 
as  the  tradition  goes,  on  the  knees  of  Charlemagne  when 
Otho  III  opened  his  tomb,  are  also  in  gold  on  purple,  with  the 
exception  of  the  titles,  in  silver.'*'*  Let  us  mention  also  the 
Bible  de  Theodvife  one  of  the  finest  codices  in  existence.  Some 
portions  are  in  gold,  others,  in  particidar  the  Psalms  and  the 
Gospels,  in  silver  letters  on  purple.**  Nevertheless  the  art 
of  staining  purple  vellum  was  on  the  decline  and  soon  after 
Charlemagne's  death  (814)  it  gradually  went  out  of  practice. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  really  seems  as  if  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  marked  the  ebb  in  the  production  of 
manuscripts  during  the  early  medieval  times.  An  exception, 
however,  must  be  made  in  favor  of  Rome,  where  the  pious 
industry  of  multiplying  the  Sacred  Books  for  the  local  churches 
and  the  missions  was,  even  then,  flourishing  as  attested  by 
history.  St.  Augustine  and  his  companions  whom  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  England  (597)  were 

have  failed  to  identity  them  with  now  known  manuscripta.  Among  them 
is  a  Greek  copy  of  the  Gospels  all  in  gold  on  purple  vellum  which 
Montfaucon  saw  at  St.  John  de  Carhonara  (Naples)  and  pronounces  a 
manuscript  of  quite  exceptional  beauty,  nihil  porro  concimwu  vidimua 
(Montfaucon,  Palaeographia  Graeca,  p.  4). 
"Berger,  op.  cit.,  p.  269. 

"Paris,  B.  N.  Nouv.  acq.  Lat.  1933.    Sec  Berger,  op.  cit.,  p.  269. 
"Abbeville,  Library  of  the  city,  No.  1;  see  Berger,  op.  eit.  pp.  267,  874. 
"Vienna,  Imperiaii  Treasury;  see  Berger,  op.  oit.,  pp.  276,  421. 
"Paris,  Bibl.  Nat  Lat.  9380.    For  a  full  account  of  this  Bible  see 
Berger,  op.  oit.  p.  149  ff.,  406. 
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oertainly  well  stocked  wit^  books  from  the  Boman  copjing- 
rooms  when  they  left  the  Eternal  City.  We  know  also  from 
<he  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bede  that  St.  Benedict  Biscop, 
abbot  of  the  two  ^Northumbrian  monaateries  of  Wearmouth  and 
Jarrow,  made  five  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  in  at  least  three 
of  them,  collected  a  lai^  number  of  books  for  the  use  of  the 
Anglo^axon  churches."^  Soon,  however,  scriptoria  were  estab- 
li^ed  in  the  various  monasteries  of  Northumbria  which,  in 
course  of  time  rivalled — and  if  we  judge  from  the  speci- 
mens that  have  come  down  to  us — outstripped  those  of  the 
Mother-Church.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  famous  Codex 
Amiatinm  which  Ceolfrid  (f  716)  companion  and  successor 
of  St.  Benedict  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Holy  See;  the  Lindis- 
fame  Gospels  (Br.  Mus.  Nero,  D.  4)  copied  by  Eadfrid 
(  f  721)  in  the  "  holy  island  "  of  Lindisfame  "  in  honor  of 
St  Cuthbert "  (f  687)  about  700,  the  Stonyhurst  Gospel  of  St. 
John  found  in  St.  Cuthbert's  cofiSn  in  1104. 

It  would  be  surprising  that  monks  who  could  execute  manu- 
scripts of  such  exquisite  taste  as  those  should  have  never 
thought  of  trying  their  hands  at  chryeographic  codices  on 
purple  vellum.  That  they  did  so  in  at  least  one  instance  is  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  called  in  question.  In  St.  Wilfrid's  life 
written  soon  after  his  death  by  Eddius  Stephanus,  we  read 
that  the  saintly  Archbishop  of  York  who  was  also  abbot  of 
Ripon  had  presented  the  Church  of  this  monastery  with  just 

**Cf.  th«  letter  of  St.  Martin  I  (640-665)  to  Amandus,  bishop  of  Tra- 
jectum  (Maestricht) :  Reliquias  vero  Sanctorum  de  quibus  praeaentiiun 
later  nos  admonuit  dari  praecepimus.  Nam  codices  jam  exinaniti  sunt  a 
nostra  bibliotheca  et  unde  ei  dare  nullatenua  habuimus;  transcribere 
autem  non  potuit  quoniam  festinaater  de  hac  civitate  regredi  properavit 
(Migne,  P.  L.,  vol.  87,  col.  138). 

"Thus  called  from  the  Abbey  of  Monte  Amiato,  near  Siena  where  it 
was  preserved  for  many  years.  It  is  now  in  the  Laurentian  Library  of 
Florence.  On  this  beautiful  MB.  see  De  Rossi,  La  Bibbia  offerta  de  CeoU 
frido  Abbate  al  Sepolcro  di  8.  Pietro,  etc.  Rome,  1887,  (with  fac-simile 
of  folio  bearing  the  dedicatory  inscripUon,  also  Vigouroux,  Dictionn.  de  Ut 
Bibl.  I,  480  if.  (Art  Amiatinus,  by  F.  Batiffol,  with  a  good  fac-simile 
of  the  upper  half  of  a  page). 
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such  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  on  the  day  of  its  consecration :  "  .  .  . 
addens  quoque  Sanctus  Pontifex  nosier  inter  alia  hona  dona 
ad  decorem  domus  Dei  inauditum  ante  saeculis  nostris  quod- 
dam  miracvdum.  Nam  quattuor  Evangelia  de  auro  purissimo 
in  memhranis  depurpuratis  ^*  coloratis  pro  animae  suae  rime- 
dio  scribere  jussit,  neenon  et  bibliothecam  librorum  eorum 
omnem  de  auro  purissimo  et  gemmis  pretiosissimis  fabrefactam 
compaginare  inclvsores  gemmarum  jussit."  (Gale,  Historiae 
Britannicae,  etc  Scriptores  XV,  Oxford,  1694,  p.  60,  <rf.  HoB- 
kier,  p.  xii  f.) 

This  interesting  passage  of  St.  Wilfrid's  life  leads  us  natur- 
ally to  speak  now  of  the  Morgan  manuscript,  for  no  less  an 
authority  in  paleography  than  Wattenbach  suggested  that  it 
might  be  the  very  manuscript  mentioned  by  Eddius  Ste- 
phanus.** 

The  verso  of  the  first  folio  which  is  of  purple  color  like  the 
others  and  serves  as  guard-leaf,  shows  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  with  the  following  inscription  in  a 
beautiful  hand  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  in  gold  letters: 

FATO  SEBVATrS  TIBI  W3TA,  TEB  MAXIM E  PBHTOBPS 
TE   QtrOQUE   8EBVABTTNT   ACBEA   FATA  MICHI 
INSTAUBATA  NITENT  PEE  TE  8ACEA  DOGMATA  PEB  TE 
AITBEUS  EST  AUTHOB  CHBI8TU8  UBIQUE  MEUS 

and,  on  an  inserted  leaf,  a  note  states  that  this  manuscript  was 
sent  to  Henry  VIII,  as  a  present  by  Leo  X.*"  How  old  this 
note  is,  we  are  not  told  by  any  of  the  few  who  have  written 
about  our  manuscript.    At  any  rate  Wattenbach     is  of  the 

"Sic!  read  de  j>wjmra(t)  as  tn  BlancJiinua,  op.  ext.,  fol.  dxcii  recto  a, 
vho  quotes  from  Mabillon's  Acta  Sanot.  Ord.  Benedicti,  Saec.  iv,  part  n, 
p.  552.  Yet  Hoskier,  who  seems  to  quote  from  Mabillon,  has  also  depur- 
puratis. 

"  See  below  in  our  description  of  Mr.  Hoskier's  Introduction. 
"Wattenbach,  Sitzungsherichte  d.  KSn.  Preuts.  Alcad.  d.  WUaentok. 
Berlin,  1889,  p.  152. 
"Ihid. 
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opinion  that  the  latinitj  of  the  inscription,  the  last  verse  in 
particular,  is  not  quite  good  enough  for  the  Chancery  of  Leo  X. 
He  would  rather  attribute  it  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Archbishop 
of  York,  in  whose  diocese  the  monastery  of  Ripon  was.  Mr. 
Hoskier  hesitates  to  accept  this  view  because  the  supporters 
of  the  coat  of  arms  do  not  tally  with  those  of  Henry  VIII. 
For  the  same  reason  he  rejects  also  the  suggestion  by  the  author 
of  the  Hamilton  sale  Catalogue — ^who  sees  in  the  words  in- 
staurata  .  .  .  dogmata  an  allusion  to  >the  Beformation — that 
the  dedication  might  refer  to  Edward  VI.*®  Samuel  Berger, 
on  the  other  hand  oflFers  quite  a  different  theory.  He  remarks 
that  the  guard-leaf  on  which  the  dedication  now  is,  has  lost 
its  companion.  This,  he  supposes,  once  bore  the  dedicatory 
distichs  addressed  to  Charlemagne  by  one  of  his  familiars  who 
had  this  masterpiece  of  Chrysography  executed.  Later,  when 
the  manuscript  was  presented  to  the  King  of  England,  the  donor 
cut  off  this  folio  and  had  the  inscription  copied  again  on  the 
companion  blank  folio  and  accompanied  with  the  royal  English 
coat  of  arms.  Mr.  Hoskier  for  reasons  which  will  become 
apparent  in  our  description  of  his  book  rejects  also  this 
hypothesis,  denying  in  addition,  that  any  folio  was  cut  off, 
(p.  1.)  So  all  we  can  say  is  that  some  time  during  the  six- 
teenth century  our  manuscript  was  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  Kings  of  England  or  of  some  member  of  the  royal  family, 
granted  that  the  coat  of  arms  could  have  belonged  to  some  other 
person  than  the  King  himself.  Later  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas  and  Clydesdale  and  passed 
afterwards  into  the  Library  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  where 
it  was  known  as  Codex  Hamilton  251.  In  1882  the  whole 
Hamilton  collection  was  bought  by  the  royal  Chalcography  of 
Serlin  with  the  understanding  that  the  British  Museum  should 
have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  back  a  certain  number  of 

"P.  1;  cf.  Berger,  op.  cit,  p.  260. 

"Wattenbach,  op.  oit.,  p.  162.  According  to  S.  Berger,  Hiat.  de  la 
Vulgate,  p.  307,  the  fly-leaf  bears  the  following  note:  Douglas  et  Lyderdale, 
1300,  Londini,  1747. 
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valuable  manuscripts  of  special  interest  to  England.  Among 
these  were  our  Goepels.  But  the  direction  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum having  failed  to  raise  the  money  necessary  for  the  purchase 
in  proper  time,  the  royal  Chalcography  of  Berlin  directed  Mr. 
Truebner,  the  book-dealer  of  Strassburg,  to  resell  those  manu- 
scripts at  auction.  The  sale  took  place  at  Sotheby's,  London, 
in  1889,  when  the  Hamilton  purple  Gospels  fell  to  Mr.  Qua- 
ritch,  the  well-known  English  antiquarian,  who  sold  them  the 
following  year  to  Mr,  Thomas  Irwin  of  Oswega  (N.  Y.). 
They  now  belong  to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  the  American 
Maecenas.  To  him  from  its  folds  of  purple  the  golden  voice 
of  this  truly  royal  manuscript  justly  repeats  the  first  distich, 
of  the  dedicatory  inscription: 

FATO  SEBVATUS  TIBI  SUM,  TEB  MAXIME  PBINCEP8 
TE  QUOQUE  SEBVABUXT  AUBEA  FATA  MICHI. 

The  literature  on  our  manuscript  is  scanty.  In  1887,  W. 
Wattenbach  published  a  first  notice  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Neues  Archiv  der  Oeselkchaft  fur  cUtere  Deuiaehe  Oeschichta- 
leunde,  pp.  343-846,  and  a  second  one:  Ueber  die  mit  Oold 
auf  Purpur  geschriebene  Evangelienhemdschrift  der  Hamil- 
ton'schen  Bibliotheh  (in  Sitzungsbericlite  d.  Preuss.  Akad.  d. 
Wissensehaften,  1889,  pp.  143-156).  A  description  with  a 
facsimile  in  gold  and  colors  appeared  in  CatcUogue  of  marvur 
scripts  chiefly  from  the  HamiUon  collection,  1889,  No,  1,  gotten 
up  in  view  of  the  auction  sale,  we  suppose,  and  another  one  in 
B.  Quariich's  rough  list,  No.  99.  Finally,  Samuel  Berger  who 
examined  the  manuscript  while  it  was  in  the  luinds  of  Mr. 
Quaritch,  and  obtained  additional  information  on  its  text, 
through  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Bacon,  when  it  had  become  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Irwin,  devoted  to  it  several  pages  of  his  excellent 
book,  Histoire  de  la  Vulgate  dans  les  premiers  siecle  du  Moyen 
Age,  Paris,  1893,  pp.  37,  259-262,  277,  397  f.  The  descrip- 
tions of  W.  Wattenbach  and  S.  Berger,  though  not  as  complete 
as  one  might  wish,  are  well  worth  reading;  from  them  chiefly 
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-we  have  gleaned  most  of  the  information,  just  imparted  to  our 
readers,  on  the  history  of  the  Morgan  Codex. 

11. 

Descbiptios  of  Mb.  Hoseieb's  Publication. 

The  title  adopted  by  Mr.  Eoskier  does  not  convey  quite 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  various  elements  of  the  publication 
to  which  it  is  prefixed.  In  fact  the  book  consists  mainly  of 
an  Introduction,  Preliminary  Remarks,  four  full  page  Fac- 
similes and  a  collation  of  the  text  (not  an  edition)  with  full 
critical  apparatus,  written  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  Lectiones 
Variae,  etc.  Of  special  importance  among  the  accessories  (Pre- 
face, Indexes,  Oolophon  of  the  printer,  etc.)  is  the  Appendix, 
a  collation,  in  Latin  equally,  of  a  fragment  of  the  Gospels  also 
in  Mr.  Morgan's  collection. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  each  of  the  five  chief 
portions  of  the  book.^* 

Intboduction,  (pp.  xi-cxvi). — In  the  first  fifteen  pages  the 
writer  tries  to  establish  that  the  Morgan  Codex  was  written  on 
the  British  soil,  in  the  last  decades  of  the  seventh  century, 
as  against  Samuel  Berger,'*  who  considers  it  a  product  of  the 
Palatine  school  inaugurated  by  Charlemagne,  or  of  the  north 
of  France.  He  disagrees  also  with  Wattenbach,  who  while  as- 
cribing the  manuscript  to  the  same  date  as  Hoskier  (since  he 
identifies,  or  at  least  grants  the  possibility  of  identifying  it 
with  the  famous  manuscript  executed  by  order  of  Wilfrid, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  monastery 
of  Ripon)  'Still  doubts  whether  it  was  written  in  Rome  or  in 

"See  above. 

"In  this  description  square  brackets  indicate  our  insertions  where  we 
quote  Mr.  Hoskier,  whether  verbatim  or  not. 
"Bistoire  de  la  Vulgate,  etc.,  pp.  269  ff. 
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England.'^  To  prove  his  position,  Mr.  Hoskier  establishes  a 
comparison  of  the  Morgan  Codex  with  a  number  of  well-known 
Codices  of  undoubted  British  origin  and  generally  ascribed  to 
the  same  age  as  he  claims  for  the  former.  After  this  Mr. 
Hoskier  goes  into  a  detailed  study  of  the  text  of  the  old  Latin 
manuscripts  and  of  some  of  the  most  famous  Greek  Codices 
and  investigates  the  relation  of  the  Latin  texts  to  the  Coptic, 
all  this  with  a  view  to  show  the  ancestry  and  affinities  of  the 
Morgan  text,  which  he,  afterwards  traces  through  the  Saxon 
Versions.  "  When  we  find,"  says  Mr.  Hoskier  in  his  preface, 
"  that  our  manuscript  is  sometimes  alone,  or  nearly  alone  with 
a  ICod.  Vercellensis'],  or  6  [CotZ.  Veronensis^  or  d  [Cod. 
Bezae],  or  with  \^Cod.  Corbeiensis  2],  or  h  ICod.  Claro- 
montanus],  or  k  [Cod.  Bobbiensis^, — or  r  [Cod.  Usserianus  2], 
or  gl  [Sangermanensis] , — as  to  forms ;  and  when  we  find  our- 
selves alone  with  K  [Sinaiticus']  or  A  [Cod.  Alexandrinus'],  or 
D  [Cod.  Bezae],  or  59,  73  (Syr.  S.  Goth.)  or  C2  [Cod. 
Ephraemi  and  Cod.  Rossanensis']  of  the  Greeks,  or  with  a  d  ^ 
together  in  Greek  order;  or  alone  with  Irenaeus'  translator, 
or  Lucifer,  or  with  Coptic,  we  realize  that  we  are  face  to  face 
with  a  problem  of  deepest  interest.  For  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  text  is  a  mixed  text,  but  that  the  Ur-iext  or  base  goes 
very,  very  far  back  and  contains  eome  of  the  elements  of  the 
other  texts,  which  have  come  down  to  us  by  branches,  yet 
originally  was  another  recension,  lost  to  us  otherwise,  which 
we  recognize  by  a  few  unique  readings  which  have  weathered 
the  storm  of  revision  and  transmission  and  still  linger  amid 
the  older  surroundings."  A  few  lines  further,  the  author  states 
his  metliod  as  follows : — "  From  J ustin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  the 
Curetonian,  Syriac  and  the  Coptic  versions,  we  carry  the  his- 
tory of  our  text  through  the  Codex  Vercellensis  (o)  to  St. 
Patrick,  then,  with  the  Codex  Bezae  (d)  and  Columbanus'  less 
pure  r  on  Irish  soil  through  the  VI  and  VII  centuries  with  the 

**  Ueber  die  mit  Gold  auf  Pvrpur  etc.,  Siteungsb.  d.  Prevt».  Akad.  «. 
BerUn,  1889,  p.  163. 
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Booh  of  Burrow,  to  the  time  when  the  Manuscript  itself  was 
written ;  and  thence  running  concurrently  with  the  other  English 
Texts  A  {Amiatinus)  and  Y  (Lindisfame)  with  L  {Chad) 
through  D  [Liber  Armachantis']  Q  \^Book  of  Kells]  B  {_Cod. 
Rushworth']  to  E  [Cod.  Marmoutier — ^British  Museum  Egerton 
609],  and  beyond." 

PBELmiXABT  Bemabks  (pp.  1-71). — ^In  the  preliminary 
remarks  Mr.  Hosier  treats  of  the  external  appearance  of  ihe 
Codex  (size  and  color  of  parchment,  arrangement  of  folios  into 
quires,  signatures,  disposition  of  text  on  the  page,  etc.)  and 
especially,  of  the  script  (shape  of  letters,  ligatures,  ahbreTia- 
tions)  and  of  various  peculiarities  or  defects  of  spelling  and 
accentuation.  He  insists  more  than  on  any  thing,  on  the  script 
and  spelling  in  this  manuscript.  While  Wattenbach  distin- 
guishes hut  two  hands,  Mr.  Hoskier  sees  forty-five  different 
ones.'*  Some  extend  over  one  or  more  quires,  most  of  them 
over  but  a  few  folios  ,or  even  a  dozsen  lines  or  so.  This  number 
seems  formidable.  It  is  "  unheard  of  so  far  in  a  manuscript," 
says  Mr.  Hoskier,  "  but,  if  we  have  erred  we  cannot  possibly 
have  erred  fifty  per  cent,  and  therefore  over  twenty  different 
hands  would  remain  "  (p.  3).  Occasionally  also  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  some  special  or  rather  characteristic  readings  of  the 
several  scribes.  Mr.  Hoskier  finds  it  difficult  to  account  for 
so  many  hands  writing  such  a  very  varying  amount  of  copy. 
At  first  he  supposed  that  the  execution  of  the  manuscript  was 
on  the  nature  of  a  rush  order.  Why  so,  he  explains  on  page  3. 
This  manuscript  he  hesitatingly  su^ests  was  perhaps  written 
by  order  of  St.  Wilfrid  like  the  one  which  he  presented  to  the 
Church  of  Ripon  (see  aibove,  page  592).  "It  might  be  that 
he  wished  to  offer  something  to  the  Roman  authority  before 

"  He  describes  eveiy  one  of  them  in  the  greatest  detail,  with  an  awiawng 
perq>icacify.  Here  he  sees  that  the  scribe  is  a  man  of  versatile  character, 
or  OTer-confldent,  there,  that  he  was  tiring,  or  sick,  in  another  case 
although  the  writing  of  a  scribe  is  large  "and  writing  becomes  smaller 
as  we  advance  in  age"  Mr.  Hoskier  judges  that  he  was  an  old  man, 
for  his  atyie  favors  the  ancient  division  of  Unas. 
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whom  lie  was  twice  cited  to  appear  (and  twice  acquitted  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  him)  and  that  he  deliberately  had 
the  members  of  his  monastery  at  Ripon  (or  elsewhere)  enter 
the  Scriptorium  and  assist  in  executing  the  present  he  designed, 
also  deliberately  copying  Italian  rather  than  English  or  Irish 
forms,  though  enough  of  them  linger  to  show  the  local  origin 
of  the  MS.  .  .  .  Haste  in  execution  might  also  ^be  accounted 
for  by  his  order  to  appear  at  Bome  within  a  certain  time.  Or 
again,  upon  his  return,  he  might  have  wished  to  show  his 
gratitude  to  Pope  Agatho,  or  the  later  Pope  John.  At  any 
rate  a  voyage  of  such  a  ms.  to  Italy  might  well  account  for  the 
inscription  later  on  its  return  as  a  present  in  the  XVI  century." 
This  way,  however,  of  accounting  for  a  rush  order  was  aban- 
doned by  Mr.  Hoekier.  "  The  above,"  he  says  in  a  foot  note 
to  the  preceding  words,  "  written  long  since  we  allow  to  stand ; 
but  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  mb.  never  left  England  at 
all,  as  the  continuity  of  its  text  nms  straight  on  through  B 
to  W  in  the  XIII  century  as  shown  elsewhere."  Still  on 
page  57  Mr.  Eoskier  seems  to  cling  to  the  theory  of  the  rush- 
order — though  for  what  other  reason  he  does  not  state — and 
he  tries  to  explain  how  time  could  be  gained  by  multiplying 
the  copyists  "  it  being  evident  that  each  scribe  must  have  com- 
pleted his  task  before  the  other  could  begin  at  the  proper  place 
where  the  former  left  off,  and  there  is  only  one  place  in  the 
whole  book  where  the  scribes  do  not  meet  exactly  and  only 
two  letters  are  missing  there."  We  confess  that  we  fail  to 
grasp  the  solution  he  offers.  But  this  does  not  matter,  as 
probably  Mr.  Hoskier  having  abandoned  the  only  reason  he 
mentions  anywhere  for  a  rush  order  abandoned  also  this  explana- 
tion."   And  this  is  very  likely  why  on  this  very  page  57  he 

"R^Rushworth  Gospels,  IXth  century,  Oxford,  Bodl.  Auot  D.  2,  10, 
also  called  Gospels  of  Mac  Regol.   W  =  Brit  Mus.  Reg.  1  B.  xn. 

"We  give  it  here  however,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  and  in  justice 
to  Mr.  Hoskier  ..."  if  we  suppose  that  the  exemplar  serving  as  a 
model  was  reoopied  line  for  line,  we  establish  two  things,  1st,  the  pro- 
bability of  the  "rush-order"  and  the  possibility  of  its  being  carried  out 
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proposes  another  theory  to  explain  the  large  number  of  hands, 
viz.,  that  all  the  brothers  of  the  monastery  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  a  part — ^large  or  small  according  to  their 
ability  and  handwriting — for  an  important  patron,  or  purpose 
or  occasion."  A  question  of  sentiment,  therefore,  not  one  of 
expedition. 

Fac-Simile8. — These  are  evidently  intended  for  the  Prelimi- 
nary Remarks  which  we  have  seen  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  Paleography  of  the  manuscript.  However,  they  have  been 
distributed  throughout  the  book  as  follows:  The  first,  before 
the  general  title,  in  colors,  showing  golden  letters  on  purple 
vellum:  (S.  Matthew,  x,  29-xi,  1) ;  the  second,  also  in  colors, 
showing  golden  letters  on  bluish  vellum:  (S.  John,  xviii,  6-19)  ; 
the  third,  between  the  Intboduction  and  the  sub-title  of  the 
Fbelimutabt  Bemabks,  plain  phototype,  letters  in  white  on 
gray  ground:  (Luke,  xviii,  43-xix,  14).  The  fourth  one, 
immediately  after  sub-title  of  Lectiones  Vabiae,  letters  and 
ground  as  above:  (S.  Matthew,  vi,  13-24). 

Lectiones  Vaeiae  (pp.  175-344). — The  collation  of  the 
text  is  based  on  the  Clementine  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  Rome, 
1592.  Mr.  Hoskier  first  undertook  it  at  the  request  of  Abbot 
Gasquet  for  the  use  of  the  Benedictine  revisers  of  the  Vulgate. 
But  he  soon  detected  that  the  text  of  the  Morgan  manuscript 
was  of  considerable  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Old 
Latin  version  and  incidentally  for  that  of  the  original  Greek, 
and  for  the  textual  history  of  the  Syriac,  Northern  Coptic  and 
Gothic  versions,  and  could  not  refrain  from  extending  his 
collations  to  all  of  these,  for  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  For  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  he  went  even  further,  drawing  in  the 
Southern  Coptic,  the  Armenian,  the  Arabic,  the  Ethiopic  and 
even  the  Old  and  later  Saxon.  The  readings,  where  not  appear- 
ing for  the  first  time,  are  generally  taken  from  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  editions  and  authorities,  and  to  these  Mr. 

by  a  large  number  of  acribes;  and  2nd,  that  an  exonplar  (since  perished) 
of  a  much  earlier  date  existed  with  this  Tery  text. — Thus  we  add  an 
indeterminate  number  of  years  to  our  manuscript's  age." 
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Hosbier,  in  some  instances  refers  us  for  fuller  statement,  the 
evidence  in  the  collation  being,  as  he  says,  "  perforce  condensed 
to  the  limit."  In  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  when  our  author 
differs  from  him,  "the  evidence  has  been  checked  and  should 
be  correct."  Nor  has  Mr.  Hoskier  neglected  the  Fathers,  such 
as  S.  Justin,  S.  Cyprian,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Patrick.  This  great 
accumulation  of  readings,  he  warns  us  "  is  not  a  rehash  but  a 
careful  attempt  to  show  action  and  reaction  of  the  versions 
one  upon  the  other  and  to  help  to  untangle  the  intricacies  of 
the  transmission,  as  such  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  found 
useful  and  not  too  elaborate.  Care  has  been  taken,  when  pos- 
sible, to  bring  into  juxtaposition  readings  which  may  have 
a  bearing  upon  each  other. — The  late  Saxon  has  been  occa- 
sionally introduced  to  show  our  [manuscript's]  influence  and 
that  of  others  upon  it."  (p.  cxvi).  An  Elenchtis  of  the  codices 
used  in  this  collation  is  prefixed  to  it.  It  shows  in  every  caae 
the  edition  or  authority  followed  by  Mr.  Hoskier,  together  with 
the  presumed  age  of  the  Codex.  We  find  there  all  the  best 
known  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  (32  mss.)  and  Itala  (28 
Mss.)  which  Mr.  Hoskier  cites  throughout  his  collation,  and 
a  good  many  others  which  are  cited  occasionally  only,  as  a 
rule  from  some  good  authority,  as  the  Catalogue  of  Ancient 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,*''  (16  mss.),  the  "Ada 
Handschrift  of  Corssen  et  al.  Leipzig,  1889  "  (40  mss.  mostly 
from  Bibliotheqtie  Nationale  of  Paris  and  other  French  Lib- 
raries) and  from  the  "  Schepps  edition,  Wiirzburg,  1887  "  " 
(13  MSS.).  Then  come  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate:  Stephanus 
(1546)  Henten  (1583)  the  Sixtina  (1590)  and  the  Clementina 
(1592), — the  Oriental  Versions:  Syriac,  from  the  editions  of 
Gwilliam  (Peshitto),  Burkitt  (Curetonian  and  Sinaitica)  and 
Gibson-Lewis  (Hieronymian)  ;  Arabic  Diatessaron  mostly  from 

"With  autotype  Facsimiles,  Part  I,  Greek,  1881,  Part  II,  Latin,  1887. 

"Die  Trierer  Ada-Handschrift  hearieitet  und  herons gegeien,  Leipzig, 
1889,  (with  38  plates)  by  several  authors;  the  dissertation  by  Corseen. 

"Presumably  Die  dltesten  Evangelien  handsohriften  dor  TTflrteiurjwr 
Vniversii&UhihXiothek,  Wflrzburg,  1887. 
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the  edition  of  Hogg,  Coptic  (Bohairic)  from  the  edition  of 
Horner;  the  others  from  Tischendorf  and  others. — ^Finally  the 
Fathers  from  G-alland  and  other  ancient  and  modem  editions. 
In  this  formidable  array  of  Codices  and  authorities  we  miss 
entirely  the  Greek  Codices,  a  good  many  of  which,  the  Sinai- 
ticus  especially,  appear  quite  often  in  Mr.  Hoskier's  Critical 
Apparatus. 

Affbitdix  (pp.  345-357). — The  subject  of  the  Appendix  is 
a  fragment  of  18  folios  of  the  VII  or  VIII  century.  It  shows 
portions  of  St.  John  and  St  Luke,  bound,  as  it  seems,  without 
regard  to  the  order  of  books  and  chapters.  This  fragment 
comes  from  the  Libri  Collection,  and  originally  belonged  to 
the  same  ua.  as  a  Nuremberg  fragment  published  by  Dombart 
in  Zeitsehrift  fur  Wissenschaftliche  Theologie  (Leipzig,  1881, 
pp.  465-478).    The  collation  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hoskier 

O 

at  the  request  of  Abtwt  Gasquet  and  the  sign  M  has  been 
adopted  to  designate  this  fragment 

H.  Htvsbrat. 
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Handbook  of  the  Divine  Liturgy.  A  Brief  Study  of  the 
Historical  Development  of  the  Mass,  by  Charles  Coiwley  Clarke. 
St.  Louis,  1910.   Herder,  90  cents  net. 

The  professed  object  of  this  book,  which  is  to  provide  beginners 
with  the  results  arrived  at  by  liturgical  scholars  who  have  written 
on  the  Mass,  is  surely  most  praiseworthy.  It  is  not  an  object, 
however,  which  the  author  has  very  successfully  achieved,  for  his 
work  leaves  much  to  be  desired  both  as  to  matter  and  manner. 
Parts  of  the  Mass  are  only  slightly  commented  on,  other  parts  are 
altogether  passed  over,  and  the  explanations  which  are  given  are 
wordy  and  confused.  The  English  translation  of  the  prayers  of 
the  ordinary  is  certainly  not  rythmic,  is  often  unidiomatic,  and 
in  some  places  is  quite  faulty  as  a  rendering  of  the  Latin.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  three  prayers  before  the  priests'  oommimion. 
The  rubrics,  for  some  reason,  have  not  been  translated.  In  their 
place  the  author  has  substituted  a  set  of  rubrics  of  his  own.  This 
will  be  quite  misleading  to  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with 
the  Latin  text.  A  popular  and  at  the  same  time  a  scholarly  accoimt 
of  the  miseal  is  still  a  desideratum  for  the  English  reader  who 
desires  to  know  somei^ing  of  the  history  of  the  Latin  liturgy. 

William  I.  McGaevet. 


On  the  Priesthood.  A  Treatise  in  Six  Books  by  Saint  John 
Chrysostom,  translated  by  the  Eev.  Patrick  Boyle,  C.  M.  New 
York,  1910.  Benziger  Bros. 

The  spiritual  works  of  the  Fathers,  unlike  other  books  of  piety, 
have  an  enduring  vigor  and  freshness  which  make  them  suitable 
for  every  age.  This  is  especially  true  of  St.  John  Chrysostom's 
treatise  On  the  Priesthood.  Written  about  A.  D.  373  its  counsels 
and  warnings  are  just  as  pertinent  today  as  they  were  in  the 
fourth  century.    This  translation  by  Father  Boyle  is  from  Migne's 
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text  collated  vith  the  editim  of  Marion,  and  in  its  smooth  and 
readable  English  is  an  example  of  what  a  translation  ought  to 
be. 

William  I.  McGabvet. 


A  Medieval  Mystic.  A  Short  Accoimt  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Blessed  John  Ruysbroeck,  Canon  Begular  of  Oroenendael, 
A.D.  1293-1381,  by  Dom  Vincent  Scully,  C.E,  L.,  London, 
1910.    Thomas  Baker. 

This  is  an  interestingly  written  biographical  sketch  of  a  Flemish 
priest  whom  the  Supreme  Pontiff  has  recently  enrolled  among  the 
Beati.  John  Buysbroeck  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  exerted  a  profound  influence 
upon  his  contemporaries.  For  thirty  years  he,  with  a  number  of 
others,  lived  together  as  secular  priests  bound  by  no  other  rule 
than  their  profound  spirit  for  prayer  and  intense  desire  for  puri- 
fication. In  deference  to  the  wish  of  the  Bishop  they  were  in 
A.  D.  1349  organized  into  a  community  under  the  rule  of  the 
Canons  Begular  of  Saint  Augustine.  Blessed  John's  reputation 
for  sanctity,  and  spiritual  insight  attracted  to  him  many  disciples, 
among  whom  was  the  famous  Gerard  Groote,  the  Founder  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  It  was  from  Buysbroeck  that  Qroote 
drew  his  spiritual  principles  for  the  guidance  of  this  new  com- 
munity. And  it  was  these  principles  under  which  Thomas  k 
Kempis  was  formed,  and  which  found  expression  in  his  immortal 
work,  De  Imitatione  Christi.  Tauler  was  also  deeply  indebted  to 
Buysbroeck,  or  at  least  to  his  writings,  which  he  laid  under  generous 
contribution.  A  critical  edition  of  all  the  works  of  the  Mystic 
of  Groenendael  is  now  in  course  of  preparation  in  Louvain,  and 
an  English  rendering  is  expected  to  be  undertaken  before  long. 

William  I.  MoGarvet. 


The  Roman  Breviary.  Its  Sources  and  History,  by  Dom  Jules 
Baudot.  Translated  from  the  French  by  a  Priest  of  the 
Diocese  of  Westminster.  St.  Louis,  1909.  Herder.  $1.00 
net. 

The  Breviary  is  one  of  ttie  great  storehouses  of  the  Church's 
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tradition,  for  in  it  are  gathered  the  treasures  of  piety  and  devotion 
which  faith  has  produced  during  the  ages.  If  we  would  have  a 
right  understanding  of  its  contents  an  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  its  development  is  of  the  first  importance.  We  welcome 
therefore  this  translation  of  Dom  Baudot's  compendious  work, 
providing  as  it  does  the  English  reader  with  a  clear  succinct  account 
of  the  growth  of  the  Divine  Office.  The  book  is  largely  a  r^sumd 
of  Dom  Baumer's  great  work,  but  Batiffol,  Gabrol  and  others 
have  also  been  laid  under  contribution,  so  that  the  reader  has  in 
this  volume  a  fair  epitome  of  the  latest  conclusions  of  scholars 
in  this  department  of  research.  Dom  Baudot  agrees  with  Baumer, 
Ii6v§que,  and  Morin,  as  against  Batiffol,  in  attributing  to  St. 
Gregory  the  great  credit  of  having  codified  the  Roman  OflBce.  He 
also  takes  sides  against  Batiffol  with  regard  to  the  influence 
exerted  by  Pope  Gregory  VII  on  the  ofiSoe.  Batiffol  maintains 
that  this  Pontiff  made  no  sensible  modification  in  the  Soman  Office. 
Baudot,  on  the  contrary,  SOCS  ID.  him  a  liturgical  reformer  laboring 
to  revive  Koman  usages  in  opposition  to  innovations  which  had 
shorn  the  liturgy  of  much  of  its  dignity  and  beauty.  The  work 
done  by  Franciscans  in  popularizing  the  shortened  oflfice  of  the 
Roman  Curia,  the  efforts  at  reform  prior  to  the  Plan  Breviary, 
and  l^e  manifold  French  schemes  are  all  tersely  yet  clearly  and 
interestingly  related.  The  author  concludes  by  expressing  the  wish 
that,  in  case  of  any  further  revision  of  the  Beviary,  the  ferial 
office  may  be  reinstated,  that  a  new  distribution  of  the  psalms  be 
made,  and  that  the  length  of  the  office  may  be  reduced  on  certain 
ferias  and  especially  on  Sundays.  A  few  notes  are  added  at  the 
end  by  Baudot  himself  which  are  not  in  the  French  original.  The 
whole  volume  as  a  translation  is  a  most  creditable  piece  of  work, 
and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  English  liturgical  literature. 

William  I.  McGarvet. 


Etudes  de  critique  et  d'histoire  religieuse.  Deuxiftme  S^rie.  Par 
L'abbe  E.  Vacandard,  Aumonier  au  hycke  Comeill  k  Rouen. 
Paris.  Victor  Lecoffre.  (J.  Garabalda  et  cie),  1910.  12o. 
Pp.  iii  +  308. 

The  essays  which  compose  this  volume  all  deal  with  subjects 
of  living  interest.  Most  of  them  have  already  appeared  as  articles 
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in  the  Revue  du  clerge  frangais,  the  Revue  des  questions  his- 
ioriques,  and  the  Revue  pratique  d'apologetique.  The  author, 
however,  has  taken  advantage  of  this  new  edition  to  enlarge,  and 
in  some  cases  to  make  more  clear  the  views  which  he  expressed 
when  the  studies  first  appeared.  In  the  essay  on  the  "  Formal 
Institution  of  the  Church  by  Christ"  whidi  opens  the  series, 
M.  Vacandard  replies  to  the  attack  made  on  the  origin  of  the 
Church  and  shows  the  futility  of  attempting  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  "  Christ  historique  "  and  the  "  Christ  resuscit6."  The 
second  essay,  dealing  with  the  origin  of  confession,  is  a  short  account 
of  the  early  history  of  that  sacrament.  The  other  studies  deal 
with  the  question  of  military  service  among  the  Christians  of  the 
first  centuries.  The  council  of  Macon  and  the  question  regarding 
the  souls  of  women,  the  Albigensian  Heresy  in  the  time  of  Innocent 
III,  and  the  nature  of  the  Coercive  Power  of  the  Church  which 
is  an  elaboration  and  defence  of  some  opinions  expressed  by  the 
author  in  his  work  on  the  Coercive  Power  of  the  Church  and  the 
Inquisition.  A  series  of  appendices  still  further  elaborating  some 
points  touched  on  in  the  text  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
They  are  the  work  of  the  Abb6  Misset,  and  were  originally  written 
as  replies  to  some  of  the  critics  of  M-  Vacandard.  Though  the 
subjects  dealt  with  are  for  the  most  part  controversial,  the  author 
has  not  failed  to  draw  at  times  a  useful  lesson,  as  for  instance  in 
his  chapter  on  the  Christian  and  Military  Service,  where  he  has 
pointed  out  the  impropriety  of  requiring  priests  or  those  destined 
for  the  ministry  to  bear  arms.  The  question  regarding  the 
Council  of  Macon  and  the  souls  of  women  is  disposed  of  in  a 
few  pages,  but  in  such  a  thoroughly  convincing  manner  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  old  legend  will  no  Icmger  be  offered  as 
historical  fact. 

Patrick  P.  Healt. 


The  Parallel  between  the  Knglish  and  American  Civil  Wars. 

The  Rede  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Senate  House,  Cambridge, 
on  June  14,  1910.  By  Charles  Harding  Firth,  M.  A.,  Begins 
Professor  of  Modem  History,  Oxford.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York,  1910.   Pp.  50. 

This  lecture  offers  a  good  example  of  a  process  of  education, 
the  purpose  of  which  in  former  times  was  said  to  'be  a<2  torquenda 
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ingenia.  The  author  oommencee  hia  discourse  with  the  assurance 
that  history  never  repeats  itself,  and  ends  with  the  statement 
that  "an  historian  needs  the  fuller  evidence  which  time  alone 
can  bring  in  order  to  complete  ihe  parallel  between  the  results  of  the 
two  civil  wars."  Until  all  the  evidence  is  in  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  not  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  present  attempt  to  point 
out  similarities  in  these  two  great  events.  The  drawing  of  parallels 
will  know  no  restrictions  if  authors  permit  themselves  the  liberties 
taken  by  Mr.  Firth,  who  in  his  quest  has  at  times  ranged  very 
far  afield,  as  for  instance  in  comparing  the  social  and  political 
difficulties  in  Ireland,  which  he  considers  a  racial  question  and 
a  consequence  of  the  policy  of  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans,  and 
the  negro  question  in  the  United  States  which  is  the  result  of 
giving  the  suffrage  to  the  negro  race.  The  book  is  well  written. 
The  pubHshers  have  made  a  volume  that  is  a  credit  to  them,  but, 
to  what  purpose? 

Pateick  J.  Healt. 


Religion  in  New  Netherland.  A  History  of  the  Development  of 
Religious  Conditions  in  the  Province  of  New  Netherland 
(1623-1664).  A  dissertation  presented  to  the  University  of 
Louvain  to  obtain  the  Degree  of  Docteur  fes  Sciences  Morales 
et  Historiques.  By  Frederick  J.  Zwierlein,  L.  D.,  Professor 
of  Church  History  at  St.  Bernard's  Seminary,  Bodiester, 
New  York.  Bochester,  John  P.  Smith  Co.  8vo.  Pp.  vi  + 
365. 

This  work  deals  witti  religious  conditions  in  llie  Province  of 
New  Netherland  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  CSiurch  down  to  the  English  Conquest  in  1644.  The 
causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  development  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  Dutch  settlers  in  the  short  period  of  their  occupation  of 
New  Netherland  are  dealt  with  in  several  chapters  in  which  the 
author  discusses:  The  Dutch  Background  of  the  Religious  History 
of  the  Province  of  New  Netherland,  Religion  in  New  Sweden 
before  and  after  the  Dutch  Conquest  and  the  Religious  Factors 
in  the  English  Immigration.  The  concurrence  of  these  elements 
gave  rise  to  a  situaticm  which  was  unique  in  its  kind,  it  being, 
not  a  minature  replica  of  the  religious  conflicts  in  Europe  from 
which  these  dissident  interests  had  arisen,  but  a  new  form  of 
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religious  Antagonism  in  which  racial  and  of  coarse  ccHnmercial 
Mitipathies  intensified  sectarian  bitterness.    An  excellent  account 
is  given  in  other  chapters  of  the  peculiar  organisation  of  the  colony 
under  a  chartered  company,  which,  though  it  made  no  provision 
for  religion,  afterwards  extended  its  control  not  only  to  regulati<Hi 
of  ihe  affairs  of  churdi  and  sdiool  but  also  to  the  supervision 
of  general  public  morals.   The  manner  in  which  this  supervision 
was  exercised  under  the  vigorous  Peter  Stuyveeant  and  some  of  his 
successors  forms  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work.  These 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Persecution  of  the  Lutherans,  the 
Quakers  and  the  Jews.    The  anti-semitic  policy  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  was  based  on  economic  as  well  as  religious  grounds,  and 
the  fear  that  if  they  were  tolerated  "  liberty  could  not  be  refused 
to  Lutherans  and  Papists."   The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  missionary  activity  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Jesuits 
among  the  Indians.    It  is  creditable  to  the  Dutch  that  while  they 
failed  themselves  in  impressing  the  Indians  with  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  confessed  their  inability  to  do  so  largely  because 
of  the  bad  example  given  by  their  own  people,  they  used  their 
influence  at  times  in  securing  the  release  of  the  Catholic  missionaries 
from  the  Indians  and  succoring  those  who  had  been  delivered 
or  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape.    The  good  ofBoes  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  were  invoked  also  to  bring  about  better  relations 
with  the  French  in  Canada.    Two  appendices  contain  respectively 
a  chronicle  of  the  more  important  events  in  the  history  of  New 
Netherland,  and  a  select  bibliography.    This  latter  which  fills 
twenty  pages  contains  not  only  lists  of  printed  materials,  but  an 
excellently  arranged  catalogue  of  the  manuscript  materials  to  be 
found  in  the  various  libraries  and  archives.   In  itself  it  forms  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  history  of  New  Netherland.  The  work 
as  a  whole  is  a  model  of  correct  historical  composition.   The  style 
is  crisp  and  forceful,  the  facts  are  well  marshalled  and  excellently 
presented,  while  the  thoroughness  in  exhausting  all  sources  of 
information  and  the  judicious  spirit  exhibited  in  the  choice  and 
presentation  of  evidence,  give  proof  of  the  scholarly  attainments  of 
the  author  and  his  thorough  familiarity  with  the  requirements 
of  modem  historical  science. 

Patrick  J.  Healt. 
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Saint  Leger,  Eveque  d'Autun.  (616-678).  Par  le  E.  P. 
Camerlinck.  Paris.  Lecoffre.  (J.  Qabalda  et  Cie)  1910. 
12mo.    Pp.  xxiii  +  176. 

It  seems  strange  tiiat  the  history  of  St.  L^ger  (Leodegarius) 
should  have  hitherto  been  so  completely  neglected.  Though  he 
was  not  less  famous  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  saint  during  his 
lifetime,  and  though  his  actiyities  profoundly  influenced  the  course 
of  events  in  Merovingian  Gaul,  his  life  remained  unwritten.  The 
merit  of  the  present  work  in  addition  to  filling  this  want,  consists 
largely  in  freeing  the  name  and  reputation  of  the  saint  from  the 
charge  of  guilt  or  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Childeric  II.  This 
accusation  which  is  frequently  repeated  in  works  of  reference 
(see  Die.  of  Christian  Biography),  the  author  shows  to  have  been 
utterly  without  foundation.  L6ger  and  Ebroin  were  both  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Columbanus  at  Luxeuil, 
but  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  saint, 
from  his  retreat  instigated  the  murder  of  the  king.  The  author 
lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  Ebroin,  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace, 
found  it  suited  his  schemes  at  a  later  date  to  discredit  L^ger, 
whose  influence  he  feared,  and,  ae  the  best  means  of  removing 
him,  trumped  up  this  accusation.  The  Saint  himself  denied  it 
with  indignation,  no  evidence  was  presented  against  him,  and  so 
generally  was  it  believed  to  be  a  fabrication  that  no  one  could 
be  found  to  make  the  accusation  when  he  was  brought  to  trial. 
A  little  more  attention  to  the  political  conditions  which  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  St.  L^ger  would  have  added  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  present  Life. 

Patrick  J.  Healy. 


Dante's  Gastmahl  iibereetzt  und  erklart,  mit  einer  Einfiihrung. 
Von  Dr.  Constantin  Sauter.  Freiburg  and  St.  Louis,  Herder, 
1911.    Pp.  ix  4-  385.   Price  $2.00,  net. 

This  is  a  translation,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  of  Dante's 
Convivio.  All  students  of  Dante  now  recognize  thait,  for  a  right 
understanding  of  the  masterpiece,  the  Divina  Comm'edia,  a  knowl- 
edge of  Dante,  the  Troubadour  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  of  Dante  the 
political  theorist  of  the  De  Monorchia,  and  of  Dante  the  phU- 
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osopher  of  the  Convivio  is  absolutely  neoessary.  Dr.  Sauter  has 
this  motive  in  view.  He  does  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  Convwio  as  a  contributi<m  to  that  Italian 
tradition  in  philosophy  vhich,  starting  with  the  somewhat  mystic 
speculationfi  of  the  Pythagoreans  of  Magna  Grecia,  descended 
tiirough  Cicero,  Soieca,  Lucretius,  Marcus  Auielius  and  Boethius 
to  medieval  Latin  Christianity.  At  the  same  time,  he  appreciates 
the  fact  tiiat,  for  us,  the  Convwio  and  the  other  minor  works  are 
of  interest  chiefly  because  of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  The  diapters 
"  Die  philosophieche  Lyrik,"  "  Dantes  symbolische  Liebesdiditung/* 
and  "  Die  philoeophische  Quellen  des  Convivio,"  are  especially 
valuable.  Perhaps  the  author  slightly  exaggerates  the  importance 
of  the  Arabian  doctrines  in  the  philosophical  training  of  Dante. 
The  question  is,  however,  open  to  discussion.  In  any  case,  the 
assertion  (page  74)  that  in  1210  tiie  physical  and  metaphysical 
works  of  Aristotle  were  proscribed  by  ecclesiastical  authority  until 
freed  from  error  should  be  recast  so  as  to  distinguish  accurately 
between  the  enactment  of  the  year  1210  and  that  of  1315.  On  the 
whole,  the  work  bears  evidence  of  painstaking  and  accurate  research, 
and  deserves  to  be  translated  into  English,  so  as  to  take  its  place 
in  the  library  of  the  English-reading  student  by  Hie  side  of 
Bowden'e  excellent  translation  of  Hettinger's  work. 

WiLLIAK  TUBNEB. 


Protestant  Thought  Before  Kant  By  Arthur  Cushman  M'Giff- 
ert.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner'e  Sons,  1911.  Pp.  261. 
Price  75  cents. 

The  author  is  the  professor  of  Church  history  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  and  the  dedication  is  "to  Adolf 
Hamack,  Teacher  and  Friend."  It  is  an  able  account  of  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  Protestant  thought  from  the  Befonnation  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The  Beformation,  we  are  told, 
"was  not  exclusively  nor  even  chiefly  a  religious  movement." 
Until  Kant's  day,  Protestant  thought  was  largely  dominated  by 
mediaeval  ideas,  eq>ecially  by  the  theory  of  tiie  total  depravity 
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of  human  nature.  After  giving  his  interpretaition  of  mediaeval 
Chriatianity,  Dr.  M'Qiffert  describes  in  four  interesting  chapters, 
the  theological  systems  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  Melanchthon  and  Cal- 
vin. Luther,  he  tells  us,  could  not  be  just  to  ttie  old  systeQi. 
Branding  the  mediaeval  church  as  an  apostasy  from  the  principles 
of  the  ancient  church,  his  own  system  was  neither  Pauline  nor 
Patristic.  "  The  mediaeval  church  was  at  one  with  the  ancient 
church,  and  the  difference  between  Luther  and  the  early  Fathers 
was  at  bottom  as  great  as  between  him  and  the  schoolmen." 
Lutiier's  efforts  to  harmonize  his  liieory  of  "  justification  by  faith 
alone,"  with  the  demands  of  morality,  involved  him  in  so  many 
difSculties  and  contradictions  as  to  amoimt  to  a  repudiation  of 
the  principle  itself.  Zwingli,  whom  Lather  regarded  as  "no  Chris- 
tian," was  the  forerunner  of  Calvin  in  his  tiieory  of  the  absolute 
will  of  God.  He  overshadows  Luther  in  his  influ^oe  upon  subse- 
quent Protestant  theology.  The  differences  between  Melanchthon 
and  Luther  are  marked.  In  each  succeeding  edition  of  his  Lod 
Communes,  Melanchthon  departs  more  and  more  from  Luther, 
and  his  doctrine  becomes  moie  and  more  "  reactionaiy  and  Cath- 
olic." Calvin  accepted  the  principle  of  Zwingli,  tihough,  unlike 
the  latter  he  drew  back  from  its  dreary,  even  terrible  condusions. 
Credited  by  posterity  with  being  the  promoter  of  civil  liberty  and 
democracy,  he  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  opposed  to  both.  "He 
had  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  democracy."  In  the  chapter  on  the 
English  reformation.  Professor  M'Giffert  maintains  that  Henry 
YIII  in  his  break  with  Home,  acted  in  accordance  with  a  wide- 
spread popular  demand.  The  Protestant  historians  Maitland  and 
^irdener,  and  Father  Gasquet  differ  with  him.  They  tell  us  that 
ttt  tjie  beginning  of  the  16tih  century  Lollardy  was  absolutely 
dead  and  that  the  masses  of  the  English  people  were  not  only 
Catholic  but  Papal.  The  attempt  of  Protestantism  to  systematize 
•and  justify  itself  is  told  in  the  chapter  on  Protestant  Soholasticism. 
Our  Protestant  friends  who  are  fond  of  ridiculing  the  mediaeval 
flchoolmen  for  their  wranglings  and  useless  disputations,  will  find 
■this  chapter  very  painful  reading.  "Compared  witii  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  says  our  author,  "Protestant  scholasticism  was 
much  more  barren  and  at  the  same  time  narrower  and  more  oppres- 
sive." It  was  barren  and  dreary  to  the  last  degree.  The  reaction 
against  all  tliis  manifested  itself  in  Pietism.   Germany  was  t^e  first 
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to  feel  it.  In  England  it  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  rationalistic 
deism.  The  Evangelical  pietism  of  Wesley,  found  an  edio  in  Nev 
England,  in  the  theology  of  Edwards.  Becoming  identified  in  the 
minds  of  many  with  Christianity,  the  result  of  the  whole  movement 
in  many  quarters  was  disaster.  This  is  brought  out  in  the  chapter 
on  Bationalism. 

The  author  is  in  error  when  he  identifies,  as  he  eeems  to,  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  human  nature,  with  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  total  depravity.  According  to  Catholic  teaching,  when  man  fell, 
he  fell  to  the  level  of  man,  not  bdow  his  manhood.  Many  of  the 
pessimistic  views  of  man,  expressed  by  the  Fathers,  refer  to  man 
considered  historically.  Dr.  M'Giffert  has  not  caught  the  meaning 
of  the  Tridentine  decrees  on  this  point.  However,  this  miscon- 
ception does  not  affect  his  conclusions  on  Proitestantiem,  which  is 
the  subject  of  tiiia  book.  This  latest  production  of  Dr.  M'Giffert, 
will  more  than  repay  the  reading. 

Babt.  a.  Hahtwell. 


Bibelatlas  in  20  Haupt-  und  28  Nebenkarten.  Von  Hermann 
Guthe,  Dr.  Theol.  und  Phil.,  Professor  an  der  IJniversitat 
Leipzig,  mit  einem  Yerzeichnlss  der  alten  und  neuen  Orte- 
namen :  H.  Wagner  &  E.  Deibes,  Leipzig,  1911.  Preis  gebun- 
den  M.  12. 

Thw  Bible  Atlas,  the  work  of  Dr.  Guthe,  of  Leipzig,  a  scholar 
well  known  for  his  many  important  contributions  to  History  and 
Theology,  contains  20  principal  and  28  secondary  lithographic 
maps  representing  Palestine  and  the  countries  mentioned  in  tiie 
Holy  Scriptuires.  This  Atlas  is  a  decided  improvement  on  works 
of  this  kind.  The  author  has  availed  himself  fxilly  of  the  recent 
dieooveries  in  History,  Geography  and  Archaeology.  For  example 
the  latest  resulte  of  the  explorations  and  surveys  of  Drs.  Brunow 
and  Schumacher  in  the  lands  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  those  of 
Dr.  Musil  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  have  been  judiciously  utilized, 
80  that  Maps  1,  2,  and  4,  as  regards  the  delineation  of  the  soil's 
surface,  are  entirely  new.  To  facilitate  the  use  of  the  Atlas  for 
historical  studies  the  maps  have  been  arranged  to  correspond  with 
the  chronological  order  of  the  events  which  caused  the  geographical 
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changes.  Thus  there  are  12  mape  of  Palestine  showing  at  a  glance 
the  pditical  vicissitudes  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  time  of  Saul 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple.  This  series  is  completed 
by  a  map  of  modem  Palestine  and  a  plan  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 
Students  of  Aesyriology  will  be  interested  especially  in  Map  6 
which  shows  the  extent  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires 
during  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.  C.  'Riey  will  find 
on  it  the  names  of  all  the  important  places  mentioned  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  so  far  deciphered.  This  beautiful  map  is 
accompanied  by  small  plans  of  the  ancient  sites  of  the  cities  of 
NiniveH  and  Babylon  as  known  to  us  from  recent  excavations. 

The  artistic  make-up  of  this  Atlas  is  not  inferior  to  its  intrinsic 
value.  Though  the  pages  are  large,  the  book  is  not  unwiddly, 
being  of  the  same  convenient  size  as  the  excellent  Handatlas  of 
Ernst  Debes.  The  maps  are  very  good  lithographic  prints;  the 
mountain  ranges  are  represented  in  gray  brown,  the  frcmtiers  of 
countries  are  marked  in  different  bright  colors,  and  the  proper 
names  in  black  letters,  so  that  each  map  presents  a  neat  appearance 
and  every  name  on  it  is  very  distinct  and  legible.  The  Index 
contains  7000  geog^i^ical  names,  and  the  modem  equivalents 
for  ancient  names  are  given  whenever  possible.  We  eamestly  re- 
commend this  Atlas  to  teachers  and  students  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  is  up  to  date  in  every  respect. 

A.  A.  Vaschalde. 


Modem  History-  By  Rev.  Doctor  Peter  Fredet,  revised  and  enlarged 

by  Charles  H.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  American 
History,  Catholic  University  of  America.  John  Murphy 
Company,  Baltimore  and  New  York,  1910.  Pp.  ix  -(-  788  -|- 
73. 

Fredet's  Modem  History  is  well  known  and  extensively  used 
in  our  Catholic  schools.  According  to  the  PuWisher'e  Preface, 
hardly  any  alterations  have  been  introduced  in  this  new  edition 
up  to  page  600.  We  may,  therefore,  confine  our  review  to  the 
latter  section  of  the  work.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  in  the 
revision  more  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  social,  economic 
and  educational  conditions;  also  that  the  newer  tendencies  in 
govemment  such  as  the  Initiative  and  the  Beferendum,  have  not 
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been  overlooked.  In  regard  to  the  individual  countries,  Ireland, 
too  frequently  little  noticed  in  non-Catholic  text-bookB,  receives 
due  attention.  The  gradual  disappearanoe  in  England  of  the 
traditional  bitterness  towards  the  Catholic  Church  is  recorded  and 
the  recent  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France  is  discussed. 
In  the  paragraph  on  the  reconstruction  of  Germany  the  political 
difficulties  springing  from  the  national  antipatiiy  of  the  Polish 
provinces,  of  Alsace-Lorraine  tmd  of  Schleswig-Holstein  are  indi- 
cated. Pertinent  and  impartial  citations  from  non-Catiidic  per- 
iodicals help  the  student  to  form  a  correct  jugdment  of  the 
iwtoriouB  Ferrer  case  out  of  which  so  much  capital  has  been  made 
to  malign  the  Church.  Several  maps  have  been  added  in  this 
revision  and  numeix>u8  attractive  illu8trati(»is  introduced.  The 
book  sells  for  the  very  modest  price  of  ninety  cents,  an  excep- 
tionally low  figure  for  a  Catholic  text-book. 

N.  A.  WwBR,  S.  M. 


Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  No.  8  in  G :     For  Men's 

Voices,  in  Two  Choirs  by  Abel  L.  Gabert.  Published  by  G. 
Schirmer,  New  York.   Pp.  32.    Price  50  cents,  net. 

Dignity  and  power,  depth  of  ireligious  feeling  and  intimate 
skill  in  its  expression,  mark  Hiis  new  choral  work  by  Father 
Q«bert.  The  inexhaustible  wealth  of  suggestion  embodied  in  that 
glorious  liturgy  wiiich  the  One  Church  has  handed  down  in  un- 
oorrupted  purity  from  the  ea.rly  ages  of  the  history  of  the  Faitii, 
has  been  utilized,  musically,  with  keen  appreciation  and  pious 
reverence. 

The  solemn  beauty  of  the  ritualistic  words,  the  potency  of  their 
traditional  appeal,  are  heightened  rather  than  impinged  upon  by 
the  clear  and  simple  eloquence  of  their  modem  harmonic  setting. . 
The  movement  of  the  voices  has  been  admirably  managed  through- 
out, and  their  separation  into  two  choirs — one  for  first  and 
second  tenors  and  basses,  the  other  (imison)  for  voices  of  medium 
range — ogives  ample  opportunity  for  effective  contrast  and  blending 
of  tone-color.  The  absence  of  solos  need  not  be  regretted:  so 
strong  is  the  unity  of  spirit  evinced  in  tiie  choral  development 
that,  as  the  work  stands,  they  would  be  practically  superfluous. 
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The  dramatic  moments  that  occur  m  the  text  find  an  entiiely 
logical  working-out  in  the  music,  but  in  no  way  does  this  music 
make  concessions  in  Hhs  direction  of  the  theatrical  or  over-emphatic. 
A  pure  naturally  expressdve  style  and  spiritual  sincerity  of  utter- 
ance are  common  to  the  entire  work,  which  merits,  not  only  on 
this  accovmi,  but  because  of  ita  practical  usefulness  as  well,  the 
widest  appreciation  on  the  part  of  Catholic  church  musicians. 

Fbeoebiok  Mabteks. 


The  Chief  Ideas  of  the  Baltimore  Catechism.  By  Eev.  John  E. 
MttUett.   New  Toit,  Benziger  Bros.,  1911.   Pp.  96. 

Pastors  and  Catechists  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  new 
work,  which  combines  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  Baltimore 
Catechism  with  some  timely  additions,  put  in  the  form  of  simple 
questions  and  answers.  "Hiis  catechism  has  all  the  advantages  of 
iihe  older  ones  hitherto  in  use,  and  possesses  in  addition  a  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  presentation  which  greatly  facilitates 
the  labor  of  the  teacher  by  enabling  the  diild-mind  easily  to  grasp 
and  retain  the  matter  proposed.  The  success  of  the  method  of 
catechetical  instruction  introduced  by  Father  John  Fumiss,  C.SS.B., 
has  long  been  recognized  and  appreciated;  and  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  author  of  the  present  new  catechism  to  aminge  his 
work  along  the  same  lines.  This  little  book,  therefore,  is  highly 
worthy  of  recommendation. 

C.  J.  C. 


The  following  important  publications  have  been  received  and  will 
be  reviewed  later : — 

The  Coptic  Version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Southern 
Dialect  otherwise  called  Sahidic  and  Thebaic,  with  critical 
apparatus.  Literal  English  Translation,  Register  of  Fragments 
and  Estimate  of  the  Version.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1911. 
3  vols.,  8vo :  Vol.  I,  The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 
pp.  xii,  648;  Vol.  11,  The  Qoepela  of  St.  Luke,  pp.  479;  Vol. 
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III,  The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  Begister  of  Fragments,  etc.. 
Facsimiles,  pp.  399,  plates  i-x. 

Etudes  Bibliques: — 

Lee  Livres  de  Samuel,  par  le  P.  Paul  Dhorme  dei  FrSres  Prf- 
cheura,  Paris,  librairie  Victor  Lecoffre,  1910,  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp. 
10,  448. 

Le  Lirre  d'Isaie,  traduction  critique  avec  notes  et  oommentaires 
par  le  P.  Albert  Condamin,  de  la  Compagnie  de  J&us.  Parts, 
Librairie  Victor  Lecoffre,  1905,  1  vol.  8°,  raisin;  pp.  xix, 
401. 

L'Evangile  Selon  S.  Marc,  par  le  P.  M.-J.  Lagrange,  des  Frferes 
Pr6oheurs,  Paris,  Librairie  Victor  LecofEre,  1911,  1  vol.  8°, 
raisin ;  pp.  cli,  456. 
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The  Summer  School.  The  registration  for  the  University 
Summer  School  for  Teaching  Sisters  and  Women  Teachers  has 
reached  a  gratifying  figure,  and  the  success  of  the  School  in 
point  of  numbers  seems  assured.  So  far  the  students  come 
from  more  than  twenty  States  and  represent  over  fifty  teaching 
communities.  The  Dean  of  the  School  ia  Bev.  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Shields;  the  Vice-Dean,  V.  Kev.  Edward  A.  Pace,  D.D.; 
and  the  Secretary,  Rev.  Patrick  J.  McCormick,  S.  T.  L.,  all 
lliree  professors  of  the  University.  Many  of  the  Sisters  will 
find  accommodation  in  the  vacant  buildings  that  can  be  conduc- 
ted as  convents ;  others  will  reside  in  various  convents  of  the  city. 
The  teaching  stafF  numbers  twenty-two  and  the  School  will 
be  open  from  July  3rd  to  August  7th. 

The  Engineering  Building,  that  accommodates  also  the  new 
Heating,  Light,  and  Power  Plant  of  the  University,  is  now  in 
full  operation.  The  professors  and  students  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  commodious  and  elegant  quarters,  equipped  with  all 
the  latest  devices  for  the  teaching  of  these  sciences.  The  class- 
rooms, drawing-rooms,  library,  and  professors'  offices  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  These  Schools  are  located  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Engineering  Building,  and  they  have  also  consider- 
able space  on  the  mezzanine  and  basement  floors.  All  visitors 
admire  the  spacious  and  lofty  boiler  room,  the  splendid  engine 
room,  the  hydraulic  engineering  room,  etc.  The  new  building 
is  also  an  artistic  edifice,  and,  with  its  125  foot  chimney,  is  a 
striking  land  mark.  It  is  also  the  first  University  building  to 
be  erected  on  the  new  Boulevard  Avenue  that  separates  the 
University  grounds  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Already  a  large  number  of  prospective  students  from  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere  have  announced  themselves. 
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Meeting  of  the  Trustees.  The  Trustees  of  the  University 
met  in  Divinity  Hall  Wednesday,  April  26th,  1911.  Arch- 
bishop Farley  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Board  in 
succession  to  the  late  Archbishop  Ryan.  The  plans  of  the  new 
Cardinal  Gibbons  Memorial  Hall  were  approved,  and  the  im- 
mediate erection  of  one  wing  and  the  basement  of  the  tower 
was  authorized.  A  new  Department  of  Ascetic  and  Pastoral 
Theology  was  created  in  the  School  of  Theology,  and  in  the 
School  of  Science  the  Department  of  Drawing,  to  include  all 
the  drawing  common  to  the  various  classes  of  the  School 
of  Sciences. 

The  Teaching  Staff  of  the  University  now  numbers  fifty. 
Of  these  19  are  full  professors,  5  associate  professors,  20  in- 
structors, 6  assistants.  They  are  distributed  as  follows : — 10  in 
the  School  of  Theology,  3  m  the  School  of  Law,  11  in  the 
School  of  Philosophy,  10  in  the  School  of  Letters,  and  16  in 
the  School  of  Science. 

Gifts.  From  the  estate  of  Martin  J.  Kavanagh  of  Brooklyn, 
the  University  has  received  the  sum  of  $10,082.59.  Mrs.  Mary 
Mahony,  of  Brooklyn,  left  by  will  to  the  University,  the  sum 
of  $5,000.  for  a  theological  scholarship,  and  Miss  Ellen  Hag- 
gerty,  of  the  same  city,  bequeathed  to  the  University  the  sum 
of  $1,000.  These  donors  have  the  profound  gratitude  and  the 
constant  prayers  of  the  University  for  their  eternal  welfare. 

Hibernian  Scholarships.  By  the  action  of  the  late  convention 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  at  Portland,  Oregon,  the 
scholarships  established  by  various  States  have  been  raised 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  dollars,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  generous  provision  will  increase  the  demand 
for  these  scholarships  that  are  now  among  the  best  academic 
prizes  within  the  reach  of  Catholic  youth. 

The  Cardinal  Gibbons  Memorial  Hall  has  been  begun, 
and  one  wing  of  it  will  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  in  October.  This  wing  will  contain  rooms  for  sixty 
students,  and  will  have  in  the  basement  a  large  and  commodious 
recreation  room.  The  basement  of  the  tower  will  also  be  built 
and  will  give  room  for  a  commodious  temporary  chapel  for  the 
students  of  Gibbons  Hall  and  Albert  Hall.  The  miaterial  used  is 
Port  Deposit  granite  and  the  trimmings  are  Bedford  limestone. 
This  wing,  105  by  40  feet,  will  be  three  stories  in  height,  and 
will  be  fire-proof  throughout. 

Lectures.  Keverend  Doctor  Kerby  will  deliver  an  Address 
on  "  Catholic  Women  in  Charity  Work,"  at  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in  Boston  June  6. 
Reverend  Dr.  Fox  wiH  deliver  five  Lectures  on  Socialism  at 
Fordham  University,  New  York,  in  August,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  German  Catholic  Central- Verein. 

The  Catholic  Educational  Association  will  hold  its  eighth 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago  on  June  26-29,  1911.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  have  been  practically  completed. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Quigley  appointed  the  School  Board 
and  the  presidents  of  educationail  institutions  to  act  as  a*  com- 
mittee to  take  charge  of  the  work,  and  with  the  eneigy  and 
enterprise  characteristic  of  Chicago  people  the  work  was 
promptly  organized  and  the  success  of  the  convention  is  now 
assured.  From  the  present  indications  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  Association  will  hold  its  most  important  and  successful 
meeting  in  Chicago. 

The  sessions  of  the  conventions  will  be  held  at  De  Paul 
University,  1010  Webster  Ave.  The  University  has  a  splendid 
group  of  buildings,  which  the  Vincentian  Fathers  have  kindly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association  for  the  purposes  of  the 
convention. 

A  reception  to  the  delegates  will  be  held  at  the  headquarters, 
the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  on  Monday  evening,  June  26th, 
and  the  sessions  of  the  convention  will  open  with  Mass  on 
Tuesday  morning,  June  27.    The  usual  order  will  be  followed 
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in  the  various,  meetings,  and  the  Association  has  the  reputation 
of  holding  hard  woring  convenitions.  The  interest  of  the  vai^ 
ious  departments  in  their  special  work  is  shown  bj  the  crowded 
programs  which  they  offer,  and  it  will  onlj  be  by  careful 
adherence  to  the  schedule  that  the  work  outlined  can  be  ac- 
complished. The  usual  public  meeting  will  mark  the  close  of 
the  convention,  and  for  this  meeting  the  Chicago  Auditorium, 
which  is  noted  for  its  historic  gatherings,  has  been  secured. 

Gifts  to  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  The 

New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. : — One  No. 
5a  Piston  Valve  Duplex  Air  Pump,  Complete;  One  26^^ 
X  34  inch,  Main  Reservoir ;  One  12  x  33  inch,  Auxiliary  Res- 
ervoir. This  equipment  to  be  used  for  running  volumetric 
efficiency,  and  steam  consumption  tests;  and  such  other  tests 
as  are  possible. 

The  Peneberthy  Injector  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  One  Working 
Steam  Injector;  One  Model  Steam  Injector. 

The  Ohio  Injector  Co.,  Wadaworth,  Ohio.  One  Working 
Steam  Injector.  These  injectors  afford,  in  a  practical  way,  a 
means  of  applying  some  of  the  most  important  principles  in 
thermodynamics. 

The  D.  V.  Anderson  Steam  Trap  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
One  Sectional  Model  Anderson  Steam  Trap.  This  model  is 
very  useful  in  showing  the  working  conditions,  by  which  the 
steam  oondensatiofn  is  drained  from  the  steam  mains. 
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"  Let  there  be  progrem,  therefore ;  a  widespread  and  eager  progrees 
In  eTerr  century  and  epoch,  both  of  Indlrlduab  and  of  the  general 
body,  of  erery  Christian  and  of  the  whole  Church,  a  progress  in  intelU- 
gence,  knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  always  within  their  natural  Umita, 
and  without  sacrifice  of  the  identity  of  Catholic  teaching,  feeling  and 
•pinion," — St.  Vihccht  or  Lkbikb,  CmmumU,  e.  & 
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CARDINAL  GIBBONS  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  rejoicings  on  the  occasion  of  the  double  jubilee  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons  find  nowhere  a  more  responsive  echo  than 
in  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  In  the  chapters  of 
history  that  will  one  day  exhibit  the  main  course  of  Catholic 
life  and  thought  in  the  United  States  during  the  latter  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century, 
Cardinal  Gibbons  will  necessarily  stand  forth  as  the  prelate 
who  more  widely  and  permanently  than  any  other  affected  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  Catholic  people.  In  his 
long  episcopal  life  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  dux  verbi, 
has  never  failed  to  administer  to  its  fullest  capacity  his  high 
office  as  a  principal  exponent  of  Catholic  truth  in  its  relations 
to  our  own  time  and  people,  our  own  moral  and  social  problems, 
our  domestic  needs  and  duties.  So  true  is  this  that  no  one 
disputes  his  right  to  be  heard  with  reverent  attention  when 
it  is  question  of  the  larger  and  more  vital  interests  of  American 
Catholicism,  those  interests  that  concern  its  future  in  this 
nation,  the  character  and  lines  of  its  influence  on  the  new  race 
that  is  now  forming  amid  the  most  wonderful  political  and 
social  conditions  yet  known  to  mankind. 

As  missionary-priest  and  bishop  in  remote  and  prejudiced 
parts  of  our  country ;  as  metropolitan  of  the  mother-see  of  our 
extensive  hierarchy;  as  a  prince  of  the  Church  and  authori- 
tative adviser  of  the  papacy ;  as  a  prelate  daring  whose  career 
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American  Catholicism  has  reached  the  height  of  its  development 
and  public  influence ;  as  an  American  ecclesiastic  more  widely 
and  intimately  than  any  other  cognizant  of  the  conditions,  needs 
and  ideals  of  our  Church;  as  an  active  citizen  whose  personal 
acquaintance  and  influence  in  the  highest  circles  is  without 
parallel;  as  a  religious  writer  of  world-wide  authority  and 
power,  he  can  claim  the  right  to  speak  as  our  Nestor  and  to 
point  out  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  not  only 
the  dangers  to  be  avoided  but  also  the  ways  it  must  follow 
if  it  would  maintain  its  growth  and  roxmd  out  the  rich  promise 
of  its  first  century. 

It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  his  long  and  active  ministry 
should  culminate  in  the  work  of  the  Catholic  University; 
that  to  the  creation  and  development  of  a  specifically  Catholic 
higher  education  he  should  have  devoted  the  supreme  efforts 
of  a  particularly  crowded  and  energetic  career.  In  this,  too, 
he  is  distinctively  American,  since  in  the  last  fifty  years  no 
feature  of  our  national  life  is  more  marked  than  the  devotion 
to  higher  education,  the  numerous  monumental  evidences  of 
which  are  conspicuous  in  every  section  of  the  United  States. 
More  strongly  than  any  one  else  the  Cardinal  has  voiced  the 
just  sentiment  of  our  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  that  the  heart 
of  a  great  Catholic  University  should  be  a  theological  school 
of  the  highest  order,  fed  and  sustained  by  other  excellent 
schools  of  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  languages,  literature,  the 
natural  sciences  and  the  fine  arts,  so  that  in  coming  gene- 
rations nothing  shall  be  lacking  in  the  way  of  academic  equip- 
ment, from  a  religious  or  intellectual  point  of  view,  to  the 
typical  Catholic  scholar,  priest  or  layman.  In  company  with 
the  leading  minds  of  the  Church  he  has  felt  most  profoundly 
the  need  of  Catholic  leaders  in  every  department  of  our  Ameri- 
can thought  and  activity,  so  that  in  the  crises  of  the  future 
the  incalculably  beneficent  influence  of  the  Church  may  not  be 
lost  to  our  American  society  for  want  of  organs  through  which 
to  reach  a  people  peculiarly  fitted  to  exhibit  one  day  to  the 
world  all  the  forces  of  social  regeneration  and  moral  elevation 
that  are  ever  latent  in  Catholicism,  a  religion  essentially  of  life. 
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growth,  and  manifold  attainment  wherever  it  breathes  its  native 
air  of  freedom. 

The  first  Chancellor  of  the  Catholic  University  has  been  from 
its  opening  so  intimately  and  helpfully  united  with  the  great 
enterprise  in  all  its  phases  that  he  may  with  justice  be  awarded 
the  foremost  place  not  alone  of  honor  but  also  of  accomplish- 
ment. From  the  beginning  he  was  the  guide  and  the  friend 
of  the  small  body  of  devoted  men  who  brought  the  project 
before  the  American  Catholic  people,  with  ardent  eloquence 
enthused  and  persuaded  them,  and  ceased  not  until  it  was 
realized,  at  least  in  such  essentials  of  a  great  school  of  universal 
learning  as  may  reasonably  be  asked  from  the  generation  that 
witnesses  its  birth.  And  when  the  work  began  his  patient  but 
resolute  and  steady  spirit  sustained  and  united  the  directors, 
encouraged  the  professors  and  students,  heartened  and  com- 
forted the  administration,  and  communicated  to  all  his  own 
persuasion  that  so  holy  an  enterprise,  on  which  hung  so  many 
high  and  noble  hopes,  could  not  fail  amid  so  generous  a  people, 
a  clergy  so  numerous,  devoted  and  active,  and  at  the  very  dawn 
of  a  new  Catholic  life.  He  has  always  welcomed  every  act  of 
good  will,  or  useful  suggestion,  every  manifestation  of  interest  in 
the  University,  and  has  at  all  times  thrown  in  its  favor  the 
weight  of  his  unique  influence.  "No  one  has  been  more  thor- 
oughly persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  great  Catholic  seat  of 
learning  at  the  National  Capital,  growing  with  each  generation  in 
power  and  splendor,  attracting  from  decade  to  decade  manifold 
devotion  and  generosity,  and  eventually  ranking  by  every  aca- 
demic title  with  the  proudest  creations  of  our  Catholic  past. 
Nor  has  any  one  been  more  firmly  persuaded  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  great  work  or  of  its  actual  timeliness.  He  has  lived 
to  see  a  fair  realization  of  the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  first 
days,  to  behold  a  widespread  acceptance  of  the  noble  and  fertile 
idea  by  the  American  Catholic  people,  and  to  know  that  the 
prospects  of  larger  growth  in  the  near  future  are  very  epcour- 
aging.  He  has  lived  to  behold  an  imminent  unification  of  all 
Catholic  educational  interests  under  the  guidance  of  the  Ameri- 
can hierarchy  through  the  University  established  and  sustained 
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by  them,  the  very  ideal  of  its  noble  founder  Leo  XIH.  Under 
Cardinal  Gibbons  the  UniTersitj  has  become  not  only  a  large 
school  with  its  regular  output  of  academic  results,  but  also  a 
new  and  influential  centre  of  social  service  to  our  holy  religion. 
Our  growing  Catholic  activities  in  education  and  charity,  in 
the  foreign  missions,  in  social  economics,  in  the  arts  and  along 
other  useful  and  elevating  lines,  already  find  in  the  University 
a  sympathetic  centre  admirably  located,  and  variously  equipped 
to  further  all  such  ideals  by  inspiration  and  suggestion  as  well 
as  by  scientific  direction,  regularity  and  centralization  of  effort. 

Few  Catholic  enterprises  of  a  large  character  escape  a  period 
of  trials  and  difficulties  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  their 
scope.  Nor  were  such  wanting  in  the  early  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity, grave  and  numerous  enough  to  threaten  its  existence 
while  retarding  its  growth,  checking  the  original  current  of 
sympathy  and  generosity,  and  saddening  hearts  that  had  con- 
ceived the  highest  hopes  of  its  future  usefulness  in  the  great 
spiritual  and  intellectual  warfare  that  extends  about  us  on 
all  sides,  and  broadens  menacingly  from  day  to  day.  But  the 
Cardinal  never  lost  courage,  nor  allowed  that  of  his  brethren 
in  the  episcopate  to  weaken.  In  the  darkest  hour  he  manfully 
took  the  lead  and  by  voice  and  pen  stimulated  and  encouraged 
not  only  the  hierarchy  but  also  the  professors  and  students, 
and  by  his  annual  appeals  touched  the  hearts  of  the  entire 
Catholic  people  and  kept  them  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  a  Catholic  University.  On  all  sides  he  rallied 
new  friends  to  the  support  of  the  enterprise,  pointed  out  more 
urgently  than  ever  its  rich  promise,  secured  generous  donations, 
and  breathed  into  the  situation  a  new  life  that  has  not  ceased 
to  put  forth  regularly  fresh  evidences  of  vigor  and  viability. 
Amid  painful  vicissitudes  the  University  profited  by  the  uni- 
versal esteem  in  which  the  Cardinal  was  held.  His  protection 
was  a  tower  of  strength,  and  it  was  felt  on  all  sides  that  the 
institution  which  had  cost  him  so  much  anxiety  and  concern 
must  appear  to  him  as  fundamental  in  the  new  life  of  the 
American  Catholic  Church. 
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The  great  role  of  our  country  in  the  new  political  and  social 
order  that  has  now  so  widely  supplanted  the  conditions  of  a 
previous  age,  has  been  seized  by  no  one,  perhaps,  more  fully 
or  been  more  constantly  and  happily  emphasized  than  by  Car- 
dinal Gibbons.  Similarly  no  one  has  seized  more  accurately 
the  new  and  helpful  role  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  natural 
friend  and  ally  of  the  great  republic  to  which  it  owes,  on  so 
vast  a  scale  and  in  such  fulness,  the  freedom  denied  it  in  other 
nations  whose  public  titles  to  consideration  and  honor  were 
first  earned  in  its  school.  But  institutions  work  through 
men,  and  the  future  continuance  of  the  amicable  and  mutu- 
ally serviceable  relations  of  our  country  and  our  Catholic 
Faith  all  largely  depend  on  the  wisdom  of  those  to  whom  the 
highest  interests  of  the  latter  are  confided.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  a  superior  education  for  the  Catholic  clergy  and  for  an 
ever  increasing  proportion  of  the  Catholic  laity.  Eeligion  and 
patriotism  are  natural  allies  and  only  when  ignorance  or  malice 
separates  them  do  we  behold  the  evil  consequences  of  their 
divorce.  The  common  education  in  our  Catholic  University  of 
so  many  chosen  representatives  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  will 
inevitably  create,  in  due  time,  a  body  of  Catholic  priests  and 
laymen  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  the  ideals 
of  Catholicism  and  similarly  with  the  nature  and  the  ideals 
of  the  American  State.  In  this  central  school  of  the  Church 
they  will  imbibe,  amid  the  most  favorable  surroundings,  a 
sincere  devotion  to  their  Catholic  Faith  and  an  ardent  love  for 
their  fatherland  that  now  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
great  nations  of  history.  With  time  these  profound  sentiments 
will  find  expression  in  movements  of  many  kinds,  in  religious 
and  patriotic  deeds,  in  political,  economic  and  social  services 
of  surpassing  importance,  in  immortal  triumphs  of  art  and 
literature,  all  of  them  easily  traceable  to  the  great  school  in 
which  zealous  and  noble  hearts  had  provided  for  the  manifold 
equipment  that  now  conditions  all  intellectual  progress  and 
without  which  it  is  seriously  hampered  or  retarded.  In  those 
days  no  name  will  stand  out  more  prominently  in  the  annals 
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of  the  University  than  that  of  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  to 
whose  devotion,  generosity  and  protection  ■will  be  largely  owing 
all  its  forms  of  success  and  all  its  titles  to  the  love  and 
gratitude  that  are  usually  bestowed  on  great  institutions  of 
learning,  once  they  have  fitted  themselves  to  the  popular  life 
and  needs. 

While  the  Catholic  University  joins  in  the  vast  acclaim  of 
praise  and  joy  that  in  Churdi  and  State  does  honor  to  the 
unique  jubilees  of  its  first  Chancellor,  it  also  offers  earnest 
prayers  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  witness  the  fruits  of  the 
noble  foundation  for  which  he  has  made  so  many  sacrifices 
and  borne  so  many  trials. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 
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When  I  had  read,  in  the  spring  of  1911,  Dr.  Boiling's  article 
"  Homeric  Armour  and  Mr.  Lang,"  ^  I  was  eager  to  rush  into 
the  field  in  defence  of  myself,  and  of  Professor  Van  Leeuwen's 
recent  confession  of  faith,  "  One  Homer,  one  Iliad."  I  even 
covered  many  sheets  of  paper  with  my  answer ;  I  laid  it  aside, 
looked  at  it  again,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  but  few 
words  were  needed. 

Dr.  Boiling,  when  he  wrote,  entertained  the  misapprehension 
(pp.  670-671)  that,  in  my  book.  Homer  and  his  Age  (1906)  I 
made  "  an  effort  to  appeal  the  Homeric  Question  from  expert 
to  popular  judgment,"  and  that  I  addressed  "  the  general 
English-speaking  public."  In  the  name  of  the  Ashmolean, 
what  has  popular  judgment  or  the  English-speaking  j>ublic 
to  do  with  the  Homeric  Question?  I  wrote. for  a  few  men  of 
education  who  take  a  special  interest  in  that  great  problem, 
and  if  I  used  "  a  sprightly  style  of  polemic,"  it  was  because 
the  opportunity,  the  astonishing  logic  of  the  learned  persons 
whom  I  oppose,  offered  irresistible  temptations.  "  The  present 
status  of  expert  opinion"  in  the  camp,  or  rather  the  many 
camps,  of  the  opponents  of  Homeric  Unity, — is  chaos.  So 
Blass  said  in  his  latest  work,  so  says  Professor  Van  Leeuwen 
(for  thirty  years  a  wanderer  in  the  Wolfian  wilderness),  and 
if  you  would  know  exactly  how  chaotic  is  "  the  present  status 
of  expert  opinion  "  read  The  Lay  of  Dolon  (Macmillan,  1911) 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  Shewan,  of  St.  Andrews. 

Meanwhile  the  special  point  with  which  Dr.  Boiling  deals 
is  Homeric  Armour.  He  professes  (p.  673)  that  he  "  has 
nothing  new  to  say  upon  the  subject,"  and  "  stands  essentially 
on  the  position  of  Eobert."  Now  Eobert's  book  is  of  1901, 
and  I  write  in  1911.    Bobert  modified  the  views  of  Beichel, 

>  OathoUe  Umnerrity  Bidklin,  October,  1910,  pp.  668-708. 
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and  we  now  know  a  multitude  of  archaeological  facts  which 
were  unknown  to  Beichel  and  Eobert  in  1901.  Some  of  them 
I  knew  in  1906,  more  when  I  wrote  The  World  of  Homer 
(1910),  and  now  I  know  more  than  I  did  in  that  year. 

By  way  of  crushing  me  quite,  Dr.  Boiling  (p.  673)  says 
that  "  Cauer  simply  waives "  my  book  of  1906  "  aside," — 
as  if  the  opinion  of  that  scholar  settled  the  question.  But 
Cauer  does  rather  worse  than  "  waive  aside "  the  book  of 
Robert  which  is  the  key  of  Dr.  Boiling's  position.  Foreign 
critic  for  foreign  critic.  Dr.  Boiling  may  probably  be  unaware 
that  Drerup  in  his  Omero  (1909),  prefers  my  treatment  of 
Homeric  Armour  to  that  of  Eeichel;  while  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  archaeologists,  in  The  J oumal  of  Hellenic  Studies 
(June,  1911),  vastly  prefers  mine  to  that  of  Drerup!  I  am 
not  a  lone  fantastic  amateur,  and  casual  man  of  letters.  Our 
chief  archseologists  in  the  field  and  in  the  study.  Sir  Arthur 
Evans,  the  founder  of  the  archaeology  of  Minoan  Crete;  Mr. 
Hogarth,  the  excavator  of  the  Dictaean  Cave  and  of  Ephesus ; 
Mr.  Dawkins,  the  Head  of  the  British  School  of  Athens,  are 
all  favorable  to  the  greater  part  (not  all),  of  such  novel  views 
on  Homeric  armour  and  costume  as  I  have  ventured  to  put 
forward:  indeed  my  ideas  are  based  on  their  researches,  on 
those  of  Professor  Halbherr  at  Phaestos,  and  on  a  great  mass 
of  other  evidence  which  Dr.  Boiling  ignores. 

With  Sir  Arthur  Evans  I  believe  that  the  Homeric  poems 
were  composed  in  the  early  post-Mycenaean  age;  that  age  of 
the  early  overlap  of  bronze  and  iron; — ^between  the  period  of 
the  great  folk-wanderings,  when  (about  1200  B.  C.  and  later) 
the  Vikings  from  the  coasts  and  isles  of  the  Mediterranean 
invaded  Egypt, — and  the  dawn  of  the  very  early  Boeotian  art 
on  vases  in  the  manner  of  the  "  Dipylon  "  pottery  at  Athens. 
It  is  the  age  of  the  Cypro-Mycenaean  relic  at  Enkomi  in 
Cyprus  (now  in  the  British  Museum),  and  while  the  poet  has 
behind  him  the  great  Mycenaean  memories  transfigured  in 
song  and  story,  throughout  his  age,  and  later,  the  influences  of 
Mycenaean  craftsmanship  in  gold  work  and  bronze  work,  in 
ivory  and  crystal,  were  still  potent,  as  we  know  from  the  evi- 
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dence  of  the  Aeginetan  treasure  in  our  Museum ;  and  from  the 
treasure  in  the  earliest  temple  at  Ephesus,  discovered  and 
described  by  Mr.  Hogarth  (see  the  Catalogue,  and  Mr.  Hogarth's 
book  Ionia  and  the  East). 

As  for  the  relative  positions  of  bronze  and  iron  in  Homer, 
they  may  be  described  thus ;  iron  "  is  used  for  agricultural 
instruments"  (and  for  woodmen's  axes  and  for  some  knives 
or  dirks,  not  employed  in  war),  "while  bronze  is  retained  for 
weapons  and  for  personal  adornment."  I  pointed  out  these 
Homeric  uses  of  the  metals  (as  Helbig  had  done,  though  he 
did  not  believe  that  this  state  of  things  ever  existed),  but  the 
words  within  marks  of  quotations  in  the  last  sentence  are  from 
Mr.  Macallister's  account  of  what  he  actually  found  in  a  stratimi 
of  Gezer,  in  Palestine.  He  goes  on  "  Thus  we  found  sickles 
and  hoes  of  iron,  iron  arrowheads  "  (like  that  of  Pandarus 
in  Iliad,  Book  iv),  "knives,  daggers,  bracelets,  brooches,  pins, 
and  needles  of  bronze,"  and  "  spearheads  always  in  bronze," 
while  knives  were  now  of  bronze,  now  of  iron,  as  in  Homer.* 
A  Mycenaean  bronze  sword  was  also  found  at  Gezer. 

Thus,  as  to  bronze  for  weapons,  iron  for  implements,  Homer 
describes  a  state  of  things  which  has  been  actual,  though  not 
found,  so  far,  in  Greece;  and  in  this  state  of  things,  this 
Homeric  form  of  overlap  of  the  two  metals,  Helbig  could  not 
believe. 

Dr.  Boiling,  with  Keichel  and  Robert,  finds  in  Homer  the 
armour  of  two  widely  sundered  periods;  the  huge  suspended 
targes, — ^figure  of  8,  semi-cylindrical,  and  oblong, — of  late 
Minoan  or  Mycenaean  art  (say  1500-1300  B.  C,  or  later)  and 
the  round  Ionic  buckler  worn  on  the  left  arm,  common  on 
early  vases  or,  say,  750  and  later.  He  says  that  our  duty 
is  to  ascertain  "from  the  archseological  evidence  what  sort  of 
armour  Homer  could  possibly  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes," 
and  that  I  am  "  unwilling  to  be  bound  in  this  fashion."  "  For 
instance  we  know  of  no  targes  that  Homer  could  possibly  have 
seen  except  the  huge  targes "  (suspended  shields)  "  depicted 
in  Mycenaean  art"  (p.  677). 

'Pafetttne  Etplontion  Fmd,  ,1903,  pp.  197,  198. 
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Both  the  poems,  he  declares,  describe  these  targes,  and  also 
the  Ionic  round  (or  oval,  or  otherwise  shaped)  buckler  worn 
on  the  left  arm.  The  epics  are  thus  partly  Mycenaean  (say 
1500-1200)  partly  Ionic  (say  750  and  later).  But  I  think 
that  Homer  sang  in  neither  period.  Moreover,  Helbig  proves 
that  small  bucklers  existed  in  the  hands  of  common  spearmen 
of  the  late  Mycenaean  age;  his  proof  is  derived  from  bronze 
figurines  found  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae.  In  these  figurines  a 
warrior  in  Minoan  cincloth  holds  his  right  arm  up  on  high, 
his  left  ie  held  forward — the  former  grasped  the  spear,  the 
latter  the  buckler.  The  art  of  the  period  in  which  I  place 
Homer  shows  suspended  targes,  some  large  and  circular,  some 
covering  the  body  from  neck  to  below  the  knees  (these  are  huge 
suspended  shields  slightly  scooped  out  at  the  edges)  and  there 
are  also  suspended  oblong  shields.  All  these  (and  even  round 
bucklers  worn  on  the  left  arm,  which  Homer  never  explicitly 
mentions)  are  recorded  in  the  art  of  the  age  to  which  I  assign 
the  poet.  But  Dr.  Boiling  omits  this  long  period,  and  never 
mentions  the  evidence  of  its  art, — ^Egyptian,  Cyprian,  and 
Boeotian :  in  flie  two  former  at  least  corslets  are  also  exhibited, 
as  on  the  relief  of  the  Hittite  Amazon  at  Boghaz  Keui.  All 
these  things  are  much  earlier  than  the  Ionic  corslets  of  the 
seventh  century,  which  Dr.  Boiling  regards  as  the  earliest. 
Moreover  the  famous  corslet  of  Menelaus  in  Iliad,  Book  iv, 
is  not  of  the  Ionic  pattern:  but  on  this  topic  I  may  refer 
Dr.  Boiling  to  Miss  Stawell's  Homer  and  the  Iliad  and  to  my 
World  of  Homer;  where  the  mitre  and  zoster  of  Menelaus  are 
also  discussed  and  illustrated.  My  critic  never  takes  any 
notice  of  Helbig,  La  qtiestion  myceneenne,  or  of  the  following 
studies  of  Homeric  and  Minoan  armour, — ^Evans,  Scripta 
Minoa,  Vol.  i,  pp.  42,  75  and  note;  Evans,  Journal  of  the 
Anthropological  Society,  Vol.  xxx  (a  study  of  Cypro-Myce- 
naean  antiquities) ;  Halbherr,  Monumenti  Antichi,  Vol.  xiii, 
pp.  42,  114,  1903;  Ostem,  Die  Bewaffung  in  Homers  Ilias, 
pp.  68  ff. ;  Miss  Stawell,  Homer  and  the  Iliad,  pp.  206  flF. 
(1909).  Above  all  Dr.  Boiling  overlooks  the  very  careful 
study  of  the  Greek  shield,  including  the  shield  in  the  Epics, 
by  Dr.  Lippold  (1909). 
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According  to  Dr.  Lippold  {Miinchener  Archdol.  Stud.,  p.  461, 
et  seqq.  1909)  we  have  the  impression,  he  says,  that  Robert 
and  Reichel  permit  their  preposessions  to  divert  them  from  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  facts.  Their  premises  imply  a  gap 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  archaeologists  who,  like 
Sir  Arthur  Evans  and  Mr.  Hogarth,  agree  with  me  in  dating 
the  epics  in  the  overlap  of  bronze  and  iron, — that  is  during 
the  "  Folk-Wanderings  "  of  1200-1000  B.  C— study  the  armour 
of  that  age  of  transition.  In  art, — ^Egyptian,  Cypro-Mycenaean, 
and  Eoeotian, — they  and  Dr.  Lippold  find  examples  of  nu- 
merous types  of  shield,  not  merely  of  huge  suspended  "  My- 
cenaean "  types,  and  (in  Boeotian  art)  of  the  Ionic  round 
buckler  held  on  the  left  arm.  The  various  types  would  be 
familiar  to  the  poet  of  that  age,  nor  need  we  with  Reichel, 
Robert,  and  Dr.  Boiling,  look  across  a  gulf  of  several  centuries 
to  the  Ionic  period  for  circular  shields,  whether  suspended 
by  the  telamon,  or  held  on  the  left  arm  or  by  the  left  hand. 

As  regards  archaeological  evidence  for  shields  that  Homer 
might  and  probably  did  see,  shields  neither  Mycenaean  nor 
Ionic,  but  of  the  intermediate  period,  I  leave  Dr  Boiling  to 
study  the  books  of  which  I  oflFer  a  list.  As  for  the  corselets 
concerning  which  he,  like  his  German  authorities,  makes  so 
many  difficulties,  and  as  to  the  costimie  described  in  the  Epics, 
I  respectfully  advise  him  to  consult  the  same  sources,  and 
especially,  as  has  been  said,  for  the  corslet,  Miss  Stawell's 
Homer  and  the  Iliad,  and  my  World  of  Homer.  Working 
independently,  Miss  Stawell  and  I  came  to  precisely  the  same 
conclusion,  but  her  statement  of  them  is  as  much  preferable  to 
mine  (she  has  avoided  two  errors  of  mine),  as  her  scholarship 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Homeric  texts  is  beyond  comparison 
superior.  On  the  other  hand  my  remarks  on  Homeric  and  later 
costume  in  The  World  of  Homer  (a  topic  not  treated  by  Dr. 
Boiling),  are  novel,  and,  I  think  (with  exceptions  as  to  the 
very  archaic  dress  of  women  in  Greece),  recommend  themselves 
to  our  archaeologists.  But,  for  the  women's  dress,  I  still  trust 
to  the  testimony  of  archaic  art. 

To  put  the  results  of  my  humble  studies  briefly,  Homer 
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describes  not  the  Minoan,  not  the  Ionic,  but  a  northern  costume 
for  men  in  active  life;  namely  the  smock  and  brooched  plaid 
or  mantle;  and  this  costume,  for  men  in  active  life,  does  not 
appear  either  in  Mycenaean  or  Ionic  art,  to  my  knowledge. 
It  is  of  the  intermediate  period,  the  period  of  the  introduction 
of  the  fibula,  the  period  of  the  northerners,  the  Achaeans. 
As  far  as  my  limited  reading  goes,  this  important  fact  has  not 
been  observed  by  Homeric  critics.  It  was  a  surprise  to  myself, 
and  from  the  moment  when  I  noticed  the  very  un-Homeric 
costume  of  a  Hercules  hunting  a  Centaur,  on  an  extremely 
archaic  gem,  I  pursued  the  study  of  costume  in  the  vases  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  all  the  reproductions  of  Ionic  and 
archaic  Greek  art  which  were  accessible  to  me.  My  position, 
for  these  and  many  other  reasons,  especially  on  account  of 
Homer's  absolutely  northern  fashion  of  burial, — with  crema- 
tion, the  urn  or  lamax  for  the  ashes;  the  chamber  which 
contains  the  urn;  the  cairn  over  all,  with  its  bounding  circle 
of  erect  stones, — is  that  the  epics  were  composed  in  a  period 
neither  Mycenaean  nor  Ionic,  though  he  has  copious  Mycenaean 
memories.  Dr.  Boiling,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  understand  him, 
believes  that  what  is  not  Ionic  in  the  poems  is  Mycenaean. 
If  Dr.  Boiling  will  consider  the  armature  of  Gfoliath  and  Saul 
in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  and  the  passage  about  the  unarmoured 
Asahel,  slain  by  a  thrust  of  ^Sa&  aafuronrfi, — ^the  spike  in  the 
spear-butt, — of  the  armed  Abner,  he  will  perceive  that  Homeric 
armour  existed  in  Palestine  long  before  the  Ionic  age;  and 
apparently  in  the  eleventh  century  B.  C. 

Dr.  Boiling's  statement  (p.  696)  that,  in  my  part  of  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad  (Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers),  I  "strove 
to  conceal  a  flaw,"  in  my  present  theory,  by  "  beginning  a  new 
paragraph  "  at  a  certain  point,  involves  an  impossibility.  When 
the  translation  was  written,  thirty  years  ago,  neither  I,  nor 
Mr.  Leaf,  nor  Mr.  Myers  dreamed  that  the  question  of  Homeric 
armour  would  arise ;  and  certainly  I  had  no  ideas  on  the  subject. 
In  fact  the  passages  on  armour,  in  the  translation,  have  not  been 
corrected  in  the  light  of  any  theories  which  we,  the  translators, 
have  since  entertained.    The  translation  of  liCrpt)  as  "  taslets," 
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that  is  cuisses  or  thigh-pieces,  is  impossible;  we  borrowed 
"  taslets  "  from  Dugald  Dalgetty  in  Scott's  Legend  of  Montrose. 

My  full  reply  to  Dr.  Boiling  in  matters  of  detail  lies  beside 
me,  but  I  spare  the  space  of  The  Catholic  University  Bulletin, 
and  the  patience  of  the  English-speaking  public,  which  may 
turn  to  the  books  of  Miss  Stawell,  of  Mr.  Shewan,  and  to  the 
papers  of  Professor  Scott  of  the  Northwestern  University,  Illi- 
nois, for  unexpected  light  on  the  language  of  the  Epic  I  never 
(p.  706)  assumed  that  the  Homeric  poems  "  are  at  the  very 
beginning  of  Epic  poetry,"  they  are  the  culmination  of  Epic 
poetry — and  they  were  not  made  with  paste  and  scissors,  by 
dove-tailing  extracts  from  preexisting  poems  of  various  ages. 

***** 

I  am  a  most  lucky  person!  I  began  this  essay  by  asking 
"  What,  in  the  name  of  the  Ashmolean  has  the  English-speaking 
public  to  do  with  the  Homeric  Question  ? "  As  I  corrected 
my  type-written  paper  I  received  by  post  two  proofs  of  the 
amount  of  interest  which  that  large,  lazy  public  takes  in  the 
studies  of  Dr.  Boiling  and  myself.  In  The  Quarterly  Review 
of  July  (p.  29)  Dr.  Grundy  (an  Oxford  don)  complains  that, 
"  amid  the  distractions  of  the  Homeric  Question  and  other 
Fairy  Stories,"  I  have  not  been  doing  the  Greek  Anthology  into 
English  rhymes !  Give  me  pen  and  paper  and  the  Anthology, 
and  I  will  rhyme  it  as  much  as  Dr.  Grundy  either  desires  or 
deserves.  The  other  proof  comes  from  the  pen  of  Father 
Francis  Donelly,  S.  J.,  writing  in  a  periodical  named  America. 
The  learned  Jesuit  says: — 

"  Mr.  Lang's  more  recent  books,  however,  '  Homer  and  His 
Age'  (1906)  and  '  The  World  of  Homer'  (1910)  are  with  the 
exception  of  a  chapter  or  two  wholly  given  over  to  archae- 
ology. The  former  was  disheartening  enough,  but  the  latter 
moving  among  the  monsters  of  mythology  and  handling  the 
other  gruesome  subjects  in  which  folk-lore  and  Comparative 
Beligion  delight,  is  worse  still.  No  blame  attaches  to  Mr. 
Lang.  He  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  Homer  for  his 
vigorous  championship  of  Homer.    No  one  probably  regrets 
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more  than  he  that  '  the  sacred  soil  of  Ilios  is  rent  with  shaft 
and  pit.'  He  would  gladly  'turn  and  see  the  stars  and  hear, 
like  ocean  on  a  western  beach,  the  surge  and  thunder  of  the 
Odyssey.' 

"  Mr.  Lang's  heart  is  felt  in  his  book  in  many  a  line  of  silent 
protest  or  what  would  seem  protest,  that  the  enemies  of  Homer's 
'  crown  of  indivisible  supremacy '  should  force  him  tb  take  such 
weapons.  No  lover  of  Homer  but  is  glad  to  seem  him  overcome 
one  after  another  every  enemy  who  lays  a  rebellious  hand  upon 
that  crown.  The  limbs  must  sweat  in  such  a  conflict,  and  the 
hands  be  soiled  that  stoop  like  Homeric  heroes  to  throw  the 
^tones  of  earth  against  attacking  foes.  We  honor  the  conflict; 
we  proclaim  the  hero ;  we  rejoice  in  the  last  battle  where 
Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  with  his  '  Eise  of  the  Greek  Epic  '  (1910) 
[wrong  date]  goes  down  to  defeat  and  has  his  new  theory  of 
'  Expurgation '  worsted.  But  all  this  can  not  make  us  grow 
enthusiastic  over  the  sweat  and  the  earth.  Mr.  Lang  of  the 
Homeric  sonnets  is  more  to  our  liking.  When  we  read  his 
sonnets  we  want  to  read  Homer;  when  we  read  his  books  we 
cannot  see  Homer  for  the  shields,  and  spears,  and  copper,  and 
iron,  and  tombs,  and  funeral  rites,  and  purification  processess. 
Let  Mr.  Lang  write  us  a  book  on  the  art  of  Homer ;  we  care  not 
for  the  archaeology." 

"  We  care  not  for  the  archaeology."  Of  course  you  don't 
But  I  want  to  get  the  archaeology  right;  and  what  my  book 
has  to  do  with  "  the  monster  of  archaeology,"  except  when 
I  say  that  Homer  does  not  deal  in  them,  I  do  not  know. 
Certainly,  I  do  not  appeal  to  "  the  popular  judgment,"  nor  to 
the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Grundy  and  Father  Donnelly,  though  both  are 
most  benevolent  towards  me  as  a  rhymer. 

A.  Lano. 
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The  subject  of  the  preceding  lecture  was  the  influence  of 
Aristotle  on  Medieval  Christianity.  That  influence,  we  saw, 
was  very  great,  and,  on  the  whole,  beneficial.  But  it  was 
not  so  great  as  to  be  any  time  unopposed,  nor  was  it  so 
beneficial  as  to  exclude  all  other  influences  or  render  them 
useless.  There  was  always,  we  saw,  the  great,  though  some- 
what hidden,  force  of  mysticism,  which  could  not  harmonize 
with  Aristotelianism.  At  times,  that  force  was  very  strong, 
and,  while  it  did  not  affect  the  attitude  of  the  official  Church, 
or  of  the  great  centers  of  learning,  it  often  lay  nearer  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  than  any  other  force.  Mysticism  was 
often  taken  up  as  a  study  and  a  pursuit  by  the  village  pastor, 
or  the  wandering  friar,  or  the  cathedral  canon  who  taught  in 
the  chantry  school.  A  word  of  depreciation  or  condemnation 
spoken  casually,  would  sink  into  the  minds  of  the  unedxicated, 
and  thus,  I  think,  there  originated  the  body  of  later  medieval 
legends  in  which  Aristotle  figures  in  a  way  that  does  him 
little  credit.  Moreover,  there  were  the  alchemists  and  dabblers 
in  the  mysterious  arts  of  magic,  who  were  looked  on  with 
suspicion  by  the  simpleminded  and  pious,  and  who  were  known 
to  delve  in  the  works  of  Aristotle  as  well  as  in  many  curious 
treatises  falsely  attributed  to  him.  In  this  way,  Aristotle 
took  his  place  by  the  side  of  Virgil  in  popular  legend.  With 
this  difference,  that,  while  Virgil  was  a  kind  of  white  magi- 
cian, a  seer  and  a  prophet  who  somehow  favored  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  and  never  did  anyone  any  harm,  Aristotle 
was  represented  as  a  dark  magician,  dangerous,  forbidding, 
and  inclined  to  be  malevolent.  Many  a  harmless  searcher 
for  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  was  believed  to  have  the 
power  to  change  lesser  metals  into  gold,  was  supposed  to  have 
dealings  with  the  half-Greek,  half-Saracen  spirit  of  Aristotle. 
And  many  an  untoward  event,  many  a  weird  happening, 
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many  diseases  and  mishaps,  were  traced  to  a  wizard's  spell 
cast  in  the  name  of  the  Stagyrite.  The  wildest  imaginings 
were  indulged  in,  as  to  his  personality  and  history.  A  story 
very  commonly  believed  in  medieval  times  was  to  the  effect 
that  his  real  name  was  Nectanebus,  that  he  was  an  Egyptian 
necromancer,  and  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  his  son. 

These  were,  as  you  may  well  believe,  nothing  but  popular 
superstitions.  They  had  no  influence  with  the  official  Church 
or  with  the  world  of  learned  men.  Still,  they  persisted 
throughout  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  they  had  by  no  menas 
disappeared  when  a  series  of  events  took  place  in  the  learned 
world  which  shook  the  influence  and  prestige  of  Aristotle  to 
its  foundations.  I  refer  to  Humanism  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  scientific  era. 

Humanism  dates  from  the  first  decades  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  event,  however,  which  gave  the  greatest  im- 
petus to  the  humanistic  movement  was  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks  in  1452.  Just  as  the  capture  of  the  same 
city  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204  had  among  its  results  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Greek  Aristotle  into  Western  Europe,  so  now 
the  advent  of  the  Turk  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Greek 
scholars  who  lived  in  the  city  on  the  Bosphorus  resulted  in  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Classics  throughout  the  Latin 
world.  The  humanistic  movement  was  essentially  a  literary 
movement,  although  it,  naturally,  had  its  effect  on  art,  philos- 
ophy and  life  in  general.  It  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  style  of  the  classics,  but,  being  of  its  nature  nothing  short 
of  fanatical,  it  was  not  content  until  it  restored  pagan  customs, 
pagan  modes  of  thought,  and  pagan  standards  of  living.  The 
humanists,  one  and  all,  professed  nothing  but  comtempt  for 
the  Middle  Ages,  which,  they  contended,  had  cultivated  the 
divine  to  the  exclusion  of  the  human  in  literature  and  in  life. 
They  themselves  were  the  advocates  of  the  human  element — 
Humanists.  That,  having  adopted  a  merely  human  standard 
of  life,  they  soon  fell  short  even  of  that  standard  is  a  matter 
with  which  we  are  not  concerned  here  and  now.  We  are 
interested  rather  in  the  attitude  of  the  humanists  towards 
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Aristotelianism.  That  attitude,  we  may  say  at  once,  was  one 
of  hostility.  In  the  first  place,  the  Greek  scholars  who,  like 
the  great  Sessarion  and  Gemistus  Pletho,  came  to  Italy  to 
attend  the  council  of  Florence,  were  convinced  Platonists  and 
helped  to  found  at  Florence  an  Academy  of  Platonic  philoso- 
phy. Others — for  the  most  part,  Italian  followers  of  these 
two — identified  Aristotelianism  with  scholasticism,  which  they 
ridiculed  and  villified  in  every  conceivable  manner.  The  most 
violent  of  these  anti-Aristotelians  were  Vives,  Lorenzo  Valla, 
Ficino,  the  two  Mirandolas,  and  Erasmus.  "  Whence,"  asks 
Vives,  "  comes  all  the  incredible  laziness  and  mental  sloven- 
liness of  the  men  of  our  day  ?  It  comes  from  this  that,  rather 
than  investigate  and  find  out  for  themselves,  they  prefer  to  see 
with  another  man's  eyes  and  believe  on  the  authority  of 
another,"  namely  Aristotle.  The  schoolmen  are  "like  sheep 
led  to  the  shambles,  an  ignoble  herd  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  learned,  and  a  lasting  disgrace  to  philosophy."  You  will 
find,  if  you  care  to  read  them,  that  these  Humanists  can  use 
strong  language.  They  are  masters  of  the  art  of  bitter  in- 
vective. Their  wit  is  clever,  and  cruel.  They  can  shoot 
straight,  and  every  arrow  is  poisoned.  But,  you  will  look  in 
vain  in  their  writings  for  any  attempt  to  discuss  in  a  serious 
way  the  merits  of  the  scholastic  Aristotelianism.  As  Cervantes 
is  sometimes  said  to  have  laughed  chivalry  out  of  Spain,  so  the 
humanists  tried  by  ridicule  and  abuse  to  drive  Aristotle  from 
the  world  of  Western  Christendom. 

The  fifteenth  century  witnessed  another  important  event, 
the  advent  of  scientific  discovery.  It  is  the  century  of  Coper- 
nicus, Kepler,  Tycho  Brahe  and  Galileo,  and  was  followed  by 
the  century  of  Boyle  and  Sir  Isaac  Ifewton.  With  these 
names,  as  you  know,  are  associated  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries in  the  history  of  the  natural  sciences.  Copernicus 
taught  that  the  sun,  not  the  earth,  is  the  center  of  our  stellar 
universe ;  Tycho  Brahe  furnished  accurate  observations  to  con- 
firm the  Copemican  theory.  Kepler  discovered  the  laws  of 
planetary  motion  and  described  the  orbits  of  the  planets, 
Galileo  taught  the  twofold  motion  of  the  earth,  and  Boyle  and 
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^N^ewton  established  the  fundamental  laws  of  physics.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  do  anything  but  deplore  what  we  cannot  in 
the  least  remedy  or  improve.  There  was  no  necessary  conflict 
between  these  discoveries  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Aristotelianism.  In  astronomy,  especially,  Aristotle  merely 
recorded  the  opinions  prevalent  in  his  day,  and  the  greatest 
of  the  schoolmen  spoke  with  almost  prophetic  vision  of  the 
advent  of  new  theories  that  would  upset  the  theories  generally 
accepted  in  their  time.  Had  these  men  lived  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  would  most  certainly  have  given  credit  to  the 
discoverers  and  perhaps  welcomed  the  discoveries.  What  their 
successors  did  is  a  matter  of  history.  Unworthy  of  the  great 
scientific  spirit  to  which  they  were  heirs,  they  refused  to 
consider  the  discoveries  of  science  as  even  probable.  They  fell 
back  on  Aristotle,  and  abused  the  scientists.  The  discoverers, 
or  most  of  them,  being  only  human,  retaliated  in  kind,  and 
thus  an  unnecessary  and  historically  an  unjustifiable,  barrier 
was  built  between  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  modem 
science,  a  barrier  which  all  the  irenic  efforts  of  subsequent 
centiiries  have  not  entirely  torn  down.  This,  I  say,  is  a 
matter  for  useless  regret.  The  fact  remains,  that  the  scientists 
opposed  Aristotle,  because  the  Aristotelians  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  new  science.  Francis  Bacon,  who,  thoTigh 
himself  no  discoverer,  is  looked  upon  as  the  philosopher  of  the 
age  of  discovery,  is  the  spokesman  of  the  scientists.  He 
sounds  the  first  note  of  the  modem  call  to  break  away  from 
Aristotelian  tradition.  The  doctrine  of  the  Schools,  he  says, 
is  false  and  contains  in  itself  the  germs  of  decay.  And  the 
reason  is  that  most  of  the  schoolmen,  with  all  the  leisure  at 
their  disposal,  and  with  all  the  acuteness  of  mind  which  they 
undoubtedly  possess,  do  not  give  themselves  to  study  as  they 
ourrht.  Their  minds  are  shut  up  within  the  works  of  a  few 
aiithors,  especially  of  Aristotle,  their  dictator,  just  as  their 
bodies  are  shut  up  in  their  cells.  Perhaps  this  criticism  was 
not  altogether  undeserved.  There  may  have  been  in  Bacon's 
time  representatives  of  Aristotelianism  who  merited  this  re- 
proach.   But  that  was  no  reason  why  Bacon  should  spurn 
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the  whole  system  of  Aristotle  and  judge  it  unjustly.  He  did 
judge  it  unjustly  -when  he  pronounced  it  unscientific.  And  it 
was  nothing  but  colossal  vanity  on  his  part  to  imagine  that 
in  the  new  method  which  he  himself  proposed  he  had  super- 
seded Aristotle.  There  are  some,  you  know,  who  think  that 
Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare's  works.  Of  them  a  hostile  critic 
has  said  that  "  he  is  a  fool  who  agre^  with  them,  and  a  greater 
fool  who  argues  with  them."  Fortunately,  we  are  called  on 
here,  neither  to  agree  with  them  nor  to  argue  with  them.  But, 
if  Shakespeare  the  actor  has,  indeed,  been  parading  in  Bacon's 
borrowed  plumes,  then  Bacon  himself  is  the  victim  of  a  still 
more  ridiculous  self-imposed  imposture.  For  he  poses  as  the 
the  second  Aristotle.  The  very  title  of  his  great  work  Novum 
Orgarmm  asserts  this  claim.  As  Aristotle  had  been  the  master 
of  method  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Bacon,  so  Bacon  himself 
claims,  is  the  master  of  the  only  method  which  suits  the  spirit 
of  modem  science.  Nothing  could  be  more  preposterous. 
Aristotle  was  the  founder  of  the  inductive  method,  the  method 
of  investigation  of  facts,  the  method  of  observation,  the  scien- 
tific method,  as  it  is  called.  Friar  Roger  Bacon  was  the 
medieval  representative  of  that  method;  to  him  Francis  Bacon 
owes  more  than  he  acknowledges,  so  that,  without  being  in  the 
least  imjust,  we  may  say  that  Francis  Bacon's  method  of 
scientific  investigation  was  neither  new  nor  original.  For  cen- 
turies it  has  been  the  fashion,  especially  in  England,  to  ascribe 
to  Francis  Bacon  and  the  use  of  his  method  the  credit  for  all 
the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  science  since  his  time. 
But  recently  a  saner  view  has  prevailed,  and  modem  histo- 
rians see  behind  the  Bacon  who  wrote  the  Novum  Organum  the 
shadow  of  his  countryman  and  namesake  Boger  Bacon  the 
Franciscan,  and  behind  him  the  gigantic  figure  of  Aristotle 
who  inspired  the  medieval  friar. 

Still  lingering  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  period  of  transi- 
tion from  the  medieval  to  the  modem  view  of  Aristotle,  we 
cannot  fail  to  notice  besides  humanism  and  the  scientific 
movement  a  third  very  important  factor  in  the  change  from 
medieval  to  modem.    I  refer  to  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
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And  here  one  may  ask  at  once:  What  has  religion  to  do  with 
Aristotelianism  ?  One  may  repeat  Tertullian's  question :  What 
has  Aristotle  in  common  with  the  Church  ?  If  you  look  closely, 
you  will  see  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  changes  in  one  department 
of  human  life  effect  changes  in  many  other  departments. 
Luther,  when  he  hroke  with  the  past,  in  matters  ecclesiastical, 
did  not  stop  at  questions  of  theology,  liturgy  and  Church 
discipline.  To  his  mind,  Aristotle  was  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  the  Catholic  system ;  Aristotle  was  associated  with 
certain  methods  in  theology  which  did  not  meet  Luther's  ap- 
proval and,  strangely  enough,  with  the  sacramental  system  of 
the  Church  which  pleased  him  still  less.  Hence  the  bitterness 
I  might  say,  the  virulence  of  his  denunciation  of  Aristotle. 
He  calls  him  a  triple-headed  Cerberus,  an  unhappy  ju^ler 
of  words,  a  public  and  professed  enemy  of  all  truth.  Wherever 
the  influence  of  Luther  was  felt,  Aristotelianism  was  vilified 
and  misrepresented.  It  is  true,  Melanchthon  took  a  different 
view.  Less  violent  by  nature  and  more  scholarly  of  habit  than 
Luther,  he  wished  to  retain  something  of  the  truth  which  he 
found  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  in  theory,  at  least, 
confined  his  opposition  to  what  he  considered  to  be  ecclesiastical 
accretions  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stagyrite.  Academic  dis- 
tinctions count  for  little  in  such  a  contest  as  was  then  waged. 
Luther's  sweeping  condemnation  of  Aristotle  and  aU  his  works 
bore  down  the  mild  protests  of  Melanchthon,  and  the  Protestant 
movement  may  be  counted  among  the  forces  which  swept 
Aristotle  down  from  the  pedestal  on  which  the  medieval  world 
had  placed  him. 

Meanwhile  another  kind  of  Aristotelianism  had  sprung  up, 
which  was  little  more  than  a  revival  of  the  Averroism  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  As  a  school  of  interpretation  it  rejected 
most  emphatically  the  Christian  imderstanding  of  Aristotle, 
and  went  back  either  to  the  Arabians  or  to  the  oldest  Greek 
commentators.  I  will  mention  here  but  a  few  of  the  names 
of  these  men,  Achillini,  2^ifo,  and  Pietro  Pomponazzi.  They 
were,  no  doubt,  important  men  in  their  day.  Pomponazzi, 
especially,  made  a  great  stir,  although,  to  us,  his  pompous  pedan- 
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try  and  his  monstrous  pretensions  to  extraordinary  erudition 
seem  nothing  short  of  ludicrous.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  in  which,  influenced  by  the  old  Neo-platon- 
ist  commentators,  he  held  Aristotle  to  have  taught  that  the 
human  soul  progresses  from  one  form  of  existence  to  another, 
that,  according  to  our  conduct  here  below,  we  shall  advance  to  be 
lesser  and  then  greater  angels,  hereafter,  or,  contrariwise  shall 
descend  to  a  lower  form  of  demoniac  existence,  and  that,  since 
this  progress  has  no  limit,  the  soul  is  immortal.  Of  all  the  inter- 
pretations of  Aristotle,  this,  I  think,  is  the  most  extraordinary. 
The  contemporaries  of  Pomponazzi  were  content  to  restore  Aver- 
roism,  more  or  less  unmixed.  The  controversy  raged  chiefly 
around  the  question  of  immortality,  and  the  Averroist  solution 
was  that,  so  far  as  philosophy  goes,  the  individual  soul  cannot 
be  immortal.  But  these  men  all  claimed  to  be  believing  Chris- 
tians. They  styled  themselves  faithful  children  of  the  Catholic 
Chiirch,  and  some  of  them  had  powerful  patrons  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  papal  throne.  They  had,  therefore,the  audacity  to 
advocate  the  twofold  standard  of  truth.  In  philosophy,  they 
said,  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  false:  in  theology,  it  is 
true,  so  that,  like  Averroes  himself,  they  proposed  to  believe 
as  a  matter  of  faith  what  their  reason  told  them  to  to  be 
false.  This,  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  was  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  very  foundation  of  medieval  Aristotelianism.  The 
schoolmen  maintained,  as  the  justification  of  all  their  intel- 
lectual activity,  that  there  cannot  be  a  contradiction  between 
reason  and  revelation,  and  that  no  Christian  should  be  asked 
to  believe,  because  no  human  being  can  believe,  what  he  knows 
to  be  false  or  what  his  reason  tells  him  to  be  false. 

You  see  for  yourselves  that  the  period  of  transition  from 
the  medieval  to  the  modem  estimate  of  Aristotle  was  one  of 
immense  activity  in  the  intellectual  order.  The  literary  move- 
ment, the  scientific  movement,  the  religious  upheaval,  the  new 
interpretation  of  Aristotle,  all  these  were  active,  living  forces. 
There  is  one  more  that  mwst  be  added,  the  so-called  Italian 
philosophy  of  T^ature,  represented  chiefly  by  Giordano  Bruno. 
It  had  its  immediate  inspiration  in  the  scientific  discoveries. 
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The  new  view  of  the  universe  as  a  vast  system  centered  in 
the  sun,  appealed  to  the  imagination.  It  opened  up  new 
vistas.  It  tended  to  exalt  matter  and  material  forces.  The 
exaggeration  of  this  sentiment  in  the  fervid,  restless  dispo- 
sition of  a  man  like  Bruno  resulted  in  a  deification  of  Nature, 
and  the  pantheistic  doctrine  that  God  and  !N'ature  are  one. 
This,  also  reacted  against  the  traditional  Aristotelianism.  The 
Aristotle  that  came  first  from  the  Arabian  world  appeared  to 
be  pantheistically  inclined.  But  the  Christian  Aristotelians 
showed  conclusively  that  there  is  no  pantheism  in  Aristotle :  on 
the  contrary,  they  saw  that  Aristotle  places  God  too  far,  so  to 
speak,  from  Nature  and  from  us.  Therefore,  the  new  natur- 
alistic pantheism  made  war  on  Aristotle  as  interpreted  in 
the  schools,  and  joined  the  forces  of  humanism,  scientific  re- 
form, religious  reform  and  so  forth,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Aristotle  of  tradition. 

All  these  elements  were,  as  I  said,  active  forces.  During 
the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  they  were  in  a  state 
of  solution.  They  reached  no  definite  form  or  system.  The 
world  of  those  days  was  like  a  seething  caldron  in  which  many 
substances  were  being  melted  down,  like  a  fermentation  vat 
in  which  froth  and  clearest  essence  and  useless  waste  were 
boiling  up  in  one  ever  restless  mass.  There  were  many  phil- 
osophical tendencies,  but,  as  yet,  no  system  of  philosophy.  Of 
all  the  great  countries  in  Europe,  France  was  the  last  to  be 
affected  by  these  changes  in  the  realm  of  thought.  And,  yet, 
France  was  the  first  to  see  a  definite  system  simmer  down 
from  the  formless  mixture.  Descartes  is  the  first  clear  thinker 
in  the  modem  era,  and  his  attitude  towards  Aristotle  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  that  which  every  great  philosopher  since  his 
time  has  adopted. 

There  is  something  that  appeals  to  the  imagination  in  the 
beginnings  of  Cartesianism  as  described  by  Descartes  himself. 
In  the  winter  of  1619-1620,  he  was,  he  tells  us,  in  winter 
quarters  at  Neuburg  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  His  occu- 
pation as  a  soldier  being  suspended  for  several  months,  he 
spent  that  time  in  learned  leisure,  shut  up  day  and  night 
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in  a  room  comfortably  heated.  While  his  companions  in  arms 
were  occupied  with  such  amusements  as  they  could  contrive, 
he  devoted  himself  to  meditation :  "  Undisturbed,"  he  says, 
"  by  any  cares  or  passions,  I  remained  the  whole  day  in  seclu- 
sion, with  full  opportimity  to  occupy  my  attention  with  my 
own  thoughts.  Of  these,  one  of  the  very  first  that  occurred  to 
me  was,  that  there  is  seldom  so  much  perfection  in  works 
composed  of  many  separate  parts,  upon  which  different  hands 
have  been  employed,  as  in  those  completed  by  a  single  master. 
Thus,  it  is  observable  that  the  buildings  which  a  single  archi- 
tect has  planned  and  executed  are  generally  more  elegant  and 
commodious  than  those  which  several  have  attempted  to  improve, 
by  making  old  walls  serve  for  purposes  for  which  they  were 
not  originally  built."  Fully  persuaded,  then,  that  he  was  act- 
ing for  the  best,  Descartes  resolved  to  "sweep  away"  all 
that  his  predecessors  taught  in  philosophy.  He  determined 
to  tear  down  all  the  structures  which  antiquity  had  reared, 
clear  the  foundation  of  all  the  debris,  and  build  a  new  edifice, 
of  which  he  should  be  the  sole  architect.  In  this  universal 
demolition  he  made  no  exception  in  favor  of  any  one  phil- 
osopher. Aristotle  was  to  go  down  with  the  rest.  What  his 
feelings  were  in  regard  to  Aristotle  we  do  not  know.  It  is 
possible  he  may  have  looked  on  the  peripatetic  philosophy  as 
the  most  imposing,  the  most  carefully  planned,  the  most  solidly 
built.  It  made  no  difference.  Down  it  should  go  with  the 
rest,  and  make  room  for  the  new  building,  the  foundation 
of  which  was  Descartes'  own  thought,  implying  his  own  ex- 
istence. "  I  think,  therefore,  I  exist,"  is  the  rock  on  which  the 
first  course  of  masonry  in  this  new  edifice  is  laid.  It  matters 
little,  for  our  present  purpose,  what  we  think  of  Descartes' 
foundation,  or  of  the  building  ^hich  rests  on  it.  It  matters 
much  that  his  work  of  demolition  was  complete  and  effective, 
so  far  as  all  modem  philosophy  was  influenced  by  him.  He 
broke  definitely  with  tradition,  and  though  others  have  built 
on  him,  none  have  cared  to  restore  what  he  tore  down  and 
build  on  that.  We  can  only  deplore  the  imprudence  of  the 
man ;  we  can  only  condemn  the  folly  of  his  wholesale  destrue- 
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tion.  We  may  compare  him  to  the  person  who  burned  down 
his  house  to  destroy  the  one  rat  in  the  wainscotting.  We  may 
point  out  that,  while  esthetically  and  economically  his  com- 
parison may  hold  good,  pedagogically  and  historically,  he  is 
entirely  wrong.  It  may  be  that  when  several  builders  have 
"  tinkered,"  as  we  say,  with  an  edifice,  it  would  be  piling 
monstrosity  on  monstrosity  to  add  another  story  or  another 
wing;  it  may  be  cheaper  in  the  end  to  demolish  the  whole 
building  and  put  up  a  new  one.  But  that  figure  does  not  apply 
to  systems  of  thought.  The  past  is  part  of  our  inheritance: 
we  have  a  right  to  what  is  true  in  it.  A  large  part  of  education 
consists  in  putting  the  immature  mind  in  possession  of  its 
social  inheritance,  and  history  has  proved  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  thinker,  even  for  Descartes  himself,  to  break  entirely 
with  the  past.  Descartes  did  wrong:  that  is  our  verdict,  now 
that  we  see  the  consequences  of  his  folly.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  vandal  in  him:  he  was  the  gentlest  of  men,  gentle  to 
the  point  of  timidity.  Yet,  vandalism  is  the  only  word  which 
we  can  apply  to  the  act  of  one  who  tears  down  without  dis- 
crimination what  former  centuries  have  built,  whether  the 
building  be  of  brick  and  stone  or  the  stuff  of  which  intellectual 
systems  are  constructed. 

Descartes,  to  change  the  figure  of  speech,  snapped  the  thread 
of  tradition,  so  far  as  Aristotle  was  concerned,  and  no  great 
philosopher  of  modem  times  has  tried  to  tie  the  broken  ends 
together.  The  eighteenth  century  ignored  Aristotle:  its  great- 
est thinkers  hardly  mentioned  him.  Leibniz  alone  appreciated 
him.  He  was  as  anxious  to  conciliate  as  Descartes  had  been 
to  obliterate.  He  was  by  profession  a  diplomat  as  well  as  a 
scholar:  his  aim  was  to  conciliate  all  parties  and  reconcile  all 
schools.  It  was  his  influence,  combined  with  the  general  con- 
structive tendency  of  nineteenth  century  thoiight,  that  revived 
interest  in  Aristotle  during  the  last  himdred  years.  That 
interest,  however,  was  largely  historical  and  critical.  So  far 
as  building  on  the  foundation  of  .\ristotle  is  concerned,  such 
a  procedure  was  as  far  from  the  minds  of  the  nineteenth 
century  philosophers  as  it  was  from  Descartes'.    Instead,  philo- 
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sophers  built  on  the  Cartesian  foundation  of  subjectivism  and 
introspection.  Over  all  the  philosophical  efforts  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  the  trail  of  the  so-called  first  principle"!  think, 
therefore  I  exist."  Some,  indeed,  like  Eant,  substitute  the 
practical  for  the  theoretical  reason,  without,  however,  chang- 
ing the  essential  nature  of  the  method  or  the  character  of  the 
results.  Aristotle  built  his  philosophy  on  the  broad  basis  of 
science.  In  his  ground  plan  there  was  room  for  both  observa- 
tion and  introspection,  and  every  stone  of  the  edifice  was  fitted 
into  its  place  and  cemented  into  the  structure  by  a  logic  which 
is  valid  in  nature  as  well  as  in  human  nature.  Nineteenth 
century  philosophy  was  content  to  follow  Descartes  and  con- 
struct on  the  basis  of  introspection,  whether  psychological  or 
ethical,  using  as  a  principle  of  cohesion  the  logic  of  theoretical 
consciousness  or  of  moral  conscience,  but  neglecting  always 
the  logic  of  the  sciences,  the  reasonableness  of  nature,  the 
principles  of  common  sense.  It  turned  the  pyramid  upside 
down,  attempting  the  impossible  feat  of  balancing  it  on  its 
apex.  Xot  human  nature,  but  nature,  is  the  foundation  of 
philosophy,  and  the  folly  of  neglecting  this  principle  has  re- 
sulted, as  we  now  see,  in  creating  a  conflict  between  philosophy 
and  natural  science.  Philosophy  should  have  known  better. 
Even  on  general  principles,  it  should  have  recognized  that  a 
complete  break  of  continuity  can  result  in  nothing  but  disaster. 
It  is  out  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  modem  world  grew,  and, 
like  Anteus  of  old,  who  gathered  strength  from  contact  with 
mother-earth,  the  world  of  thought  at  any  period  has  much  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  fore- 
going generation  of  thinkers,  whose  work  makes  progress 
possible. 

It  is  one  of  the  singular  inconsistencies  of  historical  de- 
velopment that,  although  Aristotle  was  greatest  as  a  philoso- 
pher, his  influence  in  philosophy  practically  ended  with  Des- 
cartes, while  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  his  influence 
continued  to  be  real  and  efficient.  The  science  of  the  nine- 
teenth centTiry  and  of  our  own  day,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is 
very  different  from  Aristotle's.    We  now  know  many  things 
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about  nature  which  he  did  not  know.  Were  he  to  come  bade 
to  earth,  a  highschool  pupil  could  teach  him  many  things  that 
would  astonish  him  in  physics  and  physiology  and  the  elements 
of  medical  theory — and  he  would,  I  think,  be  willing  to  learn. 
But,  while  our  acquired  knowledge  is  so  much  vaster  than  his, 
and  corrects  his  views  on  many  points,  the  general  outlook  of 
science  on  nature  is  not  very  different  from  his,  and  the  great- 
est scientists  are  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  he  it  was  who 
blazed  out  the  paths  which  they  follow.  In  literary  criticism, 
too,  his  influence  has  not  died  out.  The  great  struggle  be- 
tween classicism  and  romanticism  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  resulted  in  a  compromise.  Classicism 
yielded,  without  being  obliged  completely  to  abdicate  its 
claims.  And  Aristotle  is  a  representative  of  the  classic  spirit. 
Modem  literature  is  wiser,  if  I  may  say  so,  than  modem 
philosophy.  It  knows  how  to  preserve  what  is  best  in  the 
heritage  of  the  past.  It  has  combined  romanticism  with 
classicism.  It  has  not  neglected  the  contributions  that  came 
from  the  Teutonic  spirit,  its  sombre,  grandiose,  and  mystic 
imaginings,  its  love  of  the  weird,  the  supernatural,  the  gro- 
tesque. Neither  has  modem  literature  spumed  the  rich  legacy 
of  the  Celtic  civilization,  the  Celtic  spirit  of  gayety  and  piety, 
its  love  of  the  whimsical,  the  ludicrous,  the  humorous,  the 
pathetic  and  the  spiritually  pure.  With  these  elements,  how- 
ever, modem  literature  and  modem  art  have  retained  the 
classic  love  of  the  tangible,  the  clearcut,  the  definitely  human, 
and  the  healthy  classic  sense  of  naturalness.  Our  outlook  on 
life — which  is  the  material  of  literature  and  art — is  wider  and 
more  sympathetic  than  Aristotle's.  Christianity  as  a  social  force 
has  contributed  a  good  deal  to  that  result.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  not,  I  repeat,  discarded  the  classic  element  and,  in 
judging  that  element,  in  estimating  its  value,  in  testing  litera- 
ture according  to  it  as  a  standard,  we  still  follow  the  prin- 
ciples of  literary  criticism  as  formulated  by  Aristotle.  Even 
when  Aristotle's  reputation  as  a  philosopher  was  at  its  lowest, 
his  rank  among  the  literary  critics  was  acknowledged  by 
literary  men.    Voltaire,  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  had  little 
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sympathy  with  Aristotle's  philosophy.  Yet,  it  was  Voltaire 
who  exclaimed  "  What  a  wonderfnl  man  Aristotle  was !  He 
traces  the  rules  of  tragedy  with  the  same  hand  which  penned 
the  rules  of  dialectic,  the  principles  of  Ethics  and  the  laws  of 
political  science,  with  the  hand  which  lifted,  in  the  measure 
in  which  it  is  possible  for  human  nature  to  do  so,  the  veil  that 
hides  the  mysteries  of  nature.  Who  can  refuse  to  admire  him 
when  one  sees  how  profoundly  he  knew  the  principles  of  elo- 
quence and  of  poetry?  Where  is  there  today  a  physician  who 
could  teach  us  how  to  compose  a  discourse  or  write  a  tragedy? 
He,  like  Plato,  saw  that  true  philosophy  is  the  secret  guide 
of  the  mind  in  all  the  arts.  The  laws  that  he  lays  down  are 
still  the  laws  which  are  followed  by  our  best  authors." 

The  general  discredit  of  Aristotle  as  a  philosopher  was  not, 
however,  admitted  in  the  official  schools  of  tiae  Catholic  Church. 
During  the  period  of  the  Reformation  and  afterwards,  the 
teachers  in  Catholic  universities,  colleges  and  seminaries  saw 
no  reason  to  change  their  estimate  of  Aristotle's  philosophy. 
Not  only  his  logic,  but  his  metaphysics,  his  ethics,  his  psy- 
chology and  his  philosophy  of  nature  continued  to  be  taught 
in  the  great  centers  of  learning  in  Spain,  France  and  Italy, 
wherever  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  dominant. 
In  those  institutions,  elaborate  commentaries  were  written  on 
his  philosophical  works,  and  his  doctrines  were  defended  against 
the  himianists,  the  new  scientists  and  the  philosophers  of  the 
modem  era.  The  wit  of  the  humanists  made  no  impression 
on  these  Aristotelians.  The  discoveries  of  the  scientists,  when 
they  were  appreciated  at  all,  were  appreciated  as  contributions 
to  science  which  did  not  alter  Aristotle's  general  outlook  on 
nature.  The  plea  of  Descartes  for  a  wholesale  demolition  of 
the  past  in  philosophy  was  estimated  at  its  true  value.  It 
was  judged  to  be  unwise  in  principle  and  unwarranted  in 
point  of  fact,  so  far  as  Aristotle  was  concerned.  There  may 
have  been  obstinacy  in  the  unwillingness  of  some  of  the  Aris- 
totelians to  consider  the  just  claims  of  the  new  thought.  But 
there  was,  I  think,  justice  and  enlightenment  in  the  estimate 
which  they  placed  on  Cartesianism  when  they  pronounced  it 
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false  in  its  initial  assumption,  wrong  in  its  course  of  develop- 
ment, and  disastrous  in  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads. 
The  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  the  immaterialism  of  Berkeley,  the 
skepticism  of  Hume,  Kant's  destructive  criticism  of  theoretical 
thought,  the  rationalistic  gnosticism  of  Hegel,  the  Agnosticism 
of  the  English  School  and  the  violation  of  common  sense  hj 
the  Absolutist  School, — all  these  the  Aristotelians  consider  to 
be  the  luckless  legacy  of  Cartesianism  to  modem  thoiight. 
Philosophical  criticism  takes  no  account  of  good  intentions. 
We  know  that  the  purpose  of  Spinoza  was  admirable.  We 
sympathise  with  the  effort  of  Berkeley  to  construct  along  the 
lines  of  Platonic  spiritualism.  We  realize  that  Kant  was 
deeply  concerned  for  the  great  ethical  and  religious  truths. 
We  acknowledge  the  honesty  of  the  Agnostic  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  Absolutist.  We  can  even  admire  the  purpose  of 
the  pragmatist  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Logic 
takes  none  of  these  palliating  circumstances  into  account. 
The  logic  of  the  Aristotelian  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  men  did  wrong  when  they  built  on  the  false  foundation 
of  Cartesianism,  and  he  cannot  but  deplore  that  they  did  so. 

What,  then,  one  may  ask,  do  the  Aristotelians  expect  of  the 
student  of  philosophy  today?  Do  they  ask  him  to  ignore  the 
whole  progress  of  modem  thought?  By  no  means.  There  is 
much  to  be  learned  from  the  great  thinkers  whose  errors  I  have 
just  now  enumerated.  What  the  Aristotelian  contends  is  that 
the  starting-point  of  modem  thought  is  wrong,  that  we  should 
not  be  content  with  going  back  to  Kant  or  to  Berkeley  or  to 
Descartes,  but  should  go  back  to  Aristotle,  whose  starting 
point  is  observation  of  the  whole  field  of  nature,  and  whose 
guiding  principle  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  science  is  or- 
ganized, reflective  common  sense.  But,  the  modem  student 
protests,  are  not  the  Aristotelians  asking  too  much  ?  We  live  in 
the  twentieth  century,  in  an  age  of  enlightenment  and  imiversal 
education.  We  have  come  into  a  rich  inheritance  of  achievement 
and  progress.  We  know  infinitely  more  than  Aristotle  did.  We 
have  conquered,  or  almost  conqxiered,  the  forces  of  nature,  and 
in  all  that  pertains  to  civilization  and  culture,  in  our  spiritual 
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life,  above  all,  we  have  advanced  far  beyond  anything  that  he 
ever  dreamt  of.  He  was  a  pagan  in  an  age  long  gone,  an  age 
inferior  to  ours  in  all  that  makes  life  worth  living.  Is  it  not 
preposterous,  then,  to  ask  us  to  go  back  to  Aristotle  in  philo- 
sophy ? 

And  yet,  the  request  is  not  so  preposterous  as  it  seems. 
We  go  back  very  willingly  to  Homer  to  learn  the  art  of  poetry, 
and  no  modem  writer  of  an  epic  would  resent  comparison 
with  the  blind  bard  whose  theme  was  Achilles'  wrath  and  the 
wanderings  of  Odyssevis.  We  go  back  to  Aeschylus  and  Euri- 
pides as  models  of  dramatic  composition,  and  I  am  sure  no 
dramatist  of  today  would  consider  that  he  had  failed  had  he 
succeeded  as  they  did  in  putting  on  the  stage  a  great  episode 
of  human  life  or  a  portrayal  of  human  character.  No  singer 
of  today  would  scorn  comparison  with  Sappho  or  with  Pindar. 
And  in  the  plastic  arts  are  the  Greeks  not  still  our  masters? 
To  emulate  the  success  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  in  the  sphere 
in  which  each  excelled  is  no  mean  ambition  in  a  modem 
sculptor  or  painter.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no 
inspiration  elsewhere  for  poet  or  artist.  What  I  mean  is  that 
the  achievements  of  the  Greek  mind  in  some  of  its  departments 
of  activity  are  still  a  standard,  an  inspiration  and,  indeed, 
the  despair  of  the  modem  mind  in  the  same  departments. 
But,  you  will  say,  perhaps,  you  are  forgetting  that  philosophy 
is  a  science,  not  an  art.  2^o  one  would  think  of  going  back 
to  the  childish  notion  of  Thales  that  the  earth  is  a  solid  disk 
floating  on  an  immense  body  of  water,  that  the  stars  are  the 
boats  in  which  the  heavenly  gods  float  around  on  a  sea  above 
us,  each  twinkling  light  being  the  lantem  at  the  prow  of  some 
celestial  barque.  No  one  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  ask  us  to 
believe  with  Aristotle  that  fire  mounts  upward  because  it  is  a 
light  substance  and  its  home  is  in  the  heavens,  while  a  stone 
falls  towards  the  earth  because  in  it  the  earthly  element  pre- 
dominates and  its  home  is  underneath  our  feet.  The  science 
of  the  Greeks  is,  indeed,  antiquated,  and  philosophy  is  a  science. 
But,  I  answer,  philosophy  is  not  a  science  like  other  sciences. 
It  is  a  science  sui  generis.    More  than  any  other  science,  it 
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depends  on  a  few  fundamental  truths,  on  a  right  beginning 
and  a  soiind  concept  of  method.  Therefore,  it  is  more  inde- 
pendent than  the  other  sciences  in  regard  to  the  Zeitgeist,  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  In  this  it  is  like  the  arts.  For,  artistic 
productions  of  the  highest  excellence  are  preserved  perennially 
supreme  in  their  own  order  according  to  the  acknowledged 
principle  that  "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  The 
quality  which  makes  the  artist  supreme  is  elusive.  You  can 
hardly  define  it.  Certainly  you  cannot  reduce  it  to  definite 
principles  of  composition  or  execution.  You  cannot  parcel  it 
out  and  distribute  it  to  pupils  in  the  studio  or  the  classroom. 
It  belongs  to  the  region  of  genius.  Similarly,  the  philosopher 
is  not  the  man  who  knows  most,  but  the  man  whose  outlook 
on  the  world  of  knowledge  is  sane  and  true.  That,  I  contend, 
is  a  quality  which  time  and  its  vicissitudes  do  not  affect.  It 
is  a  quality  which  knowledge  does  not  affect;  for  the  philos- 
opher dominates  the  world  of  knowledge,  is  not  dominated  by  it. 
Plato  was  right  when  he  called  philosophy  "  the  divinest 
music."  For  it  is  an  art;  it  may  become  a  lost  art,  and  if 
it  is  once  lost,  it  is  not  knowledge  that  will  restore  it,  whatever 
else  will  do  so.  There  is  then,  no  chronological  line  drawn 
across  human  history  that  would  warrant  us  in  saying:  Before 
this  time  Aristotle  was  a  safe  guide;  after  it  he  is  not.  If 
Aristotle  is  right  in  his  starting-point,  and  has  the  correct 
conception  of  the  method  of  philosophy,  then,  no  matter  what 
progress  science  has  made,  no  matter  what  advancement  human- 
ity has  made  in  every  direction,  he  is  still  a  safe  guide  in  phi- 
losophy, and  will  be,  for  all  time.  Science  may  modify  his 
conclusions — our  conclusions — ^progress  may  affect  the  results 
that  we  reach  by  means  of  his  method;  but  no  changes  need 
affect  the  principles  with  Tvhich  we  start  or  the  method  that 
we  follow,  if  these  are  fimdamentally  right. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  no  chronological  line  separating 
the  age  that  should  find  Aristotle  adequate  in  philosophy  from 
the  age  in  which  his  inadequacy  would  become  apparent. 
There  is,  however,  a  line  which  separates,  and  alwaj^  will 
separate,  those  whom  Aristotle  satisfies  from  those  who  find  him 
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unsatisfying.  The  line  to  which  I  refer  is  not  historical  but 
psychological,  not  determined  by  the  succession  of  events  but 
by  the  varieties  of  temperament.  It  was  a  favorite  saying  of 
Schl^el  that  we  are  all  bom  either  Aristotelians  or  Platonists. 
To  some,  the  scientist  appeals;  to  others  the  poet  and  meta- 
physician. Some  love  the  light  that  Aristotle  brings;  others 
prefer  the  warmth  of  Plato's  presence  and  the  fire  of  his 
inspiration.  For  some,  the  supreme  quality  in  the  philosopher 
is  clearsightedness ;  for  others  it  is  fervor.  One  man  demands 
a  calm,  cold  presentation  of  facts:  he  will  prefer  Aristotle. 
Another  looks  for  spiritual  thoughts  that  will  lift  him  to  a 
higher  plane  and  wean  him  away  from  the  sordid  material 
world:  he  will  prefer  Plato.  Recently  some  learned  English 
writer  whimsically  proposed  a  practical  test  of  this  tempera- 
mental difference.  The  Aristotelians,  he  said,  are  lovers  of 
dogs  and  Platonists  are  fonder  of  cats.  There  is,  indeed,  in 
the  restless  inquisitiveness  of  the  dog,  in  his  persistent  pursuit 
of  something  or  another,  an  emblem,  albeit  an  inadequate  one, 
of  the  spirit  of  Aristotelianism.  And  is  not  the  fireside  sphinx, 
sitting  still  for  hours  and  blinking  blissfully  in  the  warmth, 
a  picture  of  the  contemplative  life,  and  a  not  inapt  image 
of  Platonism?  However  this  may  be,  there  is  truth  in  the 
underlying  principle.  We  mkj  be  indifferent  both  to  cats  and 
to  dogs,  or  we  may  admire  both.  But,  if  we  are  philosophers, 
we  shall  find  that  we  naturally  incline  either  towards  Platonism 
or  towards  Aristotelianism.  Each  system  attains  the  ultimate 
goal  in  its  own  way ;  and  there  they  meet.  For  no  matter  how 
much  difference  of  method  there  may  be  at  the  beginning 
and  during  the  quest,  since  one  sets  out  to  find  the  Beautiful 
and  the  other  to  attain  the  True,  if  the  one  ends  by  realizing 
that  God  is  the  Supreme  Beauty  and  the  other  reaches  at  last 
the  conviction  that  God  is  Supreme  Truth,  their  paths  have 
at  last  converged,  and  the  conclusion  of  Christian  Platonism 
is  identical  with  that  of  Christian  Aristotelianism.  Never- 
theless, it  remains,  that,  for  some,  salvation,  in  the  intellectual 
sense,  is  through  Aristotle  and  not  through  Plato.  What  a 
pity,  then,  that  modem  thought  has  been  so  misguided  as  to 
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break  with  the  historic  past,  so  far  as  Aristotle  is  concerned. 
Many  a  student  is  barred  from  the  sympathetic  study  of  Aris- 
totle because  the  whole  world  in  which  he  lives  has  put  so  low 
an  estimate  on  Aristotle's  philosophy,  while  for  this  particular 
searcher  for  the  truth  perhaps  Aristotle  is  the  one  leader  whose 
guidance  would  be  salutary. 

But,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  we  cannot 
stem  the  tide  of  modem  progress  even  if  we  would,  and  no 
system  of  philosophy  has  been  benefitted  by  indulging  in  useless 
regrets  or  quarrelling  with  the  course  which  history  has  taken. 
I  believe,  as  I  said  then,  that  common  sense  will  once  more 
have  a  hearing  in  philosophy  and,  when  that  day  comes,  Aris- 
totelianism  will  not  be  ignored. 

And  now,  instead  of  trying  to  sum  up  the  achievements  of 
Aristotle  in  the  various  departments  of  human  endeavor,  let 
me  make  a  somewhat  appaling  supposition.  Let  us  imagine 
that  the  world,  our  world,  was  visited  by  some  overwhelming 
catastrophe,  destructive  not  only  of  our  material  achievements, 
but  also  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  intellectual 
order.  Let  us  imagine  that  all  our  public  monuments,  our 
newspapers,  magazines  and  books  were  destroyed.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  work  of  devastation  was  carried  farther  than  ever 
before,  that  the  destroyer  was  more  ruthless  than  the  Vandal 
or  the  Gk)th,  more  destructive  than  the  Dane,  more  truculently 
opposed  to  all  literature  than  the  Hun  or  the  Ostrogoth.  If, 
now,  you  were  asked  to  select  the  writings  of  one  man,  which 
were  to  be  excepted  from  the  general  catastrophe,  and  handed 
down  to  a  new  generation,  to  the  race  of  conquerors,  by  which 
they  were  to  judge  the  past,  what  writer  would  you  select? 
You  would  not  select  your  favorite  poet;  for  his  works  would 
tell  the  newcomers  nothing  about  history  or  science  or  philoso- 
phy. You  would  not  select  the  historian,  for  a  similar  reason, 
nor  the  scientist  nor  the  philosopher.  You  would,  in  that  imagi- 
nary case,  look  around  for  a  work  more  comprehensive  than  the 
works  of  any  of  these.  You  would,  perhaps,  think  of  some  vast 
encyclopedia,  the  new  Britannica,  for  instance,  and,  you  would 
say:  Let  that  survive;  that  tella  more  about  our  present  civili- 
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zation  than  any  other  work.  There  is  something  in  it  about 
our  literature,  our  science,  our  philosophy,  our  institutions,  our 
history,  and  if  there  is  only  one  work  to  survive  and  tell  the 
conquerors  about  us,  let  that  be  the  work.  But,  your  encyclo- 
pedia is  a  product  of  many  minds,  of  hundreds,  at  least,  each 
of  whom  is  an  expert  in  his  own  line.  The  ancient  world  in  a 
similar  crisis,  could  have  selected  the  works  of  one  man,  and 
that  man  was  Aristotle.  Too  much  of  the  literature  of  the  past 
has  been  lost  to  us,  and  no  one  would  be  so  lacking  in  appreci- 
ation as  to  wish  more  of  it  had  been  lost.  But,  if  more  of  it 
had  perished,  what  one  collection  would  we,  would  the  Greeks 
themselves,  have  wished  to  save?  I  think  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  about  the  answer.  Aristotle's  works  are  the  most 
comprehensive  and  complete  record  of  what  the  Greek  mind 
achieved  in  every  department.  He  did  not  write  poetry  like 
Homer's  nor  prose  like  Plato's.  But,  more  completely  than 
these  or  any  others  of  his  countrymen  he  left  in  his  collection 
of  writings  a  record  of  Greek  achievement  and  a  critical  study 
of  the  spirit  of  Greek  civilization.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  secret 
of  his  extraordinary  influence.  His  mind,  somehow,  recapitu- 
lated all  the  past  of  his  country  and  his  race,  and  this  is  why, 
since  the  links  between  the  present  and  the  past  are  few,  his 
spirit  it  is,  more  than  any  other,  that  binds  the  years  and 
even  the  centuries  together.  His  genius,  in  that  sense,  is 
secular.  In  no  age  and  in  no  country  will  his  voice  be  entirely 
unheard,  and  as  long  as  men  know  how  to  appreciate  overtower- 
ing  genius,  Aristotle  will  not  be  without  some,  at  least,  to 
admire  his  greatness.  The  world  of  thought  may  never  again 
be  obliged  to  rely  on  him  alone,  as  it  did  for  several  centuries, 
but  it  will  never  be  able  to  ignore  what  he  has  done,  and,  let 
us  hope,  it  will  never  again  try  to  forget  what  it  owes  him. 

William  Tubneb. 
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The  Materialistic  Interpretation  of  History  is  the  nam« 
given  to  a  theory  or  philosophy  of  history  according  to  which 
all  the  facts  and  stages  in  the  social  progress  of  mankind  and 
all  existing  or  extinct  social  institutions  are  declared  to  be 
products  of  economic  causes.  The  credit  for  having  origi- 
nated this  theory  belongs  to  Karl  Marx,  the  founder  of  scien- 
tific socialism.  Long  before  the  time  of  Marx,  however, 
scientists  and  philosophers  had  been  seeking  for  some  category 
under  which  the  phenomena  of  history  might  be  placed  or 
some  principle  round  which  they  might  be  grouped.  The 
traditional  transcendental  or  religious  view  of  history  which 
had  prevailed  in  Europe  since  the  time  of  St.  Augustine, 
was  not  seriously  questioned  tmtil  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  many  writers,  especially  Vico  (1668-1744),  the  Founder 
of  Modem  Italian  Philosophy,  and  Montesquieu  (1689-1755) 
insisted  on  the  predominant  influence  of  the  external  world 
on  the  progress  of  human  affairs.  The  first  who  worked  this 
theory  out  philosophically  was  Buckle,  who,  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  History  of  CivUization,  referred  all  progress 
to  the  influence  of  physical  laws  and  geographical  environment, 
asserting,  however,  with  some  reservations,  that  history  is  to 
be  interpreted  through  the  effects  of  climate,  food,  and  soil 
upon  social  environment.' 

In  the  meantime  a  different  tendency  was  observable  in 
Germany,  when  under  the  influence  of  Lessing,  Herder  and 
Kant  an  idealistic  method  of  interpretation  was  introduced 
which  reached  its  culmination  in  Hegel,  by  whom  History 
was  defined  as  the  Process  of  Beason  as  Spirit.*  Both 

*  See  Seligman,  The  Eoonomio  Jnterpretation  of  Bistory,  2nd  Ed.  Cluipi. 
n  and  ni  on  the  subject  of  the  Fhiloaophical  Antecedents  of  the  Theory 
and  its  Genesis  and  Development. 

'Turner,  Bistory  of  Philosophff,  p.  670. 
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these  currents  may  be  said  to  have  united  in  Karl  Marx. 
Marx  was  born  at  Trier  in  1818  and  after  finishing  his 
course  at  the  University  of  Bonn  was  on  the  point  of 
devoting  himself  to  an  academic  career  by  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  University  as  a  Privat-Docent,  when  a  change 
in  the  political  horizon  in  Germany  induced  him  to  take  up 
journalism.  His  journalistic  work  commenced  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Bheinische  Zeitung,  a  paper  founded  in 
Cologne  by  the  young  Hegelian  or  Philosophical  Badical 
Party.  His  writings  exhibited  such  vigor  and  boldness  that 
he  was  appointed  editor  in  1842.  He  held  this  position  for 
a  little  over  a  year,  when  the  paper,  because  of  its  radical 
tone,  was  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Prussian  Ministry.  Prom 
Cologne,  Marx  went  to  Paris,  when  after  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  continue  his  journalistic  labors  as  collaborator  on 
another  paper  the  Deuische-franzdsische  Jahrhiicher,  which 
ceased  publication  after  one  or  two  numbers,  and  on  Vorwdrts 
and  other  radical  organs,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Young- 
Hegelians  and  in  conjunction  with  Frederick  Engels  a  former' 
newspaper  colleague  in  Cologne  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Die  heilige  Familie  directed  especially  against  Bruno  Bauer, 
"  who  had  offended  him  as  Jew,  as  Badical  and  as  journalist" 
In  this  work  which  appeared  in  1845  and  which  was  written 
almost  exclusively  by  Marx,  are  to  be  found,  according  to 
Professor  Seligman,  the  first  incidental  allusions  to  the  doctrine 
of  materialistic  interpretation.  It  was  not  until  two  years 
later  that  he  was  sufSciently  convinced  of  the  force  of  his 
theory  to  explain  it  more  in  detail  and  to  use  it  as  a  means 
to  combat  the  older  socialists.  In  his  Miaere  de  la  philosophie, 
written  in  reply  to  Proudhon's  Philosophe  de  la  miaere,  Marx 
boldly  advanced  the  theory  that  history  must  be  interpreted 
under  the  aspect  of  an  economic  development,  and  that  social 
relations  are  based  on  the  variations  of  productive  forces. 

"  In  changing  the  mode  of  production,"  he  says,  "  mankind 
changes  all  its  social  relations.  The  hand-mill  creates  a  so- 
ciety with  the  feudal  lord;  the  steam  mill  a  society  with  the 
industrial  capitalist.    The  same  men  who  establish  social  re- 
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lations  in  conformity  with  their  material  production  also 
create  principles,  ideas  and  categories  in  conformity  with  their 
social  relations  ...  all  such  ideas  and  categories  are  therefore 
historical  and  transitory  products."  " 

Having  seized  this  view  of  history,  Marx  lost  no  time  in 
giving  it  circulation.  In  the  Manifesto  of  the  Communist 
Party,  which  he  and  Engels  prepared,  and  which  was  adopted 
by  the  General  Congress  of  the  Communist  League  in  London 
in  1847,  and  published  the  following  year,  we  find  a  direct 
application  of  the  principle  to  industrial  problems.  As  ex- 
plained by  Engels,  "  the  Manifesto  assumed  as  its  fundamental 
proposition :  that  in  every  historical  epoch  the  prevailing  mode 
of  economic  production  and  exchange,  and  the  social  organi- 
zation necessarily  following  from  it,  form  the  basis  upon 
which  is  built  up,  and  from  which  alone  can  be  explained, 
the  political  and  intellectual  history  of  that  epoch,  that,  con- 
sequently, the  whole  history  of  mankind  (since  the  dissolution 
of  primitive  tribal  society  holding  land  in  common  ownership) 
has  been  a  history  of  class  struggles,  contests  between  exploiting 
and  exploited,  ruling  and  oppressed  classes:  that  the  history 
of  these  class  struggles  forms  a  series  of  evolution  in  which 
nowadays  a  stage  has  been  reached  where  the  exploited  and 
oppressed  class — the  proletariat — cannot  attain  its  emancipa- 
tion from  the  sway  of  the  exploiting  and  ruling  class — ^the 
bourgeoisie — without  at  the  same  time  and  once  and  for  all, 
emancipating  society  at  large  from  all  exploitation,  oppression, 
class-distinctions  and  class  struggles."  * 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  further  elaboration  and 
development  of  the  theory,  by  which,  under  the  stress  of 
adverse  criticism,  Marx  and  Engels  sought  to  meet  the  argu- 
ments and  objections  of  their  adversaries.  They  made  some 
concessions;  but  the  theory  in  principle  remained  unchanged. 
Engels,  in  letters  written  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  admitted 
that  "  the  actual  form  of  social  organization  is  often  deter- 

•  Quoted  by  Professor  Seligman,  p.  35. 

*  Introduotion  to  Manifesto,  Eng.  Tron.,  p.  7. 
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mined  by  political,  legal,  philosophical  and  religious  theories 
and  conceptions."  '  but  as  he  was  positive  in  asserting  that 
all  these  forces  find  their  basis  in  economic  need,  the  admission 
induced  no  essential  modification  in  the  original  claim. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  any  subsequent  defence  or  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  which  may  be  considered  authoritative. 
What  Marx  vmderstood  by  economic  cause  with  relation  to 
social  life  and  history  is  clearly  expressed  in  one  of  his  letters. 
"We  understand  by  the  economic  relations,  which  we  regard 
as  the  determining  basis  of  the  history  of  society,  the  methods 
by  which  the  members  of  a  given  society  produce  their  means 
of  support  and  exchange  the  products  among  each  other,  so 
far  as  the  division  of  labor  exists.  The  whole  technique  of 
production  and  of  transportation  is  thus  included.  Further- 
morie  this  technique,  according  to  our  view,  determines  the 
methods  of  exchange,  the  distribution  of  products,  and  hence 
after  the  dissolution  of  gentile  society,  the  division  of  society 
into  classes,  the  relations  of  personal  control  and  subjection, 
and  thus  the  existence  of  the  state  of  politics,  of  law,  etc.  .  .  . 
Although  technique  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  condition  of 
science,  it  is  still  more  true  that  science  depends  on  the  con- 
ditions and  need  of  technique.  A  technical  want  felt  by 
society  is  more  of  an  impetus  to  science  than  ten  universities."  • 

Understanding,  then,  by  the  economic  factors,  all  the  forces 
that  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  man's  effort  to 
sustain  life,  and,  assuming  that  the  "history  of  mankind  is 
the  history  of  mankind  in  society,"  we  may  accept  as  a  suc- 
cinct, though  conservative  statement  of  what  the  economic 
interpretation  of  History  means,  that  of  Professor  Seligman: 
"  The  existence  of  man,"  he  says,  "  depends  upon  his  ability 
to  sustain  himself:  the  economic  life  is  therefore  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  all  life.  Since  human  life,  however,  is 
the  life  of  man  in  society,  individual  existence  moves  within 
the  framework  of  the  social  structure  and  is  modified  by  it. 
What  the  conditions  of  maintenance  are  to  the  individual, 

'Seligman,  loo.  oit.,  p.  63. 
'Quoted  by  Seligman,  p.  69. 
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the  similar  relations  of  production  and  consumption  are  to 
the  community.  To  economic  causes,  therefore,  must  be  traced 
in  last  instance  those  transformations  in  the  structure  of 
society  which  themselves  condition  the  relations  of  social  classes 
and  the  various  manifestations  of  social  life."  ^ 

How  the  various  factors  which  enter  into  the  human  struggle 
for  existence  have  modified  the  form  of  society  at  different 
epochs  and  in  different  localities  according  to  the  defenders 
of  this  Philosophy  of  History  is  clear  from  their  theory  of 
social  evolution.  It  is  assumed,  especially  by  the  later  ad- 
vocates of  the  economic  theory,  who  have  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  biological  evolution,  that  there  was  a  time  when  men  lived 
in  a  condition  little  better  than  that  of  the  brutes,  with  no 
morals,  no  science,  with  merely  the  rudiments  of  speech,  and 
consequently  with  no  social  organization.  All  the  means  of 
subsistence  were  in  common,  or  rather,  life  depended  on  the 
physical  strength  and  skill  of  the  individual.  This  condition 
represents  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  lowest  form. 
Through  experience  these  primitive  human  beings  discovered 
that  co-operation  was  advantageous,  and  from  the  same  physical 
need  for  the  means  of  subsistence  they  formed  groups,  held 
together  by  different  ties.  Society  in  this  inchoate  and  rough 
form  has  no  other  end  than  the  prraervation  and  conservation 
of  life.  This  character  and  purpose  according  to  Marx  and 
his  followers  it  has  never  lost.  "  The  final  causes  of  all  social 
changes,"  says  Engels,  "  are  to  be  sought  not  in  men's  brains, 
not  in  man's  better  insight  into  eternal  truth  and  justice, 
but  in  changes  in  the  modes  of  production  and  exchange. 
They  are  all  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  philosophy,  but  in  the 
economics  of  each  particular  period." 

Proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  that  groups  were  formed  in 
the  manner  indicated,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  subject  to 
two  sets  of  influences,  to  which  are  attributed  all  the  changes 
in  life  and  thought  which  make  up  what  is  called  progress. 
One  set  of  influences,  affecting  all  the  members  of  this  group 

'Tfce  Economic  Interpretation  of  History,  p.  3. 
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alike,  arose  from  physical  environment,  climate,  soil,  food 
and  clothing,  and  produced  what  are  called  racial  character- 
istics. Thus,  as  Professor  Patten  expounds  one  phase  of  the 
theory,  "  a  people  who  live  on  barley,  whose  fuel  and  timber 
come  from  pine  forests,  whose  transportation  depends  on  cattle, 
and  who  fight  with  spears,  have  little  use  for  fine  sensory 
distinctions,  and  still  less  for  the  analytic  faculties  and  logical 
powers.  .  .  .  Men  reared  in  such  an  environment  have  an 
overflow  of  energy  and  activity.  Their  activity  usually  takes 
the  form  of  war  and  conquest,  through  which  the  motor  powers 
are  developed  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  sides  of  national 
character."  ® 

The  other  set  of  influences,  operative  within  the  group 
itself,  arises  from  the  struggle  between  man  and  man  for 
the  means  of  subsistence.  To  the  various  manifestations  of 
this  economic  struggle  are  traced  the  different  kinds  of  social 
institutions,  which  are  classified  as  economic,  aesthetic,  moral 
and  religious.  "  Each  nation,"  says  Professor  Patten,  "  rose 
out  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  its  environment,  developed 
groups  of  ideas  in  each  of  the  four  fields,  and  then  through 
contact  with  other  civilizations  received  ideas  from  them  which 
were  blended  with  those  acquired  in  its  own  history."  * 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  theory  of  life  and  history, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  the  most  profound  and  far-reaching 
questions  that  can  occupy  the  thoughts  of  men,  has  not  gone 
unchallenged.  Many  objections  have  been  brought  against  it 
which  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  enumerate.  First,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  theory  of  Economic  Interpre- 
tation rests  on  the  logical  error  of  confounding  a  conditio 
sine  qua  nan  with  an  efficient  cause,  and  hence,  that  its 
defenders  are  guilty  of  asserting,  that — ^because  food,  drink, 
clothing  and  shelter  are  necessary  for  men  in  order  that  he 
may  exercise  his  faculties  and  his  social  capabilities,  that  he 
may  think  and  plan,  and  play  politics  and  paint  and  write 

'The  Development  of  Bnglith  Thought.   A  Study  in  the  Eoonomic 
Interpretation  of  Eistory,  p.  6. 
'Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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poetry, — the  cause  of  all  these  various  activities  is  to  be 
found  in  what  he  eats  and  drinks,  in  his  clothing  and  his 
habitation.  Another  objection  arises  from  the  erroneous 
method  followed  by  the  defenders  of  the  theory,  who,  exag- 
gerating the  organic  character  of  society,  and  forgetting  that 
it  is  an  organism  only  by  analogy,  attribute  to  it  aU  the 
organic  characteristics,  or  as  Mr.  Gilbert  E.  Chesterton  has 
pithily  expressed  it,  of  arguing  that  "  because  man  is  a  biped 
fifty  men  are  a  centipede." 

A  third  objection  is  that  the  theory  of  Economic  Interpre- 
tation is  deterministic,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
free  will.  A  general  discussion  of  the  merits  of  economic 
determinism  is  not  possible  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
appeal  to  the  general  consciousness  of  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility to  show  that  the  character  of  the  social  organisation 
does  not  rob  a  man  of  this  prerogative.  Closely  connected 
with  this  objection  is  the  obvious  failure  in  the  theory  of 
Economic  Interpretation  sufficiently  to  account  for  the  part 
played  by  great  men  in  history.  "  If  anything  is  humanly 
certain  it  is  that  the  great  man's  society,  properly  so  called, 
does  not  make  him  before  he  can  remake  it. — Can  it  be  that 
the  convergence  of  Sociological  pressures  so  impinged  on  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon about  the  26th  of  April,  1564,  that  a  W. 
Shakespeare,  with  all  his  mental  peculiarities,  had  to  be  bom 
there — as  the  pressure  of  water  outside  a  certain  boat  will 
cause  a  stream  of  a  certain  form  to  ooze  into  a  particular 
leak?  And  if  the  aforesaid  W.  Shakespeare  had  died  of 
cholera  infantum,  would  another  mother  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  have  engendered  a  duplicate  copy  of  him,  to  restore  the 
sociologic  equilibrium, — ^just  as  the  stream  of  water  will  re- 
apear,  no  matter  how  often  you  pass  a  sponge  over  the  leak, 
80  long  as  the  outside  level  remains  unchanged?  Or  might 
the  substitute  arise  at  Stratford-atte-Bowe  ?  " 

Many  other  objections  have  been  brought  against  the  theory, 
such  as:  that  it  assumes  the  operation  of  historical  laws,  the 

"  W.  James,  The  WiU  to  Believe,  p.  23S. 
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existence  of  which  has  not  been  proven ;  that  it  fails  to  account 
for  progress  or  degeneration  among  nations;  that  it  entirely 
neglects  the  ethical  and  spiritual  forces  in  history;  and  that 
its  adoption  as  an  actual  determining  factor  in  life  would 
result  in  absurdities  and  confusion. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  however,  the  Theory  of 
Economic  Interpretation  of  History  has  had  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  historiography  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  the  hands  of  some  writers  it  has  been  a  means  of 
unravelling  the  complicated  movements  of  whole  epochs,  or  has 
afforded  grounds  to  explain  the  existence  and  nature  of  social 
institutions:  others  have  been  influenced  less  strongly;  but  in 
discussing  historical  matters,  they  do  not  fail  to  make  due 
allowance  for  the  play  and  interplay  of  social  and  economic 
forces.  The  most  important  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  working  of  economic  forces  in  history  was  perhaps  the 
work  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan  on  Ancient  Society,  in  which  trac- 
ing the  evolution  of  Society  through  the  different  stages  of 
the  horde,  the  clan,  the  family  and  the  state,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  economic  importance  of  the  change  from  the  Matri- 
archate  to  the  Patriarchate.*'  Other  writers  have  pursued 
the  same  or  allied  themes,  such  as  Grosse  developed  in 
economic  conditions.  Ferrero  in  his  "  Greatness  and  Decline 
of  Rome,"  has  given  a  popular  exposition  of  how  this  theory 
can  be  applied  to  a  higher  form  of  civilization,  and  Prutz  and 
Kautsky  have  dealt  with  the  Crusades  and  the  Reformation 
as  manifestations  of  economic  antagonism.  Pohlmann  ^* 
finds  in  the  economic  condition  of  Greece  the  basis  of  its 

"Professor  Patten  thinks  he  has  found  the  solution  of  this  difficulty. 
He  proposes  to  "  use  the  economic  interpretation  of  history  to  explain 
the  degenerate  tendencies  in  civilization,  and  then  to  employ  social  p^- 
chology  to  set  forth  the  opposing  forces  of  regeneration."  The  Sooicil 
Basis  of  Religion.    Preface,  p.  v. 

"L.  H.  Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  New  York,  1877.  On  the  importance 
of  Morgan's  'work  see  Bemheim,  Lehrbuch  der  hiatoriaehen  Methods  und 
der  Oesehichtsphilotophie.    (4th  ed.,  p.  672). 

"Die  Formen  der  Familie  und  Formen  der  Wirtschaft,  1896. 

"  Oeschichte  dee  antiken  Kommunismiu  und  SoeicUiemtts. 
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political  constitution,  and  even  Greek  Philosophy  has  been 
explained  as  an  outcome  of  social  conditions.^''  Professor 
Patten  traces  to  economic  causes  the  development  of  English 
thought,  and  in  a  recent  work  has  propounded  the  theory  that 
Religion  has  a  social  basis.**  As  viewed  by  Professor  Patten 
"  religion  is  a  natural  movement  based  on  social  feeling,  and 
focused  by  external  conditions.  It  is  an  expression  of  a  re- 
action against  conflict,  degeneration  and  depravity."  "  In 
fact  not  only  religion,  but  the  moral  code  and  conscience  or 
the  ability  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  have  been 
described  as  historical  products  of  social  forces. 

The  most  striking  attempt,  however,  to  carry  the  theory  to 
its  fullest  logical  conclusion  was  that  in  which  it  was  sought 
to  find  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  in  eco- 
nomic facts  alone.  The  first  who  applied  the  materialistic 
theory  of  history  to  Christianity  was  Engels.**  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Kautsky,  the  editor  of  the  socialistic  organ,  Die  Neue 
Zeit,  who  in  1885  devoted  several  articles  to  expound  the 
same  views.  The  subject  was  subsequently  dealt  with  by  Engels 
and  Schmidt  in  divers  contributions  to  the  same  publication, 
and  by  Kautsky  in  his  work,  "  Forerunners  of  the  Newer 
Socialism."  The  thought  which  all  these  writers  strove  to 
accentuate,  namely  that  Christianity  was  primarily  an  econ- 
omic movement  arising  out  of  social  unrest,  has  entered  into 
the  very  fibre  of  modem  socialistic  literature,  though  as  a 
general  rule  no  special  pains  are  taken  by  most  of  the  writers 
who  make  this  assumption  to  prove  its  accuracy.  Kautsky, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  preeminently  the  historian  of  the 
socialistic  party  in  Germany,  has  made  a  fresh  presentation 
of  the  subject  in  a  work  on  the  origin  of  Christianity  which 
appeared  las*  year.*"    This  contains  what  may  reasonably  be 

"Eleutheropoulos,   WirUehaft  und  PhUosophie,  1900. 
"The  Bocial  BmHs  of  Religion,  1911. 
"Ibid.,  p.  101. 

Bruso  Bauer  und  das  Urchrigtentum  "  in  the  ZUrioker  Botiaidemoent. 
1882  (nos.  19,  20). 
"  Vorlaufer  dea  neueren  Soziaiiamus,  2te  Auflage,  Stuttgart,  1909. 
"Der  Ursprung  dea  Chriatentuma.  Stuttgart,  1910. 
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regarded  as  the  final  result  of  about  thirty  years  of  effort  to 
apply  to  Christianity  the  prlaciples  of  the  materialistic  Phi- 
losophy of  History. 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  work  Kautsky  confesses  that  he 
can  make  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  specialist  in  the  field 
of  early  church  history,  and  bases  his  competence  to  speak  on 
the  subject  on  the  fact  that  his  life  has  been  passed  in  the 
study  of  social  problems.  The  experience  he  received  through 
participating  in  the  class  struggles  of  the  proletariat,  gives 
him,  he  considers,  an  insight  into  the  real  character  of  Christi- 
anity v/hich  can  never  be  attained  by  the  student  of  Theology 
or  the  History  of  Religion.  True  to  the  spirit  of  his  phi- 
losophy and  the  principles  of  his  school,  he  assumes  as  the 
fundamental  idea  of  his  work  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  Person  or  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  order 
to  explain  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Christianity,  he  asserts,  was,  in  the  beginning,  nothing  but  a 
movement  among  the  proletariat,  which  originated  in  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  time,  and  which  aimed  primarily  and 
solely  at  social  reform. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  assertions  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  state,that  Kautsky  derived  his  opinions  and  his  argu- 
ments from  Bauer  and  the  representatives  of  the  extinct  school 
of  Tiibingen  critics.  To  support  his  contention  that  Christ 
never  lived,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  disciiss  the  pagan  writers 
Tacitus,  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius,  in  whose  works  refer- 
ences are  fotmd  to  Christianity  and  the  Christians,  and  while 
not  actually  committing  himself  to  the  statement  that  all  the 
passages  in  these  authors  are  fabrications,  he  says  that  their 
genuineness  is  far  from  being  established,  and  that  even  ad- 
mitting that  they  are  genuine,  they  contain  no  evidence  that 
J esus  ever  lived,  for  they  do  not  speak  of  Him  but  of  Christus, 
which  after  all  is  nothing  but  the  Greek  translation  of  Messias. 
Kautsky  neglects  to  speak  of  the  testimony  of  Pliny  the 
Younger,  whose  writings  ante-date  those  of  either  Tacitus  or 
Suetonius,  and  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  if  Jesus 
had  ever  lived  these  authors  or  the  contemporary  Jewish 
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writers  would  not  have  failed  to  speak  of  Him.  The  question 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  passages  in  these  pagan  authors 
referred  to  by  Kautsky,  is  one  which  has  received  sudi  a 
thorough  sifting  at  the  hands  of  competent  critics,  that  it 
seems  disingenuous,  to  say  the  least,  in  view  of  the  unanimity 
which  prevails  regarding  their  genuineness  among  those  who 
have  specially  studied  the  matter,  to  reopen  the  discussion  or 
to  hint  at  their  spuriousness,  without  advancing  a  shred  of 
new  evidence  or  without  having  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  old. 

The  argument  from  silence  is  not  necessarily  a  reliable  one 
in  the  eyes  of  the  historian,  and  in  the  present  instance  it  is 
not  only  not  pertinent  but  valueless.  In  Josephtis  there  can 
be  found  statements  which  are  applicable  to  nothing  else  in 
contemporary  Jewish  history  but  the  beginnings  of  Christi- 
anity, and  in  the  case  of  the  other  authors,  Jewish  as  well  as 
pagan,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  have  gone  outside 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  their  works  to  speak  of  Christ  or 
His  teaching,  because  even  if  they  knew  Him  they  were  not 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  His  doctrines,  and 
unconverted  as  they  were,  He  was  to  them  merely  an  in- 
significant prophet  in  a  remote  province  of  the  vast  Soman 
Empire.'^  In  dealing  with  the  Christian  sources  for  the  Life 
of  Christ  Kautsky  adopts  a  Bourbon  attitude  of  learning  noth- 
ing and  forgetting  nothing,  that  could  hardly  be  looked  for  in 
a  progressive  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  proletariat.  He 
asserts  that  he  is  unable  to  convince  himself  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  New  Testament  documents,  that  he  regards  them 
as  utterly  devoid  of  value  as  historical  sources,  that  they  origi- 
nated as  party  pamphlets  to  convince  the  unthinking  and 

"An  excellent  presentation  of  the  case  against  Kautsky  and  the  de- 
fenders of  the  economic  view  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  may  be  found 
in  Herman  Kehler,  Sozialistische  Irrlehren  von  der  EnUtehwig  des  Ckrii- 
tentuma  und  ihre  Widerlegung,  Leipzig,  1890,  to  whom  the  author  of 
the  present  article  wishes  to  acknowledge  bis  indebtedness.  The  subject 
is  also  dealt  with  by  Schaub,  Die  Eigentumalehre  nacK  Thomas  con  Aqui* 
und  dem  modemen  Sonialiatwa,  mit  besonderer  Berflcksichtiguilg  der  bei- 
derseitigen  Weltauschauungen.   Freiburg,  1898. 
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unsuspecting  populace  and  that  their  authors  escaped  detection 
through  the  general  credulity  of  the  public  and  the  universal 
thirst  for  the  sensational.  One  of  the  few  survivors  of  the 
radicals  who  drew  inspiration  from  the  works  of  Baur  and 
Strauss  half-a-century  ago,  Kautsky  can  find  none  among  the 
more  recent  authors  to  give  him  comfort  except  Pfleiderer. 
He  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  all  the  present  day  critics 
of  the  New  Testament  in  clinging  to  the  old  theories  regarding 
the  late  origin  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  He  admits 
that  Mark's  Gospel  was  written  sometime  shortly  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  describes  it  as  the  result  of  half-a-century 
of  legend  building.  The  other  gospels  were  from  a  later  date, 
that  of  John  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  All 
the  rest  of  the  early  Christian  literature  he  considers  to  be 
unquestionably  spurious  in  the  sense  that  it  was  written  at 
a  date  much  later  than  that  claimed  by  the  documents  them- 
selves, and  by  persons  other  than  the  reputed  authors. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  how  to  answer  such  Eip-van-Winkle 
views  as  these.  Had  Kautsky  not  buried  himself  in  the  affairs 
of  the  proletariat  for  forty  years  and  had  he  any  knowledge 
of  what  was  being  accomplished  in  the  meantime,  he  might 
have  known  that  the  world  of  Biblical  research  has  been 
peopled  with  eager  investigators,  and  that  such  men  as  Theodor 
Keim,  Eduard  Beuss,  Carl  Holstein,  Carl  Hase,  Weiszacker, 
Heinrich  Holtzman,  Bemhard  Weiss,  Adolf  Hilgenfeld,  Theo- 
dor Zahn,  Adolf  Hamack,  Lightfoot,  Fimk,  Westcott  and  hosts 
of  others,  orthodox  and  rationalistic,  had  devoted  themselves 
to  the  solution  of  problems  which  he  handles  so  lightly,  that 
their  conclusions  are  in  opposition  to  his,  that  he  speaks  a 
langtiage  which  has  grown  old  in  the  field  of  New  Testament 
study  and  that  he  defends  theories  which  are  now  mentioned 
only  to  cause  a  smile.  He  might  have  known  that  even  the 
most  radical  of  modem  critics  will  not  set  the  date  of  Mark 
later  than  the  year  70 ;  of  Matthew  later  than  75 ;  of  Luke's 
gospel  and  Acts,  later  than  90,  and  of  John  scarcely  later  than 
the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  might  further  have  known 
that  in  all  cases  the  usually  accepted  date  is  much  earlier. 
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This  ia  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  regarding 
the  chronology  of  the  New  Testament  documents  and  of  early 
Christian  literature.  The  same  necessity  which  presented  it- 
self to  the  authors  whom  Kautsky  follows  of  denying  the 
historicity  of  an  entire  literature  in  order  to  destroy  the 
historic  character  of  the  gospels  and  the  historic  Person  of 
Christ,  still  exists.  In  order  to  remove  the  gospels  and  the 
epistles  from  the  category  of  genuine  and  trustworthy  histori- 
cal sources  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  prove  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  few  scattered  passages  in  pagan  writers,  but  to 
remove  from  the  field  the  copious  fimd  of  literature  which 
came  from  the  pens  of  Christian  authors  in  the  first  and 
second  century.  The  writings  of  Clement  and  Papias,  of 
Ignatius,  of  Polycarp,  of  Irenaeus,  of  Justin  and  many  others 
must  be  proved  to  be  forgeries  before  the  reliability  of  the 
New  Testament  can  be  assailed.  These  are  the  outworks. 
While  they  stand  the  citadel  is  impregnable.  If  modem  his- 
torical criticism  has  any  achievement  to  its  credit,  it  is  that 
of  having  established  upon  a  secure  footing  the  character  and 
genuineness  of  the  writings  of  these  early  Christian  authors. 
The  problems  regarding  early  Christian  historyhavevery largely 
ceased  to  be  of  a  critical  nature.  The  materials  are  ready  for 
the  investigator,  their  trustworthiness  and  genuineness  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  erudition  and  zeal  of  the  scholars,  who  won 
concession  after  concession  from  their  opponents,  until  the 
documents,  witnessing  to  the  earliest  records  of  Christianity, 
are  no  more  assailed  in  critical  circles. 

Here,  of  course,  it  would  be  perfectly  jtistifiable  to  take 
leave  of  Kautsky  and  the  other  upholders  of  the  Materialistic 
Interpretation  of  History  as  applied  to  early  Christianity  and 
its  Founder.  If  they  choose  to  follow  the  methods  of  the  old 
Boman  tyrants  who  knocked  the  heads  off  the  statues  of  their 
murdered  predecessors  and  substituted  graven  images  of  them- 
selves, relying  on  the  terror  and  self-interest  of  the  mob  to 
see  in  them  the  unimpaired  work  of  the  original  artist,  they 
can  hardly  expect  that  the  intelligence  of  the  modem  world 
or  even  the  desire  for  social  reorganization  can  endure  such 
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fetters.  Modem  scholarship  has  gone  on  record  for  certain 
well-defined  facts  regarding  the  life  and  Personality  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  and  the  theory,  whatever  it  may  he, 
either  of  Theology  or  history,  which  attempts  to  gain  recog- 
nition must  be  made  to  fit  the  facts,  not  the  facts  the  theory. 
If  the  doctrine  of  the  Materialistic  Interpretation  of  History 
can  be  made  applicable  to  the  origin  of  Christianity,  only  by 
denying  the  historic  reality  of  the  Person  of  Christ  and  re- 
fusing to  take  into  account  His  life  and  His  works,  then 
either  the  theory  falls  or  the  students  and  scholars  of  half-a- 
century  have  worked  in  vain. 

The  other  phase  of  the  question,  viz.,  that  Christianity 
originated  as  the  result  of  economic  needs  and  that  in  essence 
it  was  primarily  an  economic  movement  is  much  too  elaborate 
to  permit  of  detailed  examination.  At  the  outset,  however, 
we  are  confronted  by  a  strange  and  inexplicable  contradiction. 
All  the  defenders  of  the  Materialistic  Philosophy  are  unani- 
mous in  rejecting  the  gospels  as  sources  for  the  Life  of  Christ, 
but  by  a  strange  inconsistency  the  same  documents  are  accepted 
without  question  or  explanation  as  affording  valid  evidence 
for  the  early  history  of  Christianity  when  it  is  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  conununistic  movement.  In  fact  the  most  pro- 
nounced advocates  of  the  system  not  only  accept  these  docu- 
ments as  trustworthy  when  they  are  to  be  used  as  sources  for 
a  supposed  communistic  revolt,  but  they  quote  with  approval 
as  containing  the  very  essence  of  communistic  teaching,  the 
words  of  Christ  to  the  Rich  Yoimg  Man,  Matt,  xrx,  21, 
"  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go,  sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to 
the  poor." 

Passing  over,  then,  the  imquestionable  inconsistency  of  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  same  documents  are  alternately  accepted 
and  rejected,  we  find  that  in  order  to  explain  the  origin  of 
Chrisjtianity  on  purely  natural  grounds,  or  to  find  a  means 
by  which  economic  need  might  be  substituted  for  the  Person 
of  Christ  and  His  religious  teaching,  the  defenders  of  the 
Materialistic  Interpretation  of  History  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  showing  that  the  economic  conditions  at  a  certain  period 
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in  the  history  of  mankind  were  such  as  to  call  for  refonn,  and 
that  the  movement  known  as  Christianity  was  the  expedient 
adopted  by  certain  of  the  proletariat  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  pressure  of  economic  burdens.  In  other  words  that  all 
the  elements  which  went  to  make  up  Christianity  were  pre- 
existent  in  the  life  or  thought  of  the  people,  and  that  by  a 
convergence  of  economic  factors  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
these  elements  were  synthesized  and  found  expression  as  a 
communistic  movement  for  social  reform  to  which  the  name 
Christianity  has  been  applied  Two  distinct  streams  of  influ- 
ence, it  is  said,  contributed  to  the  new  movement,  one  origi- 
nating in  Bome,  the  other  in  Judea. 

In  Rome  the  causes  which  led  to  the  proletariat  eflFort  for 
betterment,  are,  according  to  these  writers,  classed,  either  as 
social,  political  or  intellectual.  To  these  three  sources  it  is 
claimed,  can  be  traced  all  the  elements  which  are  afterwards 
found  in  the  Christian  communist  movement.  The  social  con- 
dition according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  described  can  be 
summed  up  as  universal  servitude;  the  political  as  class  domi- 
nation upheld  by  absolutism  and  characterized  by  oppression 
and  extortion;  the  intellectual  as  chaotic,  as  shown  in  the 
general  credulity,  the  growing  spirit  of  humanity,  and  in  the 
religious  upheaval  tending  towards  monotheism  and  interna- 
tionalism. Here,  it  is  represented,  were  all  the  elements,  ready 
and  suitable  and  needing  only  some  skillful  hand  or  perhaps 
a  little  additional  pressure  from  the  economic  screws  to  be 
converted  into  Christianity.  It  would  be  interesting  to  foUow 
the  picture  which  the  experts  in  the  social  sciences  have  painted 
of  the  economic  conditions  in  Rome  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Empire,  to  learn  in  the  language  of  the  present  as  Ferrero 
has  taught,  what  the  actual  conditions  were,  of  the  bad  poli- 
tical bosses,  the  corrupt  political  rings,  the  capitalists  and  so 
forth,  but  all  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Christian  religion  did  not  originate  in  Rome, 
it  was  not  preached  by  the  sorely  tried  Roman  proletariat, 
and  even  when  they  learned  of  it  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
taken  to  its  practices  or  its  doctrines  very  eagerly.  Why, 
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then,  speak  of  their  miserable  condition,  of  the  cruelties 
of  slave  owners,  of  the  vices  of  slavery,  the  destruction 
of  free  working  classes,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  origin 
of  Christianity  when  Christianity  did  not  arise  in  the  place 
where  these  conditions  prevailed,  nor  among  the  people  who 
fostered  them.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Christianity 
was  first  preached  in  Palestine,  the  first  Christian  community 
was  in  Jerusalem,  and  Christian  doctrines  were  carried  by 
the  Jews  from  Palestine  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  order  to  show  that  Christianity  was  in  the  beginning  a 
movement  for  social  reform,  and  that  it  was  a  protest  of  the 
masses  against  the  grinding  conditions  under  which  they  lived, 
it  would  seem  more  reasonable  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  place 
where  it  might  have  originated  but  to  study  in  detail  all  the 
places  where  it  first  appeared,  to  find  out  what  class  of  people 
it  attracted  and  above  all  to  determine  exactly  what  it  was  that 
attracted  them.  In  r^ard  to  this  latter  point,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  Christian  records,  if  there  is  any  continuity,  anything 
organic  in  Christian  doctrine,  it  is  certain  that  the  members 
of  the  Christian  commimities  were  drawn  together,  through  a 
common  faith  in  Christ  as  the  God  made  Man,  as  the  Redeemer 
who  had  atoned  for  their  sins,  and  through  Whom  they  might 
hope  for  eternal  salvation.  All  the  facts  we  possess  concerning 
the  early  missionary  efforts  of  the  Christians  fail  to  reveal 
a  single  shred  of  evidence  to  prove  that  churches  or  congrega- 
tions were  organized  with  the  purpose  of  relieving  economic 
needs  or  of  improving  social  conditions. 

To  go  a  little  more  into  detail,  the  very  places  in  which 
the  Christian  religion  first  took  root,  were  precisely  those 
portions  of  the  Boman  Empire  where  economic  conditions 
were  best.  Syria  which  received  Christianity  directly  from 
Jerusalem,  became  the  second  cradle  of  evangelization,  and 
on  the  authority  of  Mommsen  we  have  the  assurance  that 
"  the  brilliant  aspect  of  the  conditions  of  Syria  was  the  eco- 
nomic one."    "  In  no  city  of  antiquity  was  the  enjoyment  of 

"Provineea  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  n,  p.  148  (Eng.  tram.). 
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life  so  much  the  main  thing,  and  its  duties  so  incidental  as  in 
Antioch  upon  Daphne."  And  yet  it  was  among  the  citizens 
of  this  city  of  pleasure  by  the  Orontes  that  the  followers 
of  Christ  were  first  called  Christians.  So  well  established 
was  the  prosperity  of  Antioch  that  the  wars  and  conquests  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries  do  not  seem  to  have  interfered 
with  the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants  to  any  considerable  extent. 
In  the  time  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  when  the  Christians  in 
Antioch  numbered  about  one  himdred  thousand,  ^*  a  tenth  part 
were  rich,  a  tenth  part  were  of  the  poor  that  have  nothing 
at  all,  and  the  rest  of  the  middle  class."  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  in  the  flourishing  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  St.  Paul  preached,  in  Corinth,  in  Ephesus,  in  Laodicea, 
etc.,  the  people  felt  the  stress  of  grinding  poverty  or  oppression. 
Speaking  of  Asia  Minor  Mommsen  says  "  Of  this  happiness 
of  life  there  was  abundance  in  Asia  Minor  under  the  Roman 
imperial  government.  '  No  province  of  them  all,'  says  an 
author  living  in  Smyrna  under  the  Antonines,  '  has  so  many 
towns  to  show  as  ours,  and  none  such  towns  as  our  largest. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  a  charming  coimtry,  a  favorable 
climate,  varied  products,  a  position  in  the  centre  of  the  Em- 
pire, a  girdle  of  peaceful  people,  all  round  good  order,  rarity 
of  crime,  gentle  treatment  of  slaves,  consideration  and  good- 
will from  the  rulers.' "  "  So  too  in  other  places,  in  Egypt, 
Africa  and  Gaul  where  the  same  level  of  pagan  contentment 
with  material  things  prevailed,  Christianity  was  received,  not 
as  a  means  of  alleviating  economic  needs,  but  as  a  response 
to  the  spiritual  cravings  of  human  nature.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably true  that  there  was  much  ^oom  for  improvement  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  populace  in  the  time  of  Augustas 
were  compelled  to  pass  their  lives;  but  it  does  the  Plebs  of 
Home  and  the  Eoman  Empire  too  much  honor  to  give  them 
credit  for  having  judged  their  conditions  by  standards  of  life 

'Ibid.,  p.  140. 
**  Bom.  in  Matt.,  lxxxt,  4. 
"lUd.,  LXVI,  3. 
"Ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  384. 
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which  have  grown  up  since  then.  Their  condition  was  de- 
plorable because  of  its  moral  baseness,  and  its  lack  of  a  serious 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  existence,  and  consequently  any 
opinion  regarding  their  desire  for  change  must  be  based  on 
the  point  of  view  they  possessed  respecting  life  and  its  oppor- 
tunities. On  this  point  other  historians  do  not  judge  the 
aspiring  proletariat  so  favorably  as  do  Kautsky  and  his  col- 
leagues. "  We  need  not  waste  much  compassion  upon  the 
life  of  the  Boman  working  class,"  says  Tucker.'"'  "  It  is  true 
that  there  was  then  no  doctrine  of  the  '  dignity  of  labor,'  but, 
that  there  was  a  reasonable  pride  taken  in  a  trade  reputably 
maintained,  is  seen  from  the  frequent  appearance  of  its  toolB 
upon  a  tombstone.  In  respect  of  the  mere  enjoyment  of  life,  the 
laborers  of  the  Eoman  world  were,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  tole- 
rably happy.  They  had  abundant  holidays,  mostly  of  religious 
origin;  but  like  our  own  so  frequently  added  to,  and  so  far 
diverted  from  religious  thoughts,  that  they  were  more  marked 
by  jollity  and  sport  than  by  any  solemnity  of  spirit." 

On  the  other  hand  the  people  who  formed  the  first  Christian 
communities  were  not  beggars,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
discontented  with  their  station  in  life.  They  were  working- 
men  who  plied  their  trades  with  success,  and  who  were  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  their  well-to-do  neighbors.  From  the  time 
the  earliest  Christian  communities  were  organised  in  the  East, 
there  were  men  and  women  in  them  who  had  wealth  and 
station,  and  yet,  at  no  time  was  their  right  to  call  themselves 
Christians  questioned  in  any  way,  nor  were  they  required,  as 
a  condition  of  membership,  to  abandon  their  possessions. 

The  most  convincing  proof,  however,  that  Christianity  did 
not  originate  as  an  economic  movement  among  the  masses  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  were  so  slow  to  receive  it.  There 
were  unquestionably  thousands  of  unfortunates  in  Borne  and 
elsewhere  whose  condition  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme  and 
who  would  gladly  have  accepted  relief  from  any  quarter.  If 
Christianity  was  the  reply  which  their  oppression  had  formed  in 

"Life  in  the  Roman  World  of  Nero  and  8t.  Paul,  p.  883. 
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answer  to  the  universal  demand  for  relief  and  betterment,  why 
did  they  not  accept  what  they  themselves  had  called  into  being  ? 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  city 
of  Kome  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  Was  about  30,000, 
which,  if  the  entire  number  of  inhabitants  is  placed  at  900,000, 
would  amount  to  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  entire  popidation 
or  between  three  and  five  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  city.*' 
This  brings  up  a  problem  which  the  upholders  of  the  eco- 
nomic view  of  history  will  find  hard  to  solve.  They  assume 
that  the  multitude,  through  the  pressure  of  economic  necessity, 
turned  to  a  scheme  of  life  which  promised  them  relief  aai 
yet  after  two  centuries  of  propaganda  in  the  very  place  where 
the  need  for  reform  was  most  urgent,  the  very  persons  to 
whom  the  scheme  owed  its  existence  stood  aloof  from  it 
Economic  interpretation  has  no  answer  to  this  riddle.  The 
facts  are,  that  in  Bome,  which  it  is  assumed,  was  distinctively 
the  church  of  the  proletariat,  there  were  from  the  beginning 
Christians  of  all  classes  and  what  is  more  confusing  still 
the  Church  in  Bome  was  not  in  the  begiiming  drawn  from 
the  houseless  and  poverty  stricken  Bomans  but  principally 
from  the  Greeks  and  converted  Jews.  From  that  nucleus  there 
was  formed  the  flourishing  Church  of  later  days  which  num- 
bered among  its  members  representatives  of  the  oldest  patrician 
families,  senators,  philosophers  and  consuls.  If  the  great  mass 
of  the  proletariat  did  not  join  the  Christian  community  it 
was  because  their  desires  and  aspirations  were  not  such  as 
would  induce  them  to  practise  the  life  of  renunciation,  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  of  humble  submission  to  the  ills  and  inconveni- 
ences of  life  which  Christian  faith  demanded.  Thus  it  is 
clear  that  Christianity  did  not  originate  among  the  discon- 
tented masses  in  the  Boman  Empire,  it  came  to  them  from  the 
Jewish  capital  and  was  first  preached  by  Jews,  it  did  not  gain 
its  first  adherents  exclusively  from  among  the  proletariat  to 
whom  it  penetrated  generally  only  after  the  time  when,  on 

"This  ia  figure  arriyed  at  by  Harnack  after  examining  the  opiniona 
of  Kenan,  Friedlftnder,  DSUinger,  etc.  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Ohristi' 
anitjf,  ToL  n,  p.  248  (Eng.  trana.). 
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the  confession  of  the  upholders  of  the  materialistic  theory, 
it  had  lost  all  semhlance  of  an  economic  movement.  The  other 
contention  that  Christianity  in  the  beginning  was  essentially 
communistic  in  character  is  equally  erroneous  and  misleading. 
The  evidences  of  this  communistic  tendency,  it  is  asserted, 
can  be  found  in  the  class  hatred  which  it  fostered  and  in 
the  destruction  of  family  ties  and  the  contempt  for  work 
which  it  engendered.  How  far  this  is  from  historic  reality 
is  clear  from  the  entire  course  of  Christian  development. 
There  is  not  a  single  fact  in  early  Christian  history  which 
would  tend  to  show  that  men  were  induced  to  join  the  Chris- 
tian church  through  the  hope  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  com- 
munistic regime.  The  only  incident  that  can  be  adduced  in 
favor  of  such  a  statement  is  that  narrated  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  concerning  the  primitive  Church  in  Jerusalem,  when 
it  is  said  "  All  they  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all 
things  common.  Their  possessions  and  goods  they  sold  and 
divided  them  to  all  according  as  every  one  had  need."  It  is 
a  perversion  of  the  sense  of  this  passage  to  see  in  it  a  legal 
ordinance  requiring  the  surrender  of  personal  property  and  not 
rather  an  exemplification  of  the  brotherly  love  with  which 
the  first  members  of  the  Church  were  filled.  In  the  memorable 
incident  which  has  enriched  the  language  of  denunciation  with 
the  name  of  Ananias,  we  find  rather  a  proof  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  project  of  a  communistic  character,  because  as 
the  Acts  state,  neither  Ananias  nor  his  wife  were  under  any 
obligation  to  surrender  their  property.  The  incident  related 
by  Luke  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  his  further  state- 
ments on  the  subject  of  wealth  and  property,  and  his  further 
description  of  the  community  in  Jerusalem  which  shows  that  the 
church  there  contained  rich  as  well  as  poor.  The  other  asser- 
tions regarding  the  class  hatred  and  the  political  insubordina- 
tion of  the  early  Christians  are  too  far  from  the  actual  facts 
as  history  has  revealed  them  to  merit  any  :.'  .  n.  The 
truth  is  that  Christianity  had  no  social  nor  political  programme, 
"  if  by  programme  is  meant  a  set  of  definitely  prescribed 
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regulations."  Neither  the  founder  of  Christianity  nor  His 
disciples  troubled  themselves  about  economic  conditions  nor 
contemporary  circumstances.  Had  they  done  so  Christianity 
would  have  ceased  to  exist  with  the  conditions  in  which  it  was 
bom.  It  might  have  served  the  needs  of  that  day  but  its 
usefulness  would  have  vanished  with  the  next  change  in  eco- 
nomic environment.  If  the  gospel  aimed  at  foimding  a  com- 
munity among  men,  this  does  not  mean  that  it  was  com- 
munistic, xmless  as  has  been  said  "  the  transformation  of  the 
socialism  which  rests  on  the  basis  of  conflicting  interests  into 
the  socialism  that  rests  on  the  consciousness  of  a  spiritual 
unity  and  destiny  "     can  be  called  communistic. 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  remaining  counts  in  the 
economic  indictment  of  the  traditional  view  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity.  If  the  supposed  social  and  economic  environ- 
ment which  was  ripe  for  reform  cannot  be  considered  as  being 
in  any  way  responsible  for  the  birth  of  Christianity,  then  it 
is  useless  to  pursue  the  followers  of  Marx  in  their  task  of 
tracing  the  scattered  rays  of  light  which  at  different  times  and 
in  different  places  penetrated  the  pagan  mind  in  the  hope  of 
building  therefrom  an  intellectual  environment  as  the  source 
of  Christian  doctrines.  Hence  the  attempt  to  apply  the  Materi- 
alistic Interpretation  of  History  to  the  Origin  of  Christianity, 
as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  writings  of  those  who  uphold 
that  system,  fails  at  every  point  It  fails  because  it  does 
not  connect  what  its  advocates  are  pleased  to  call  economic 
cause  with  what  they  style  economic  result,  because  they  fail 
to  show  any  relation  between  the  economic  distress  which 
called  for  reform  and  the  economic  relief  offered  by  Chris- 
tianity, or  to  present  Christianity  in  the  light  of  an  economic 
movement.  It  is  useless  to  conjecture  what  results  an  attempt 
of  that  kind  might  have  yielded  under  the  hands  of  competent 
historians,  but  nothing  but  failure  could  be  anticipated  from 
a  method  so  arbitrary  and  unscientific  in  character  as  that 

'Harnack,  What  U  Chrittianit}fT   Eng.  Trang.,  p.  97. 
"Ibid.,  p.  100. 
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of  attempting  to  build  a  Philosophy  of  phenomena  without 
regard  for  pertinent  facts.  "  The  science  of  History  is  not 
something  separate  from  the  facts  of  history,  but  something 
contained  in  them,  it  is  simply  the  meaning,  the  rational  in- 
terpretation, the  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  and  essential 
relations  of  the  facts.    It  is  the  Philosophy  of  History." 

Patbick  J.  Healt. 


"Flint,  History  of  the  PhUotophv  of  Eiatory,  p.  16. 
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WMle  there  is  truth  in  the  proverb  as  to  the  oertainty  of 
tases,  there  aie  ^&w  eoonomic  or  fiscal  questians  upon  which 
there  is  more  uncertainty  than  that  of  the  proper  meaaore 
of  taxation.  Of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  invoked 
to  determine  how  the  burden  of  taxation  should  be  distributed 
among  the  subjects  of  a  state,  two  especially  have  found  wide 
favor,  namely,  the  benefit  theory  (the  amount  of  tax  collected 
from  the  subject  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  which 
the  subject  receives  from  governmental  activities),  and  the 
faculty  or  ability  theory  (the  subject  should  pay  to  the  state 
in  proportion  to  his  ability).  The  first  of  these  was  more 
widely  accepted  among  economists  a  century  ago  than  at 
present  and  is  now  upheld  mainly  by  the  lawyers.  Present 
day  writers  on  public  finance  are  inclined  to  accept  ability  as 
the  just  measure  in  distributing  the  burden.  But  whidiever 
theory  we  adopt  we  shfdl  meet  with  difficulty  in  its  practical 
epplioation.  With  regard  to  the  first-named  theory,  the  benefit 
which  we  receive  from  government  is  in  proportion  to  neither 
our  wealth  nor  our  income,  for  our  lives  and  liberties  are 
protected  as  well  as  our  property.  And  if  it  were  merely  a 
question  of  property,  the  benefit  from  government  would  not 
necessarily  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount,  for  the  man 
who  has  a  million  dollars'  worth  might  be  in  a  position  to 
secure  private  police  and  thus  not  be  benefitted  ten  times 
as  much  by  the  protection  of  the  state  as  the  man  who  has 
oidy  one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth. 

Accepting  the  faculty  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
find  a  similar  difficulty.  Has  A,  whose  income  is  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  the  same  ability  to  pay  fifty  dollars  in  taxes 
as  has  B,  whose  income  is  two  thousand  dollars^  to  pay  twice 
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the  'amount?  Clearly  not,  for  A  poesiblj  has  one  Hundred 
dollars  left  after  securing  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  B 
undouhtedlj  has  twice  that  surplus.  It  is,  therefore,  easier 
for  B  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  state  than  it  is  for 
A  to  pay  fifty  dollars.  Clearly  a  proportional  tax  on  income 
is  not  a  true  measure  of  ability  to  pay. 

Some  theorists  have  proposed  that  taxation  should  be  pro- 
gressive, that  is,  as  the  income  increases  not  only  the  absolute 
amount  of  the  tax  but  also  the  rate  should  increase.  Other 
writers  have  proposed  and  legislators  have  enacted  that  a 
definite  amount  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  and  that 
a  uniform  rate  or  a  nearly  uniform  rate  be  applied  to  the 
remainder.  This  is  technically  called  degressive  taxation- 
^Sost  writers  on  public  finance  whether  socialistic  or  oonserm- 
tive  are  inclined  to  agree  that  the  tax  system  should  be  degres- 
sive or  progressive  and  that  strictly  proportional  taxation  does 
not  answer  the  demands  of  justice.  Again,  it  is  maintained 
that  under  the  faculty  theory,  as  a  general  thing  an  income 
which  is  due  to  personal  services  should  not  be  taxed'  sa 
heavily  as  an  income  from  property.  The  personal  services, 
it  is  argued,  furnish  an  income  only  for  a  part  of  the  lifetime 
of  the  individual  and  a  greater  part  of  it  must  be  deducted 
to  furnish  the  necessaries  for  that  proportion  of  the  life  when 
the  individual  cannot  work,  whereas  the  income  from  property 
will  continue  through  the  lifetime  of  the  owner  and  afterward. 
This  thought  found  expression  in  the  British  income  tax  of 
1907  granting  "relief"  to  "earned"  incomes  imder  two 
thousand  pounds.  This  "relief"  has  been  continued  and 
amplified  in  the  later  budget. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  or  desirable  that  every  tax 
should  be  assessed  in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay.  For  example, 
an  excise  might  be  levied  on  beer  under  such  circumstances 
that  some  poor  men  might  contribute  twice  as  much  to  the 
treasury  as  some  rich  men.  But  it  is  desirable  that  all  of 
the  taxes  taken  togeither  should  impose  a  burden  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  proportion  to  the  a:bility  of  the  several  taxpayers. 
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In  fact,  with  the  growing  expenditures  of  the  different  nations 
it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  out  new  sources  of  taxation  and 
to  levy  the  taxes  with  a  finer  discriminivtion  for  the  needs 
of  justice  than  was  neoeaeary  in  former  times  when  a  smaller 
revenue  was  required  by  the  state.  These  demands  for  in- 
creased taxes  have  recently  led  the  national  governments  of 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  to  propose  that  a  part  of  the 
"  unearned  increment "  of  land  values  be  taken  in  taxation 
by  the  state.  This  su^estion,  although  it  employs  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  "  single  taxers,"  is  really  not  any  more  dangerous 
to  the  institution  of  private  property  in  land  than  our  American 
fiscal  practice. 

L 

When  the  Germans  established  a  proteotoraite  over  Eiau 
Chow  in  1898  it  was  seen  that  the  G^erman  administration 
would  effect  a  considerable  increase  in  land  values.  Accord- 
ingly the  value  at  that  time  was  determined  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  whereby  one-third  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  land,  in  as  far  as  such  increase  was  not  due  to  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  owner,  was  taken  by  the  government  as 
a  tax.  In  1903  the  city  of  Frankfort-on-Main  introduced  a 
similar  tax  on  "  unearned  increment "  (Wertzuwachssteuer). 
Under  the  Frankfort  ordinance  as  amended  in  1906  there 
was  to  be  levied  when  a  piece  of  real  estate  was  sold  (1)  a 
two  per  cent,  tax  on  the  whole  purchase  price  of  the  real 
estate  and  (2)  an  additional  tax  which  varied  under  varying 
conditions.  If  the  land  was  built  upon  and  had  not  changed 
owners  for  twenty  years,  the  second  part  of  the  tax  amounted 
to  from  one  to  two  per  cent.,  depending  upon  the  length  of 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  last  sale.  If  the  land  was 
not  built  upon  and  had  not  changed  hands  for  twenty  years 
the  additional  tax  levied  upon  the  purchase  price  was  from 
two  to  six  per  cent.,  depending  likewise  upon  the  time  whidt 
had  elapsed.   But  if  less  tban  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since 
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a  previous  sale  the  additional  tax  was  determined  in  the 
following  manner,  and  this  is  the  essence  of  the  "  increment 
value  "  tax :  if  the  in:creaee  in  value  of  the  property  amounted 
to  fif  teen  per  cent,  since  the  last  sale,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent, 
of  the  increase  was  collected.  If  the  increase  was  twenty 
per  ceni,  three  per  cent,  was  collected.  If  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  four  per  cent  was  taken  and  so  on,  one  per  cent,  being 
added  to  the  tax  rate  for  every  five  x>er  cent,  increase  in 
value.  This  increase  in  the  tax  rate  continued  up  to  the  point 
at  which  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  increase  was  taken  in 
taxes. 

In  1905  Cologne  introduced  an  increment  tax  similar  to 
that  of  Frankfort.  In  Cologne  the  increment  tax  begins  with 
a  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  increase  where  the  increase 
in  value  amounts  to  ten  per  cent.  The  rate  advances  rapidly 
until  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  "unearned  increment"  is 
taken. 

Hamburg,  fn>m  1903  to  1908,  required  profit  made  on 
real  estate  transactions  to  be  reckoned  as  income  and  to  be  taxed 
under  the  income  tax.  This  was  of  course  the  increment  value 
tax  in  another  form.  On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  citizens 
of  Hamburg  could  and  did  change  their  place  of  residence 
to  avoid  paying  the  tax  it  was  found  advisable  to  change  the 
tax  to  an  increment  value  tax,  thus  making  it  a  real  instead 
of  a  personal  tax  and  collectible  where  the  land  was  located 
rather  than  where  the  owner  had  his  residence. 

The  increment  value  tax  was  accepted  pretty  widely  by 
Germain  municipalities  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  last  year 
by  Berlin.  In  many  of  the  cities  it  has  yielded  a  large  revenue. 
In  February  of  the  present  year  it  was  adopted  as  a  German 
imperial  tax,  and  is  expected  to  furnish  about  twenty  million 
marks  annually  for  the  imperial  treasury.  The  municipalities 
are  to  be  permitted  to  continue  to  levy  the  tax  'but  the  local 
and  "  state  "  rate  must  not  exceed  the  imperial  rate  and  together 
they  are  not  to  exceed  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  future  "  unearned 
increment "  of  land  values. 
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The  preeent  oonstituttLonal  strv^Ie  in  Great  Britaiiu  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  tax  on 
"  unearned  increment."  The  Government  brought  in  a  finance 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Commons  but  rejected  by  the 
Lords  principally  on  account  of  the  land  increment  duty.  An 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  people  and  the  Government  felt  that 
it  was  sustained  sufficiently  to  warrant  it  in  bringing  in  the 
same  bill  again.  This  time  (April  1910)  the  Lords  allowed 
it  to  become  law.  The  Finance  Act  1910,  levies  three 
different  duties  on  land  values,  namely,  the  increment  value 
duty,  the  undeveloped  land  duty  and  the  reversion  duty.  The 
increment  value  duty  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent 
on  the  difference  between  the  site  value  of  the  land  when 
the  duty  becomes  due  and  its  site  value  on  the  thirtieth  day 
day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine.  By  site  value 
is  meant  the  value  of  the  land  irrespective  of  improvements. 
The  duty  becomes  due  on  the  occasion  of  any  transfer  of  the 
fee  simple  of  the  land  or  of  any  interest  in  the  land  or  of 
any  grant  or  a  lease  of  the  land  for  a  longer  term  thm 
fourteen  years.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  periodical 
collection  of  the  duty  where  the  land  is  held  by  a  corporation 
or  by  a  body  unincorporate.  Of  course  the  twenty  per  cent 
tax  is  to  be  collected  only  once  upon  any  specific  part  of 
the  increment.  Bona  fide  agricultural  land  is  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  the  duty.  The  tax  will  be  felt  principally 
by  the  landowners  in  growing  towns. 

Under  the  system  of  long  term  leases  prevalent  in  Great 
Britain  it  usually  happens,  especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
that  at  the  termination  of  the  lease  the  value  of  the  interest 
of  the  lessor  is  greatly  enhanced.  Under  the  Act  of  1910 
it  is  provided  that  on  such  occasions  where  the  term  of  the 
lease  exceeds  twenty-one  years  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  such 
increase  in  value,  known  as  the  reversion  duty,  shall  be 
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collected.  Agricultural  land  is  ezemipt  from  ihe  paym^t  of 
this  duty  also.  Where  the  same  increment  of  value  is  subject 
both  to  reversion  duty  and  to  the  increment  value  duty,  only 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  increment  shtdl  be  collected. 

The  imdeveloped  land  duty  is  an  annual  tax  of  one-half 
penny  in  the  pound  (equal  to  about  two  mills  on  the  dollar) 
on  land  which  has  noft  been  developed  by  the  erection  of 
dwelling  houses  or  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  any 
business,  trade  or  industry  other  than  agriculture.  This  duty 
is  ndt  to  be  charged  if  the  site  value  of  the  land  does  not 
exceed  fifty  pounds  per  acre.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
exemption  of  parks  and  open  places  to  wMch  the  public  may 
have  access.  The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  make  it 
unprofitable  to  keep  land  from  being  built  upon  when  there 
is  a  demand  for  it  for  that  purpose. 

Fbank  O'Haba. 
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The  World  of  Homer,  by  Andrew  Lang,  wifch  illustraticms. 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  39  Paternoster  Eow,  London, 
New  York  Bombay  and  Calcutta.    1910.   8vo,  pp.  xvi  +  306. 

The  oontenta  of  the  work  may  be  indicated  briefly  by  quoting 
the  headings  of  the  diapters.  Homer's  World.  The  Four  Ages 
(1-9);  Homeric  Lands  and  Peoples  (10-20);  Homeric  Polity. 
The  OTer  Lord  (21-27) ;  Homer's  World  in  Peace  (28-33) ;  Men 
and  Women  (34-44);  The  Homeric  World  in  War  (45-50); 
Homeric  Tactics  (51-59) ;  Men's  Dress  in  Homer.  Armour  (60- 
80) ;  Women's  Costume  (81-95) ;  Bronze  and  Iron.  Weapons  and 
Tools  (96-104) ;  Burial  and  the  Future  Life  (105-112) ;  Eeligion 
in  Greece:  Pre-Hiatoric,  Homeric,  and  Historical  (113-127); 
Temples.  Altars.  Ritual.  Purification  (128-136) ;  Homer  and 
Ionia  (137-153);  Attic  versus  Achaean  Traditions  (154-160); 
Homer  and  "the  Saga"  (161-187);  The  Story  of  Palamedes 
(188-196);  Homer  and  the  Cyclic  Poems  (197-221);  The  Great 
Discrepancies  (222-245);  Conclusions  (246-255).  Appendixes. 
The  Catalogue  (257-259) ;  The  Supposed  Erpurgation  of  Homer 
(260-280) ;  The  Alleged  Athenian  Bescension  of  Homer  (281-288) ; 
The  Lost  Epics  and  the  Homeric  Epics  (Wiederholungen)  (289- 
294) ;  Index  (295  fE.). 

The  book  shows  the  same  brilliant  polemicfd  style  which  was 
recognized  in  fiie  author's  Homer  and  his  Age,  and  is  devoted 
to  the  exposition  of  the  same  fundamental  ideas.  My  opinion 
of  these  ideas  has  recently  been  set  forth  in  a  Bulletin  article, 
Homeric  Armor  and  Mr.  Lang,  and  ihe  reading  of  the  present 
book  has  not  caused  me  to  modify  my  opinions.  For  reasons  ex- 
plained in  my  airticle  it  seems  to  me  that  the  interests  of  the 
Bulletin  readers  cannot  be  served  by  general  criticism  of  such 
works,  but  only  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  their  treatment  of  swne 
one  topic.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  return  to  tiiis  book  in  such 
a  fashion;  and,  if  so,  will  select  the  chapter  Homer  and  the  Cyclic 
Poets. 

In  the  meantime  I  may  mention  two  trifles  in  passing.  Fig. 
684 
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7. — Lady  Pouring  out  Wine  for  Warrior,  is  commented  on  as 
follows:  "In  the  third  picture  (fig.  7)  a  warrior,  fully  armed, 
has  his  hand  in  the  richly  adorned  belt  (zoster)  which  he  is 
fixing  over  the  juncture  of  corslet  and  mailed  kirtle."  p.  77. 
Looking  at  the  illustration  one  can  see  that  Mr.  Lang  has  fallen 
victim  to  a  trick  of  perspective.  The  warrior  is  holding  *  a  richly 
adorned '  flat  vessel  to  catch  the  wine,  and  as  it  is  level  with  his 
waist  Mr.  Lang  ha&  taken  it  for  a  belt. 

In  explaining  the  wounding  of  Menelaoe  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Iliad,  Mr.  Lang  writes,  p.  76 :  '  When  the  arrow  is  extracted 
(line  316)  the  corslet  is  not  mentioned,  as  I  suppose  because  the 
arrow  passed  through  the  place  where  the  corslet  dasped  in  front. 
When  the  corslet  was  unclasped  the  arrow  had  only  to  be  pulled 
out  of  the  belt  and  kirtle."  According  to  Homer  the  arrow 
struck  where  *  the  corslet  met  the  blow  double,'  according  to  Mr. 
Lang  it  strikes  where  there  is  no  corslet  to  meet  it.  The  true  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage  which  was  long  a  crux  has  been  given 
by  Robert;  it  shows  how  the  wound  could  be  treated  without 
'unclasping  the  corslet'  of  which  act  there  is  no  mention  in 
the  text. 

G.  M.  BOLLING. 


Le  droit  ecdesiastique  matrimonial  des  calvinistes  francais, 
par  Joseph  Faurey.  Paris.  Librairie  de  la  Soci6t6  Recueil 
Sirey.    1910.    Pp.  149. 

Not  a  few  readers,  probably,  will  consider  that  tiie  value  of  this 
work  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  an  interesting 
and  thorough  exposition  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Calvinists 
of  France  to  govern  the  marriage  contract,  but  also  a  comparison 
of  those  laws  with  the  canons  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  that 
important  subject.  After  an  introduction  dealing  at  some  length 
with  the  matrimonial  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  author, 
who  is  a  Catholic,  studies  exhaustively  the  many  enactments  of 
Calvinistic  sraods  regarding  engagements,  impediments,  the  so- 
lemnization and  effects  of  marriage,  divorce  and  remarriage. 

On  four  principal  heads  a  marked  opposition  is  noted  between 
Catholic  and  Calvinistic  ordinances, — the  sacramental  character 
of  marriage,  the  range  of  impediments,  mixed  marriages  and 
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divorce.  For  the  Calvinists  marriage  is  merely  a  contract  of 
natural  law;  their  impediments  are  certain  degrees  of  affinity  and 
of  consanguinity,  defect  of  consent  of  the  parties  or  of  tiieir 
parents,  impotency,  age,  difference  of  religion,  and  bewitchedness ; 
in  more  recent  times  they  tolerate  mixed  marriages,  but  during 
a  long  period  marriages  between  Catholics  and  members  of  the 
Beformed  Church  were  absolutely  forbidden,  13ie  Catholic  party 
being  always  required  to  abjure  "  papisme  "  and  profess  Calviniam; 
they  ,  allow  divorce  for  adultery,  for  malicious  desertion,  far  pro- 
longed absence,  and  also  when  a  married  pfiest  or  monk  returns 
to  the  Church. 

The  treatment  throughout  is  accurate  and  painstaking,  the  com- 
parisons instituted  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  teaching  are 
well  done,  the  bibliographical  references  are  valuable,  and  the  work 
deserves  to  be  highly  recommended. 

John  T.  Cbeagh. 


Summa  luris  Ecclesiastici  Publici,  auctore  Augustino  Bachofen, 
0.  S.  B.,  S.  T.  D.  Rome,  Pustet.  1910.  Pp.  156.  ($1.50 
bound). 

One  does  not  look  for  much  in  ihe  way  of  novelty  in  an  expo- 
sition of  the  public  law  of  the  Church,  nevertheless  new  literature 
on  this  topic  is  always  read  with  interest.  Father  Baclofen's  work 
is,  as  was  to  be  expected,  mostly  a  restatement  of  what  had  been 
often  said  before,  but  he  has  taken  pains  to  incorporate  the  latest 
literature  and  the  most  recent  decisions,  and  has  arranged  his 
matter  in  a  new  way,  under  the  three  heads, — ^De  lure  Consti- 
tutivo,  De  lure  Gubemativo,  De  lure  Intemationali. 

This  is  the  first  book  on  our  public  law  in  which  a  President 
of  the  United  States  has  been  cited  as  an  authority — a  brief 
passage  from  one  of  the  speeches  of  "clarissimus  Roosevelt"  is 
quoted — or  readers  have  been  referred  to  a  number  of  the  New 
York  Freeman's  Journal.  We  are  glad  that  occasion  is  taken 
to  deny  and  (refute  Aichner's  assertion  that  the  United  States  is 
"status  pure  atheus." 

Father  Bachofen  is  already  well  known  to  American  readers 
through  his  excellent  "  Compendium  luris  Regularium,"  and  the 
same  soundness  of  doctrine  and  deamess  of  exposition  that  won 
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for  that  earlier  work  so  favorable  a  reception  characterize  this 
present  treatise  on  a  still  more  difficult  subject.  We  recommend 
it  heartily  to  all  vrho  desire  to  possess  a  compendious,  liiorouglily 
up-to-date  and  reliable  explanation  of  the  public  lav  of  the  Church. 

John  T.  Cbeagh. 


De  Administrativa  Amotione  Parochorum,  sen  Commentarium 
in  Decretum  ''Maxima  Cura."  A  Sac.  Felix  M.  Capello. 
Bome,  Pustet,  1911.   Pp.  124.    (Bound,  80  cents). 

La  Rimozione  del  Parroci  in  Via  Discipb'nare  secondo  il 
Recentissimo  Decreto  "  Maxima  Cura."  2nd  ed.  Naples, 
D'Auria,  1911.   Pp.  41. 

Important  as  the  decree  Maxima  Cura  is  for  pariah  priests  in 
every  country,  it  assumes  a  special  importance  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  will  assimilate  removable  to  irremovable  rectors 
in  so  far  as  purely  administrative  transfers  and  removals  are 
concerned,  and  thus  effect  a  serious  change  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  in  this  country.  This  explains  the  general  desire  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  meaning  and  openution  of  the  new  law, 
and  the  interest  which  has  attached  to  it  especially  since  the 
Consistorial  Congregation  decided  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  application  of  the  Maxima  Cura  to  the  United  States. 

The  above-mentioned  works  are  both  clear  and  thorough  com- 
mentaries on  the  decree.  Dr.  Capello's  exposition  being  somewhat 
fuller  than  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Oennaro. 

JoHK  T.  Cbeaoh. 


Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (1847-1865).  By  Ward 
Hill  Lamon,  edited  by  Dorothy  Lamon  Teillard:  Published 
by  the  Editor,  Washington,  D.  C,  1911.    Pp.  337  -f  xxxvi. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  prepare  on  the  career  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  a  book  that  would  not  find  a  few  readers.  His  fame  has 
attracted  all  sorts  of  pens,  raninent  as  well  as  obscure.  Few  of 
his  characteristics  have  altogether  escaped  observation,  and  but 
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a  few  of  his  achievements  have  failed  to  beget  a  monograph  or 
a  book.  The  life  and  the  public  career  of  the  great  war  President 
is  so  attractive  a  theme  that  many  writers  have  yielded  to  its 
fascination  and  with  meagre  information  have  given  us  books  that 
are  really  readable.  For  its  popularity,  however,  this  work,  which 
has  long  been  familiar  in  another  form,  is  not  indebted  to  the 
intrinsic  interest  of  its  subject.  Ward  Hill  Lamon  did  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  writers  which  culls  from  works  in  prose  and  verse 
impressions  of  the  great  Emancipator,  and  with  the  patience  of 
the  worker  in  mosaic  imparts  to  minute  and  dissimilar  materials 
something  of  color  and  of  form.  He  saw  clearly  the  events  that 
were  passing  before  his  eyes.  He  has  been  sharply  censured  for 
making  of  President  Lincoln  a  human  being  and  for  ascribing 
to  him  some  human  limitations.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  known 
to  students  of  the  era  of  the  Civil  War  that  Colonel  Ijamon 
was  among  the  most  intelligent  of  Lincoln's  admirers  and  that  he 
was  certainly  the  most  devoted  of  his  friends.  Indeed,  except, 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  a  Representative  from  Minnesota,  in  the  38th 
Congi-ess,  no  eminent  public  character  of  that  epoch  appears  to  have 
seen  .so  clearly  the  real  Lincoln  and  to  have  described  so  accurately 
the  place  tliat  he  was  destined  to  occupy  in  the  chronicles  of  time. 
Addressing  the  House  of  Representatives  on  one  of  the  Recon- 
struction measures  Mr.  Donnelly  said: 

"  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  great  claims  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  recognize  that  popularity 
whieli  accompanies  him,  and  which,  considering  the  ordeal  through  which 
he  has  passed,  is  little  less  than  miraculous.  I  recognize  that  un- 
questioning faith  in  his  honesty  and  ability  which  pervades  all  classes, 
and  the  sincere  affection  with  which  almost  the  entire  population  regard 
him.  We  must  not  underrate  himi  even  in  our  praises.  He  is  a  great 
man.  Great  not  after  the  old  models  of  the  world,  but  with  a  homely 
and  original  greatness.  He  will  stand  out  to  future  ages  in  the  history 
of  these  crowded  and  confused  times  with  wonderful  distinctness.  He  has 
carried  a  vast  and  discordant  population  safely  and  peacefully  through 
the  greatest  of  political  revolutions  with  such  consummate  sagacity 
and  skill  that  while  he  led  he  appeared  to  'follow;  while  he  innovated 
beyond  all  precedent  he  has  been  denounced  as  tardy;  while  he  struck 
the  shackles  from  the  limbs  of  three  million  slaves  he  has  been  hailed 
as  a  conservative!  If  to  adapt,  persistently  and  continuously,  just 
and  righteous  principles  to  all  the  perplexed  windings  and  changes  of 
human  events,  and  to  secure  in  the  end  the  complete  triumph  of  those 
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principles,  be  statesmanship,  then  Abraham  Linoln  is  the  first  of  states- 
men." » 

This  was  the  estimate  of  a  radical  Eepublican  who  did  not  believe 
in  President  Lincoln's  plan  for  (restoring  the  erring  States  to  their 
normal  relations  in  the  Union.  On  that  subject  Colcoiel  Lamon 
could  not  have  disagreed  with  his  old  friend.  He  would  assuredly 
not  have  criticised  Lincoln  while  the  conflict  raged. 

Foir  the  most  eventful  part  of  Lincoln's  career  Marshal  Lamon 
alone  was  qualified  to  speak  with  authority.  Eeaders  of  his  inter- 
esting biography  have  often  regretted  that  he  did  not  tell  more 
of  the  President's  theory  of  reconstruction.  In  all  probability  hs 
has  told  us  as  much  as  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  knew,  for  with  his 
remarkable  sagacity  the  President,  while  forever  reflecting  upon 
the  great  problems  that  oppressed  him,  was  not  accustomed  to 
announce  in  advance  a  policy  to  which  consistency  required  him 
afterwards  to  adhere.  It  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  practice  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  the  moment  by  the  contrivances  of  the  moment, 
at  least  so  far  as  concerned  new  questions.  As  is  well  known,  he 
often  found  himself  drifting  out  upon  perilous  seas.  In  other 
words,  he  was  compelled  to  cut  loose  from  the  towing  ropes  of 
tradition. 

Messrs.  Xicolay  and  Hay,  the  thrifty  secretaries  of  President 
Lincoln,  have  written  a  useful  and  interesting  history  of  those 
troublous  times.  Their  work  has  its  value,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  even  intelligent  clerks  could  have  enjoyed  the  same 
confidence  as  did  the  former  law  partner  and  the  cherished  and 
devoted  friend  of  the  President.  In  their  voluminous  work  specu- 
lation may  fairly  claim  a  place.  With  the  brief  sketch  of  Colonel 
Lamon  it  would  have  been  entirely  out  of  harmony.  His  infor- 
mation was  obtained  at  first  hand.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  find  an  opportunity  of  telling  us  more  concerning 
the  secret  history  of  those  stirring  times. 

The  present  edition,  by  including  a  memoir  of  Marshal  Lamon 
and  also  a  considerable  number  of  letters  addressed  to  him  by 
eminent  contemporaries,  is  a  very  useful  as  well  as  a  very  reliable 
work.  For  the  first  time  the  general  reader  sees  the  standing  of 
Ward  H.  Lamon,  and  the  opinion  which  the  great  men  of  Illinois 
and  of  the  country  entertained  of  his  influence  with  the  President. 

^Lincoln's  Plan  of  Reconatruotion,  245-246. 
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Indeed,  his  diaracter  aad  intelligenoe  required  no  vindication.  His 
book  ie  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  intellectual  attainments.  That 
he  enjoyed  the  continued  and  intimate  friendship  of  Mr.  Lincok 
is  undoubted  proof  that  he  was  no  pedestrian  character.  Every 
student  of  the  era  of  the  Civil  War  has  be^  placed  under  obli- 
gations to  Mrs.  Teillard  by  this  new  edition  of  her  distinguished 
father's  book. 

As  we  have  just  remarked,  the  Appendix  c<Mitains  many  docu- 
ments that  add  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Of  these  additions  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  en  excerpt  from 
a  letter  of  1855  to  his  old  Mend  Joshua  F.  Speed.  In  it  linoobi 
says :  "  You  enquire  where  I  now  stand.  That  is  a  disputed  point 
I  think  I  am  a  Whig;  but  others  say  there  are  no  Whigs,  and 
that  I  am  an  Abolitionist.  I  am  not  a  Enow-Nothing!  that  is 
certain.  How  could  I  be?  How  can  any  one  who  abhors  iie 
oppression  of  negroes  be  in  favor  of  degrading  classes  of  white 
people?  Our  progress  in  degeneracy  appears  to  me  to  be  pretty 
rapid.  As  a  nation  we  began  by  declaring  that  'All  men  are 
created  equal.'  We  now  practically  read  it,  *  All  men  are  created 
equal  except  negroes.*  When  the  Know-Nothings  get  control  it 
will  read, '  All  men  are  created  equal,  except  negroes  and  foreigners 
and  Catholics.'  When  it  comes  to  this,  I  should  prefer  emigrating 
to  some  country  where  they  make  no  pretence  of  loving  liberty, — 
where  despotism  can  be  taken  pure,  and  without  the  base  alloy 
of  hypocrisy." 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  the  same  opinion  was  held 
by  Horace  Greeley,  though  the  famous  editor  of  the  Tribune  did 
not  give  so  dear  a  statement  of  his  reascms  for  that  opinion. 

Chas.  H.  MoCabtht. 


Francis  Bacon:  A  Drama.   By  Mervyn  Murray.   The  Albert  P. 
Grazer  Company,  Spokane,  Washington,  1911. 

A  notable  contribution  to  the  Bacon  vs.  Shakespeare  controversy 
has  just  appeared.  It  is  entitled  "  Francis  Bacon,"  and  is  a  play 
in  five  acts,  in  which  certain  phases  of  Bacon's  career  from  his 
early  manhood  to  his  deatti  are  vividly  set  forth.  The  author  is 
a  distinguished  lawyer  who  veils  his  identity  tmder  the  alliterative 
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pseudonym  of  Mervyn  Murray.  His  knowledge  of  happenings  in 
the  spacious  days  of  great  Elizabetii  is  great  and  intimate.  The 
vehicle  of  expression  that  he  uses  is  blank  verse,  and  he  handles 
it  with  superb  ease,  rising  at  times  to  a  sonority  and  a  dignity 
whidi  recall  Marlowe's  mighty  line.  If  the  metre  has  a  fault 
it  is  too  unifciimly  regular,  and  that  in  scansion  emjdiasis  has 
to  be  laid  too  often  on  unaccented  or  unimportant  syllables. 

The  method  employed  is  to  take  for  granted  the  fact  that  Bacon 
wrote  the  poems  and  plays  and,  in  order  to  save  himself  from 
any  imputation  of  frivolity,  passed  them  ofE.  as  Shcikeepeare's; 
and  on  that  assumption  to  bring  together  such  a  cumulus  of  proof 
from  all  quarters  as  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  the  original  thesis.  The  scene  (Act  ii.  Sc.  i.) 
in  which  the  pact  is  made  between  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  is 
cleverly  conceived  to  show  the  contrast  between  the  fat  and  clumsy, 
the  money-grubbing  and  almost  illiterate  boor  from  Stratford  and 
the  lofty  intellectual  "  CJolumbus  of  inductive  thought."  The  whole 
thing  is  so  naturally  done  that,  if  you  could  think  of  any  one 
bearing  to  its  perusal  a  virgin  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
conviction  would  follow  that  the  real  author  was  Bacon,  and 
that  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  could  Shakespeare  be  supposed  to 
be  the  writer.  This  impression  is  heightened  by  the  later  scene 
between  Bacon  and  Ben  Jonson  in  which,  Shakespeare  being  now 
dead,  Bacon  arranges  with  Jonson  to  write  the  laudatory  lines  on 
Shakespeare  prefixed  to  the  first  folio  of  the  plays  with  tiie  object 
of  etiU  keeping  up  the  original  delusion.  Elsewhere,  by  a  splendid 
literary  device,  the  author  of  the  beautiful  lines  from  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  beginning 

"How  sweet  the  moonlight  Bleeps  upon  this  bank  I  " 

is  shown  to  be  Bacon ;  and  so  throughout. 

The  opinion  that  Bacon  wrote  the  poems  and  plays  that  go 
under  the  name  of  Shakespeare  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  view 
entertained  by  the  writer  of  this  notice;  but  candour  compels  the 
admission  that  this  play  is  the  most  plausible  piece  of  pro-Baconism 
that  has  been  for  a  long  time  put  forward.  Its  assumption  of  the 
whole  case  carries  one  off  one's  feet.  Mervyn  Murray  has  no  need 
of  the  tactics  of  sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer  or  of 
abusing  the  other  side:  calmness  of  assumption  and  proof  piled 
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on  proof  without  any  appearance  of  argumentation  are  the  weapons 
he  so  effectively  uses. 

Incidentally,  we  are  introduced  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  to  other  personages  who 
played  important  parts  in  the  high  heroic  time  of  tiie  last  of  the 
Tudors,  and  in  every  case  there  is  some  deft  character-sketching. 
There  are  thirteen  full  page  illustrations.  The  little  book  is  splen- 
didly printed  and  turned  out  by  the  Albert  F.  Grazer  Company 
of  Spokane,  Washingtw. 

P.  J.  Lennox. 


The  Inner  Life  and  the  Writings  of  Dame  Gertrude  More. 

Revised  and  edited  by  Dom  Benedict  Weld-Blundell,  Monk 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict.  2  vols.,  pp.  xlii  +  310  and 
xvi  -|-  290.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago.   1910  and  1911. 

Helen  (afterwards  Dame  Gertrude)  More  was,  apparently,  one 
of  those  saintly  beings  who  are  made  perfect  in  a  short  space. 
A  great-great-granddaughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  famous  Lord 
C.'hanwllor,  Blessed  Sir  Thomas  More,  she  was  bom  March  25, 
1006,  at  Ijow  Leyton  in  Essex,  England;  she  died  in  her  twenty- 
eighth  year  August  17,  1633,  at  Cambray,  France.  In  1623  she 
was  induced  by  Father  Benet  Jones,  0.  S.  B.;  to  join  eight  other 
maidens  who  passed  over  from  England  to  France  to  enter  the 
religious  state  in  the  Benedictine  order  in  a  monastery  founded 
under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Consolation  at  Cambray.  She  had 
grave  doubts  as  to  her  vocation,  and  even  after  her  profession, 
made  through  the  Archbishop  on  January  1,  1625,  she  was  so 
uneasy  in  her  mind  regarding  its  validity  that  she  afterwards 
asked  an<]  ol;tained  permission  to  renew  her  vows  privately  to  the 
President. 

She  was,  it  appears,  suffering  from  wrong  direction:  the  con- 
fessors assigned  to  the  community  followed  one  another  in  quick 
succession;  being  mostly  men  of  mature  years  who  had  been  for 
long  periods  on  the  English  mission,  they  were  more  accustomed 
to  the  work  of  trying  to  save  souls  than  fitted  to  direct  contem- 
platives.  When  things  were  in  a  very  bad  way  epiritually  with 
Dame  Gertrude,  when  her  natural  virtues  had  decayed  and  her 
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soul,  in  her  own  words,  "  was  grown  to  be  as  hard  as  a  stone  as 
to  God  and  divine  things,"  and  she  thought  of  removing  to  some 
other  house  of  her  order,  she  was  induced  to  place  herself  under 
the  direction  of  Father  Augustine  Baker.  This  pious  mm  had  left 
England  in  consequence  of  a  proclamation  banishing  all  priests, 
and  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Cambray.  Many  of  the  nuns 
sought  his  advice  and  direction  and  profited  greatly  by  it:  Dame 
Gertrude,  thinking  that  there  wba  peril  in  his  meftod  of  direction 
and  that  therefore  he  was  safer  left  alone,  was  the  last  to  apply 
to  him.  The  results  at  first  were  not  very  encouraging,  and,  as 
Father  Baker  himself  tells  us,  she  mocked  and  jested  in  her  gifted 
way  at  those  who  followed  his  instructions.  When  she  noted  that 
her  sisters  were  better  or  more  at  peace  through  these  instructions 
she  said  to  them,  "  Ah,  it  is  well  for  you  that  you  can  get  good 
from  them,  for  I  can  get  none." 

Accordingly,  she  stayed  away  from  Father  Baker  for  several 
months,  but  at  length,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  in  which 
she  had  made  her  profession,  she  was  persuaded  by  her  Mistress 
to  try  him  again.  This  time  all  went  well.  Father  Baker  enabled 
her,  as  he  phrases  it,  to  "  get  into  her  interior,"  and  put  her  in 
the  way  of  effective  prayer,  and  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  she 
strictly  adhered  to  the  course  he  laid  down  for  her. 

Tlie  first  of  the  volumes  here  under  review  is  Father  Baker's 
exposition  of  how  he  led  Dame  Gertrude  along  the  path  of  per- 
fection. Incidentally,  it  is  a  defence  of  his  own  method  of  direc- 
tion, which  was  formally  called  into  question  by  his  superiors, 
but,  on  full  investigation,  was  triumphantly  vindicated.  A  human 
as  well  as  a  highly  devotional  interest  attaches  to  the  chapter  in 
which  is  told  the  tale  of  her  last  sickness  and  death.  When  the 
end  came  she  had  been  nearly  ten  years  in  religion  and  some  seven 
years  in  the  practice  of  that  spiritual  course  which  enabled  her 
to  live  the  life  aad  die  the  death  of  a  saint. 

The  second  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part 
contains  the  Confessiones  Atnantis,  or  The  Confessions  of  a  Loving 
Soul,  being  the  prayers  and  meditations  of  Dame  Gertrude.  The 
second  part  consists  of  Fragments  of  other  devotions  which  she 
wrote  on  loose  sheets  and  kept  in  her  breviary,  and  the  tiiird  part 
contains  her  Apology  for  herself  and  her  SpiritvM  Chiide  and 
Director,  Venerable  Augustine  Baker.  Parts  I.  and  II.  are  mostly 
devotional  and  are  certainly  edifying.    The  fifty-three  Confessions 
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in  particular  appear  animated  with  something  of  tiiat  strain  which 
we  admire  so  much  in  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Hbe  third  part 
is  disputatious,  and,  especially  on  the  question  of  obedimoe,  shows 
an  independence  of  spirit  and  thought  which,  if  not  tempered 
by  divine  love,  might  conceivably  be  productive  of  trouble  in  a 
community  of  nuns. 

The  work  is  throughout  on  a  high  spiritual  plane.  It  is  not 
meant  to  have  practical  application  to  those  who  lead  an  fuitive 
life,  although  sxuAi  persons,  too,  can  derive  from  it  edification  and 
consolation,  and  can  learn  a  lesson  on  the  non-advisability  of  the 
repetition  of  confessions.  To  those  whom  Providence  has  placed 
in  the  contemplative  state  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  excellmt 
use  and  to  afford  profitable  reading. 

The  two  volumes  passed  the  Censor,  and  bear  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Ardidiocese  of  Westminster.  They 
are  very  well  edited.  Some  of  Fattier  Baker's  sentiments,  which, 
standing  alone,  might  appear  to  be  "  hard  sayings,"  are  so  judi- 
ciously interpreted  end  explained  in  foot-notes  by  Dom  Benedict 
Weld-Blundell  that,  seen  in  this  light,  they  commend  themsdves 
to  our  acceptance.  A  special  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  preface 
and  to  the  index,  nor  should  the  clearness  of  the  type  and  the 
two  fine  illustrations  be  forgotten. 

P.  J.  Lennox. 


1.  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  par  Emile  Legouis,  professor  k  la  Sor- 

bonne.  I  vol.  in  16o  de  la  collection  des  Orands  JScrivaitu 
Grangers.  Ouvrage  om6  d'un  portrait  hors  texte.  Prix: 
2  fr.  50.  Paris,  Bloud  et  Cie,  7,  place  Saint-Sulpice.  Pp. 
vii.  +  261.  1910. 

2.  Les  Soeurs  Bronte,  par  Ernest  Dunnet.   I  vol.  in  16o  de  la 

collection  des  Orands  ticrivains  iltrangers.  Ouvrage  om6 
d'un  portrait.  Prix:  2  shillings.  Paris,  Bloud  et  Cie,  7, 
place  Saint-Sulpice.   Pp.  xii.  +  276.  1910. 

3.  La  Jeunesse  de  Shelley,  par  A.  Koszul,  docteur  lettres. 

1  vol.  in  16o.  Prix :  4  francs.  Paris,  Bloud  et  Cie,  7,  place 
Saint-Sulpice.   Pp.  xxii -f- 439.   Deuxiteie  fidition,  1910. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  three  foregoing  volumes  shows  the 
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attraction  which  the  great  names  in  English  literature  continue 
to  hold  for  people  of  other  landa.  It  may  be  at  onoe  said  ih&t 
all  three  books  afford  most  valuable  and  interesting  reading.  In 
eadi  case  the  appreciation  of  tiie  Engli^  writer  under  notice  is 
most  intelligent. 

M.  Legouis  has  evidently  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Chaucerian 
period.  Chaucer's  relations  with  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward  III., 
Bidiard  II.,  and  Henry  lY.  are  clearly  traced  witii  an  abundance 
of  detail  which  to  many  readers  will  come  in  the  nature  of  a 
revelation.  French  and  Italian  influences  <mi  the  formation  of 
Chaucer's  style  are  vividly  pointed  out  in  two  very  interesting 
chapters  (ii.  and  iv.).  M.  Legouis  falls  foul  of  the  commcmly 
accepted  tiieoiry  that  there  were  three  successive  periods  in  Chau- 
cer's poetic  development,  French,  Italian,  and  English.  He  daims 
that  the  French  influence  was  a  constant  quantity.  "  II  n'eet  pas 
nn  moment,"  he  says,  "oil  I'influence  frangaise  ne  se  soit  exerc6e 
suT  Chaucer;  elle  est  non  moins  manifeste  dans  les  Contes  de 
Canterbury  que  dans  le  Livre  de  la  Duchesse." 

M.  Legouis  devotes  a  chapter  to  what  he  calls  "  Les  Formes 
Allegoriques,"  namely,  the  Dethe  of  Blaunche  the  Duchesse  ("  The 
Book  of  the  Duchess ") ;  the  Parlement  of  FotUes;  the  Sous  of 
Fame;  and  the  Legende  of  Oood  Women,  and  makes  of  each  a 
careful  examen.    Of  the  Dethe  of  Blaunche  the  Duchess  he  says: 

"  C'est  le  premier  po^me  en  langue  anglaise  at  I'art  atteigne  -pax 
endroits  k  sa  pl^tude.  Ceci  doit  @tre  aiSrmi  sans  aucune 
restriction." 

Naturally,  in  tracing  the  Italian  influence  on  Chaucer,  M. 
Legouis  dwells  et  same  length  on  Troilus  and  Creseyde,  which  is 
based  directly  on  the  Filostrato  of  Boccaccio.  He  correctly  de- 
scribes the  Troilus  as 

"le  premier  grand  po^me  d'amour  en  langue  anglaise,  celui  qui 
n'aura  de  pendant  que  le  jour  oil  Shakespeare  prendra  k  un  autre 
Italian  le  th^me  de  Romeo  et  Juliette." 

The  three  chapters  in  which  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  discussed, 
analysed,  and  critically  studied  are  very  valuable.  'Hie  importance 
of  the  Tales  in  the  literature  of  the  world  M.  Legouis  thus 
summarises : 

"  C'est  le  jour  oil  il  choisit  un  sujet  anglais  qu'il  devient  un 
poMe  fait  pour  tons  les  pays.  II  le  devient  parce  que  du  mgme 
coup  il  d^gage  de  la  servitude  sa  vraie  nature.    Sentant  ses  forces 
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suffisantes,  il  se  fonde  sur  I'observation.  II  dira  ce  qu'il  a  vn; 
il  exprimera  directemont  sa  vision  personelle  de  la  vie  et  des 
hommes." 

Not  the  least  noticeable  feature  in  the  book  is  the  way  in 
which  M.  Legouis,  using  all  the  liberty  of  the  fourteentii  century 
with  regard  to  hiatus  and  ignoring  the  alternation  of  mascoline 
and  feminine  rhymes,  renders  portions  of  Chaucer  into  spirited 
French  verse.  Compare,  for  example,  the  original  description  of 
the  Clerk  of  Oxenford  with  this  translation : — 

Un  clerc  d'Oxford  etait  de  notre  bande, 
Dont  la  science  en  logique  etait  grande; 
Tout  6pi\6  luisait  son  vieux  manteau; 
Plus  maigre  £tait  8on  bidet  qu'un  r&teau 
Et  lui  n'^toit  gu6re  plus  gras,  j'avoue: 
Sous  un  front  grave  il  avait  creuse  joue, 
Trop  peu  mondain  pour  gagner  un  office 
Ou  dans  I'Eglise  atteindre  un  b^n^fice. 
A  son  chevet  aimait-il  mieux  avoir 
Vingt  livres  grands  vStus  en  rouge  ou  noir, 
Un  Aristote  et  ceux  de  son  Scole 
Que  riche  habit  belle  liarpe  ou  viole 

There  is  a  great  treat  in  store  for  those  who  mil  stud)'  attentively 
the  Chaucer  of  II.  Legouis. 

In  Les  Soeurs  Bronte  M.  Dimnet  sets  himself  the  diflBcult  task 
of  interpreting  to  his  countrymen  the  temperaments  of  three  lite- 
rary women  totally  alien  to  the  French  mind.  He  has  succeeded 
admirably.  His  narrative  is  plain,  direct,  and  straightforward; 
his  critical  insight  is  remarkable;  and  his  svTnpathy,  while  not 
morbidly  jmthetic,  is  generous  and  lieartfelt.  He  gives  us  true, 
telling,  and  abiding  pen-pictures  of  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne 
Bronte,  and  brings  out  vividly  the  tragedy  of  their  Uvea.  His 
analysis  of  Jane  Eyre,  of  Shirley,  of  ViUetle,  and  of  Wuthering 
Heights  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

M.  Dimnet  has  a  very  sane  outlook  on  literature  and  on  life. 
He  judges  con-ectly  the  self-suppression  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  The 
\\4sdom  of  his  words  may  not  appeal  to  an  age  which  makes  a 
fetish  of  art  for  art's  sake;  but  to  the  right  thinker  that  wisdom 
will  be  apparent.  Take  for  example  the  following  sentences,  which 
occur  towards  the  end  of  the  volume : — 
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"  Cependant  une  legon  et  un  encouragement  sortent  de  cette 
petite  vie  nianquee.  Notre  sifecle  est  meterialiste,  utilitaire  et 
court:  il  volt  une  honte  dans  I'^ehec.  On  n'entend  parler  que 
du  devoir  de  se  realiser  soi-raeme.  Bien  analysee  cette  formule 
signifie  ce  que  plus  d'un  dit  tout  haut  qu'elle  veut  dire.  Se 
realiser  eoi-meme  c'est  evaluer  jusqu'au  dernier  centime  ce  que 
I'on  oroit  valoir  et  n'en  vouloir  rien  perdre;  c'eet  penser  qu'on 
est  dupe  si  Ton  sacrifie  son  bonheur  du  moment  k  un  avenir 
probl^matique  ou  au  bonheur  d'autrui.  II  se  trouve  une  th^ologie 
pouir  afBrmer  qu'on  plait  k  Dieu  quand  ou  se  plait  k  soi-m&me. 
A  ce  compte  Charlotte  Bronte  fut  bien  sotte.  .  .  .  Mais  un 
retour  viendra.  On  ireverra  clairement  quelque  jour  que  le  talent 
n'est  pas  ITiomme,  que  I'inspiration  est  un  accident,  que  le  po^me 
n'est  que  trop  eouvent  sup^rieur  au  poete  et  que  I'^crivain  vieilli- 
6ant  voit  ses  livres  s'eloigner  de  lui  comme  des  enfants  Strangers. 
On  remetbra  la  litt^rature  k  sa  place,  qui  est  se<;ondaire,  comme 
on  y  reniet  dej^  I'intelligence.  On  ne  se  fera  plus  des  dieux 
d'hommes  qui  n'auront  que  le  brillant,  on  n'aura  plus  un  culte 
materialiste  pour  ce  qu'on  appelle  leurs  reliques.  Ce  jour-lJi,  on 
n'ira  plus  en  pelerinage  k  Hawoa-th  oil  la  poussiere  des  Bronte 
achcivera  de  se  dissoudre,  mais  Charlotte  paraitra  grande  d'avoir, 
ayant  du  genie,  consenti  k  vivre  et  mourir  petite." 

M.  Dimnet  has  of  course  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors — ilrs.  Gaskell,  Clement  Shorter,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
Augustine  Birrell,  Eugene  Forcade,  Emile  Montegut,  Mme.  Darme- 
steter,  M.  de  Wizewa,  and  M.  Maeterlinck — ^but  none  the  less  he  has 
succeeded  in  giving  us  a  work  which  is  stamped  with  the  originality 
which  individuality  confers. 

La  Jeunesse  de  Shelley  is  a  remarkable  work.  Distinguished 
by  an  almost  Teutonic  attention  to  detail,  it  is  saved  from  being 
cumbersome  or  merely  chronologicai  because  the  author  so  clearly 
establishes  the  interaction  between  the  poet's  life  and  experience 
on  the  one  hand  and  his  work  on  the  other.  Of  a  study  of  cause 
and  effect,  of  poetic  genesis  from  surroundings  alike  objective  and 
subjective,  there  is  here  given  a  most  lucid  demonstration. 
M.  Koszul  is  evidently  quite  at  home  with  the  literary  and  political 
history  of  early  nineteenth  century  England.  He  brings  out  viv- 
idly Shelley's  relations  with  the  members  of  his  father's  household, 
•with  Harriet  Grove,  Harriet  Westbrook,  lliomas  Jefferson  Hogg, 
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Elizabeth  Hichener,  Southey,  Byron,  Keate,  Godwin,  Mary  Godwin, 
Jane  Clairmont  ("Clara"),  Pecock,  and  Leigh  Hunt.  Uie 
ghastly  tragedies  of  Harriet  Westbrook  and  Fanny  Godwin  arc 
told  simply  but  in  a  way  well  calculated  to  rivet  the  reader's 
attention.  Mudi  patient  investigation  of  Shelley's  earlier  literary 
efforts  is  riiown,  and  to  those  who  know  the  poet  only  by  his 
greater  works  thds  section  will  afford  a  series  of  delightful  surprises. 
The  examens  of  Queen  Mob,  of  Alastor,  of  Julian  and  Maddaio 
(taken  out  of  its  time  order)  and  of  Laon  and  Cythna  (afterwards 
called  The  Revolt  of  Islam)  are,  each  in  its  own  way,  fine  examples 
of  what  is  meant  by  analytical  insight. 

The  narrative  ends  in  1818,  with  Shelley's  final  departure  from 
England.  It  is  ito  be  hoped  that  M.  Kuszul  will  take  up  the  theme 
where  he  left  it  off,  and  give  us  his  complete  pictuire  of  the  great 
poet,  for  there  is  magnificent  material  still  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  the  eleven  pages  of  the  "  Condusion "  there  is  some  telling 
constructive  criticism  expressed  in  a  sustained  style  which  is  the 
outward  symbol  of  thoughts  that  lie  deep.  In  particular  the 
relations  of  Shelley  to  Romanticism  aire  judicially  weighed  out 
and  set  forth.  We  are  made  to  see  plainly  the  longings  of  an 
unsatisfied  religious  need  which  are  found  in  him  as  well  as  in 
Schlegel,  Novalis,  Wordsworth,  Chateaubriand,  and  de  Vigny;  and 
the  clash  of  eternally  opposed  philosophic  tendencies,  the  resultant 
of  a  revolt  from  an  established  order  of  thought,  is  cleairly  heard 
in  an  eloquent  and  fascinating,  if  somewhat  involved,  paragraph. 

The  final  passage  expresses  so  well  the  poetic  doctrine  by  whidi 
M.  Koszul  believes  Shelley  to  have  been  animated  that  this  notice 
may  be  appropriately  closed  by  quoting  it : — 

"  Par  ime  consequence  natoxelle,  le  po^te  absorbant  en  lui  tout 
I'homme,  il  devenait  en  art  ce  qu'il  avait  6t6  en  politique  et  en 
philosophic:  un  individualiste :  moins  que  tout  autre  de  ses  coa- 
temporains  il  ee  souciera  d^sormais  de  la  socialite  de  ea  muse. 
Et  k  la  fin,  il  saura  voir  clairement  ce  r61e  spdcifique  de  la  po^sie, 
il  osera  accepter  hautement  oet  enseignement  qui,  diaant  aimple- 
ment  'le  meilleur  de  nous-mSmes  en  nos  meilleurs  moments'  {A 
Defence  of  Poetry,  1821),  chantant  spontan^ment  quelque  vision 
fugitive,  quelque  6phem^re  tendresse,  se  trouve  Stre  plus  durable 
et  pr4cieux  que  les  syst^mee  patiemment  eiabor^s  par  le  concours 
des  savants,  des  philosophes  ou  des  hommes  d'6bat:  'Les  po^es, 
s'^criera-t-il,  sont  les  legislateurs  m^connus  du  monde ! '   Et  si 
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peut-etre  il  u'aora  pas  toujows  pleine  conscience  de  tout  ce  que 
suppose  cette  fi^re  parole,  il  n'en  sera  pas  moins  l'6clatante  preuve 
qu'un  po^te,  parti  de  la  plus  intransigeante  haine  des  mysticismes 
syst^matis^s  et  formula,  ne  devienA  grand,  profond  et  humain, 
qu'en  xaaimant  pour  lui-m&ne  le  mysticisme  fluids  qui  est  la 
source  vivante  de  tons  les  autres,  et,  eelon  Emerson,  I'essenoe  m^e 
de  la  po&ie." 

P.  J.  Lbitnox. 
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Among  recent  contributions  to  our  text-book  literature  in  philosophy 
are  two  little  volumes  of  the  series  Lettfaden  deb  philosofhischen 
PbopXdeutik  by  Professor  Peter  Vogt.  They  are  entitled  Logik  and 
Psychologie,  published  by  Herder,  St.  Louis,  19II,  and  sell  for  90  cents 
each. 


From  the  same  publishing  house  comes  a  beautiful  rolume  on  The 
Gbaces  of  Intebiob  Pbater,  by  Father  Poulain,  S.  J.,  translated  by 
liconora  L.  Yorke  Smith.  It  is  a  treatise  on  a  most  important  portion 
of  Catholic  mystical  theology,  a  very  welcome  addition  to  our  English 
literature  on  the  subject.   The  price  of  the  volume  is  Three  Dollars. 


A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  The  Spibit  of  St.  Fbaxcis  de  Sales 
has  recently  been  publislicd  by  Benziger  Brothers,  price  $1.80,  net.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  this  treatise  on  the  Christian 
Virtues  by  one  who,  while  he  was  a  devoted  admirer,  was  also  a  critical 
observer  of  the  saintly  bishop. 


The  series  entitled  Eoonomie  Sociale,  published  by  Gabalda  et  Cie,  90 
rue  Bonaparte,  Paris,  may  be  recommended  to  all  Catholic  students  of 
Economics.  The  latest  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Lepelletier. 
It  discusses  a  very  important  social-econ(Hnic  problem  under  the  title 
Caisses  d'Apabonb.  The  price  of  the  volumes  of  this  series  is  Tvco 
Francs  each. 


From  an  entirely  different  point  of  view,  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  author 
of  "  The  Present  South,"  discusses  one  of  our  domestic  problems,  under 
the  title  The  Basis  of  Ascendency.  The  volume  is  published  by  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Company. 


Little  Sebmoks  on  the  Catechism  is  the  title  of  a  volume  published 
by  .Josopli  F.  Wagner,  Xew  York.  It  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian 
of  Cosimo  Corsi,  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Pisa.    The  price  is  One  Dollar. 
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Bloud  et  Cie,  7  Place  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  are  the  publishers  of  a  series 
entitled  Etudes  de  morale  et  de  sociologie,  to  which  Maurice  Legendre 
has  just  contributed  an  important  study  Le  PbobiJime  de  l'^idcoation, 
Price,  francs  3.50.  The  work  is  a  calm  dispassionate  presentation  of  the 
claims  which  Catholics,  all  the  world  over,  are  urging  in  the  matter  of 
religious  instruction. 


Students  of  Moral  Theology  will  be  interested  in  the  latest  contri- 
bution to  the  Treatise  on  Conscience,  entitled  Tbactatds  de  Consoientia. 
It  is  published  by  Desclte  of  Tournai,  and  on  sale  by  Herder,  St.  Louis. 
The  author  is  Father  Beaudoin,  0.  P. 


Eablt  Fibst  Coumcnion,  by  Father  Zulueta,  S.  J.,  is  a  timely  topic, 
which  will  interest  pastors  and  teachers.  It  is  published  by  Benziger 
Brothers. 


Seminary  Professors  and  Spiritual  Directors  as  well  as  Confessors  will 
welcome  Abbfi  Hurtaud's  La  Vocation  ac  sacebdoce,  a  substantial  volume 
of  453  pages  published  by  Gabalda,  90  rue  Bonaparte,  Paris. 


A  beautiful  little  volume  on  an  important  phase  of  Apologetics,  the 
relation  between  religion  and  science,  has  just  come  from  Herder,  St. 
Louis.  It  is  entitled  Chbistianitt  am>  the  TiEAOEiw  of  Modebn  SoixNdE 
and  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Kneller.  The  English  tnanslation 
by  Mr.  Kettle  is  provided  with  a  Preface  written  by  Father  Thomas  A. 
Finlay,  S.J.   The  volume  sells  for  One  Dollar  and  Eighty  Cents. 


The  Obioin  of  Tbaoeot  by  Dr.  Ridgeway,  published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  student  of  the  Greek  Drama 
and  is  also  of  interest  to  the  student  of  comparative  literature.  Type, 
illustrations,  etc.,  are  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press. 


The  recent  controversy  concerning  the  Pope's  Encyclical  on  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  gives  timeliness  to  the  publication  of  a  volume  entitled  Saint 
Chables  Bobbomeo,  by  Louise  M.  Staciwole-Kenny,  published  by  Benziger 
Brothers. 


The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Blessed  Jcbn  Ruysbroedc  (1293-1381)  la 
the  subject  of  a  volume  by  Dom  Vincent,  entitled  A  Mjediktal  Mtstio, 
New  York,  Benziger  Brothers,  1911. 
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Power  Plant  and  Engineering  Laboratory :  A  New  Central 
heating  and  electric  power  plant  has  recently  heen  completed 
for  the  heating  of  the  entire  group  of  buildings  comprising 
the  University,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  all  electric  current 
required  for  the  lighting  and  power  in  each  of  these  buildings, 
and  power  in  the  laboratories.  Prior  to  the  construction  of 
this  central  plant,  the  heating  of  the  several  buildings  was 
supplied  from  independent  boilers  in  the  basement  of  each 
building,  while  the  electric  current  for  lighting  and  power  was 
generated  by  a  small  steam  driven  electric  plant  located  in  the 
basement  of  McMahon  Hall. 

In  planning  the  New  Central  Heating  and  Power  Plant, 
the  question  of  supplying  the  existing  buildings,  etc.,  satisfac- 
torily and  economically  was  not  alone  carefully  considered, 
but,  in  addition,  the  new  plant  has  been  so  designed  as  to  be 
capable  of  ready  extension  of  both  its  heating  and  electrical 
capacity  to  meet  fully  the  increased  demand  upon  the  same, 
which  will  result  from  time  to  time  from  the  addition  of  future 
buildings,  additional  laboratories,  etc. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  relative  merits  of  a  number 
of  sites  upon  the  University's  property,  it  was  finally  decided 
to  construct  the  new  plant  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tracks  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  so  that  by  means  of  a  siding, 
the  fully  loaded  coal  cars  of  the  railroad  could  be  run  directly 
over  the  coal  bunkers  of  the  plant,  and  coal  directly  dumped 
into  the  same,  thiis  minimizing  the  cost  of  coal  handling,  for- 
merly an  item  of  large  expense  on  account  of  the  isolated 
location  of  the  various  buildings. 

In  considering  the  installation  of  the  Central  Plant,  also, 
full  consideration  was  given  to  the  advantages  to  be  secured 
by  concentration  at  one  point  of  all  noise,  dirt,  ashes,  etc., 
incident  to  the  production  of  power  and,  also,  perhaps  more 
702 
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fully  to  the  great  lessening  of  the  fire  risk  secured  by  removal 
from  all  of  the  present  and  future  buildings  of  the  University, 
of  all  necessity  for  use  of  boilers  or  fires  of  any  character. 

The  heating  and  power  plant  is  located  in  a  two  story  and 
basement  building,  with  the  boilers,  stokers,  etc.,  installed  in 
the  basement,  level  with  the  floor  of  the  coal  bunkers,  and  with 
the  fronts  of  the  boilers  directly  opposite  the  same,  thereby 
facilitating,  by  means  of  small  firing  cars,  the  conveying  of 
the  coal  direct  from  the  bunkers  to  the  stokers.  The  coal 
bunkers,  further,  are  of  suflScient  capacity  to  store  the  contents 
of  approximately  seven  standard  railroad  coal  cars,  insuring 
the  plant  against  stoppage  due  to  the  non-delivery  of  coal  on 
account  of  strike,  weather  conditions,  etc. 

The  basement  of  the  building  also  provides  space  for  all 
pumping  apparatus  and  general  equipment  of  the  heating  sys- 
tem, as  well  also  as  an  isolated  space  for  oil  storage.  In  the 
basement  stories  are  also  located  the  main  toilets  of  the  building, 
locker  rooms  for  students  and  the  hydraulic  laboratory  of  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Courses  of  the  University. 

The  Engine  Room  of  the  plant  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  is 
provided  with  a  gallery  and  stair  leading  to  the  boiler  room, 
from  which  point  the  Engineer  in  charge  has  a  full  view  of 
the  plant.  The  first  fioor  also  provides  space  for  the  Engineer's 
Boom,  Laboratories,  etc.,  and  provides  through  stairway  and 
vestibule,  for  access  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  building. 

The  entire  second  floor  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  electrical 
Laboratories,  Class  and  Drawing  Booms,  etc 

The  boiler  equipment  of  the  plant  which  supplies  all  steam 
required  for  the  heating  of  the  entire  group  of  present  Build- 
ings, operation  of  the  electric  lighting  units,  and  all  steam 
required  in  the  Laboratories,  consists,  at  the  present,  of  three 
200  horse-power,  water  tube  boilers,  these  boilers  are  arranged 
with  two  in  a  single  battery,  and  the  third  with  space  at  the 
side  for  the  future  installation  of  an  additional  400  horse- 
power boiler  to  meet  the  increased  demands  upon  the  plant, 
due  to  the  growth  of  the  University.  Each  of  the  boilers  is 
equipped  with  automatic  stokers,  so  that  the  boiler  plant  will 
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comply  in  all  respects  with  the  ordinances  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  to  smokeless  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
operated  with  the  minimum  amount  of  labor. 

The  boilers  further  are  connected  by  a  rectangular  smoke 
breeching  to  a  radial  brick  chimney,  125  feet  high,  located 
at  the  side  of  the  Power  Plant  Building. 

The  equipment  of  the  plant,  for  supplying  electric  current 
for  lighting  and  power,  consists  of  two,  fifty  kilowatt,  direct 
current  generators,  each  direct  connected  to  an  automatic  sim- 
ple, non-condensing  steam  engine;  both  units  being  located  in 
the  engine  room  on  the  first  story  of  the  building.  In  addition 
to  providing  in  the  Engine  Room  for  the  two  present  generating 
units,  space  has  been  provided  for  a  larger  additional  gene- 
rating unit,  to  meet,  in  the  future,  the  increased  demands 
upon  the  plant,  incident  to  the  extension  of  the  University. 
Space  has  also  been  allowed  for  the  installation  of  a  small 
oil  or  gasoline  engine  electric  imit,  to  furnish  current  during 
the  summer  months  for  such  lighting  as  would  be  required  by 
those  of  the  University's  Faculty  who  remain  at  the  University 
during  the  summer.  This  has  been  planned  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  operating  either  of  the  large  generating  u^nits  or 
boilers,  to  supply  such  a  small  portion  of  the  total  capacity 
developed  by  the  same. 

To  tie  in  and  not  change  the  arangement  of  the  lighting  in 
all  of  the  present  buildings  of  the  University,  which  up  to  the 
present  have  been  supplied  by  125  volt,  two  wire  direct  current 
from  the  small  power  plant  in  McMahon  Hall,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  running  excessively  heavy  two  wire,  125  volt 
feeders  from  the  plant  to  the  main  distribution  J  unction  Board 
in  McMahon  Hall,  a  new  three-wire,  125-250  volt  feeder  and 
pole  line  has  been  constructed  from  the  plant  to  this  building. 
With  the  three  wire  system  further,  as  installed,  additional 
buildings  at  remote  parts  of  the  University  property,  may  be 
very  readily  supplied  with  current  for  lighting  and  power, 
and  the  amount  of  copper  in  the  transmission  lines  reduced 
materially  below  that  which  would  be  necessitated  by  a  two 
wire,  125  volt  system.    The  present  two  wire  branch  feeders 
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from  McMahon  Hall  to  Oaldwell  and  Albert  Halls,  and  St. 
Thomas  College,  have  also  been  each  increased  by  a  third 
conductor  so  as  to  provide  for  the  supply  of  these  buildings 
on  the  three  wire  system  from  the  new  plant. 

The  switchboard  in  the  engine  room  consists  of  three  gene- 
rator panels,  (one  for  each  of  the  50  kilowatt  generators  and 
one  for  the  summer  lighting  unit;)  one  balancer  panel,  one 
feeder  panel,  and  space  at  each  end  for  addition  of  future 
generator  and  feeder  panels.  The  panels  of  the  switchboard 
are  fitted  with  all  necessary  instruments,  circuit  breakers,  etc, 
and  in  addition  to  supplying  new  three-wire  lighting  and  power 
feeder  to  McMahon  Hall,  the  feeder  panel  supplied  also  light- 
ing and  power  in  the  plant  and  Laboratory  Building,  and  all 
power  required  in  the  various  laboratories. 

From  the  power  plant  a  system  of  imderground  steam  mains 
has  been  constructed  to  a  central  point  of  distribution  located 
near  St.  Thomas  College  building,  from  which  point  heating 
supply  lines  have  already  been  constructed  to  the  existing  build- 
ings of  the  University.  The  main  steam  lines  from  the  power 
plant  to  this  center  of  distribution  have,  however,  been  made 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  care  for  the  heating  requirements  of 
a  number  of  future  additional  buildings,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  central  point  of  distribution  has  been  made  such  as 
to  permit  in  future,  the  ready  construction  of  additional  heat- 
ing supply  lines  from  this  point  to  such  additional  buildings 
as  may  be  erected. 

In  carrying  out  the  construction  of  the  new  heating  system, 
such  changes  as  were  incident  to  the  alteration  of  the  present 
heating  apparatus  of  the  existing  buildings,  have  been  made, 
and  all  of  these  buildings  were  operated  in  very  satisfactory 
manner  throughout  all  of  the  past  winter  from  the  new  plant. 

In  the  construction  of  the  heating  mains  throughout  the 
property  of  the  University,  every  possible  provision  has  been 
made  to  secure  the  maximum  permanence  of  the  work,  and 
particularly  where  located  below  the  ground,  all  piping  has 
been  laid  in  conduits  of  terra  cotta  and  concrete  of  the  most 
permanent  character.    Furthermore,  wherever  valves  and  con- 
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nections  have  been  necessarily  located  below  ground,  large 
concrete  pits  have  been  constructed  below  the  ground  surface 
with  cast  iron  manholes  for  access  to  the  same.  By  this 
means  the  life  of  the  whole  piping  installation  should  be 
increased  to  a  material  extent  above  that  of  the  ordinaiy 
construction,  wherein  wooden  or  other  forms  of  insulation  are 
used  around  the  piping,  but  which,  by  reason  of  the  rapid  decay 
and  disintegration  of  the  covering,  insures  only  very  short 
life  of  the  work. 

The  entire  power  plant  and  heating  system  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Oharles  L.  Beeder,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  installed 
under  his  supervision  as  Consulting  Engineer  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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On  Wednesday  morning,  June  7,  the  Annual  Conferring  of 
Degrees  and  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  University  took 
place  in  McMahon  Hall,  in  the  presence  of  His  Excellency,  the 
Most  Rev.  Diomede  Falconio,  Apostolic  Delegate.  The  Rt. 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Rector  of  the  University,  delivered 
the  principal  address,  and  the  Delegate  closed  the  exercises 
with  benediction. 

The  Deans  of  the  several  schools  of  the  University  presented 
the  following  students  for  degrees : 

In  the  School  of  Sacred  Sciences,  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Sacred  Theology  (S.  T.  B.) :  Rev.  Dominic  Joseph  Camion, 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  Rev.  Wendell  Phillips 
Corcoran,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  Rev.  Patrick 
Francis  Crawley,  of  Scranton,  Pa.;  Rev.  Edward  Patrick 
Dalton,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Aloysius  Charles  Dineen,  of 
New  York,  N".  Y. ;  Rev  Sigoumey  Webster  Fay,  of  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Rev.  John  Joseph  Finn,  of  Albany,  N".  Y. ;  Rev.  Michael 
Ambrose  Gilloegly,  of  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Rev.  William  Anthony 
Hemmick,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Rev.  Francis  Henry  Kehlen- 
brink,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Rev.  William  Peter  McNally,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Rev.  Joseph  Aloysius  Nelson,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Brother  James  O'Keef e,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict ; 
Rev.  James  Francis  Palmowski,  of  the  Marist  Congregation; 
Rev.  Joseph  Michael  Sullivan,  of  the  Marist  Congregation; 
Rev.  John  Paul  Ritchie  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Rev.  Andrew 
Aloysius  Walls,  of  the  Marist  Congregation ;  Brother  Celestine 
Smith,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 

For  the  degree  of  Licentiate  in  Sacred  Theology  (S.  T.  L.) : 

Rev.  Walter  Thomas  Bazaar,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Dissertation : 
The  Power  of  the  Hiunan  Reason  to  E[now  God;  a  Critical 
Defense. 
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Eev.  Eugene  Paul  Burke,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross;  Dissertation:  Some  Notes  on  the  Christology  of  St 
Paul. 

Rev.  Robert  Enunet  B.  Gardiner,  of  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Disser- 
tation :  Pope  Leo  XIII  and  Anglican  Orders. 

Rev.  John  Francis  (Jeorgelin,  of  the  Marist  Congregation; 
Dissertation:  The  Authority  of  the  Vulgate  according  to  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

Rev.  Michael  Joseph  Keyes,  of  the  Marist  Congregation; 
Dissertation:  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  on  Frequent  Com- 
munion. 

Rev.  Francis  Michael  O'Reilly,  of  New  York,  TS.  Y. ;  Disser- 
tation: The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Atonement:  a  Reply  to  A 
Sabatier. 

Rev.  John  Michael  Ryan,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross;  Dissertation:  The  Social  and  Economic  Teaching  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria. 

Rev.  John  Carter  Smith,  of  the  Paulist  Congr^ation;  Dis- 
sertation: Substitution,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Atonement. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Canon  Law  (J.  C.  B.) : 

Rev.  John  Ignatius  Barret,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Rev.  Walter 
Thomas  Bazaar,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Andrew  Joseph  Car- 
roll, of  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Rev.  Edward  Patrick  Dalton,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Aloysius  Charles  Dineen,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Thomas  Joseph  Finnegan,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa; 
Rev.  Michael  Galvin,  of  Los  Angeles,  CaL ;  Rev.  William  Hum- 
phries, of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Rev.  Felix  McCarthy,  of  Omaha, 
Neb. ;  Rev.  Thomas  Ligouri  McEntee,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Rev. 
Leo  Ligouri  McVay,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Rev.  Thomas  Aloy- 
sius Needham,  of  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Rev.  Thomas  Joseph  Toolen, 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  the  School  of  Law,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law 
(J.  D.) :  Joseph  Lepaspi  Villaflor,  of  Manila,  P.  L ;  Dis- 
sertation: The  Authority  and  Sanction  of  International  Law. 

In  the  School  of  Philosophy,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
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Philosophy  (Ph.  D.) :  Eev.  Cornelius  Joseph  Hagerty,  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross;  Dissertation:  The  Problem 
of  Evil. 

Rev.  Patrick  Joseph  McCormick,  of  Norwich,  Conn, ;  Disser- 
taion ;  The  Education  of  the  Laity  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Rev.  Patrick  Joseph  Waters,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  Dissertation : 
Studies  in  the  Principle  of  Apperception. 

Rev.  Virgil  Daeger,  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Land ;  Disser- 
tation: The  Origin,  Primitive  Meaning  and  History  of  the 
Dagesh  Forte. 

Rev.  Francis  Xavier  O'Neill,  of  the  Order  of  St,  Dominic; 
Dissertation:  Some  Aspects  of  the  Medieval  Miracle  Play. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  B.) : 
Louis  Joseph  Bour,  of  the  Paulist  Congregation. 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  (A.  M.) : 

Rev.  Daniel  Joseph  MacDonald,  of  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia ; 
Dissertation:  Radicalism  and  Some  English  Poetry  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

William  Augustus  Maguire,  of  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  Dis- 
sertation: On  the  Fate  Passages  in  the  First  Three  Books  of 
the  Aeneid  of  Virgil. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B.)  :  Timothy  Vin- 
cent O'Donnell,  of  Albion,  N.  Y. ;  John  Joseph  Daly,  of  Phoe- 
bus, Va. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  :  James  Joseph 
Boillin,  of  Clarksville,  Tenn. ;  J ohn  J ames  Cantwell,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  Electrical  Engineering;  Thomas  Hackman 
Carter,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Joseph  Roland  Devries,  of  Ar- 
lington, Md. ;  Charles  Stephen  McCarthy,  of  Brookland,  D.  O., 
in  Civil  Engineering;  Peter  Leo  McGteady,  of  Wanamie,  Pa. 
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The  University  Summer  School  for  Teaching  Sisters  and 
women  teachers  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  r^istration 
has  reached  very  nearly  three  hundred,  by  far  the  greater 
number  being  Sisters.  They  come  from  nearly  forty  States 
of  the  Union  and  from  points  as  far  apart  as  Oregon,  Florida, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota  and  other  States.  Some  twenty- 
five  religious  orders  and  congregations  are  represented  and 
about  sixty  independent  houses.  The  University  buildings 
have  been  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  several  of  them  serve 
as  convents.  A  number  of  Sisters  also  reside  in  Trinity 
College  and  others  in  various  convents  in  the  city.  All  classes 
are  conducted  in  McMahon  Hall,  whose  excellent  equipment  was 
never  more  serviceable  than  at  present.  The  students  of  the 
Summer  School  are  all  enthusiastic  over  the  opening  of  the 
University  during  the  vacation  months  to  our  Teaching  Sisters 
and  women  teachers  and  it  seems  quite  certain  that  a  successful 
future  is  assured  to  the  School.  The  professors  are  25  in 
nimiber  and  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in  a  summer  school 
of  the  highest  order  are  well  represented.  During  the  recent 
excessive  heats  Washington  was  particularly  favored  and  the 
health  of  the  Sisters  remained  very  satisfactory.  The  Univer- 
sity grounds  are  considerably  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
city  and  constitute  a  very  agreeable  park-like  reservation. 
Immediately  adjoining  is  the  Soldier's  Home  with  its  splendid 
park  of  some  seven  hundred  acres.  I^o  more  agreeable  or 
healthy  situation  could  be  found  for  this  great  work.  The 
Sisters  continue  to  live  precisely  as  they  would  in  their  own 
convents  at  home,  observing  with  great  exactness  all  their 
religious  exercises.  On  Sundays  there  is  a  Solemn  High  Mass 
with  a  sermon  in  the  University  chapel  and  during  the  week 
they  have  frequent  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
Classes  are  conducted  regularly  from  8  to  1  and  from  3  to  6. 
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Many  classes  are  very  largely  attended,  so  that  the  capacity 
of  McMahon  Hall  is  seriously  taxed.  On  Saturday  July  8th, 
all  the  students  visited  Mount  Yemon  and  placed  a  beautiful 
wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Qeorge  Washington.  They  were  very 
cordially  received  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  grounds  who 
showed  them  personally  over  the  historic  site.  On  Thursday, 
July  13th,  the  entire  School  was  received  at  the  White  House 
by  President  Taft,  who  shook  hands  with  each  Sister  and 
congratulated  all  most  heartily  on  their  good  work.  Public 
lectures,  frequently  illustrated,  are  given  several  evenings  in 
the  week  by  speakers  of  distinction  in  the  Assembly  Boom, 
McMahon  Hall.  It  may  be  said  vrithout  exaggeration  that 
through  this  School  the  University  is  entering  on  a  new  and 
larger  field  of  usefulness.  Hitherto  it  opened  the  way  to  a 
higher  education  for  the  sons  of  our  Catholic  people,  but 
henceforth  its  advantages  are  open  also  to  their  daughters, 
and  to  the  noblest  and  most  devoted  among  them,  those  chosen 
souls  who  have  given  themselves  entirely  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  spread  of  His  kingdom. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering.  The  following  gifts 
are  acknowledged: — 

1.  National  Carbon  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio : — One  exhibit  of 
samples  of  their  various  carbon  products. 

2.  John  A.  Roebling  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N".  J.  One  set 
of  sample  insulated  wire  and  cables. 

3.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Six 
framed  photos  (24"  x  30")  of  Westinghouse  apparatus. 

The  above  gifts,  are  located  in  the  quarters  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Department  in  the  new  Engineering  Building. 
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"  Let  tb«re  be  progren,  therefore ;  «  wldeepreed  and  eager  piogrea 
In  erery  century  and  epoch,  both  of  indlriduals  and  of  the  general 
body,  of  erery  ChristiaD  and  of  the  whole  Church,  a  progren  in  Intelli- 
ganee,  knowledge  and  wlidom,  bnt  alwaya  within  their  natoral  llmita, 
and  without  taeilfloa  of  the  identity  of  Catholic  teaching,  feeling  and 
•pinion."— St.  Vnrcmr  or  Lkkiki,  OmmDnU,  c.  S. 
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AN  EXAMINATION  OF  KANTS  FUNDAMENTAL 
TEACHINGS.* 


1. 

It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  opposition  that  no  one  has 
done  so  much  to  color  and  shape  the  current  of  modem  thought 
as  Inunanuel  Kant.  Men  may  not  agree  with  him,  at  least 
as  to  the  totality  of  his  system ;  schools  may  rise  up  against  his 
teaching  as  against  one  whose  pernicious  purpose  was  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  thought  and  overturn  the  intellectual  achieve- 
ments of  the  ages,  and  yet,  unconsciously  as  unwillingly,  many 
even  of  his  opponents  have  been  swayed  to  think  and  act  as 
he  thought  and  did.  Vigorously  opposed  especially  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Scholasticism,  his  influence  has  nevertheless  been  so 
widespread  as  to  mould  the  philosophic  thought  of  almost  every 
other  school.  His  philosophy  laid  the  foundation  for  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer  in  his  own  country,  it  was 
the  inspiration  of  the  Agnostic  School  from  Hamilton  to 
Spencer  in  England,  and  in  France  it  gave  birth  to  the  Posi- 
tivism of  Cbmte  and  the  neo-Critioism  of  Kenouvier.  Nor  has 
the  influence  of  Kantism  been  confined  to  the  field  of  phil- 
osophy.   It  has  made  its  way  into  theology,  and  is  in  reality 

•  The  citatioDS  to  the  Oritique  of  Pure  Beaton  in  this  article  are  taken  from  the 
Berlin  Academy  Edition  and  from  the  English  translation  hj  Meiklejohn.  In 
the  references  to  the  former  the  Roman  numeral  refers  to  the  volume,  the  Arabic 
to  the  page.   The  references  to  Meiklejohn' s  translation  are  enclosed  in  brackets. 
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the  basis  of  most  of  the  contemporary  religious  thought  now 
prevalent  outside  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  paper  to  expose  and  examine 
the  salient  features  of  Eant's  philosophy  as  expounded  in  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  His  critical  philosophy  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  portions,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  the 
Critique  of  Practical  Beason,  and  the  Critique  of  the  Faculty 
of  Judgment;  but  as  Kant's  philosophy  stands  or  falls  on  the 
merits  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  which  purports  to  be 
a  critical  examination  of  all  our  scientific  knowledge,  the 
doctrines  of  the  second  and  third  Critiques  may  be  reckoned 
as  of  little  value  until  the  true  worth  of  the  first  is  clearly 
established. 

In  fact,  Kant  himself  maintained  that  the  whole  purpose  of 
philosophy  was  to  give  answer  to  three  questions :  What  can  I 
know  ?  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  What  may  I  hope  for  ?  And  he 
further  held  that  the  answer  to  the  first  must  precede  and 
regulate  the  answers  to  the  second  and  third. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  a  better  imderstanding  of 
our  subject  to  observe  that  Kant's  intellectual  career  is  com- 
monly divided  into  two  periods,  the  pre-critical,  extending  from 
his  twenty-third  to  his  fifty-seventh  year  (from  1747  to  1781), 
and  the  critical,  which  embraces  the  remaining  twenty-three 
years  of  his  long,  laborious  life.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
entered  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  where  for  six  years  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Wolff's  philosophy  and  Newton's 
physics.  On  leaving  the  University  he  spent  nine  years  as 
tutor  in  several  distinguished  families,  and  then  returned  to 
the  University  of  Konigsberg,  where  for  fifteen  years  he  filled 
the  position  of  a  licensed  but  unsalaried  teacher.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  of  service  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  phil- 
osophy in  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  which  he  held  until 
1797,  seven  years  before  his  death.  The  whole  pre-critical 
period  was  a  time  of  indefatigable  labor,  during  which  he  pro- 
foundly considered  all  the  great  problems  of  the  physical 
sciences  and  ethics.  The  philosophy  taught  by  Kant  during 
these  years  was  the  modified,  dogmatic  rationalism  of  Wolff 
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which  he  had  learned  as  a  student,  and  which  at  that  time  was 
the  prevailing  philosophy  of  Germany.  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Wolff's  philosophy  he  made  reason  the  basis 
and  test  of  all  knowledge  and  metaphysical  tmth.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  pre-critical  period,  however,  Kant's  faith  in  reason 
as  the  basis  of  all  metaphysical  knowledge  began  to  weaken. 
Disturbed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  apparent  contradictions 
which  he  discovered  in  the  physical  sciences  and  by  the  scepti- 
cism of  Hume  on  the  other  he  determined  to  call  to  account  all 
human  experience.  In  this  way  he  hoped  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culties thought  to  exist  in  the  natural  sciences  and  to  place 
the  truths  of  metaphysics  on  an  unquestionable  foundation. 
According  to  Kant's  own  words  it  was  Hmne  who  first  inter- 
rupted his  "dogmatic  slumber,  and  gave  his  investigations 
in  the  field  of  speculative  philosophy  quite  a  new  direction."  * 
It  may  be  well  here  to  recall  the  chief  features  of  Hume's 
philosophy. 

Hume  was  a  radical  empiricist.  For  him  experience  was 
the  one  universal  rule  of  philosophical  procedure.  He  sub- 
jected all  knowledge  to  the  criticism  of  experience.  He  denied 
the  substantiality  of  the  mind  holding  tbat  what  we  call  mind 
is  simply  a  "  heap  or  collection  of  different  perceptions  united 
together  by  certain  relations,  and  supposed,  though  falsely, 
to  be  endowed  with  simplicity  and  identity."  *  Locke  had 
explained  away  everything  except  substance  and  the  primary 
qualities  of  bodies.  Eerkley  did  away  with  these,  and  finally 
Hume  completed  the  work  of  empiricism  by  denying  even  the 
substance  of  the  mind,  leaving  only  phenomena.  Consistent 
with  his  doctrine  regarding  the  mind,  he  explains  causation 
as  nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  relations  between  our 
ideas;  and  these  relations,  moreover,  are  not  a  priori,  but 
gathered  from  experience.  Repeated  experience,  argues  Himie, 
shows  us  that  whatever  event  has  a  beginning  must  have  a 
cause,  and  hence  a  posteriori  we  conclude  that  an  effect  must 

'  I\oUg.  Berlin  ed.,  iv.,  260 ;  Oanu  tniulatioii,  14. 
'Cf.  Fbrib,  L,  634. 
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Have  a  cause.  The  dependence,  therefore,  between  cause  and 
effect  is  not  ontological,  but  psychological — engendered  in  our 
mind  by  repeated  experiences,  and  reason,  accordingly,  is 
unable  to  conclude  o  priori  any  necessary  connection  between 
cause  and  efiFect.  Hume  did  not  deny  the  utility  of  the  con- 
cept of  cause,  but  he  did  contend  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
ceived a  priori  by  the  reason,  and  that  consequently,  it  pos- 
sessed no  inner  truth  independent  of  all  experience  in  virtue 
of  which  its  application  could  be  extended  beyond  the  objects 
of  experience.  In  .short,  the  principle  of  causation  must  not 
be  extended  beyond  its  source;  if  the  concept  of  cause  origi- 
nates with  experience,  its  use  and  application  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  things  of  experience ;  but  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
it  has  its  origin  a  priori  in  the  reasoning  faculty,  then  natur- 
ally it  may  be  extended  beyond  the  objects  of  sense. 

Now  it  was  this  empirical  solution  of  the  principle  of 
causality,  as  Kant  tells  us,  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his 
own  speculations.  It  awoke  in  him  the  belief  that  the  old 
a  priori  dogmatism  of  Wolff  had  put  too  much  stress  on  the 
part  played  in  our  knowledge  by  the  reason,  while  the  empiri- 
cism of  Hume  had  gone  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  by 
making  experience  the  sum  total  of  all  possible  cognition.  To 
get  at  the  happy  medium  in  which  the  truth  was  to  be  found 
he  determined  to  subject  all  knowledge  to  a  severe  criticism 
in  order  thereby  to  ascertain  how  much  of  it  is  a  posteriori, 
or  from  experience;  how  much  o  priori,  or  transcendental. 
Eant's  philosophy  is  called  a  transcendental  criticism  precisely 
because  it  is  an  attempt  to  determine  chiefly  the  a  priori  forms 
of  all  human  knowledge. 

Starting,  then,  to  analyze  the  principle  of  causation,  Kant 
tells  us  that  he  soon  discovered  "  that  the  concept  of  the  con- 
nection of  cause  and  effect  was  by  no  means  the  only  idea  by 
which  the  undertaking  thinks  the  connection  of  things  o  priori, 
but  rather  that  metaphysics  consists  altogether  of  such  con- 
nections." '    By  determining  these  o  priori  concepts,  which  he 

*PtoUg.l.c. 
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found  to  be  many,  he  was  able  to  bound  and  designate  the 
entire  scope  and  content  of  the  field  of  metaphysics.  For, 
according  to  Kant,  metaphysical  cognition  is  a  priori  knowl- 
edge coming  from  the  pure  understanding  and  pure  reason, 
and  hence  by  its  very  nature  it  abstracts  from  all  empirical 
sources.*  Its  principles  can  never  be  derived  from  experience 
of  any  kind,  whether  internal  or  external,  and  this  not  only 
for  that  it  deals  solely  with  a  priori  concepts,  but  for  the 
further  reason  that  metaphysical  knowledge  must  be  universal 
and  necessary — properties  which  experience  is  altogether  im- 
potent to  supply.  This  brings  out  the  Kantian  distinction 
between  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  knowledge, — the  former, 
being  metaphysical,  is  characterized  by  universality  and  neces- 
sity, while  the  latter,  as  based  on  experience,  is  of  a  particular 
and  contingent  nature.  Since  then,  we  possess  knowledge 
which  is  strictly  necessary  and  universal,  it  is  evident  to  the 
mind  of  Kant  that  our  knowledge,  in  its  entirety,  is  not  con- 
fined within  the  borders  of  experience,  as  Hume  would  have 
us  believe;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  boast  of  real 
a  priori  cognition  which  constitutes  the  basis  and  principles 
of  metaphysics.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  Kant  held 
that  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience.  Here  are 
his  own  words :  "  All  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience, 
but  that  it  all  originates  from  experience  by  no  means  follows. 
It  may  well  be  that  experience  itself  is  made  up  of  two 
elements:  one  received  from  impressions  of  sense;  the  other 
supplied  by  our  faculty  of  knowledge  on  occasion  of  those 
impressions;  an  element  added  by  the  mind  to  the  material 
furnished  by  the  senses,  an  a  priori  element,  an  element  inde- 
pendent not  only  of  this  or  that  experience,  but  of  all  experi- 
ence and  anterior  to  it."  '  It  is  also  needful  to  bear  in  mind 
that  Kant  maintained  that  knowledge  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  intellect  on  objects,  and  not  vice  versa.  Rightly 
understood,  this  is  correct,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  Kant 
meant  it,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

*ProUg.  Berlin  ed.,  iv.,  266  ;  Cams  tramUtion,  14. 
*0t^  e/iVre  Beofon,  m.,  27  ;  (1). 
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In  general  Kant  distinguished  a  twofold  object  of  cognition: 
phenomena  and  noumena.  Phenomena  are  the  appearances  of 
things,  the  sensible  representations  of  objects  as  pictured  to 
us  by  and  through  our  senses  from  the  world  of  e:^rience.* 
I^oumena  are  the  substantial  realities  underlying  these  sen- 
sible appearances,  or  phenomena,  and  are  the  proper  objects 
of  intellectual  and  rational  activity.  Phenomenon  is  the 
external  appearance  of  the  thing  which  strikes  the  senses, 
noumenon  is  the  thing  in  itseK  (das  Ding-an-sich).  The  sub- 
jective faculties  by  which  we  acquire  knowledge  are  three, 
according  to  Kant:  the  senses,  or  sensibility  (Sinnlichkeit), 
which  is  the  power  of  receiving  sense-impressions,  or  sensible 
representations  of  things,  called  phenomena  or  empirical 
"intuitions";  the  understanding  (Verstand),  or  faculty  of 
knowing  a  priori  by  which  the  perceptions  of  phenomena  are 
regulated  and  unified;  and  reason,  or  the  reasoning  facul^ 
(Vemunft),  by  which  the  rules  of  the  understanding  are  in 
turn  regulated  and  reduced  to  unityJ  The  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  knowledge  coming  to  or  acquired  by  us  through 
these  three  faculties  is  the  burden  of  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  with  regard  to  each  of  thesa 
three  faculties  of  knowledge  what  is  a  priori,  or  transcendental, 
Kant  finds  in  each  species  of  knowledge,  sensible,  intellectual, 
and  rational  two  distinct  elements:  the  one  a  material,  the 
other  a  formal  element  Hence  all  knowledge  is  made  up  of 
matter  and  form.  The  material  element,  that  is,  the  matter 
or  content  of  knowledge  is  that  which  comes  from  experience, 
the  form  or  formal  element  is  that  by  which  knowledge  is 
determined  to  this  or  that  particular  kind.  The  form  is  givea 
a  priori,  independently  of  all  experience,  arising  solely  from 
the  activity  of  the  knowing  faculty.*  It  is,  indeed,  the  appli- 
cation of  form  to  matter  which  alone  makes  experience  pos- 
sible.— So  much  as  to  the  material  and  formal  element  of 

•Orit.<fPureBe(uim,  ni.,  60,  202,  212;  (21,  166,  166). 
f  OriL  of  Pure  Beaton,  m.,  237,  239  ;  (189.  191). 
*  OKt.  ^  Pure  Beaton,  m.,  100  ;  (69). 
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knowledge  in  general  But  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge just  explained  has  its  own  particular  matter  and  form. 
The  matter  or  content  of  our  sense-knowledge  is  phenomena, 
or  sensible  representations  of  things  existing  about  us  in  the 
world  of  sense;  the  formal  element  consists  of  the  two  subjec- 
tive forms  of  time  and  space  which,  anterior  to  all  experience 
and  innate  in  the  sensitive  faculties,  are  the  conditions  of  all 
sensation.*  The  form,  then,  of  sense-knowledge  is  a  priori 
and  altogether  independent  of  anything  objective  in  the  realm 
of  experience,  moreover  these  subjective  forms  of  time  and 
space  are  imposed  by  the  mind  on  the  material  element  of 
sensation  first,  in  order  to  render  sense-perceptions  possible, 
secondly  in  order  to  make  them  universal  and  necessary.  All 
our  sense-perceptions,  therefore,  according  to  Kant,  are  mere 
representations  of  phenomena — representations  which  manifest 
the  qualities  of  things  not  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but 
according  to  the  innate  subjective  forms  which  precede  all 
actual  sensibility.  These  representations  are  consequently  de- 
pendent on  our  sensitive  faculties,  and  would  be  different  if 
oiir  faculties  were  otherwise  constituted.  The  fact  that  all 
men  with  normal  senses  perceive  the  same  phenomena  in  the 
same  way  comes  not  from  the  uniformity  of  the  objects  per- 
ceived, but  rather  from  the  uniformity  in  construction  of  our 
faculties.'**  Again,  Kant  would  have  it  remembered  that 
although  these  a  priori  forms  of  time  and  space  make  possible, 
regulate,  and  render  universal  and  necessary  all  sense-percep- 
tions they  are  not  to  be  extended  outside  the  narrow-range  of 
the  senses ;  they  are  meaningless  beyond  the  data  of  sensation, 
i.  e.,  the  appearances  (Erscheinungen)  of  things. 

We  now  come  to  the  knowledge  acquired  through  the  un- 
derstanding or  faculty  of  judgment,  with  which,  according 
to  Kant,  intellectual  cognition  really  begins.  The  sense-repre- 
sentations (sense-intuitions)  which  result  from  the  imposition 
of  the  a  priori  forms  of  space  and  time  on  sensible  objects 

*  Orit.  ef  Pun  Seaion,  m.,  BO  ;  (21).  ■ 

>*  Orit.  ^iVire  Beaton,  m.,  66,  69,  66 ;  (26,  69,  36). 
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constitute  the  material  element  of  intellectual  cognition." 
The  senses  intuite,  the  understanding  reflects  on  the  intuitions 
of  the  senses,  coordinates  and  reduces  them  to  states  of  clear 
"  consciousness  "  called  judgments.  Some  of  these  judgments 
are  contingent  and  particular,  others,  which  only  are  proper 
objects  of  philosophical  speculation  are  necessary  and  universal 
Now  as  was  the  case  with  sense-knowledge,  so  here  with  judg- 
ment, universality  and  necessity  must  come  a  priori.  Experi- 
ence is  at  all  times  and  in  every  instance  unable  to  supply 
these  attributes.  That,  then,  which  gives  imiversality  and 
necessity  to  our  judgments  exists  a  priori  in  the  intellect,  or 
faculty  of  understanding,  and  is  imposed  by  the  intellect  on 
sense-intuitions  in  a  similar  manner  and  for  a  similar  purpose 
as  the  a  priori  forms  of  space  and  time  are  imposed  on 
phenomena.  This  formal  element  of  intellectual  cognition 
comprises  twelve  forms  termed  categories.^^  Although  unde- 
termined in  regard  to  any  object  these  categories  or  functions 
of  judgment  are  calculated  not  only  to  give  universality  and 
necessity  to  thie  operations  of  the  understanding  but  to  guide 
and  direct  it  in  the  formation  of  all  its  judgments.  Being 
purely  logical  functions  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  under- 
standing prior  to  all  experience,  they  do  not  afford  the  least 
concept  of  an  object  aside  from  experience.  They  require  sen- 
sible perceptions  as  a  basis  and  are  useless  for  any  other  appli- 
cation, hence  they  do  not  extend  our  knowledge,  they  relate 
only  to  the  appearances  of  things,  and  tell  nothing  about  the 
noumenal  reality  underlying  those  appearances.^* 

Attention  must  be  called  right  here  to  Kant's  well  known 
synthetic  a  priori  judgments.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  his 
division  of  judgments  comprises  two  classes:  a  priori  and  o 
posteriori  judgments,  and  secondly  those  called  analytic  and 
synthetic.  As  already  said,  by  a  priori  judgments  he  means 
those  which  are  formed  from  pure  concepts  without  any  refer- 
ence to  or  dependence  on  experience,  except  in  a  material  way, 

"  CrU.  of  Pure  Betuon,  in.,  93  ;  (62). 
"  OriL  of  Pure  JSeawm,  1.  c. 
^  Orii.  If  Pwt  Reman, 
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inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  the  snbject  and  predicate  may  come 
f lom  experience ;  for  example,  "  every  change  m\ist  have  a 
cause."  Thus  the  fact  of  a  change  we  know  from  experience, 
but  that  it  is  always  and  necessarily  connected  with  a  cause  we 
know  only  a  priori.  When  the  connection  of  subject  and 
predicate  is  known  only  from  experience,  and  is  by  consequence 
contingent  and  particular,  as,  "  John  runs,"  the  judgment  is 
a  posteriori.^*  An  analytic  judgment  is  one  in  which  the 
predicate  is  contained  in  the  notion  of  the  subject,  as,  for 
example,  the  judgment,  "  all  bodies  are  extended."  In  judg- 
ments of  this  kind  the  predicate  adds  nothing  to  the  notion  of 
the  subject ;  it  only  explains  by  a  different  term  what  is  expressed 
by  the  subject,  hence  there  is  an  identity  of  meaning  between 
subject  and  predicate  as  can  be  seen  from  a  simple  analysis 
of  each.  But  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  synthetic  judgments. 
In  a  synthetic  judgment  the  predicate  not  being  contained  in 
the  notion  of  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary,  being  something 
which  no  analysis  of  the  subject  could  have  ever  disclosed, 
really  augments  the  significance  of  the  latter.  Thus  "  all 
bodies  have  weight "  is  a  synthetic  judgment,  because  "  weight " 
is  an  idea  not  essentially  bound  up  with  the  idea  of  body; 
it  is  a  contingent  addition  to  the  notion  of  body.^"  So  far 
it  would  appear  that  Kant  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophers 
are  on  a  common  footing;  but  Kant  goes  on  to  observe  that 
while  all  analytic  judgments  are  a  priori,  synthetic  judgments 
are  sometimes  a  priori,  sometimes  a  posteriori.  A  judgment 
is  "  synthetic  a  posteriori  "  when  the  predicate  is  not  contained 
in  the  subject,  and  when  the  nexus  between  the  two,  as  being 
the  result  of  experience,  is  not  necessary  but  contingent  as  in 
the  proposition,  "  John  Smith  is  wealthy." 

A  judgment  is  "  synthetic  a  priori "  when  its  predicate  is  not 
contained  in  the  notion  of  the  subject  but  when  the  nexus, 
or  linking  together  of  subject  and  predicate  is  necessary  and 
universal,  for  example,  "  every  effect  has  a  cause."  Judgments 

"  Orit.  if  Part  Beaton,  ill.,  28  ;  (2). 
"  OriL  tfPure  Beaton,  m.,  33  ;  (7). 
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of  this  kind  are  synthetic,  says  Kant,  because  the  putting- 
together  (synthesis)  of  the  subject  and  predicate  is  the  result 
of  experience, — ^the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  are  not  connected 
because  the  idea  of  one  is  contained  in  that  of  the  other  (as 
the  Aristotelians  would  contend),  but  only  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  experience  that  the  one  is  not  found  without  the 
other.  Further,  this  sort  of  judgment  is  a  priori,  because  the 
universality  and  necessity  which  it  involves  must  come  from 
the  understanding  independently  of  experience.  Experience 
can  give  us  only  contingent  and  particular  data,  and  hence  the 
universality  and  necessity  which  characterize  "synthetic  a 
priori "  judgments  can  have  no  other  source  than  the  pure 
concepts  of  the  understanding.  Therefore,  the  proposition, 
"  every  effect  has  a  cause,"  expresses  a  judgment  which  is, 
first  "  synthetic,"  because  the  subject  and  predicate  are  not 
intrinsically  connected,  but  associated  through  experience,  sec- 
ondly, it  is  "  a  priori,"  because  the  pure  concepts  of  the  under- 
standing have  endowed  it  with  universality  and  necessity.*' 

I^early  all  the  judgments  which  constitute  science  are  "  syn- 
thetic a  priori,"  according  to  Kant.  These  only,  in  fact,  enter 
into  true  science,  because  in  these  alone  is  found  the  two-fold 
element  requisite  for  scientific  judgment:  they  are  necessary 
and  universal  in  their  application  and  veracity;  and  moreover 
they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  add  to  knowledge,  since  the 
predicate  always  enlarges  upon  the  notion  of  the  subject  Ana- 
lytic judgments,  he  holds,  do  not  contribute  anything  to  knowl- 
edge, although  they  may  give  clarity  to  our  conceptions.  And 
"  synthetic  a  posteriori "  judgments  have  no  scientific  value, 
since,  depending  as  they  do  entirely  on  experience,  they  are 
always  particular  and  contingent  To  the  "  synthetic  a  pri- 
ori "  judgments  only,  then,  can  we  have  recourse  for  knowledge 
truly  scientific,  but  even  these  are  useless  beyond  the  realm  of 
phenomena;  of  noumena,  or  things  in  themselves  they  tell  us 
absolutely  nothing.*^ 

OrU.  of  Pure  Seatm,  ra.,  36  ;  (8). 
"  OriL  o/JPbre  Beaxm,  m,  207,  231  ;  (161, 183). 
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The  third  part  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  occupied 
with  an  examination  of  the  reason,  or  reasoning  faculty  together 
with  the  knowledge  acquired  through  it.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
reason  to  order  and  reduce  to  unity  the  concepts  and  judgments 
of  the  understanding,  which  concepts  and  judgments  make  up 
its  material  element,  or  content.  The  form  of  rational  cogni- 
tion Kant  places  in  three  "  norms,"  or  "  ideas "  existing  a 
priori  in  the  mind.  The  function  of  "  ideas  "  in  the  rational 
faculty  is  similar  to  that  of  space  and  time  in  sensation,  and 
that  of  the  categories  in  the  understanding.^^  These  three 
ideas  correspond  to  the  three  distinct  operations  which  Kant 
finds  in  the  reasoning  faculty:  the  categorical,  hypothetical, 
and  disjunctive  operations  of  reason.  The  categorical  reason- 
ing is  based  on  the  category  of  substance  and  accident,  and  leads 
to  a  certain  absolute  subject  that  can  not  be  predicated  of  any 
other,  and  this  constitutes  the  "  ego  "  or  psychological  idea. 
Hypothetical  reasoning,  resting  on  the  category  of  cause  and 
effect,  leads  to  the  notion  of  the  dependence  of  all  singular,  con- 
tingent things  upon  a  certain  totality,  and  this  is  the  idea  of  the 
world,  or  cosmological  idea.  Disjunctive  reasoning  rests  on 
the  category  of  mutual  action  and  leads  to  the  idea  of  absolute 
unity  of  all  realities,  which  is  the  idea  of  God,  or  Theological 
idea.  These  three  ideas  as  being  made  up  of  purely  subjective 
elements,  do  not  represent  anything  outside  the  mind  "  in 
rerum  natura."  Their  one  purpose  being  to  direct  the  mind 
in  its  reasonings,  they  constitute  a  norm  by  which  the  mind 
is  able  to  know  and  to  reason  within  the  limits  of  experience; 
but  by  them  or  through  them  nothing  can  be  known,  nothing 
concluded  beyond  the  range  of  phenomena."  There  is  in  us, 
Kant  admits,  a  certain  necessary  and  natural  inclination  to 
extend  the  use  of  these  ideas  beyond  the  realm  of  sense  to 
noumena,  or  things  in  themselves,  and  this  especially  with  res- 
pect to  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  the  world  and  Qod. 
But  this  tendency  of  our  nature,  he  urges,  is  an  error,  a  vain 

"  Orit.  of  Pure  Beaton,  ui.,  239,  241 ;  (191,  192, 193). 
"BroUg.  Berlin  ed.,  iv.,  360  ff.;  Cams  trans.,  120  ff. 
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delusion.  These  ideas  are  to  regulate  our  knowledge  of  the 
things  of  experience,  and  nothing  more.'**  By  yielding  to 
our  natural  desire  to  extend  them  beyond  the  sphere  of  ex- 
perience we  fall  into  lamentable  errors :  false  conclusions  about 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  oosmological  contradictions,  and  sophistic 
Theological  reasonings.  The  office,  therefore,  of  true  philoso- 
phy, in  Kant's  opinion,  is  to  discover  these  errors  of  pure 
reason  and  help  us  to  guard  against  them.^'  Truly  the  natural 
impulse  of  the  human  mind  to  pass  from  phenomena  to  nou- 
mena,  from  the  things  that  appear  to  the  things  that  are  is 
inevitable  and  imchangeable  like  nature  itself,  and  yet  Kant 
warns  us  that  this  is  a  vain  and  deceptive  tendency.  Nature 
and  reason,  it  would  seem,  are  false  and  erroneous  at  the  root 

One  must  not,  however,  infer  from  the  foregoing  reasoning 
that  Kant  did  not  believe  in  a  spiritual  eoul  in  man,  the  reality 
of  the  material  universe,  and  the  existence  of  Qod.  He  simply 
maintains  that  we  cannot  prove  these  things,  that  as  realities 
they  muet  ever  remain  imknown  to  us.  His  position  in  this 
regard  is  a  logical  conclusion  from  his  principles  already  ex- 
plained. The  senses  are  the  source  and  groimd-work  of  all 
our  knowledge,  and  they  do  not  go  beyond  phenomena.  So  far 
as  the  objective  reality  of  things  is  concerned  imderstanding 
and  reason  are  unable  to  go  beyond  the  data  of  sensation.  That 
there  is  within  us  a  spiritual  principle  destined  by  force  of  its 
nature  to  survive  the  body,  that  the  world  about  us  is  no  sham 
but  a  substantial  enduring  reality,  that  there  is  outside  and 
above  this  perishable  world  a  supreme,  though,  as  far  as 
speculation  can  tell  us,  an  unknowable  God, — all  this,  Kant 
concedes,  we  may  believe  and  hope  but  can  never  prove.  In 
view  of  such  doctrines  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
origin  and  progress  of  Agnosticism,  and  of  the  general  sceptical 
tenor  of  modem  philosophic  thought. 

From  this  exposition  of  Kant's  philosophy  his  aim  through- 
out the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  clearly  manifest    His  chief 

"CW.  of  Pure  Eeamm,  m.,  349  ;  (288). 
"  CW<.  of  Pure  Rauon,  ui.,  234  ff. ;  (186  £f. ) 
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purpose,  as  against  Home,  is  to  vindicate  "  certain  ingredients 
of  our  knowledge  as  belonging  to  mind,  not  to  matter;  to  the 
subject  not  to  the  object ;  to  the  u^nderatanding,  not  to  sensation ; 
to  the  a  priori,  not  to  experience."  And  yet,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  observed,  Kant  insists  that  these  a  priori  concepts, 
or  laws  of  thought  must  never  be  applied  outside  the  limits 
of  sensuous  e^erience.  All  our  objective  knowledge  is  phe- 
nomenal. The  nature  of  objects  considered  in  themselves, 
and  without  reference  to  the  receptivity  of  our  sensibility,  is 
quite  unknown  and  unknowable.  Our  own  peculiar  mode  of 
perceiving  appearances  is  all  we  can  lay  claim  to.  !N'oumena 
really  exist  and  sustain  the  phenomena  that  appear,  but  that 
is  all  we  know  about  them.^^ 

To  the  question,  now,  which  Kant  set  out  to  answer,  whether, 
namely,  we  can  know  anything  of  those  things  which  transcend 
experience ;  and,  by  consequence,  whether  metaphysics  is  at  all 
possible,  he  would  reply:  a)  We  can  know  nothing  beyond  the 
phenomena  of  objects  that  come  under  the  senses;  as  to  nou- 
mena,  or  the  realities  underlying  phenomena  they  cannot  be 
denied  to  exist,  but  what  they  are  we  can  never  know;  b) 
Metaphysics,  as  a  science,  is  altogether  impossible,  and  this 
for  the  reason  that  is  consists  of  transcendental  truths  to 
which  pure  reason  is  unable  to  atain;  c)  that  we  should 
attribute  objective  validity  to  our  transcendental  concepts  is  a 
natural  delusion. 

Stopping  with  the  conclusions  thus  reached  in  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  Kant's  doctrine  evidently  leads  to  open  scepti- 
cism, so  far  at  least  as  respects  the  world  of  reality.  He 
undertook  a  thorough  criticism  of  all  human  knowledge,  not  to 
destroy  or  tear  down,  but  with  the  sole  purpose  of  determining 
what  part  or  how  much  of  it  had  a  footing  a  priori,  and  he 
ended  by  overthrowing,  (to  his  own  satisfaction,  at  least), 
the  possibility  of  proving  by  speculative  reasoning  those  truths 
which,  before  his  time,  had  been  considered  most  sacred  in 
the  range    of  knowledge.    But  Kant  did  not  consider  his 

"  Max  Miiller,  Scimee  of  Thought,  p.  144. 
"Oii.  of  Pure  Beaton,  ill.,  65;  (35). 
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efforts  deetructive,  especially  when  regarded  in  the  light  of  their 
final  issue, — ^far  less  did  he  wish  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  sceptic 
in  any  sense.  What  he  took  away  from  the  realm  of  specu- 
lative knowledge  he  endeavored  to  restore  to  humanity  by 
having  recourse  to  Practical  Reason.^*  The  truths  which, 
through  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  he  had  deprived  of  all 
metaphysical  moorings  he  tries  in  the  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason  to  establish  and  vindicate  on  an  unshakable  moral 
foundation.  The  dictates  of  the  Practical  Reason,  and  the 
force  of  the  inner  written  moral  law  are  a  supreme  criterion 
of  truth  unto  every  man.  By  his  practical  reason  man  dis- 
covers this  moral  law,  and,  by  consequence,  his  personal  moral 
obligation.  To  this  moral  obligation,  called  the  "  Categorical 
Imperative,"  three  truths,  says  Eant,  are  necessarily  presup- 
posed: the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  existence  of  God.  Without  liberty  there  would 
be  no  merit  in  barkening  to  the  voice  of  conscience;  without 
another,  enduring  life,  law  would  be  lacking  its  proper  sanc- 
tion; without  God  virtue  would  frequently  go  unrewarded, 
vice  unpunished.''*  Hence  these  truths  are,  as  it  were,  pre- 
ambles to  the  moral  law,  they  pave  the  way  for  it,  they  solidify 
its  basis,  they  contribute  to  render  it  that  imquestionable  bul- 
wark of  truth  and  sanction  which  make  its  dictates  supreme, 
imperative,  and  universal.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  employment 
•f  the  practical  side  of  pure  reason,  that  Eant  says  we  may 
have  belief  in  the  supersensible.  While  insisting  on  the  rights 
of  both  faith  and  knowledge,  Kant's  critical  philosophy  care- 
fully distinguishes  the  domain  of  the  one  from  that  of  the 
other;  knowledge  rules  in  the  phenomenal  order,  but  faith  in 
the  noumenal. 

n. 

So  much  for  a  general  exposition  of  the  teachings  found 
in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.    With  these  salient  features  of 

**  Oil.  of  Pmeiuxd  Reaton,  Berlin  ed.,  v.,  132 1  Abbott  tniis.,  229. 
*  OrU.  ^  iVac.  ReoMm,  1.  c. 
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Kantian  philosophy  before  us,  it  will  be  interesting  to  apply  to 
his  teaching  something  of  his  own  method,  by  subjecting  it  to 
the  test  of  criticism.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  go  minutely  into  detail,  nor  to  give  here  all  the  arguments, 
multitudinous  as  they  are,  which  can  be  leveled  against  the 
seer  of  Konigsberg.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  up  to  light 
a  number  of  his  most  glaring  fallacies. 

In  the  first  place  it  would  seem  that  any  philosophy,  any 
teaching,  which  rejects  truths  at  all  times  and  by  all  men  ad- 
mitted as  certain  and  above  question;  and  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, holds  as  true  that  which  all  are  by  nature  wont  to  deny, 
— it  would  seem,  that  such  a  philosophy  can  not  be  other  than 
false  and  absurd.  And  yet,  as  has  been  seen,  Kant's  Critique 
of  Pure  Season  is  a  philosophy  of  this  kind.  All  its  con- 
clusions, as  he  elaborated  them,  are  opposed  to  the  common 
consent  of  those,  who  preceded  its  author,  as  well  as  to  the 
natural  judgments  and  dictates  of  the  human  mind.  Almost 
on  its  face,  therefore,  it  merits  rejection.  For  what  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  believe  that  all  the  sages  of  antiquity, 
and  all  the  men  of  genius  and  learning  down  to  the  time  of 
Kant  were  deceived  and  in  error  regarding  the  most  funda- 
mental and  momentous  questions  of  philosophic  thought  and 
investigation.  "  It  is  human  to  err,"  but  human  natiire  is 
not  intrinsically  erroneous.  Moreover,  the  very  things  which 
Kant  denies,  as  well  as  those  which  he  affirms  fare  thus  at  his 
hands  without  sufficient  reason;  his  contentions  are  wanting 
a  foundation ;  his  position  has  not  a  valid  justification  even  in 
itself, — it  is  arbitrary  and  gratuitous,  as  will  become  clearer  as 
we  proceed. 

Kant  is  quite  Aristotelian  in  his  teaching  that  the  senses  are 
the  gate-ways  of  our  knowledge.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the 
mind  which  is  not  in  some  way  the  result  of  sensation  is  axio- 
matic in  the  schools  of  sound  philosophy.  Human  knowledge 
always  begins  with  the  senses.  He  is  also  quite  right  in 
allowing  that  the  mind  is  able  to  generalize  upon  the  contingent 
impressions  received  from  particular  sensible  objects,  thereby 
constructing  the  universal  and  necessary  laws  which  govern 
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science  and  lift  it  above  the  variable,  singular  objecte  wiUi 
which  it  deals,  but  in  assigning  the  source  whence  springs  the 
possibility  of  such  universality  and  necessity,  Kant  goes  woe- 
fully astray.  Unlike  the  Aristotelian  he  does  not  find  running 
through  the  various  classes  of  singular  things  which  confront 
the  senses  a  universality  of  nature  and  necessity  of  law  which, 
as  a  foundation,  give  to  science  its  invaluable  character  and 
unfailing  sanction ;  but  on  the  contrary,  seeing  in  the  objective 
world  only  particularity  and  contingency,  he  has  recourse  to  a 
vain,  groundless  fancy  as  the  basis  of  science.  Knowing  that 
science  must  be  universal  and  necessary  in  its  certainty,  and 
being  unable  to  discover  these  qualities  a  posteriori  he  concludes 
by  an  astonishing  assumption  that  they  exist  as  forms  a  priori 
in  the  mind.  Space  and  time,  then,  which  are  the  two  great 
regulating  conditions  of  all  phenomena,  and  which  impose  on 
the  raw  material,  so  to  say,  of  our  knowledge  the  qualities  that 
constitute  science,  have  no  existence  outside  the  mind  except  as 
applied  to  objects  by  the  mind,  but  are  innate,  a  priori  mental 
forms.  Not  only  is  proof  for  this  contention  wanting,  but 
the  reasons  which  led  Kant  to  it,  seem  so  devoid  of  common 
sense,  let  alone  sound  reason,  that  one  is  tempted  to  disregard 
his  whole  system  as  an  idle  dream — a  novel  fiction  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

A  similar  treatment  merit  Kant's  "  synthetic  a  priori " 
judgments,  on  which  he  seeks  to  base  his  whole  system,  and, 
in  fact,  all  scientific  knowledge.  Thought  and  real  knowledge, 
according  to  Kant,  begin  with  judgment ;  but  only  that  kind 
of  judgment  can  be  the  source  of  knowledge  truly  scientific 
which  at  once  amplifies  and  extends  our  knowledge,  while  im- 
parting to  it  stability  and  certainty.  This  is  effected,  he 
teaches,  only  by  "synthetic  a  priori  "  judgments:  analytic  judg- 
ments remaining  within  their  own  concepts  do  not  enlarge  upon 
the  notions  they  express,  while  a  posteriori  judgments  are 
unable  to  furnish  the  qualities  which  science  must  possess. 
So  he  reasons.  By  arbitrarily  restricting  the  meaning  which 
has  always  attached  to  analytic  judgments  he  formulates  a  new 
class  calculated  to  answer  his  purpose.    In  the  first  place  he 
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jumps  at  the  conclusion  that  an  analytic  judgment  is  one  whose 
predicate  is  convertible  with  its  subject  and  thus  lacks  the 
quality  of  expansion;  and  secondly,  being  unable  to  discover 
any  intrinsic,  necessary  and  universal  connection  between  sub- 
ject and  predicate  in  those  synthetic  judgments  which  are 
otherwise  suited  for  science,  he  gratuitously  conceives  that 
these  qualities  of  universality  and  necessity  are  supplied  ex- 
trinsically  by  a  priori  mental  forms.  His  whole  difficulty  arises 
from  a  misconception  of  analytic  judgments.  For  this  kind 
of  judgments  it  is  only  necessary  that  by  a  simple  analysis  of 
subject  and  predicate  these  be  found  to  agree  or  disagree,  and 
that  either  because  the  predicate  is  contained  in  the  notion  of 
the  subject,  (as  when  we  say,  "  man  is  an  animal ")  ;  or  because 
in  our  analysis  of  the  terms  we  discover  a  reason  why  one 
should  be  attributed  to  the  other.  Thus  in  the  proposition, 
"  the  world  has  been  created  by  God,"  we  find  on  analysing 
the  subject  "  world "  that  its  contingent  and  limited  nature 
are  inexplicable  apart  from  the  predicate,  "  has  been  created  by 
God."  Synthetic  judgments  on  the  other  hand  are  those  in 
which,  from  a  simple  analysis  of  the  terms,  we  could  never 
associate  them,  their  connection  or  bond  of  union  being  entirely 
a  matter  of  experience.  Given  this  correct  understanding  of 
analytic  and  synthetic  judgments  there  is  clearly  no  room  or 
demand  for  Kant's  middle  class,  "  synthetic  a  priori."  The 
example  he  gives  to  prove  their  existence,  only  serves  to  show 
his  own  erroneous  notion  of  the  two  classes  admitted  by  the 
followers  of  Aristotle.  For  example  in  the  proposition, 
7  +  5  =  12,  Kant  insists  that  no  analysis  of  7  +  5  will  ever 
convey  the  idea  of  12.  It  is  only,  he  says,  by  a  blind  synthesis, 
bom  a  priori  in  the  mind  which  gives  a  necessary  and  unfail- 
ing connection  between  7  +  5  and  12.  Here  it  is  plain  that 
Kant  was  more  concerned  with  the  symbols  than  with  the 
concepts  expressed  by  them.  If  we  consider  the  ideas  conveyed 
by  these  sensible  signs  7  +  5  and  12,  the  position  of  Kant 
seems  absurd.  In  fact  the  very  contrary  of  his  conclusion  is 
the  obvious  one.  For  the  most  simple  analysis  of  the  meaning 
of  7  and  5,  makes  it  clear  to  the  mind  that,  when  united,  they 
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signify  a  quantity  or  number  identical  with  that  expressed 
hj  the  symbol  12.  The  sensible  figures  count  for  nothing  aside 
from  the  meaning  they  give  out,  and  hence  when  one  clearly 
understands  the  idea  which  7  and  5  expresses,  and  the  further 
idea  e^ressed  by  the  figure  12,  he  at  once  perceives  they  are 
one  and  the  same, — that  one  is  entirely  contained  in  the  other. 
Therefore  the  association  of  the  concepts  expressed  by  7  -f-  5 
and  12  results  from  their  respectively  intrinsic  significance, 
and  not  from  any  extrinsic  or  a  priori  source.*'  If,  however, 
we  attend,  as  perhaps  Kant  did,  to  the  mere  symbols  7  -|-  5 
and  12,  then  we  may  say  that  it  is  only  by  experience  and  custom 
that  the  particular  arbitrary  signs  of  7  and  5  have  come  to 
be  associated  with  the  other  arbitrary  sign  12.  Kant's  mistake 
evidently  comes  from  confounding  the  origin  of  the  association 
of  the  sensible  signs  with  that  of  the  ideas.  Because  of  the 
identity  of  their  meaning  the  ideas  have  a  necessary  connection, 
while  the  symbols  expressing  them  are  associated  only  because 
common  consent  of  men  has  decided  that  the  arbitrary  signs 
7  and  5  should  when  united,  signify  or  be  equal  to  the  arbitrary 
sign  12. 

Take  another  example.  In  the  proposition,  "  this  world  had 
a  beginning,"  Kant  admits  that  there  is  a  necessary  connection 
between  the  predicate,  "  had  a  beginning,"  and  the  subject, 
"  world  " ;  but  as  usual  he  assigns  no  reason  for  it  other  than 
an  innate  mental  necessity  whereby  we  are  compelled,  so  to  say, 
to  connect  these  two  concepts.  And  since  his  position  is  purely 
gratuitous,  it  may  be  denied  without  hesitation.  Truly  there 
is  between  the  extremes  of  this  proposition,  that  is,  between 
the  concepts  expressed  by  the  extremes,  a  necessary  connection, 
and  that  for  reasons  intrinsically  objective.  On  looking  into 
the  nature,  structure,  and  composition  of  the  object  which  is 
called  "  world,"  it  is  at  once  evident  to  the  mind  that  such 
a  contingent,  changing  thing  as  it  is,  could  not  have  been  from 
everlasting,  independent  and  self-existing,  and  therefore  must 
have  "  had  a  beginning."    In  short,  we  analyze  the  subject  and 

"Cf.  Hagon,  Logic,  126. 
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predicate  and  find  an  intrinsic  bond  between  them.  The  sanw 
process  discloses  the  intimate  connection  between  subject  and 
predicate  in  that  other  Kantian  example,  "everything  that 
happens  has  a  cause."  This  is  an  abstract  and  general  propo- 
sition, and  yet  the  very  fact  that  a  thing  happens,  or  takes 
place,  or  is  eflfected  or  produced  (these  are  all  synonymous 
terms),  is  a  proof  that  it  has  not  within  itself  the  reason  of  its 
existence  and  is,  therefore,  dependent  on  something  else  for 
its  existence,  which  is  to  say  it  had  a  cause. The  very 
examples,  then,  which  Kant  adduces  to  illustrate  his  "  synthetic 
a  priori  "  judgments  prove,  (since  they  are  in  fact  illustrations 
of  analytic  judgments),  that  his  new  division  or  class  of  judg- 
ments is  without  a  basis  or  a  reason,  and  consequently  that 
his  fanciful  theory  about  a  priori  forms  which  he  calls  cate- 
gories, excogitated  to  supply  extrinsically  an  element  which 
these  judgments  already  possess  by  force  of  their  own  intrinsic 
nature,  falls  useless  to  the  ground.  He  is  wrong  in  his  outset, 
and  the  farther  he  prooeds  and  the  more  hypotheses  he  formu- 
lates, the  more  does  he  become  involved  in  error.  That  this 
is  the  case  is  proved  by  a  glance  at  his  theory  respecting  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  reasoning  faculty. 

In  treating  of  the  elements  of  rational  cognition,  Kant,  as 
has  been  shown,  asserts  the  existence  of  three  kinds  of  ideas 
innate  in  the  mind :  the  idea  of  self  or  the  "  ego,"  the  idea 
of  the  world,  and  the  idea  of  God.  Nobody  wishes  to  deny 
that  we  have  in  our  minds  these  distinct  ideas;  but  that,  as 
Kant  maintains,  they  exist  a  priori  in  the  mind,  and  are 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  regulating  our  empirical  knowledge 
is  one  more  mere  assertion  unsupported  by  the  slightest  argu- 
ment. Equally  groundless  is  the  supposition  that  these  tran- 
scendental ideas,  not  bom  of  any  experience,  can  not,  never- 
theless, be  extended  beyond  the  range  of  our  experience.  As 
to  their  existence,  we  are  told  they  are  entirely  independent  of 
experience,  but  for  their  use  and  application  they  are  strictly 
limited  to  experience.    And  why!   What  is  the  reason  for 
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this  ?  Granted  that  all  our  knowledge  b^ins  with  the  senses, 
why  can  not  the  mind  afterwards  transcend  sensibility  i  Why 
must  it  forever  remain  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
data  of  sensation?  That  it  must  be  so  is  Kant's  supposition. 
This  is  his  starting  point.  This  it  is  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  a  priori  fabrications  which  he  places  in  sensibility,  under- 
standing, and  reason  respectively.  And  hence  all  subsequent 
explanations  of  his  a  priori  forms,  Kant  treats  in  a  manner 
suited  to  fit  in  with  his  philosophical  dream.  He  started  with 
a  dream,  and  he  is  determined  to  dream  on,  logically  indeed, 
to  the  end.  It  seems  beside  his  purpose  to  take  into  account 
any  difficulties  that  may  be  connected  with  his  system, — ^none, 
in  fact  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him. 

Again  it  may  be  asked  why  there  is  within  us,  engraven  in 
our  nature,  a  mighty  and  irresistible  desire  to  extend  these 
transcendental  ideas  of  God  and  the  human  soul  beyond  the 
order  of  phenomena  ?  Can  it  be  that  a  desire  so  universal  and 
constant  is  but  a  vain  delusion?  Is  human  nature  in  error, 
and  Kant  alone  right  ?  Hardly  so.  At  least  a  sound  mind  is 
rather  inclined  to  accept  the  uniform  and  noble  promptings  of 
man's  nature  in  preference  to  the  wild  assertions  of  one  troubled 
brain.  But  the  extension  of  these  ideas  outside  the  pale  of 
experience  leads  to  a  whole  network  of  antinomies  the  most 
lamentable,  Kant  replies.  As  a  mattter  of  fact  these  anti- 
nomies or  contradictions  are  bom  of  Kant's  own  ignorance, 
or  self-deception.  An  equivocation  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  his 
antitheses.  For  example  "  The  world  has,  as  to  time  and  space, 
a  beginning,"  i.  e.,  it  is  limited  (thesis) — "  The  world  is,  as 
to  time  and  space,  infinite,"  i,  e.,  it  is  limitless  (antithesis)." 
His  conclusion  here  is  that  the  world  is  at  once  finite  and 
infinite.  It  is  finite,  since  it  had  a  beginning  in  time  and 
space ;  it  is  infinite  because  it  may  be  indefinitely  extended  and 
prolonged  as  to  space  and  time.  In  the  first  place,  one  is  a 
little  confused  to  hear  Kant  talking  this  way  in  regard  to 
space  and  time,  since  he  holds  as  one  of  the  comer-stones  of 
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his  system  that  space  and  time  are  mere  mental  forms  having 
no  objective  existence  or  essence,  save  as  applied  here  and  now 
by  this  or  that  mind.  However,  granting  the  objectivity  of 
space  and  time  for  his  present  purpose,  we  may  solve  his 
difficulty  by  simply  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  the  remotest  contradiction  between  a  thing  having  a  begin- 
ning and  no  end.  Because  a  being  is  to  endure  indefinitely  is 
in  no  wise  repugnant  to  its  having  had  a  beginning.  The 
human  soul  has  been  created  in  time,  and  yet,  being  spiritual 
in  nature,  is  destined  never  to  have  an  end.  Where  is  the 
antinomy  here  ?  Kant  has  confused  the  idea  of  indefiniteness 
with  that  of  infinity.  Infinity  means  limitlessness,  withoiit 
beginning  or  end,  and  hence  there  is  but  one  infinite  being, 
God. 

Another  example  of  Kantian  contradiction :  "  There  are  in 
the  World  Causes  through  Liberty "  "  There  is  no  Liberty, 
but  all  is  Nature."  ^®  Let  it  be  noted,  before  examining  this 
antinomy,  that  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  Kant's  labors  was  to 
defend  human  liberty  for  on  it  he  grounded  the  great  Moral 
Law,  the  certainty  of  whose  existence  was  to  his  mind  beyond 
all  question.  In  liberty  he  found  the  sanction  of  this  law, 
and  consequently  man's  freedom  and  responsibility  were  as 
certain  to  him  as  the  existence  of  the  phenomenal  order.  What, 
then,  does  he  mean  by  "  nature "  ?  Nature  in  itself  is  not 
necessarily  opposed  to  liberty.  It  is  natural  to  man  to  be 
free.  It  is  a  part  of  his  nature.  Therefore  by  "  nature," 
which  would  be  opposed  to  liberty,  he  perhaps  wishes  us  to 
understand  necessity.  Yes,  this  is  his  meaning,  for  he  says, 
"  All  the  actions  of  rational  beings,  so  far  as  they  occur  in 
any  experience,  are  subject  to  the  necessity  of  nature ;  but  the 
same  actions  as  regards  merely  the  rational  subject  and  its 
faculty  of  acting  according  to  mere  reason,  are  free."  And 
by  "  necessity  of  nature "  he  means  the  determinibility  of 
every  event  in  the  world  of  sense  according  to  constant  laws, 
that  is,  a  reference  to  cause  in  experience."    Now,  if  this 
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means  anything,  it  is  that  every  sensible  event  (effect)  has 
a  cause,  "  nature  demands  so  much ;  and  this  law  of  nature 
remains  whether  the  actions  of  rational  creatures  proceed  from 
free  choice  or  election,  or  whether  they  are  elicited  without 
regard  to  reason.  "  In  both  cases  the  effects  are  connected 
(with  their  causes)  according  to  constant  laws,"  and  this  is 
what  is  meant  by  natural  necessity.  But  when  acts  proceed 
from  rational  agents  according  to  reason,  that  is,  freely,  "  it  is 
reason,"  says  Kant,  "  which  is  the  cause  of  these  laws  of 
nature  (he  would  better  have  said,  reason  fulfills  or  verifies 
these  laws  of  nature),  and  (is)  therefore  free."  If  the  actions 
are  not  determined  by  reason,  "they  are  subjected  to  the 
empirical  laws  of  sensibility,  but  reason  is  not  therefore  deter- 
mined by  the  sensibility,  and  hence  is  free  in  this  case  too." 
Now  the  upshot  of  all  this  abtruse,  unwarranted  line  of  reas- 
oning is  that  freedom  and  necessity  both  exist  in  the  world, 
each  controlling  its  own  domain  imimpeded  by  the  other. 
'Where,  then,  is  the  real  antinomy  or  contradiction  ?  According 
to  Kant's  own  reasoning  it  does  not  exist 

Kant  has  generally  been  given  the  credit  of  having  conceived 
and  elaborated  an  eminently  architectonic  system  of  philosophy 
in  so  far,  at  least,  as  he  brought  it  to  completion.  The  novelty 
and  logic  of  his  reasoning  have  been  highly  extolled.  To  the 
majority  of  the  present  age,  who  follow  him  so  blindly  and  are 
so  imbued  with  his  principles  that  all  their  thoughts  and  writ- 
ings are  Kantian  in  tone  and  tendency,  it  does  not  seem  to 
occur  even  in  the  remotest  way  that  his  wonderful  system  is, 
in  its  very  outset,  based  on  a  contradiction.  His  initial  prin- 
ciple is  that  no  truth,  no  knowledge  is  to  be  admitted  until 
the  faculties  by  which  it  is  acquired  have  been  rigorously 
subjected  to  criticism.  Be  it  remembered  that  criticism  of 
all  our  knowledge  and  knowing  faculties  is  the  key-stone  in 
his  imposing  philosophical  edifice.  And  of  "  pure  reason " 
this  is  especially  to  be  observed.'*  This  is  the  whole  aim  of 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  and  yet  he  undertakes  his  gigan- 
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tic  task  presupposing  (as  he  must  if  he  would  ever  make  a 
start)  the  unquestioned  veracity  of  the  dictates  of  that  pure 
reason.  It  is  plain  then,  that  he  wishes  to  except  from  criti- 
cism or  question  the  reliability  of  the  initial  dictates  of  pure 
reason.  So  much  he  needed  as  a  basis  on  which  to  start,  and 
with  this  beginning,  gratuitous  or  contradictory  (it  is  one  or 
the  other),  he  proceeds  to  establish  the  following  conclusion: 
"  Pure  reason  divested  of  all  experience  has  no  objective 
validity."  Again  we  look  in  vain  for  proof  of  this  concliision ; 
but  passing  over  here  as  elsewhere  the  absence  of  proof  as  one 
of  Kant's  habitual  failings  we  may  presume  to  ask  if  he  really 
means  that  at  least  this  his  dogmatic  conclusion  has  any  ob- 
jective worth  ?  Is  it  merely  something  subjective  appealing  to 
Kant  alone  (if  so  it  need  not  cause  anybody  else  any  concern), 
or  is  it  something  objectively  true  so  that  every  one  who 
wishes  to  be  on  the  side  of  truth  must  hold  it.  The  latter  is 
obviously  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  imderetood.  There  is 
then  something,  even  according  to  Kant,  which  has  objective 
truth,  independently  of  Kant  or  any  other  particular  indiv- 
idual. This  is  consoling;  but  how  does  Kant  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  this  his  fundamental  concltision  is  objectively 
certain?  How  can  he  prove,  or  whence  does  he  infer  it? 
Surely  not  through  the  senses,  since  they  are  impotent  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  pure  reason.  This  conclusion  must,  then, 
be  an  inference  of  pure  reason  independently  of  the  senses  and 
experience;  but  the  conclusion  itself  is  that  "pure  reason 
divested  of  experience  has  no  objective  validity";  that  is, 
pure  reason  at  once  has  and  has  not  objective  validity.'*  Here 
we  have  Kant  in  an  open  contradiction.  He  would  reply, 
perhaps,  that  pure  reason  has  objective  validity  in  drawing 
the  conclusion  that  "  pure  reason  divested  of  experience  has  no 
objective  validity,"  but  in  every  other  deduction  pure  reason 
has  no  objective  worth  apart  from  experience.  Some  such 
reasoning  as  this  would  suit  his  purpose  and  help  him  out  of 
the  difficulty,  and  without  doubt  he  would  have  called  it  into 
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service,  had  he  been  pushed  to  the  wall.  But  althou^  it  is 
the  only  refuge  to  shield  him  from  an  overwhelming  difficulty, 
it  is  absurdly  groundless.  If  pure  reason,  independent  of 
experience,  has  any  objective  meaning  or  validity  in  one  in- 
stance, why  not  in  every  instance  ?  If  it  can  deduce  a  valid 
conclusion  in  one  case,  why  not  in  all  similar  cases?  If  it  is 
freed  from  the  trammels  of  sense  as  to  one  of  its  inference, 
why  should  it  be  enslaved  by  them  in  all  others?  As  much 
warrant,  (to  say  the  leaft),  have  we  to  assert  the  objectivity  of 
all  our  ideas,  as  Kant  has  to  assert  the  objectivity  of  one  and 
deny  it  of  all  the  rest. 

Kant's  main  purpose  in  writing  his  philosophy  was,  as  has 
been  explained,  to  refute  the  scepticism  of  Himie  and  place 
human  science  on  a  firm  and  unshakable  basis.  His  was  to  be 
the  only  really  sound  and  uncontrovertible  system  so  far 
excogitated  by  the  mind  of  man ;  it  was  to  be  logical,  unanswer- 
able, high  above  all  errors.  Lofty  his  aim  and  tireless  was 
his  toil, — fascinating,  to  himself  at  least,  the  prospect  of  his 
life's  work.  With  all  his  acuteness  he  did  not  even  suspect  the 
presence  of  the  baneful  errors  that  pervade  his  entire  system 
of  thought;  he  would  have  revolted  at  the  suspicion  that  the 
outcome  of  his  philosophy  was  also  scepticism,  yet  so  it  is. 
Scepticism  is  inevitable  to  any  one  who  pursues  to  their  logical 
conclusions  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Kant.  Thus  did 
Fichte,  one  of  Kant's  most  illustrious  disciples,  end  in  idealism, 
(another  name  for  scepticism),  as  a  result  of  pushing  to  their 
logical  conclusion  the  principles  of  his  master. 

To  be  convinced  that  the  philosophy  of  Kant  terminates 
inevitably  in  scepticism,  we  need  but  call  to  mind  and  examine 
carefully  the  purport  of  his  final,  grand  conclusion, — that, 
namely,  we  can  know  nothing  beyond  phenomena.  He  insists 
throughout  that  all  our  knowledge  is  necessarily  restricted 
to  the  sensibilia  which  strike  our  senses  in  one  way  or  another ; 
of  things  in  themselves — the  realities  underlying  phenomena, 
we  can  know  absolutely  nothing.  Phenomena  alone  have  for 
us  objective  validity.  This  is  Kant's  reiterated  plain  teaching. 
But  if  we  are  true  to  his  principles  and  examine  closely  the 
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process  of  reasoning  by  which  he  established  this  conclusion, 
it  falls  out  logically  that  even  our  knowledge  of  phenomena  is 
not  at  all  objective, — that  phenomena  like  noumena,  so  far  as 
we  can  know,  at  any  rate,  have  no  objective  worth.  This  is 
not  to  imply  that  Kant  makes  the  whole  external  world  a  sham. 
No,  he  does  not  wish  to  be  considered  an  idealist,  for  he  holds 
fast  to  the  reality  of  phenomena.  He  persists  in  declaring 
that  the  world  of  sense  is  an  objective  reality,  and  that  it  is 
supported  by  an  underlying  reality  called  noumena;  but  just 
as  he  denies  the  possibility  of  our  knowing  anything  of  the 
real  nature  of  noumena,  so,  conformable  to  his  principles,  ought 
he  to  hold  that  we  do  not  and  can  not  know  anything  of 
phenomena  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence.  All  our 
sense-impressions,  he  tells  us,  are  nothing  but  appearances  of 
things  which  represent  objects  not  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
but  according  to  the  mode  in  which  these  objects  affect  our 
senses.  But  these  appearances,  or  representations,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  dependent  on  the  senses,  that  is,  on  the  a  priori  forms 
of  sensibility,  so  that,  were  our  innate  subjective  forms,  which 
precede  and  regulate  all  sense-perceptions,  otherwise  construc- 
ted, these  appearances  would  be  other  than  they  are.'*  Given 
different  subjective  faculties,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same, 
different  a  priori  forms  which  alone  render  experience  possible, 
and  all  our  sense-perceptions  would  be  entirely  different. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  Kant,  our  perception 
of  phenomena  does  not  depend  on  the  phenomena  perceived, 
but  rather  on  the  a  priori  sense-forms  which  make  possible  and 
govern  all  empirical  knowledge.  Hence  it  follows  that  all  the 
knowledge  which  Kant  allows  as  possible  to  us — a  knowledge 
of  phenomena — is  entirely  subjective,  dependent  on  forms  in- 
nate in  the  mind  anterior  to  all  experience,  and  whether  the 
phenomena  rendered  possible  by  these  forms  really  exist  outside 
the  mind  as  pictured  by  the  same  forms  in  the  mind,  we  do 
not  and  can  not  know.  Indeed  how  could  we  know,  if  Kant's 
reasoning  is  correct?   What  means  of  assurance  have  we  that 
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the  color  or  shape  existing  outside  our  senses  is  in  exact  cout 
fonnity  with  our  subjective  impression  of  it,  since  the  latter  is 
entirely  regulated  by  and  dependent  on  something  subjective 
and  altogether  distinct  from  the  object  perceived  ?  And  if  this 
is  so,  what  is  to  save  us  from  pure  subjectivism  and  pure 
idealism  ?  What  is  there  to  stay  our  despair  of  ever  attaining 
any  knowledge  really  and  truly  objective,  of  phenomena  as  well 
as  noumena?  Thus  in  harmony  with  Kant's  principles,  we 
should  hold  that  all  the  knowledge  which  is  possible  to  man  is 
bound  up  within  him  as  in  a  prison,  and  whether  or  not  there 
is  anything  outside  him  in  the  objective  world  corresponding 
to  the  impressions  and  perceptions  which  he  possesses,  he  is 
unable  to  say,  he  can  not  know.  As  to  a  uniformity  of  per- 
ception among  all  men, — ^the  fact  that  all,  or  the  majority 
perceive  the  same  objects  in  the  same  way  counts  for  nothing 
as  to  the  objectivity  of  their  perceptions,  so  long  as  these 
perceptions,  or  the  forms  which  mould  and  make  them  are 
products  a  priori  of  subjective  faculties.  To  be  consistent  it 
should  be  said  that  the  uniformity  of  perception  is  due  to  the 
uniformity  of  subjective  forms,  and  not  to  the  uniformity  of 
the  phenomena  existing  without  But  more,  Kant's  principles 
must  logically  deny  to  him  all  knowledge  of  a  uniformity  of 
perception  among  all  men.  How  could  he  know  this  except 
by  allowing  the  objective  testimony  of  his  senses,  which,  as 
has  been  shown,  are  entirely  enslaved  by  a  priori  forms.**  All 
this  is  especially  emphasized  against  Kant,  if  we  further 
remember  that  for  him  formal  truth  does  not  consist  in  a 
conformity  between  the  mind  and  the  object  it  perceives,  but 
in  conformity  of  our  knowledge  with  itself." 

To  eschew  these  undesirable  yet  necessary  inferences  from 
his  principles  and  teaching,  perhaps  Kant  would  explain  that, 
since  the  inborn  subjective  forms  of  time  and  space  are  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  determining,  regulating,  and  making  possi- 
ble all  our  sense-impressions,  they  have  been  preordained  and 
predestined,  (by  whom  he  knows  not),  to  be  of  that  exact  and 
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peculiar  nature  and  construction  which  makes  their  own  crea- 
tions (sense-perceptions)  exactly  correspond  to  the  sensible 
objects  (phenomena)  existing  in  the  objective  world.  In  other 
words,  the  forms  of  all  sense-perceptions  exist  a  priori,  inde- 
pendently of  every  thing  objective,  these  forms  create  and  shape 
and  make  possible  all  our  phenomenal  impressions  (sense- 
impressions),  and  yet  there  is  perfect  agreement  between  these 
subjective  impressions  and  the  objective  phenomena  they  rep- 
resent because  the  latter  have  been  made  to  order  to  fit  the 
former,  (or  vice  versa,  if  this  would  please  Kant  better).  In 
the  light  of  this  novel  solution  of  the  problem  one  can  see, 
(though  he  may  fail  to  understand),  how  our  sense-perceptions 
have  objective  validity,  and  how  consequently,  we  may  have  a 
true  knowledge  of  sensible  objects  or  phenomena.  This  is  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  efficiency  of  a  lively  imagination ;  it  shows 
something  of  the  power  and  unlimited  extent  which  that  faculty 
is  capable  of  when  unrestrained  and  allowed  to  roam  at  large. 
At  any  rate  it  would  follow,  according  to  Kant's  own  teaching, 
as  we  see,  that,  since  our  sense-perceptions  depend  on  our 
sensitive  faculties,  if  these  faculties  were  to  undergo  a  change, 
or  had  been  otherwise  constructed,  the  phenomena  of  the  world 
would  likewise  have  to  be  changed  and  rearranged  in  order 
to  have  perfect  harmony  between  them  and  our  perception 
of  them. 

This  sounds  rather  specious  even  if  ludicrous ;  hence  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  further  argument,  let  it  be  entertained  as  the 
only  means  of  explaining  Kant's  position.  Immediately  arises 
the  question,  on  what  grounds  does  Kant  deny  the  possibility 
of  our  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  noumena,  or  things  in  them- 
selves ?  If  there  is  something  really  existing  objectively  in  the 
phenomenal  world  which  to  a  nicety  corresponds  to  the  a  priori, 
made-to-order  types  existing  in  our  sensibility,  and  concerning 
which  we  have  real  knowledge  (the  only  knowledge  we  do 
or  can  have,  according  to  Kant),  on  what  authority,  and  by 
what  rules  of  consistency  does  Kant  maintain  that  of  noumena, 
or  things  in  themselves  we  can  not  have  real  knowledge — a 
knowledge  equal  in  certainty  and  completeness  to  that  which 
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we  possess  of  phenomena?  Have  we  not  as  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  knowledge  which  our  intelligence  frames  of 
the  objects  of  pure  imderstanding  is  as  real  and  as  compre- 
hensive as  that  given  us  by  the  o  priori  forms  of  sensibility? 
Is  that  object  which  we  see  and  understand  by  the  mind  less 
real,  less  understood  than  that  perceived  by  the  senses  according 
to  forms,  not  dependent  on  the  sensible  object  perceived,  but 
innate  in  sensibility?  Over  and  over  again  Kant  admits  that 
the  human  mind  in  its  sweep  ranges  far  beyond  the  things  of 
sense  and  experience, — he  repeatedly  owns,  as  has  been  observed 
before,  that  there  is  engraven  "  in  our  nature  an  indomitable 
tendency,  an  insatiable  desire  to  probe  beyond  the  world  of  time 
and  space  to  learn  what  lies  hidden  in  that  vast  unknown"; 
and  yet  withal  he  makes  bold  to  aver  that  this  expense  of 
power,  these  wild  desires  that  haunt  the  human  heart  are 
fruitless  and  vain,  impossible  of  even  the  faintest  satisfaction. 
Here  as  elsewhere  he  does  not  prove  his  claim,  he  merely  states 
it,  as  consistent  with  his  initial  principle  that  the  senses  are 
the  measure  of  our  knowledge,  and  so  leaves  it  unsubstantiated 
by  a  single  further  argument.  That  noumena  exist  is  certain, 
but  what  they  are  must  forever  remain  a  mystery  to  us.  His 
words  are:  "Objects  of  the  understanding  are  granted,  but 
with  the  inculcation  of  this  rule  which  admits  no  exception: 
that  we  neither  know  or  can  know  anything  at  all  definite 
of  these  pure  objects  of  the  understanding,  because  our  pure 
concepts  of  the  understanding  as  well  as  our  pure  intuitions 
extend  to  nothing  but  objects  of  possible  experience,  conse- 
quently to  mere  things  of  sense,  and  as  soon  as  we  leave  this 
sphere  these  concepts  retain  no  meaning  whatever." 

From  this,  and  from  his  entire  line  of  reasoning,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Kant's  mistake  is  that  of  one  who,  having  begun  with 
a  false  principle  and  laid  a  faulty  foundation,  does  not  discover 
his  error,  but  continues  on  adding  mistake  to  mistake  and 
fallacy  to  fallacy  unmindful  and  regardless  of  the  accumulation 
of  absurdities  to  which  his  method  leads.    For  this  reason,  if 
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for  no  other,  one  is  as  justified  in  denying  his  groundless 
assertions,  as  Kant  himself  is  in  affirming  them.  If  Kant 
admits,  (as  he  must  do,  if  we  have  any  knowledge  at  all  really 
objective),  that  the  a  priori  forms  of  sensibility  have  been 
made  to  order  to  represent  exactly  the  phenomena  of  the  world, 
or,  if  he  prefer  it,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  world  have  been 
made  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  a  priori  forms  of  our 
senses,  he  should,  to  be  consistent,  allow  that  noumena  likewise 
have  been  made  to  correspond  to  the  pure  concepts  of  our 
understanding,  so  that  there  is  an  exact  agreement  between 
noumena  and  the  concepts  which  exist  a  priori  concerning  them. 
And  further,  it  being  once  admitted  that  our  pure  concepts 
have  objective  validity,  whether  by  reasons  of  made-to-order 
concepts,  or  made-to-order  noumena,  there  remains  no  reason 
why  the  intellect  may  not  rise  above  all  things  connected  with 
the  sensible  order  and  take  hold  on  objects  purely  spiritual, 
thus  enriching  its  store  of  knowledge  from  the  spirit-world 
as  well  as  from  the  realm  of  sensibility. 

It  comes  to  this,  then,  to  be  at  all  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  Kant's  philosophy,  we  must  hold,  either  that  all 
knowledge  truly  objective,  whether  phenomenal  or  noumenal, 
is  impossible  of  attainment,  contenting  ourselves  with  pure 
subjectivity  and  scepticism,  or  that  the  knowledge  which  we 
possess,  or  seem  to  possess  of  noumena  is  as  real  and  as  full 
of  meaning  as  that  which  we  have  of  phenomena.  We  have 
both  or  neither,  we  may  not  consistently  admit  the  one  and 
reject  the  other.  Let  the  disciple  of  Kant  think  the  matter 
over  and  make  his  choice. 

Ohas.  J.  Callan,  O.  p. 
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When  the  figure  of  Martin  Luther  shall  have  receded  to  its 
proper  historical  perspective,  along  with  those  of  Ariue  and 
Nestorius,  and  he  regarded  as  the  originator  of  a  religious 
following  since  become  fairly  innocuous,  then  wiU  he  written 
an  adequate  and  serene  account  of  the  passing  of  Medievalism 
and  of  its  chief  incident,  the  Beformation.  Until  then  it  aeen\i 
hopeless — at  least  so  far  as  the  reception  of  such  a  hook  is  in 
question — because  it  is  idle  to  expect  the  average  reader  to  wish 
for  a  perfectly  fair  account  in  his  present  bigoted  state  of  mind. 

However,  even  now  progress  is  being  made,  even  if  slowly. 
The  old  authors  of  the  Froude  type  are  pretty  generally  dis- 
ci edited  by  non-Catholics,  whilst  Catholics  themselves  are 
rather  diffident  of  such  well-meaning  but  imwise  defenders  as 
Darras.  So  that,  though  we  cannot  even  yet,  after  almost  four 
hundred  years,  boast  of  an  adequate  and  perfectly  just  history 
of  that  momentous  change  in  human  affairs,  nevertheless  we  are 
really  beginning  to  judge  of  it  more  calmly  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, beginning  to  see  beneath  the  crust  of  religious  strife 
down  to  the  great  causes  underlying  it.  The  following  is  a 
rough  sketch  of  what  seem  to  the  writer  as  those  causes.  In 
proportion  as  all  of  us  look  at  the  event  in  such  a  light,  just  so 
much,  we  believe,  will  the  way  be  gradually  prepared  for  a  real 
history  of  the  Beformation. 

Now,  whilst  considering  the  causes  usually  given  credit  for 
the  Beformation,  it  has  ever  increasingly  seemed  to  the  present 
writer  that  sufficient  influence  has  not  been  assigned  to  three 
which  are  herein  insisted  upn  as  paramount,  almost  adequate. 
The  average,  practically  all,  historians  harp  xvpon  the  religious 
side  of  the  movement,  whereas,  this  on  closer  investigation  will, 
we  predict,  become  more  and  more  regarded  as  secondary  and  a 
result  of  others  far  deeper  and  vaster.  Such  a  view  is  slowly, 
but  surely  gaining  ground  amongst  Protestants  themselves. 
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For  instance,  Arthur  Cushman  M'GiflFert  in  his  very  suggestive 
"  Protestant  Thought  before  Kant  "  boldly  says  that  "  The  Pro- 
testant Beformation  was  not  exclusively  nor  even  chiefly  a 
religious  movement "  (p.  9). 

What  was  it  then  at  bottom?  It  was  a  general  movement 
away  from  medieval  civilization  because  of  the  very  exhaustion 
of  medieval  civilization,  accentuated  by  both  racial  and  politi- 
cal dissatisfaction  with  the  established  order.  This,  we  pro- 
phesy, will  become  the  ultimate  verdict  of  history,  when  reli- 
gious bitterness  will  have  become  sufficiently  softened  to  consider 
this  momentous  revolution  with  unbiased  calm. 

I. 

The  Racial  Cause. 

What  strikes  the  student  of  medieval  civilization  at  the  very 
start  is  the  obvious  fact  that  it  was  overwhelmingly  Latin  in 
spirit,  form  and  expression. 

The  very  head,  the  leadership,  the  supreme  apex  of  that 
civilization  personified  in  the  Papacy  was  Latin,  Roman.  Now 
and  then  a  German  or  Frenchman  (one  Englishman)  filled 
Peter's  chair.  But  they  are,  at  least  during  the  best  of  the 
Middle  Ages  from  Hildebrand  to  Boniface  VIII,  only  excep- 
tions. Italy  ruled  then  in  the  Church  as  she  did  in  the  aria 
and  letters  later  on. 

The  legislation  of  the  Church  was  Latin,  distinctly  Roman. 
Her  Canon  Law,  as  it  came  forth  from  the  decretals  of  Popes 
and  perfected  under  the  master  hand  of  Gratian,  was  based 
upon  the  old  Roman  Civil  Law  very  largely  as  to  judicial 
spirit  and  more  so  in  expression.  The  Teutonic  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Frankish  "  Custom  "  made  practically  no  impression, 
rather  was  itself  impressed. 

The  religious  ceremonial  of  the  peoples  in  that  strange  medley 
of  young  races  was  Latin  in  speech.  Allowing  for  some  excep- 
tional rite  here  and  there  in  Spain  or  the  Slavic  lands,  Mass 
and  the  other  services  of  the  Church  were  carried  on  in  the 
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tongue  of  the  Caesars  from  Benevento  to  the  British  isles.  It 
was  the  only  common  tongue  for  Europe.  It  was  the  language 
of  law  courts  even  in  such  far  lands  as  England  until  what 
seems  quite  a  recent  date. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  hardlj  necessary  to  add  that  the  Latin» 
furnished  chiefly  the  brains  and  the  inspiration  for  pretty  much 
every  great  movement 

The  great  Doctors  and  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who  represent 
all  that  was  most  brilliant  in  intellectual  life,  were  Latin  from 
Jerome  and  Augustine  to  Aquinas,  with  an  occasional  "  bar- 
barian "  like  Alexander  of  Hales  thrown  in  to  relieve  the  mon- 
otony. The  Universities,  wherein  centred  far  more  than  even 
now  the  highest  and  broadest  learning,  were  practically  all 
situated  in  Latin  lands.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  foiirteenth 
century  there  was  not  a  single  university  situated  in  a  non- 
Latin  Country,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  excepted,  and  even  these 
being  modelled  on  and  mere  imitators  of  Paris  and  Bologna. 
The  Rhine  and  Danube  were,  in  this  sense,  the  boundaries  of 
science. 

So  with  all  the  great  movements  of  the  age.  The  great 
religious  Orders  are  founded  by  Latins — Benedict,  Auigustine, 
Dominic,  Francis.  It  is  another  Latin,  Hildebrand,  who 
stamps  his  genius  upon  the  Church's  policy  for  over  two  hun- 
dred years.  A  Latin  kindles  the  fires  of  the  Crusades  and  the 
bulk  of  the  fighters  come  from  a  Latin  land,  France. 

Everywhere,  in  all  directions  it  is  Latin  genius  directing, 
forming,  developing,  controlling.  The  reason  is  evident.  The 
present  European  races  were  in  an  inchoate  state.  Above  all 
is  this  true  of  non-Latin  nations.  Germany,  with  all  its  imper- 
ial honors,  was  a  confused  conglomeration  of  independent  fiefs. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  English  consciousness  until  the 
time  of  Edward  1.  The  rest  of  Europe  was  even  worse  off. 
Therefore,  whilst  even  France  and  Italy,  above  all  Spain,  were 
not  yet  the  complete  national  entities  they  afterwards  became, 
still  their  very  heritage  of  Latin  blood  and  civilization  easily 
gave  them,  at  least  the  two  former,  a  tremendous  prestige  over 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.    The  German  Emperors  might 
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make  or  unmake  Popes,  and  Bichard  Flantagenet  be  the  hero 
of  medieval  warfare;  but  Grermany  and  England  and  eTery; 
other  non-Latin  race,  because  of  their  very  undeveloped  racial 
consciousness,  accepted  unreservedly  the  lead  of  the  mentallj 
superior  Latin  iu  religion,  science,  ritual  and  general  policy. 
Caesar's  ghost  dominated  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century  as 
much  as  he  did  when  alive  B.  C. 

Now,  then,  here  is  the  point.  So  long  as  the  non-Latin 
peoples  were  racially  undeveloped,  little  or  no  antagonism  was 
to  be  expected  towards  the  Church  so  iatensely  Latin  in  char- 
acter. True,  there  was  always  an  undercurrent  of  hostility, 
chiefly  in  England,  but  not  enough  to  break  out  openly.  But 
once  these  young  Teutonic  races  became  fused  into  complete 
political  entities,  conscious  of  their  strength,  of  ideals  racially 
distinct,  possessed  of  a  language  of  their  own  in  which  these 
ideals  were  being  expressed,  no  longer  timidly  looking  to  old 
Eome  for  either  ideas  or  systems  of  polity,  but  rather  developing 
their  own  innate  strength,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  a 
change  in  their  relations  with  Rome  was  inevitable.  A  com- 
plete break  such  as  really  came  was  not  inevitable.  But  some 
change  and  a  vast  change  was  inevitable. 

It  is  with  this  broad  fact  in  mind  that  a  student  can  under- 
stand the  purely  non-Latin  character  of  the  Reformation,  some- 
thing which  at  the  very  start  makes  him  sweep  aside,  as  merely 
secondary,  its  religious  character.  If  it  were  religious,  why  >\\i\ 
it  not  permeate  Latin  peoples  also ;  for  surely  discontent  because 
of  the  abuses  in  the  Church  was  as  great  in  Italy  as  in  Ger- 
many and  minds  in  France  were  as  active  in  the  quest  of 
knowledge  as  they  were  in  England. 

Against  this  will  be  urged  that  Ireland,  Belgium  and  South- 
em  Germany  remained  faithful  to  the  Church,  whilst  the 
Reformation  made  for  a  time  substantial  progress  in  France.  In 
answer,  let  me  state  that  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  the  too  broad 
conclusion  that  a  revolt  from  Catholicity  was  inevitable  in  non- 
Latin  lands  or  that  it  is  impossible  in  Latin.  After  all,  neither 
Catholicity  as  such,  nor  heresy,  nor  schism  know  geographical 
or  racial  boundaries.    All  I  do  maintain  is  that  the  growing 
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racial  consciousness  of  non-Latin  races  was  bound  in  time  to 
alter  the  submissive  mental  attitude  of  these  peoples  towards 
a  so  distinctly  Latin  civilization ;  that  it  was  bound  to  readjust 
their  relative  positions  to  a  more  equal  standing;  that  this 
constituted  a  mental  condition  fundamentally  favorable  to  a 
real  revolt  once  the  man  and  the  situation  arose  capable  of 
bringing  on  such  a  revolt  It  was  the  soil.  And  that  soil  lay 
across  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  and  the  British  Channel. 
Allowing  for  exceptions  made  so  by  peculiar  conditions,  the 
Heformation  was  remotely  a  racial  movement  of  newer  peoples 
away  from  Latin  influence. 

11. 

The  Political  Cacsk. 

It  was  secondly  a  political  movement  parallel  with  and  part 
of  the  racial.  In  fact,  it  was  more  than  anything  else  clearly 
a  political  revolt — a  phase  of  that  eternal  conflict  between  the 
Church  and  the  State ;  between  the  nation  and  the  international 
religion ;  between  Csesar  and  Christ ;  between  the  spirit  of  this 
world  and  the  spirit  of  eternity;  between  temporal  and  super- 
natural authority. 

There  had  always  been  such  a  conflict  off  and  on  from  the 
days  of  the  Caesars.  The  long  duel  between  the  Hohenstauffen 
and  the  Hildebrandine  Popes,  the  conflict  of  the  latter  wi*h 
a  Philip  the  Fair  or  a  Henry  II  were  echoes  of  the 
same.  But  during  the  Middle  Ages  proper  the  axithority  of  the 
Papacy  and  of  ecclesiastics  in  general  was  too  powerful  even 
politically  for  the  various  nations  to  do  more  than  spasmodi- 
cally enter  their  protest. 

The  reason  for  the  tremendous  political  power  of  the  Church 
lay  in  and  was  justified  by  the  political  incapacity  of  the 
nations  themselves,  say  what,  will  Protestant  critics  of  ecclesi- 
astical ambition;  in  fact,  such  clerical  domination  was  a  poli- 
tical necessity  for  peoples  so  little  advanced  in  political  train- 
ing. 
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Consider  for  a  moment  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
"  nation,"  as  we  understand  it  now,  in  the  real  Middle  Ages. 
Germany  as  such  dates  practically  from  Bismarck's  day. 
Erance  was  struggling  for  political  entity  with  the  English 
Kings  as  Norman  feudal  barons  up  to  the  days  of  Crecy  and 
Poictiers.  England,  in  the  personnel  of  her  rulers  was  more 
French  than  English  up  to  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  Spain 
was  just  emerging  as  a  nation  out  of  Castile  and  Aragon  and 
Moorish  domination.  The  rest  of  the  world  was  a  checker- 
board of  little  principalities.  There  was  little  or  no  national 
unity.  The  only  real  unity  was  what  they  all  enjoyed  as 
members  of  the  Universal  Church  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
What  law  they  had  was  a  confused  mass  of  customs  expressed 
in  charters  and  cartularies  generally  issued  here  and  there  to 
meet  particular  exigencies  but  only  rawly  codified  and  only 
rudely  inspired  and  guided  and  classified  by  any  l^al  prin- 
ciples. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  such  peoples,  political  children, 
should  have  been  overawed  for  the  time  being  by  the  infinitely 
superior  political  wisdom  of  the  Church  and  her  priests;  that 
they  should  not  merely  have  allowed,  but  themselves  favored  the 
centering  of  so  much  political  prestige  in  the  hands  of  the 
same?  Was  not  the  old  Church  the  inheritor  of  the  ancient 
Imperial  law  that  had  once  made  peace  and  order  from  Britain 
to  Persia  ?  Was  not  her  own  Canon  Law  largely  perfected  on 
the  model  of  that  same  as  it  came  from  the  skilful  hands  of 
Justinian  ?  Were  not  her  clerics  the  best  educated,  practically 
the  only  higher-educated  class,  men  versed  in  all  known  legal 
knowledge,  men,  moreover,  trained  by  the  very  government  of 
the  Church  in  all  departments  of  legal  procedure?  It  waa 
absolutely  inevitable,  even  more,  it  was  necessary  for  the  very 
political  training  of  nations  that  a  vast  amount  of  political 
prestige  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  clerics  as  by  far  the  most 
competent  to  handle  such  affairs. 

It  was,  in  fact  a  really  tremendous  power.  Witness  the  Empe- 
ror Henry  humbly  seeking  pardonfromthePope  outsidethe  gates 
of  Canossa  or  the  arms  of  his  soldiers  falling  from  their  hands 
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as  the  thunder  of  ezoommumcation  against  him  rolls  from 
beyond  the  Alps ;  a  King  John  laying  England  as  a  fief  on  the 
steps  of  Peter's  throne  and  Henry  Flantagenet  baring  his  back 
for  the  murder  of  Becket  to  the  lash  of  a  priest — and  so 
on — Emperors  and  Kings  ascending  and  descending  their 
thrones  at  the  word  of  a  venerable  priest  without  other  arms 
but  his  spiritual  authority. 

And  what  brings  out  more  clearly  than  even  this  the  mar- 
vellous political  power  of  the  Church  is  her  authority  over  and 
actual  guidance  of  the  purely  local  affairs  of  even  such  a 
supposedly  independent  people  as  the  English.  Even  in  legiti- 
mately spiritual  concerns  Papal  authority  was  far  greater  than 
it  has  ever  been  since.  Papal  legates  presided  over  National 
Councils,  not  as  polite  figureheads,  but  as  real  presidents,  not- 
withstanding the  prestige  of  Canterbury  or  YorL  Bome  ap- 
pointed bishops  at  will,  often  from  foreign  lands,  chiefly  Flan- 
ders and  Normandy.  Thousands  of  even  the  smallest  benefices 
were  held  by  absentee  Boman  ecclesiastics.  English  benefices 
contributed  a  constant  stream  of  money  in  the  shape  of  Papal 
taxation. 

And  what  is  most  significant  of  all,  the  English  clergy  itself 
was  a  powerful  political  force.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say 
that  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  English 
clergy  supplied  the  larger  part  of  the  legal  brains  that  so 
prudently  evolved  England  out  of  feudal  chaos.  In  fact,  there 
was  not  until  Edward's  reign  such  a  thing  as  a  lay  class  of 
lawyers,  so  largely  did  clerics  monopolize  the  law.  Their 
influence  is  seen  to  be  again  all  the  greater  when  we  remember 
that  they  had  their  own  law  courts  wherein  clerics  (a  consider- 
able part  of  the  population,  by  the  way)  were  tried  to  the 
exclusion  of  secular  control ;  courts  too  before  which  came  an 
immense  amount  of  causes  involving  wills,  marriage,  etc. 

So  then  the  Church  was  a  veritable  imperium  in  imperio 
precisely  because  of  the  political  infancy  and  relative  in- 
capacity of  the  nations.  But  one  can  easily  see  that  this 
political  power  would  be  inevitably  curtailed  just  in  propor- 
tion as  national  consciousness  became  acute,  national  entity 
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developed,  the  nation  as  such  grew  up  to  political  manhood. 
With  the  coronation  of  Edward  I  this  development  begins  to 
be  apparent  It  was  by  no  means  complete;  not  for  a  very 
long  time  to  come.  But  it  was  at  hand.  And,  in  confirmation 
of  the  above  it  is  precisely  under  Edward  that  we  first  notice 
the  beginning  of  that  steady,  unswerving  deliberate  effort  of 
the  State  to  take  over  into  its  own  hands  so  much  of  the  po- 
litical power  hitherto  exercised  by  the  clergy.  The  famous 
"  Circumspecte  Agatis,"  which  curtailed  the  procedure  of  cleri- 
cal courts,  was  but  the  first  of  many  other  acts  that  eventually 
culminated  in  Henry  VIII's  absolute  State  supremacy. 

Here  again  will  be  objected  that  tliere  is  no  inherent  antago- 
nism between  Catholicity  and  the  State,  and,  therefore,  no 
esential  connection  between  their  medieval  quarrels  and  the 
rise  of  Protestantism.    All  of  which  is  quite  true. 

But  we  are  dealing  with  facts,  not  theories,  and  later  luo 
dieval  history  bears  unmistakeable  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
these  eternal  quarrels  over  temporals  did  pave  the  way  more 
than  any  other  cause  for  Protestantism.  With  this  in  mind. 
Protestantism  is  easily  explained,  both  as  to  its  origin  and  as 
to  its  essential  nature  and  subsequent  history. 

For  surely  this  is  written  in  big  letters  all  over  Protestant- 
ism from  Luther  to  our  own  day,  namely,  it  was  the  creation 
of  the  State  and  has  ever  been  its  willing  creature.  Not 
heresy,  not  scandals  robbed  England  of  her  faith,  but  roynl 
absolutism.  The  real  parent  of  Protestantism  was  not  Luther, 
but  Machiavelli,  the  supreme  philosopher  of  State  supremacy 
and  his  later  imitator,  Erastus.  Luther  was  its  voice,  its  im- 
mediate general,  and  Calvin  its  theologian.  But  Machiavelli 
was  its  spirit  and  Erastus  the  chief  unconscious  application 
of  that  spirit. 

And  this  explains  why  Protestantism  is  unlike  any  other 
heresy  or  schism,. yet  is  a  compound  of  them  all.  It  is  unlike 
the  earlier  Arianism  and  Nestorianism,  in  that  it  has  no  defi- 
nite, fixed  belief ;  yet  it  embraces  all  from  Arianism  to  Sweden- 
borgianism  in  that  it  complacently  embraces  all  their  errors. 
What  difiFerentiates  it  sharply  from  every  other  revolt  from 
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the  mother  church  is  this,  that  it  bows  to  the  State  in  fact, 
however  much  it  may  assume  the  demeanor  of  spiritual  inde- 
pendence. Wherever  it  flourished  it  instantly  became  not  only 
a  State-Church  even  as  Catholicism  was,  but  a  subject  of  the 
State,  regulated  by  the  State;  whether  it  were  Episcopalian 
in  England,  Lutheran  in  Germany  or  Calvinistic  in  Greneva. 
Never,  never,  in  its  history  has  it  opposed  a  Protestant  Grovem- 
ment  It  did  oppose  a  Catholic  Government  determinedly,  but 
no  Protestant  Church  ever  fought  its  Protestant  Government 
as  such  for  the  sake  of  the  principle  that  the  church  as  such 
was  independent  of  the  State.  Never.  Whereas,  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  one  long,  deathless  struggle 
for  this  principle  from  Caesar  to  the  French  Republic. 

This  is  the  essential  nature  of  Protestantism — the  mark  of 
Erastianism.  And  this  is  why  Protestantism  has  ever  used 
so  effectively  one  murderous  weapon  against  Catholicity, 
namely,  ever  accusing  it  of  disloyalty  to  the  State.  Such  was 
the  cry  from  Henry  Tudor's  days  to  the  coarse  latter-day  de- 
famers  right  here  in  the  United  States.  It  has  indeed  been  a 
terrible  weapon.  But  it  betrays  clearly  that  Protestantism 
is  essentially  a  State  concern.  It  was  never  disloyal  to  its 
Protestant  Government  simply  because  it  was  the  subject  of 
that  Government  wherever  possible. 

Nor  is  this  position  weakened  by  the  reflection  that  Catholic 
countries  like  France  and  Spain  remained  Catholic  in  spite 
of  their  political  quarrels  with  the  Church.  Because  we  see 
now  the  same  process  taking  place  in  them  that  took  place  in 
Northern  Europe.  Bacial  aflSnity  with  Catholicity,  as  above 
noted,  kept  Latin  peoples  loyal  for  some  three  centuries.  But 
now  even  with  them  the  leaven  of  Protestantism  is  working  at 
last,  and  they  too  are  becoming  Erastian,  they  too  embracing 
this  latest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all  heresies.  They  are 
naturally  the  last  to  give  up  Medievalism. 

This,  I  repeat,  is  the  master-key  to  the  unlocking  of  the 
mysterious  Reformation  which  marked  the  passing  of  Medie- 
valism. Without  it,  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  from 
Dante  to  our  own  times  is  a  veritable  enigma.    With  it  in 
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hand,  all  becomes  astonishingly  lucid.  Medievalism  has  passed 
wherever  the  State  exercises  superiority  over  the  Church, 
either  directly,  as  in  England,  Germany,  France ;  or  indirectly, 
by  completely  ignoring  it  as  a  civic  factor,  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  old  friendly  union  of  Church  and  State,  with 
deference  of  State  to  Church  under  Hildebrand  and  Louis  IX, 
has  passed.  And  with  it  civilization  is  changed;  mankind's 
whole  attitude  towards  religion  has  changed.  Medievalism 
has  given  way,  whether  in  Protestant  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century  or  in  Catholic  France  in  the  twentieth,  to  something 
new,  something  utterly  different  in  spirit — call  it  Modernism 
or  anything  else  you  will. 

Genebal  ExiiAusTioir. 

The  more  remote,  but  also  more  profound  cause  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Medievalism  lies  in  that  seemingly  imiversal  law  of 
decay,  which  affects  peoples  as  groups  no  less  than  as  indi- 
viduals. Each  civilization  brings  something  new  into  himian 
experience,  flourishes  for  a  period  in  proportion  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  that  contribution,  and  then  the  inevitable  exhaustion 
sets  in  just  as  a  plant  weakens  in  its  very  blossoming.  Sooner 
or  later  all  go  the  way  of  things  that  were,  leaving  only  a 
residue  of  its  genius  for  the  permanent  heritage  of  those  that 
come  after.  Memphis,  Ninevah,  Babylon,  Susa,  Athens,  Eome, 
Bagdad  are  so  many  milestones  marking  the  passing  of  the 
great  civilizations  preceding  the  medieval.  Augsburg  and 
Spiers  also  mark  its  passing. 

The  reason  must  be,  as  above  stated,  that  civilizations  be- 
come exhausted  and  die  simply  becaiise  the  peculiar  genius  of 
each  can  no  longer  produce  anything  new  and  is,  like  all  old 
men,  incapable  of  learning  or  assimilating  anything  new. 

Such  was  the  case  of  medieval  civilization  when  the  black 
cloud  of  Lutheranism  was  hanging  over  the  Alps  like  Odoa- 
cer's  warriors  a  thousand  years  before.  It  had  been  the  most 
energetic,  the  most  pure  in  its  ideals,  the  most  prolific  of  any 
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civilization  the  world  had  ever  seen.  It  had  shown  all  the 
titanic  grandeur  of  Assyrian  militarism,  all  the  superb  ideal- 
ism of  Israelitic  spirituality,  all  the  philosophic  depth  and 
artistic  delicacy  of  the  Greek,  all  the  fiery  fanaticism  of  the 
Arab,  all  the  calm  judicial  temperament  and  world  subduing 
sense  of  order  of  the  Roman.  With  its  marvellous  Catholicity, 
it  had  all  the  traits  of  its  predecessors,  and  yet  stamped  its 
own  individuality  upon  them  and  besides  produced  more  new 
ideas  and  institutions  in  astounding  luxuriance.  Xew  ideas  of 
the  relation  of  state  to  religion,  relation  of  governed  to  those 
governing,  relations  of  employers  and  employes,  a  new  archi- 
tecture, a  new  art,  a  new  philosophy,  new  languages  with  their 
literatures,  new  forms  of  government,  the  utterly  new  idea  of 
a  university.  Other  civilizations  coiild  glory  in  one  or  two 
of  such  creations.  But  Medievalism  created  anew  in  every 
department  of  life — political,  economical,  spiritual,  artistic, 
intellectual,  and  created  out  of  practical  chaos  in  the  face  of 
almost  superhuman  difficulties  and  in  a  space  of  time  astound- 
ingly  short.  Allowing  for  the  later  artistic  development  of  the 
15th  century,  it  accomplished  all  this  in,  roughly  speaking, 
about  three  centuries,  i.  e.,  from  about  1000  A.  D.  to  1300 
A.  D.  Never  before  had  humanity  put  forth  its  powers  with 
such  tremendous  energy  or  such  brilliant  and  universal  results. 

Exhaiistion,  therefore,  was  inevitable.  There  must  come  a 
time  when  from  sheer  weariness  it  could  produce  no  more. 
And  what  is  to  our  point,  the  time  was  inevitable  when,  if  it 
could  not  assimilate  the  new,  then  the  new  was  boimd  to  push 
it  out  of  its  way  even  as  the  Aryan  Cyrus  forever  wrested  the 
sceptre  of  empire  from  the  Semitic  race  by  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  or  as  Odoacer  rudely  swept  aside  Rome  from  he» 
throne  of  the  world. 

By  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  Medievalism  was 
exhausted.  It  had  been  practically  exhausted  since  the  day  of 
Boniface  VIII  and  Dante  and  was  living  on  only  with  the 
inertia  that  seems  to  keep  a  civilization  going  until  the  final 
crash.  With  the  exception  of  its  great  Catholic  faith,  which 
is  ever  new,  though  ancient,  because  of  its  divine  character, 
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it  had  nothing  new  to  offer.  Its  political  creations,  feudalism 
and  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire  were  becoming  as  harmless  as 
expiring  chivalry  so  mercilessly  laughed  to  death  by  the  last 
of  the  Knights,  Cervantes.  The  last  word  in  its  philosophy 
had  been  uttered  over  two  centuries  ago  by  Thomas  of  Aquin. 
Its  religious  militarism  had  fretted  itself  away  in  the  Orusades. 
Its  economic  system  of  Gilds  was  going  to  pieces  before  the 
gradual  advance  of  a  wider  mercantile  system.  It  had  said 
its  last  word  in  architecture  as  in  philosophy  and  sung  its  last 
song  with  the  Trouveres  and  Troubadours  and  Meistersingers 
and  Minnesingers.  In  the  university  it  had  reached  the  limit 
of  its  mental  capacity.  Everywhere,  except  in  art,  it  was  at  a 
standstill,  and  producing  nothing  new.  The  very  gloriousness 
of  its  artistic  splendor  in  the  quattrocento  seems,  after  all, 
only  the  hectic  flush  of  destroying  fever  on  its  cheeks,  only 
the  gorgeousness  of  the  setting  of  its  sun.  Babylon  too  was 
never  so  wondrous  as  on  the  eve  of  its  destruction,  nor  Home  nor 
Athens  so  apparently  marvellous  as  in  their  later  days  of 
decay.  Perugino,  Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael  and 
that  host  of  stupendous  men  of  that  age  unconscioiisly  mark 
its  passing  as  much  as  Wycliffe  and  Savonarola.  The  very 
fact  of  its  developing  its  aesthetic  sense  last  shows  that  its 
energy  in  more  substantial  and  virile  directions  was  gone. 
It  had  put  forth  stupendous  energy,  and  could  now  do  no 
more  than,  like  an  old  man,  sit  back  at  his  ease  midst  the 
comforts  of  his  prettily  ornamented  house. 

Such  being  the  case,  either  Medievalism  inspired  by  some 
newly  acquired  force  must  assimilate  the  new  or  the  new 
would  push  it  aside  in  the  rush  of  historic  progress.  Unfortu- 
nately it  did  not  assimilate  enough  to  guide  the  new.  It  did 
make  a  pathetic  attempt  to  do  so.  Its  painters  enthusiastically 
embraced  Greek  art  and  its  Academicians  Greek  and  Latin 
literary  culture.  But  there  it  stopped.  In  fact,  in  spite  of 
their  enthusiasm,  these  men  never  were  quite  Pagan.  With 
all  their  ever  increasing  devotion  to  the  physical  beauty  of 
Greek  art,  they  could  never  completely  accept  its  sensuousness 
as  we  modems  do  so  shamelessly.  Fra  Angelico  dreams  with  his 
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sweet  angels,  Perugino  ever  paints  like  a  sacristan,  Botticelli's 
nude  Venus  rising  from  the  sea  looks  ashamed  of  her  naked- 
ness as  the  hurrying  winds  speed  to  clothe  it,  Michael  Angelo 
broods  over  the  Last  Judgment,  Da  Vinci's  weary  Christ  sits 
at  the  Last  Supper,  even  Raphael — most  classic  of  all  in  sheer 
beauty  of  line — is  ever  the  modest  Christian.  Whilst  the 
Florentine  Academicians  pathetically  strolled  to  combine 
Catholic  asceticism  and  dogma  and  purity  with  classic  daring 
of  thought  and  love  of  the  flesh,  at  best  it  was  a  feeble  attempt 
to  assimilate  and  guide  the  new. 

No  assimilation  seems  to  have  been  even  attempted  along 
other  lines.  That  splendid  nerve  of  the  Hildebrandine  age 
seemed  all  gone.  The  courage  that  had  assimilated  Greek 
philosophy  into  Catholic  theology  seemed  scared  before  the  face 
of  the  new  Humanism.  The  skill  that  made  order  out  of  feudal 
chaos  was  sadly  impotent  before  the  state-tyranny  of  a  Henry 
Tudor.  The  old-time  capacity  to  foresee  and  to  start  great 
movements  like  the  Crusades  gave  way  more  and  more  to  a 
policy  of  hesitating  timidity,  of  negative  opposition,  instead  of 
positive  creation  or  leadership.  Unlike  his  predecessor  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  spurred  on  Dominic  and  De  Montfort 
to  wipe  off  the  face  of  the  earth  the  Albigensian  heresy  and 
Provencal  culture  on  the  field  of  Muret  before  it  could  become 
formidable,  Leo  X  is  blind  to  the  seriousness  of  Luther's 
defection  and  Catholicity  is  allowed  to  perish  by  sheer  default 
in  more  than  one  locality ;  perish  by  sheer  political  inanity,  hj 
a  sort  of  hopeless  incapacity  that  must  have  been  delicious 
amusement  for  such  a  superbly  wise  woman  as  Elizabeth. 

And  so  it  went  all  along  the  line.  And  unless  we  grasp  this 
fact  of  the  "  senility  "  of  Medievalism,  along,  of  course,  with 
the  other  causes  just  mentioned,  we  will  never  comprehend  how 
it  was  that  just  when  it  seemed  most  gorgeous,  just  when 
Raphael  was  working  on  his  Transfiguration,  just  when  the 
Roman  Court  was  the  Athens  of  all  known  culture;  when  the 
dismal  prophecies  of  that  poor,  misguided  hero,  Savonarola, 
were  become  memories ;  when  the  anxieties  of  the  Avignon 
period  and  the  stormy  excesses  of  the  Borgias  had  become  only 
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more  horrid  memories ;  when  a  Catiiolic  empire,  that  of  Charles 
V,  stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  across 
leagues  of  water  to  a  new  continent;  when  Wycliffe  and  John 
Huss  were  duet  in  their  tombs !  when,  in  a  word,  the  serenity  of 
Baphael's  Transfiguration  was  typical  of  the  cerulean  peace 
overhanging  the  world — ^unless,  I  say,  we  once  realize  that 
Medievalism  was  senile  and  going  the  way  of  all  other  civili- 
zations by  force  of  the  eternal  law  of  birth  and  decay,  we  will 
never  comprehend  how  it  was  that  across  that  blue  sky  shot  so 
suddenly  the  bolt  of  Protestantism,  that  at  the  shove  of  a  mere 
Augustinian  friar  (not  a  fraction  equal  in  genius  or  intellect 
to  Arius  or  Nestorius  or  Pelagius)  the  system  tumbled  down 
like  so  many  old  unsteady  castles  into  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe  and  the  Thames  and  the  Firth  of  Forth.  To 
attempt  to  explain  it  otherwise  as  just  another  heresy  is  futile. 
It  was  not  a  heresy,  not  a  Reformation,  not  even  primarily  a 
religious  movement — it  was  a  revolution,  a  complete  change 
in  the  mental  attitude  of  civilized  mankind. 


Aftermath. 

One  or  two  reflections  demand  attention  before  this  subject 
is  finally  dismissed.  They  bear  upon  the  resulting  trend  of 
human  affairs  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  Medievalism. 

And,  now,  looking  back  over  all  that  terrible  time,  it  would 
seem  that  neither  have  Catholics  reason  to  despair  nor  Protes- 
tants reason  to  boast  in  triumph  over  the  dying  of  that  civili- 
zation. It  is  true  that  the  Church  lost  heavily,  yet  suffers 
from  the  blow,  will  suffer  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  the 
Church  is  not  hopelessly  bound  with  any  age,  race  or  human 
system.  Catholicity  is  not  Medievalism,  rather  was  Medie- 
valism only  an  historic  phase  in  her  existence.  It  can  die  and 
she  live  on  just  the  same.  She  is  not  wedded  to  the  human 
past.  Though  ancient,  she  is  ever  in  the  present  with  an  eye 
for  the  future.  Still  less  is  she  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  genius  of  any  one  race.  Though  Roman  as  to  her  seat  of 
government,  though  Latin  genius  directed  her  counsels  in  the 
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Middle  Ages,  she  is  by  nature  Catholic  and  essentially  as  mudi 
Teuton  or  Scandinavian  or  Chinese  as  she  is  Latin.  Nor  is 
she  wedded  to  any  human  political  system,  be  it  Eoman  Im- 
perialism or  Medieval  Feudalism  or  American  Democracy  or 
English  Boyalty.  Her  intrinsic  principles  are  those  of  Christ 
And,  therefore,  it  is  idle,  it  shows  a  lack  of  imderstanding  of 
her  nature,  a  poor  estimate  of  her  recuperative  power  and  gen- 
eral intelligence,  if  her  children  sit  down  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Medievalism  and  bewaU  its  passing  as  an  irretrievable  disaster 
to  her.  It  is  at  bottom  a  form  of  "  protestantism  "  to  forever 
protest  against  present-day  evils,  to  ever  be  a  negative  com- 
plainer,  instead  of  girding  one's  loins  and  emulating  the  "  pos- 
itiveness  "  of  medieval  Catholics.  It  is  Catholic  to  face  the 
world  boldly,  like  Benedict  and  Francis  and  Dominic  and  Hil- 
debrand  did  in  much  more  perilous  times.  After  all,  it  is  only 
faith  to  believe  that  the  Church  is  just  as  capable  of  win- 
ning the  world  now  as  she  did  in  those  awful  days  when 
Borne  fell  crashing  to  the  earth.  It  is  a  lack  of  faith  to  sit 
idly  by  bewailing  the  "  good  old  days  that  are  no  more." 

And  Protestants — on  calm  reflection,  have  they  such  cause 
for  triumph?  After  all,  theirs  is  being  daily  seen  more  and 
more  as  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  a  disastrous  success.  In  de-Catholi- 
cizing half  the  world,  they  have  de-Christianized  it  The 
names  of  Luther  and  Calvin  and  Wesley  are  yet  powerful 
names;  but  only  names.  The  religious  principles  those  gigan- 
tic men  fought  for  so  fiercely  are  now  matters  of  past  history. 
The  non-Catholic  half  of  the  world  has  no  faith  at  bottom,  at 
least  none  that  its  votaries  would  die  for  and  few  do  live  for. 
The  pall  of  religious  indifference  lies  sombre  and  still  over  the 
faith  of  Augsburg  and  Spiers  and  Greneva  and  Westminster. 
And  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  old  joyousness  of  religion,  the 
old  logical  mental  habits  of  minds  in  stiidying  the  relations  of 
religion  to  life  in  all  aspects,  the  intimate  and  beneficent  con- 
nection of  religion  with  every  act  of  daily  life,  the  old  serenity 
of  a  universal  faith  brooding  over  the  world,  fine  and  peaceful 
and  vast  as  the  ancient  "  Pax  Romana,"  all  of  which  was  the 
happy  possession  of  medieval  peoples — all  that  has  gone.  And 
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what  have  they  in  its  place?  Ah,  mel  the  weariness  and  the 
dreariness  of  it  all  I 

Luther's  bronze  statue  boldly  fronting  Thomas  Circle  in 
Washington  is  an  anomaly.  Many  a  time  passing  it  I  say  to 
myself — "  Too  bad  we  lost  such  a  force."  I  have  utter  contempt 
for  his  moral  character.  Father  Denifle  has  forever  de-canon- 
ized Luther.  But,  oh !  what  a  strength  is  there,  what  a  rugged 
savageness,  what  an  untutored  directness,  what  a  boisterous 
"  sense  of  self,"  loud  and  brawling  (if  you  wish)  and  "  beery  " 
— so  essentially  different  from  the  "  wine  "  exalted  visions  of  a 
cultured  Pico  della  Mirandola.  Say  what  you  will,  there  is 
power,  tremendous,  crashing,  crunching  like  a  glacier,  except 
that  it  moves  swiftly,  and  the  sculptor  did  well  when  he  worked 
in  bronze — ^not  casting  on  a  small  scale  as  he  of  the  doors 
to  the  Florentine  Baptistry — but  in  the  rough  and  the  big. 
Yes ;  Catholic  as  I  am — that  is  all  there. 

But  how  many  present-day  Protestants  see  that !  A  Catholic 
can  grasp  it  Why  ?  Simply  because  with  all  the  heroism  and 
legends  and  logic  of  the  Middle  Ages  chasing  «ne  another 
through  his  head,  he  can  grasp  the  bigness  of  this  man  of 
bronze. 

But  to  the  Modem  Protestant — ^What  does  that  statue  mean  ? 
Nothing  but  some  sort  of  historical  and  more  or  less  sentimental 
"  protest "  against  Bome ;  without  reason,  without  logic,  without 
history, — just  a  blind  insensate  "  protest "  against  something 
not  drank  in  with  his  mother's  milk.  He  cannot  even  com- 
prehend the  bigness  of  that  weak  man  whose  name  he  utters  in 
traditional  reverence.  Why?  Because  he  himself,  a  Protes- 
tant, has  become  religiously  anaemic,  philosophically  a  "  squarer 
of  the  circle,"  historically  a  6ontradiction  of  all  historical 
continuity,  practically  a  Hedonist  wearing  a  Christian  garment. 
Yes!  Protestantism  cannot  admire  even  the  very  rugged  gran- 
deiir  of  its  own  founders,  simply  because  it  cannot  understand 
the  grandeur  of  a  "  conviction."  And  having  lost  this,  it  is 
starving,  hungering  for  that  spirtual  food  which  Catholicity  so 
liberally  feeds  to  its  children. 

Hence  it  is  not  strange  to  see  it  turning  back  to  Medievalism 
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in  a  timid,  half-shamefaced  fashion,  like  the  Prodigal  returning 
home  from  the  husks.  For  what  else  mean  all  this  otherwise 
inexplicable  revival  of  interest  in  Medieval  culture  ?  Botticelli's 
wan  Madonnas  and  Era  Angelico's  joyous  Angels  once  more 
look  down  into  the  faces  of  Luther's  children  in  their  parlors 
and  bedrooms.  Old  wood-carved  stalls,  once  filled  by  chanting 
monks,  now  serve  as  chairs  for  the  very  people  whose  ancestors 
drove  out  the  monks.  Joan  of  Arc  finds  her  devotees  among 
the  kin  of  Shakespeare  who  maligned  her.  The  tremendous 
idealism  of  Francis  of  Assisi  is  like  sweet  waters  to  these  men 
and  women  dying  of  thirst  in  the  Sahara  of  spiritual  dryness. 
And  so  aU  along  the  line.  The  spiritual  children  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  and  Cranmer  and  John  Knox  are  ever  seen  wander- 
ing almost  pathetically  among  the  ruins  and  records  of  Medi- 
evalism for  the  spiritual  life  denied  them  by  their  chilly 
Protestantism.  Old  castles,  cathedrals,  carvings  in  ivory  and 
w^ax  or  wood  or  bronze,  vestments,  time-worn  missals,  armor, 
objects  of  piety,  bed-room  furniture,  anything  touched  and 
beautified  and  blessed  by  that  wondrously  live  and  joyous  and 
brave  spirit  of  Medievalism  is  hunted  after  with  feverish  eager- 
ness by  even  the  most  money-mad  American  financier.  It  is 
because  Protestantism  is  weary  and  hungry  for  all  that  beauty 
and  life  which  it  killed  long  ago. 

-\nd  so,  in  conclusion,  it  is  not  exaggerated  to  say  that  the 
Passing  of  Medievalism  in  the  long  rtm  is  a  greater  loss  to 
Protestantism  than  to  Catholicity.  Because,  after  all.  Catho- 
licity can  get  along  without  it,  or  rather  Catholicity  has  it 
always.  The  same  joyoiisness  and  bravery  that  carved  monks' 
stalls  and  put  sweet  songs  on  the  lips  of  Francis  and  Catherine 
'  f  Siena,  loday,  though  in  different  ways,  repeats  all  that  in 
the  sweetness  of  the  First  Communion  of  the  little  children  and 
in  the  lives  of  a  Philip  IN'eri  and  a  Cnre  of  Ars.  Under  dif- 
ferent forms  there  is  and  always  will  be  the  same  abundance 
and  variety  of  spiritual  life. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  sound.  Protestantism  cannot  get 
along  without  Medievalism,  simply  because  it  cannot  do  without 
Catholicity.    No  mere  negation  or  "  protest  "  can  live  by  itself. 
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It  is  a  parasite  of  its  very  nature.  Protestantism  cannot,  I 
repeat,  live  happily  without  that  very  spirit  of  Medievalism  it 
once  boasted  of  destroying.  Because  that  Medievalism,  with 
all  its  barbarity  in  some  ways,  essentially  represented  an  all- 
around  healthy  view  of  life,  a  catholicity  of  mind  which  saw 
good  in  all  things  and  thereby  rejoiced  in  all  things,  which  put 
each  thing  in  its  proper  relation  to  all  others  and  hence  was  at 
peace,  which  solved  the  vexatious  problem  of  the  relation 
between  soul  and  the  body,  between  the  Church  and  the  State, 
between  God  and  Caesar.  It  was  the  only  logical  view  of  life, 
and  it  is  a  view  which  even  now  any  Catholic  can  have  as 
clearly  as  did  Francis  or  Godfrey.  But  it  is  a  view  utterly 
of  its  very  essence  impossible  to  the  spirit  of  division  represented 
by  Protestantism.  It  is  not  Catholicity,  but  Protestantism, 
which  lost  most  in  the  Passing  of  Medievalism. 

LuciAN  Johnston. 
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In  his  article,  Dr.  Boiling  and  Homeric  Armour ,  Catholic 
University  Bulletin,  xvii,  pp.  629-636,  Air.  Lang  has  touched 
lightly  upon  many  sides  of  the  Homeric  question.  His  paper 
was  occasioned  by  my  article,  Homeric  Armor  and  Mr.  Lang, 
but  the  full  reply  to  this,  although  written,  he  has  preferred 
to  suppress  and  to  content  himself  with  an  outline  of  his 
criticism,  and  the  treatment  of  other  topics.  His  criticism  of 
my  paper — and  it  is  only  with  this  that  I  shall  deal — is  that 
I  misapprehended  the  purpose  of  his  book ;  that  I  advocated  a 
position  taken  in  1901 — but  merely  as  a  modification  of  a  still 
earlier  view — which  has  been  rendered  untenable  by  more 
recent  discoveries;  that  the  study  of  certain  works  will  show 
the  error  of  my  objections  to  the  theories  advocated  in  his 
Homer  and  his  Age;  and  that  I  absurdly  accused  him  of 
attempting  an  impossibility.  To  each  of  these  points  I  shall 
reply  as  briefly  as  is  compatible  with  the  fact  that  the  discus- 
sion is  carried  on  before  a  body  of  non-expert  readers;  to 
experts  I  should  simply  have  said,  "  form  your  own  opinions.'' 
What  I  have  to  say  I  should  have  preferred  to  print  immediately 
after  Mr.  Lang's  article,  but  this  was  unfortunately  impossible 
on  account  of  my  absence  in  Europe.  The  fact  that  the  Nov- 
ember Bulletin  is  devoted  to  the  Rector's  annual  report  has 
rendered  necessary  a  further  delay.  For  the  convenience  of 
the  reader  I  shall  therefore  reprint  the  few  passages  on  which 
I  intend  to  comment. 

"  Dr.  Boiling,  when  he  wrote,  entertained  the  misapprehen- 
sion (pp.  670-671)  that,  in  my  book.  Homer  and  his  Age 
(1906)  I  made  '  an  effort  to  appeal  the  Homeric  Question  from 
expert  to  popular  judgment,^  and  that  I  addressed  '  the  gene- 
ral EngUsh-speaking  public'  In  the  name  of  the  Ashmolean, 
what  has  populur  judgment  or  the  English-speaking  public  to 
do  with  the  Homeric  Question?  I  wrote  for  a  few  men  of 
762 
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education  who  take  a  special  interest  in  that  great  problem.  .  .'^ 
Of  course  no  one  can  possibly  know  as  well  as  Mr.  Lang 
what  audience  he  was  addressing.  Unfortunately  for  us  he  has 
chosen  to  tell  us  in  a  phrase  which  I  do  not  find  unambiguous 
"  a  few  men  of  education  who  take  a  special  interest  in  that 
gieat  problem."  When  I  first  read  the  phrase  I  understood  it 
to  mean  a  few  Homeric  scholars,  a  few  men  whose  study  of  the 
question  give  them  the  right  to  an  expert  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  is  what  the  phrase  must  mean  to  prove  that  my 
regarding  his  book  as  an  appeal  from  expert  to  non-expert  judg- 
ment was  a  '  misapprehension.'  But  as  I  recalled  the  book  I 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that  this  couldn't  be  what  Mr. 
Lang  meant.  To  give  the  groimds  for  this  conviction  in  detail 
would  lead  too  far.  I  should  have  something  to  say  about  the 
way  in  which  writers  of  books  familiar  to  scholars  are  introduced 
to  Mr.  Lang's  audience ;  I  should  have  to  discuss  the  different  use 
made  of  authorities  in  scientific  and  in  popularizing  books.' 
Instead  I  shall  quote  three  passages  from  Homer  and  his  Age. 
The  first  is  in  the  preface,  p.  viii:  "But  the  number  and 
perseverance  of  the  separatists  make  on  *  the  general  reader ' 
the  impression  that  Homeric  unity  is  chose  jugee,  that  scientia 
locuia  est,  and  has  condemned  Homer.  This  is  far  from  being 
the  case ;  the  question  is  still  open ;  '  science '  herself  is  subject 
to  criticism ;  and  new  materials  accruing  yearly,  forbid  a  tame 
acquiescence  in  hasty  theories. 

May  I  say  a  word  to  the  lovers  of  poetry,  who,  in  reading 
Homer,  feel  no  more  doubt  than  in  reading  Milton  that,  on  the 
whole  they  are  studying  a  work  of  one  age,  by  one  author? 
Do  not  let  them  be  driven  from  their  natural  impression  by 
the  statement  that  Science  has  decided  against  them."  On  p. 
25  f.  Mr.  Lang  explains  why  his  criticism  is  directed  in  the 
first  instance  against  Mr.  Leaf,  and  (wrongly  or  rightly)  I 
apprehend  that  he  intends  to  reach  the  audience  described  as 

'  In  passing  I  may  remark  that  "  Foreign  critic  for  foreign  critic " 
{Reply,  p.  630)  would  be  a  beautiful  example,  not  without  parallel  in 
Homer  and  his  Age. 
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Mr.  Leafs ;  "  His  most  erudite  work  is  based  on  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  German  Homeric  speculation,  of  the  exact  science  of 
Grammar,  of  archaeological  discoveries,  and  of  mannscripts. 
His  volumes  are,  I  doubt  not,  as  they  certainly  deserve  to  be, 
on  the  shelves  of  every  Homeric  student,  old  or  young,  and 
doubtless  their  contents  reach  the  higher  forms  in  schools,  though 
there  is  reason  to  euppose  that,  about  the  unity  of  Homer, 
schoolboys  remain  conservative."  * 

It  may  however  occur  to  some  one  that  Mr.  Lang  is  not 
speaking  directly  to  these  "  general  readers  "  who  are  in  danger 
of  being  "  driven  from  their  natural  impression  "  by  the  mere 
statement  that  the  verdict  of  science  is  against  them  and  that 
he  is  trying  to  reach  "  the  higher  forms  in  schools  "  only  in- 
directly by  inciting  a  "  few  men  of  education  and  special 
interest "  in  the  Homeric  Question  to  appeal  to  a  wider  audi- 
ence. The  supposition  may  not  be  excluded  by  the  letter  of 
these  passages,  but  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  rest  of  the  book 
that  would  support  it  nor  can  I  conceive  of  any  more  effective 
appeal  to  "  general  readers "  than  Mr.  Lang's  own  book. 
However  the  question  is  settled  by  turning  to  page  249 :  "  Any 
scholar  who  looks  at  these  pages  " — a  strange  phrase  in  a  book 
written  for  scholars — "  knows  all  about  the  proofs  of  grammar 
of  a  late  date  in  the  Odyssey  and  the  four  contaminated  books 
of  the  Iliad.  But  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few  specimens,  for 
the  enlightenment  of  less  learned  readers  of  Homer."  The 
specimens  which  follow  should  be  intelligible  to  any  freshman 
who  has  offered  Greek  for  matriculation. 

These  passages  show  pretty  clearly  what  elements  are  present 
in  Mr.  Lang's  audience,  and  how  we  must  interpret  his  reply. 
He  means  as  I  understand  him,  that  his  book  is  not  an  appeal 
to  popular  judgment  because  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  judgment 

'I  am  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  the  dose  of  this  sentence  is  an 
allusion  to  a  passage  in  the  Ctaasical  Revieio  about  the  staunch  Unitarian- 
ism  of  sixth-form  schoolboys,  and  the  value  of  their  impressions  for 
Homeric  criticism.  I  am  unable  however  to  lay  my  hand  immediately 
upon  the  passage;  and  my  argument  can  spare  the  aid  to  be  gained 
from  it. 
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of  all  the  people.  He  appeals,  it  is  true,  to  "  general  readers  " 
guided  bj  "  natural  impressions,"  and  endangered  by  rumors' 
about  what  science  has  determined;  but  not  to  all  general 
readers,  only  to  such  as  can  read  Homer,  and  care  to  do  so, 
and  those  who  possess  this  "  education  and  interest "  are  after 
all  "  few."  This  view  of  his  book  coincides  with  my  original 
opinion  of  it.  Whether  my  opinion  was  badly  expressed  or 
whether  Mr.  Lang  was  careless  in  his  "  apprehension  "  of  it, 
anyone  may  decide  for  himself  by  referring  to  pages  670-671 
of  my  article.  But  I  should  like  to  ask:  What — in  the  name 
of  the  Smithsonian — has  the  opinion  even  of  this  elite  body 
of  (non-expert)  "  general  readers  "  got  to  do  with  the  decision 
of  the  Homeric  Question  ? 

"  He  professes  (p.  673)  that  he  '  has  nothing  new  to  say  upon 
the  subject '  and  '  stands  essentially  on  the  position  of  Robert.' 
Noiv  Robert's  hook  is  of  1901  and  I  write  in  1911.  Robert 
modified  the  views  of  Reichel,  and  we  now  know  a  multitttde 
of  archaeological  facts  which  were  unknown  to  Reichel  and 
Robert  in  1901.  Some  of  them  I  knew  in  1906,  more  when  I 
wrote  the  World  of  Homer  (1910),  and  now  I  know  more  than 
I  did  in  that  year." 

I  understand  Mr.  Lang  to  mean  a  multitude  of  facts  relating 
to  Greek  archaeology.  Of  these  only  the  ones  that  bear  on  the 
question  of  armor  concern  us,  and  we  may  fairly  presume  that 
Mr.  Lang  published  what  he  knew.  In  Homer  and  his  Age 
(1906)  he  devoted  pp.  108-175  and  ten  illustrations  to  the 
question  of  Homeric  armor.  Among  the  illustrations  we  would 
naturally  look  for  the  new  facts;  they  are:  Fig.  1. — The  Vase 
of  Aristonothos  (published  apparently  1878,  cf.  Pauly-Wissowa, 
8.  V.)  ;Fig.2. — Dagger  with  Lion-Hunters (discovered  in  1876)  ; 
Fig.  3. — A  Dipylon  Vase  (not  from  Jour.  Hell.  8tud.,  xni, 
21-24,  1S02,  as  one  would  naturally  understand  from  the 
reference;  but  from  Ath.  Mittheil.,  xvii,  (1892),  p.  215); 
Fig.  5. — Rings:  Swords  and  Shields  (discovered  in  1876); 
Fig.  6. — Fragments  of  Warrior  Vase  (discovered  in  1876)"; 
Fig.  7. — Fragment  of  Siege  Vase  (discovered  in  1876) ; 
Fig.  9.— Gold  Corslet  (discovered  in  1876).    There  is  (p.  121) 
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an  allusion  to  the  A^inetan  treasure  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  published  by  Evans,  Jow.  HeU.  Stvd.  xm, 
1892.  The  other  facts  on  which  Mr.  Lang's  reasoning  is 
based  are  derived  from:  Schuchhardt  (-Sellers)  1891;  Class. 
Rev.,  IX,  1895;  Helbig,  Sur  la  question  Myceneerme,  1896; 
Tsountas  and  Manatt,  1897 ;  Maspero,ffi*<.  anc.  II,  1897 ;  Jour. 
Hell.  Studies,  xx,  1899,  and  previous  volumes;  Jour.  Anthr. 
Institute,  xxx,  1900 ;  Murray,  Excavations  in  Cyprus,  1900 ; 
Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Oreece,  1901;  and  Reichel's  and 
Robert's  works.  The  only  citations  of  works  later  than  1901 
which  I  can  find  are:  p.  115  n.  a  paraphrase  from  the  Odyssey, 
made  in  Browne's  Handbook  of  Homeric  Study,  1905,  is  re- 
proved as  inaccurate;  p.  123,  Walters'  History  of  Ancient 
Pottery,  1905,  is  cited'  for  the  Dodwell  pyxis  (discovered  about 
1800)  ;  p.  155,  the  same  for  the  amphora  of  Euthymides  (cata- 
logued by  Jahn  1854).  Mr.  Lang's  reasoning  in  this  part  of 
Homer  and  his  Age  (1906)  may  have  been  right  or  wrong, 
but  it  was  not  based  on  a  single  fact  of  Greek  Archaeology' 
not  known  in  1901. 

This  was  the  book  which  I  criticized  and  I  might  stop  here ; 
but  nevertheless  let  us  look  for  the  "  more  when  I  wrote  the 
World  of  Homer  (1910)."  We  are  concerned  with  pages 
60-80  and  the  aoompanying  illustrations.  Figs.  1,  5,  6,  7,  are 
familiar  vase-paintings,  all  occuring  in  Engelmann  and  Ander- 
son's Pictorial  Atlas,  1895 ;  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  run  them 
down  in  detail.  Fig.  2. — ^Dagger  with  Lion-Hunters  (see 
above) ;  Fig.  3. — Tirynthian  Vaee  (published  1888).  New 
material  is  the  Frontispiece,  a  pithos  from  Sparta,  published  in 
Ann.  Brit.  School  at  Athens,  xn,  1905-6,  cited  here  to  illustrate 
a  type  of  armor  which  is  not  Homeric.  Fig,  4. — Cretan  Seal- 
Impressions  :  Minoan  Armour,  at  last  brings  us  "  the  multitude 
of  facts  which  were  unknown  to  Reichel  and  Robert  in  1901." 

'  Hr.  Lang  might  have  daimed  with  correctness  that  he  had  introdnoed 
new  ethnolngical  evidence — armor  of  American  Indians,  and  Normans,  ef. 
Frontispiece,  and  Figs.  4  and  8.  Had  he  done  so,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  show  its  worthleesness.  Omission  of  reference  to  it  in  my  article 
was  intentional. 
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It  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Lang  as  representing  "  a  man  in  a 
cuirass  of  plate,  a  thick  belt  of  plate,  and  a  mailed  kirtle  " 
p.  71  n.  At  Haghia  Triada  in  Crete  161  such  seal  impressions 
were  found,  and  published  by  Halbherr,  Mon.  Ant.,  xiu, 
(1903) ;  and  in  the  same  volume  was  published  by  Savignoni 
a  steatite  vase  showing  a  corslet  (?)  of  similar  design.  The 
"  multitude  "  is  therefore  two  closely  related  facts,  the  seal  and 
the  vase.  Does  this  revolutionize  the  subject?  I  think  not. 
That  a  corslet  is  represented  at  all  is  extremely  uncertain,  for 
the  vase  Mr.  Lang  professes  (p.  73)  that  he  is  unable  to  decide 
between  a  corslet  and  a  cope.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  he  should 
be  so  positive  about  the  seal  which  fails  to  show  the  man's 
arms  at  all.  Even  granting  that  it  is  a  corslet,  the  material 
is  indeterminable  as  Savignoni  says.  I  should  prefer — if  I 
could  convince  myself  that  the  thing  is  a  corslet — to  take 
his  second  alternative  "  una  specie  di  cuoio  o  di  stoffa  esiema- 
mente  tutta  coperta  di  anelli  o  di  scaglie  metalliche,"  in  which 
case  it  would  be  a  confirmation  of  Bobert's  recognition,  p.  37  S., 
of  a  Mycenean  corslet*  For  the  sake  of  completeness  I  may  add 
that  of  works  later  than  1901,  Mr.  Lang  now  cites  Miss  Stawell 
and  Mr.  Murray  but  never  as  witnesses  to  new  facts,  and  repeats 
the  second  of  his  citations  of  Walters'  book. 

As  Mr.  Lang  has  not  printed  his  full  reply  I  cannot  ascertain 
fully  what  facts  he  has  learned  in  the  last  year,  but  cf.  below. 

"  Robert  modified  the  views  of  Beichel." 

Eeichel  held  that  Mycenaean  armor  was  practically  universal 
in  the  Iliad;  Robert  limited  it  to  something  like  one-fourth 
of  the  poem.  This  is  a  modification.  I  used  to  think  that  Mr. 
Lang  had  selected  Reichel  as  his  objective  merely  because  Mr. 
Leaf  had  disseminated  Reichel's  views  among  such  "general 
readers  "  as  come  into  consideration,  and  even  in  "  the  higher 
forms  of  schools."  Now  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Lang  has 
never  grasped  the  important  difference  between  Reichel's  and 

'Savignoni  polemicizes  againet  Robert,  but  in  my  opinion,  unsuccess- 
fully. 
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Eobert'8  position.  Whatever  refutes  Eeichel  is  in  Mr,  Lang's 
eyes  destructive  of  Bobert  also,  and  this  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental defects  of  his  treatment  of  the  question.  For  example 
Mr.  Evans  argued  in  1900,  Jour.  Ardhr.  Inst.,  xxx,  p.  213  f., 
from  certain  Cyprian  discoveries  that  round  shields  and  metal 
corslets  must  be  expected  in  the  earliest  parts  of  the  Epic. 
This  was  intended  to  tell  against  the  view  put  forward  in 
Keichel's  first  edition  that  such  weapons  were  extremely  late 
intruders  in  all  parts  of  the  Iliad.  Obviously  it  has  not  the 
same  force  against  Bobert's  '  modified  '  view,  that  such  weapons 
are  found  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  Iliad.  Later  discoveries 
— cf.  Hogarth,  Ionia  and  the  East,  p.  54 — have  since  shown  that 
Mr.  Evans  dated  the  finds  several  centuries  too  early.  Yet  Mr. 
Lang  continues  to  appeal  to  this  article  as  if  it  refuted  Bobert's 
view.  So  also  he  derives  satisfaction  from  the  fact  "  that 
Drerup  prefers  my  treatment  of  Homeric  Armour  to  that  of 
Beichel."  In  some  respecla  I  myself  could  say,  cf.  p.  700  of 
my  former  article,  as  much  for  Mr.  Lang. 

"  I  leave  Dr.  Boiling  to  study  the  works  of  which  I  offer 
a  list." 

To  ascertain  that  Mr.  Lang  was  right  I  presumed,  but  this 
has  so  far  proved  a  misapprehension.  For  Journal  of  Anthro- 
pological Institute  (not  Society),  xxx,  and  Monumenti  Antichi, 
XIII,  pp.  42,  114  (not  both  by  Halbherr)  enough  has  been  said ; 
Evans,  Scripta  Minoa,  i,  p.  42  represents  "  what,  from  some 
of  the  better  drawn  examples,  which  show  the  plate  and 
shoulder  pieces  more  clearly,  may  with  great  probability  be 
regarded  as  a  cuirass."  This  is  too  uncertain  to  build  upon; 
p.  75  and  note  adds  nothing.  Miss  Stawell,  Homer  and  the 
Iliad  (1909)  and  Lippold,  Oriechische  Schilde  (1909),  had  not 
reached  me  at  the  time  (July  1910)  of  the  writing  of  my 
article.  That  they  do  not  hold  the  same  views  which  I  do  is 
true;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  such  serious 
and  careful  studies.  The  cardinal  point  at  issue  between  Mr. 
Lang  and  myself  was  whether  there  was  one  or  more  types 
of  shield  in  Homer ;  both  these  authors  like  Bobert,  whom  . » 
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I  was  following,  take  the  latter  side  of  that  question. 
Lippold  calls  the  recognition  of  the  round  shield  in  the 
Iliad,  the  chief  merit  of  Bobert's  work,  p.  462;  this  is  the 
one  point  which  Mr.  Lang  is  most  reluctant  to  concede.  Again 
Lippold  would  see  in  Homer  not  Mycenaean  nut  Dipylon 
shields ;  while  Mr.  Lang  pronounced  Dipylon  shields  manifestly 
post-Homeric  (Homer  and  his  Age,  p.  142),  and  thought — dis- 
regarding fluctuations — tix&t  Mycenaean  shields  plated  with 
bronze  were  the  real  Homeric  armament.  Ostem,  Die  Be- 
wajfung  in  Homers  Ilias  is  imfortunately  still  inaccessible  to 
me ;  his  views  are  to  be  expected  to  resemble  those  of  Lippold, 
cf.  Lippold,  p.  402. 

"  Dr.  Boiling's  statement  (p.  696)  that,  in  my  pari  of  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad  (Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers),  I  'strove 
to  conceal  a  flaw '  in  my  present  theory,  by  '  beginning  a  new 
paragraph  '  at  a  certain  point,  involves  an  impossibility.  When 
the  translation  was  written,  thirty  years  ago,  neither  I,  nor 
Mr.  Leaf,  nor  Mr.  Myers  dreamed  that  the  question  of  Homeric 
armour  would  arise;  and  certainly  I  had  no  ideas  on  the 
subject.  In  fact  the  passages  on  armour,  in  the  translation, 
have  not  been  corrected  in  the  light  of  any  theories  which  we, 
the  translators,  have  since  entertained." 

The  passage  cited  contains  no  reference  whatsoever  to  "a 
flaw  in  Mr.  Lang's  present  theory."  The  "  flaw "  discussed 
is  in  the  text  of  Homer,  and  is  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
single  line  which  provides  Patroklos  with  a  corslet.  When  I 
flnd  now  that  this  line  does  not  harmonize  with  the  previous 
deecriptiQn  of  what  happened  to  Patroklos'  helmet  and  spear 
and  shield  when  Apollo  struck  him ;  I  am  liable  to  be  told  that 
I  am  "  making  (unnecessary)  difficulties,"  and  following  "  my 
German  authorities "  who  "  permit  their  prepossessions  to 
divert  them  from  the  true  interpretation  of  the  facts."  It  is 
therefore  of  some  use  to  show  that  Mr.  Lang  when  "  he  had 
no  ideas  upon  the  subject"  and  consequently  no  "preposses- 
sions" also  felt  the  incongruity,  and  sought  to  minimize  it 
m    (the  best  thing  possible  thirty  years  ago)  by  separating  the 
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incongruous  elements  so  as  to  bring  them  in  different  para- 
graphs. That  Mr.  Lang,  like  the  rest  of  the  world  thirty  years 
ago,  "  had  no  ideas  on  the  subject "  was  precisely  the  reason 
why  he  was  cited.  For  further,  though  unnecessary,  proof  that 
I  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  translation  dates  from  a  time 
when  neither  Mr.  Lang  "  nor  Mr.  Leaf,  nor  Mr.  Myers,"  nor 
anybody  else  "  dreamed  that  the  question  of  Homeric  armour 
would  arise,"  I  may  refer  Mr.  Lang  to  p.  673  f.  and  p.  687 
of  the  article  to  which  he  was  replying. 

Geoboe  TAxlvuxx  Bollino. 
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At  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
Thursday,  October  12,  the  cornerstone  of  the  Cardinal  Gibbons 
Memorial  Hall  was  laid  by  His  Eminence,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  bishops, 
priests  and  people  representing  nearly  every  diocese  and  every 
State  of  the  Union.  This  ceremony  formed  the  central  feature 
in  the  academic  celebration  of  the  Cardinal's  jubilee,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  national  celebration  also,  since  the  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  contributed  towards  the  build- 
ing and,  while  aiding  the  development  of  the  University,  have 
paid  to  the  Cardinal  the  most  acceptable  tribute  that  could 
have  been  offered.  It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  him  that  the 
permanent  memorial  of  his  priestly  and  oardinalitial  jubilee 
should  take  the  form  of  a  Hall  on  the  grounds  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  especially  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  service 
of  our  Catholic  people  as  a  residence  for  lay  students. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  occasion  is  significant  as  showing 
that  our  people,  as  time  goes  on,  have  more  accurate  ideas 
of  what  is  at  once  appropriate  and  practical  in  connection 
with  such  celebratioDS.  They  have  come  to  realize  the  value 
of  education  for  its  own  sake  and  its  necessity  for  the  cause 
of  religion;  and  they  understand  tliat  the  most  fitting  tribute 
to  personal  worth  is  the  furtherance  of  those  large  beneficent 
designs  for  which  the  recipient  of  their  tribute  has  lived  and 
labored.  It  was  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Ages  of  Faith,  that  gave 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  those  halls  and  colleges  which  have 
grown  more  beautiful  during  the.  centuries  and  which  in  their 
outward  forms  are  still  the  most  graceful  expression  of  the 
academic  spirit  They  bear  the  names  or  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  men  who  were  equally  devoted  to  the  Church  and  to 
learning.  Most  of  them  were  ecclesiastics,  some  were  bishops, 
all  were  men  of  sound  practical  sense.    They  were  concerned 
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for  the  interests  of  religion  not  merely  in  one  parish  or  in  one 
diocese  but  in  all  England,  or  rather  in  the  whole  world,  since 
the  universities  of  that  day  were  in  the  highest  degree  cosmo- 
politan. Thus  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  great  English  founders — of  Merton  and  Balliol,  of 
Wykeham  and  Balsham  and  Gbnville;  and  the  names  of  these 
men  will  live  long  after  the  last  trace  of  the  structures  which 
they  built  has  disappeared. 

What  is  more  important,  there  is  still  strong  in  the  Catholic 
Church  that  love  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  things  which 
created  the  universities  of  old.  It  was  manifested  at  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Catholic  University  and  it  has  proven  its  efficacy 
at  each  new  phase  of  the  University's  growth.  It  has  never 
been  more  timely  or  more  energetic  than  in  projecting  and 
constructing  the  Qibbons  Memorial. 

It  is  less  than  a  year  since  the  erection  of  this  Hall  was 
decided  upon,  and  barely  six  months  since  the  work  began. 
That  it  has  advanced  so  rapidly  is  due  chiefly  to  the  activity 
of  the  Association  which  had  charge  of  the  undertaking  and 
which  included  in  its  membership  prominent  representatives 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  with  the  following  officers : 

President  and  Treasurer,  Et.  Eev.  Owen  B.  Corrigan,  D.  D., 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Baltimore ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Very 
Rev.  George  A.  Dougherty,  D.D.,  Vice-Rector  of  the  University. 

Executive  Committee:  Baltimore — Samuel  S.  Bennett, 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Rev.  Fred.  Bott,  C.  SS.  R.,  Joseph  W. 
Brooks,  Rev.  M.  F.  Foley,  Frank  Furst,  Michael  Jenkins,  Je- 
rome M.  Joyce,  Philip  C.  Mueller,  Jev.  James  A.  Nolan, 
Thomas  O'Neill,  T.  Herbert  Shriver,  William  C.  Sullivan, 
Rev.  John  T.  Whelan,  James  R.  Wheeler,  G«orge  Yakel.  Wash- 
inton — D.  J.  Callahan,  Aidan  Dillon,  O.  H.  P.  Johnson, 
Patrick  J.  Halligan,  George  E.  Hamilton,  Rev.  J.  D.  Marr, 
Rev.  J.  R.  Matthews,  Rt.  Rev.  James  T.  Mackin,  P.  J.  Nee, 
Joseph  E.  Ralph,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  William  T.  Russell,  B.  F. 
Saul,  Nicholas  H.  Shea,  P.  C.  Sullivan,  J,  Selwin  Tait. 

The  plans  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Thomas  H.  Poole  and 
Co.,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the 
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Boyle  Bobertaon  Construction  Company  of  Washington.  The 
building  is  located  on  Michigan  Avenue  a  short  distance  west 
of  Albert  Hall.  It  is  in  the  Tudor  Gothic  style,  three  stories 
high  with  a  total  length  of  267  feet  and  a  depth  of  40  feet. 
A  central  tower  36  feet  square  rises  to  a  height  of  70  feet. 
The  material  is  Port  Deposit  granite  with  Indiana  limestone 
for  trim.  In  its  interior  finish,  arrangement  and  furnishings, 
the  Ilall  provides  fully  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  its  occu- 
pants. When  completed  it  will  accomodate  130  students.  At 
present  the  portion  west  of  the  tower  is  finished  and  is  occupied. 
The  tower  is  also  in  course  of  construction  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  entire  building  may  be  completed  within  a  year. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  the  northwest  angle  of  the 
tower,  which  at  the  time  had  been  built  up  to  the  water  table 
and  upon  which  a  temporary  platform  was  laid  for  the  accomo- 
dation of  the  speakers,  the  prelates  and  the  invited  guests. 

The  procession  moved  from  McMahon  Hall  at  4  p.  m.,  crossed 
the  campus  and  preceded  the  Cardinal  to  the  platform.  During 
the  ceremony,  appropriate  anthems  were  simg  by  the  university 
choir  with  accompaniment  by  the  TI.  S.  Marine  Band.  When 
the  stone  had  been  placed  in  position,  the  Most  Bev.  John  M. 
Farley,  Archbishop  of  !New  York,  addressed  the  Cardinal  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  • 

Abchbishop  Fablet's  Address. 

As  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Tmstees,  I  am  privileged 
to  stand  here  before  this  distinguished  assembly  and  speak  on 
this  historic  occasion — ^the  double  jubilee  of  him  whom  we  are 
proud  to  regard  as  the  decua,  honor  et  gloria  of  the  Church  in 
America. 

The  massive  and  majestic  monument,  of  which  we  have  just 
laid  the  cornerstone,  is  to  be  known  while  its  walls  shall  stand 
as  the  fitting  but  all-inadequate  testimonial  of  our  gratitude  to 
James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  ninth  Metropolitan  of  the  venerable 
See  of  Baltimore,  the  mother  see  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States,  America's  second  cardinal  and  the  first  chancellor  of  the 
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Catholic  University  of  America,  the  most  beloved  man  of  the 
American  Church  today. 

This  cornerstone  is  one  of  the  milestones  in  the  path  of  our 
University  on  its  way  to  what  we  may  now  confidently  regard 
as  a  giorious  future;  and  on  such  occasions  as  this  it  is  usual  and 
useful  to  look  back  for  a  moment  on  our  history. 

Although  only  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  its  birth,  our 
University  was  conceived  in  the  minds  of  the  fathers  of  the  Second 
Council  of  Baltimore  (1866)  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  They 
desired  earnestly  to  have  in  this  country,  under  Catholic  auspices, 
a  university  in  which  all  branches  of  literature  and  science,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  should  be  taught.  But  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  the  realization  of  this  hope.  This  came  when  the  young 
and  energetic  archbishop  of  this  venerable  diocese  was  appointed 
by  the  great  Leo  XIII  as  his  legate  to  preside  over  the  most 
important  council  ever  held  in  this  country,  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  in  1884. 

The  priestly  experience  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  seems  to  have  been, 
in  all  its  phases  a  preparation  for  the  great  work  of  founding  and 
fostering  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  Like  the  present 
Holy  Father  he  has  filled  every  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy. 
Beginning  as  a  young  curate  he  became  pastor  and  then  secretary 
to  the  great  Martin  John  Spalding,  one  of  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessors, who  found  in  him  the  Leonidas  well  fitted  to  man  the 
Thermopylae  of  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  where  hostility 
to  the  Church  was  strong  and  where  opposition  grew  out  of  igno- 
rance because  there  was  none  to  break  the  bread  of  life  to  the 
people.  There,  as  bishop,  Monsignor  Gibbons  passed  the  most 
laborious  years  of  his  early  missionary  life — "  in  journeying  often, 
in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  labor  and  painfulness,  in  much  watchings," 
to  the  end  that  he  might  become  all  to  all  and  win  all  to  Christ. 
There  he  gathered  from  contact  with  many  outside  the  Church, 
from  meditation  and  study,  materials  for  the  work  which  has 
made  him  known  through  all  the  land  and  beyond  its  borders, 
the  "Faith  of  our  Fathers,"  which  has  led  so  many  in  the  way 
of  peace  and  which  will  go  down  the  ages  enlightening  souls  when 
these  memorial  walls  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

The  prudence,  learning  and  zeal  evinced  by  Archbishop  Gibbons 
during  the  Council,  and  his  tactful  guidance  of  the  deliberations 
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of  the  entire  American  episcopate  in  dealing  with  the  most 
momentous  questions,  told  that  the  hour  and  the  man  had  come 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  great  work  of  a  Catholic  university. 
Then  and  there  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  "  seminarium  princi- 
pale  "  as  the  nucleus  out  of  which  a  complete  Catholic  university 
should  later  develop. 

In  1885  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at 
learning  of  this  decision  and  gave  his  formal  approval  in  a  letter 
to  Archbishop  Gibbons  in  1887 ;  two  years  later  the  Pope  approved 
the  constitution  of  the  University  and  granted  it  full  power  to 
confer  degrees.  In  this  letter  the  Holy  Father  defined  the  scope 
of  the  Catholic  University,  viz.,  "  to  provide  instruction  in  every 
department  of  learning  to  the  end  that  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
alike  might  have  ample  opportunity  to  satisfy  fully  their  laudable 
desire  for  knowledge." 

It  was  thus  that  this  great  central  seat  of  learning  sprang  up 
under  the  control  of  the  bishops  of  the  United  States,  immediately 
governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  bishops,  priests  and 
laymen  who  represent  the  American  Catholic  Church  in  the  own- 
ership and  direction  of  the  Catholic  University.  While  the  respon- 
sibility in  general  for  the  working  of  the  institution  rests  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  central  pivot  in  which  every  movement  of 
the  great  and  growing  mechanism  of  the  institution  turned  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University.  In 
times  of  stress  all  learned  to  turn  to  him;  to  him  everyone  looked 
for  inspiration  in  each  new  departure  in  the  career  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  in  every  change  and  circumstance  he  was  found  equal 
to  the  demand. 

But  while  Cardinal  Gibbons  thus  rendered  invaluable  service 
from  the  beginning  in  every  juncture,  never  in  its  histor}'  was  his 
indomitable  courage,  the  quality  most  needed  in  every  vast  under- 
taking, so  notably  shown  as  in  the  dark  days  of  its  greatest  trial. 
For  trials  it  has  had  in  common  with  all  great  things  begun  for 
God  and  the  good  of  religion.  For  then  even  those  who  loved 
the  University  with  the  love  of  a  strong  man's  soul  lost  heart 
and  hope,  felt  in  all  sincerity  that  the  work  had  been  premature 
and  that  this  trial  was  the  extremest  test  under  which  it  must 
go  down,  to  await  other  times  and  other  men  in  generations  to 
come.  And  these  did  not  even  hesitate  to  advise  that  the  enter- 
prise be  abandoned.  Then  it  was  that  he  whom  we  delight  to 
honor  by  these  walls  proved  the  bulwark  of  the  people.   "  Never," 
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he  said,  "  while  I  have  the  power  to  wield  a  pen  in  appeal  or  lift 
a  voice  in  pleading,  shall  this  work  of  religion  stop.  God  wills 
it ;  the  work  must  go  on." 

And  he  trumphed,  aye,  almost  alone.  Yes,  in  that  crucial  time 
he  might  be  said  to  have  tread  the  winepress  alone.  And  today 
is  laid  upon  his  venerable  brow  the  crown  which  is  the  fruit  of 
this  courage  of  the  Cross. 

If  today  the  Catholic  University  stands  forth  before  the  world 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  fairest  promise,  fairer  and  more  pros- 
perous than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  no  longer  a  source  of 
painful  anxiety,  not  only  for  its  future  but  for  its  very  existence, 
it  is,  under  God,  wholly  due  to  the  indomitable  labor  of  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

It  is  said,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes."  In  this  our  prince  of 
the  Church  we  have  trusted,  and  we  have  not  been  confounded. 
His  princedom  is  not  of  this  world.  He  worked  and  prayed  and 
hoped  in  the  Lord  and  has  not  been  disappointed. 

These  things,  too,  he  has  done  for  the  University  not  only 
while  he  was  laboring  in  his  own  diocese,  but  while  his  influence 
was  being  cast  in  favor  of  every  good  and  patriotic  cause  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  And  with  it  all  he  seems 
to  renew  his  youth,  like  the  eagle.  The  winter  of  discontent 
seems  never  to  have  dawned  for  him,  but  rather  does  he  seem  to 
enjoy  a  perpetual  Indian  summer.   Long  be  it  so. 

Your  Eminence,  you  may  see  the  years  of  Leo,  your  great 
friend  whose  noble  purpose  in  founding  this  Universily  you  have 
so  zealously  and  so  successfully  striven  to  realize,  and  may  the 
abiding  hope  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  be  yours,  that  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  effort  and  success,  of  solicitude  and  of  joy, 
you  may  say  with  him :  "  As  to  the  rest,  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  justice,  which  the  Lord,  the  just  judge,  will  render 
to  me  in  that  day." 

The  Archbishop  was  followed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aiken 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Sacred  Sciences,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

Dr.  Aiken's  Address. 

Your  Eminence: 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  gratitude  that  we 
greet  you  here  today.  We,  members  of  the  G&tholic  Fniversity 
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of  America,  esteem  it  an  honor  to  add  our  tribute  of  hearty 
congratulation  to  the  many  expressions  of  good-will  that  your 
jubilee  has  called  forth.  To  have  lived  a  faithful  priest  of  God 
for  half  a  century,  bearing  as  time  went  on  the  accumulating 
honors  and  responsibilities  of  bishop,  archbishop  and  cardinal, 
and  giving  ample  proof  that  each  successive  dignity  had  been 
deservedly  bestowed,  all  this,  surely,  is  a  sign  of  greatness  and 
a  cause  of  just  pride  to  every  Catholic  heart.  What  a  beautiful 
and  inspiring  example  is  not  a  life  like  yours,  consecrated  to  the 
spiritual  uplift  of  your  fellow-men  and  rich  in  good  deeds! 
You  "  have  taught  many  and  have  strengthened  weary  hands," 
and  glorious  is  the  promised  reward,  for  "  they  that  instruct 
many  imto  justice  shall  shine  as  stars  for  all  eternity."  In 
your  long  life  of  unbroken  devotion  to  the  priestly  ideal  set 
forth  by  Christ,  one  may  learn  many  a  useful  lesson, — that  there 
is  nothing  nobler  than  a  life  of  generous  activity  in  the  service 
of  God  and  one's  fellow-men;  that  true  devotion  to  the  Church 
does  but  foster  loyalty  to  a  State  like  ours;  that  dignity  of  oflBcc 
need  not  exclude  simplicity  of  manner;  that  the  authority  of 
the  priesthood  shows  grandest  when  exercised  with  kindness  and 
fatherly  affection;  that  the  influence  of  the  church  leader  on  his 
generation  is  enlarged  beyond  measure  by  a  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  great  social  problems  that  are  pressing  for  solution. 

In  length  of  service  you  stand  today  the  dean  of  the  bishops 
and  archbishops  of  this  country.  Yet,  despite  your  long  span 
of  life,  we  would  not  call  you  old.  There  is  a  pathos  in  a  busy, 
useful  life  that  runs  out  into  a  sterile  old  age,  indifferent  to  the 
urgent  calls  of  the  present,  ever  gazing  with  vacant  stare  into 
the  dim  past.  Beautiful,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  age  like  yours, 
advanced  in  years,  but  still  active  and  fruitful,  giving  to  your 
youthful  contemporaries  a  high  example  of  untiring  industry 
and  of  keen  interest  in  the  rising  questions  of  the  day.  Old  age 
like  this  is  something  precious.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments tiiat  can  grace  a  man.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  per- 
petual youth. 

While  we  congratulate  you  on  having  attained  so  happily  the 
jubilee  of  your  priesthood  and  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
your  elevation  to  the  ofiBce  of  cardinal,  we  are  glad,  as  members 
of  the  University,  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  you  our 
feeling  of  profound  gratitude.  The  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
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of  this  handsome  building  does  but  call  attention  to  an  act  of 
beneficence  on  your  part  as  gracious  as  it  is  far  reaching  in  its 
benign  influence.  Through  a  singular  love  of  the  University, 
over  which  you  have  exercised  the  office  of  Chancellor  from  the 
beginning,  and  for  which  you  have  made  many  a  generous  sacrifice 
in  the  past,  you  have  ordained  that  the  visible  token  of  esteem, 
with  which  a  host  of  admirers  throughout  the  land  wish  to  mark 
your  jubilee,  should  take  the  form  of  a  hall  of  study,  with  the 
view  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  this  noble  seat  of  learning. 
Wc  deeply  appreciate  this  generous  act  of  faith  in  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  The  Gibbons  Memorial  Hall,  in  the  shad- 
ow of  whose  ornate  walls  we  are  gathered  to-day,  will  tell  to 
coming  generations  of  the  large-heartedness  of  the  prelate  whose 
name  it  bears,  who,  unmindful  of  self,  turned  a  gift  from  the 
people  into  a  perennial  source  of  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  higher 
Christian  education,  verifying  the  words  of  the  great  Master  he 
served  so  well,  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

The  third  speaker  was  Dr.  Daniel  W.  Shea,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  Shea's  Address. 

Your  Eminence: 

Permit  me,  in  the  name  of  the  lay  faculties  of  the  University, 
to  give  in  a  few  words,  expression  to  thoughts  which  the  beau- 
tiful and  noble  significance  of  today's  celebration  awakens. 

In  the  development  of  mankind,  it  has  been  permitted  to  but 
few  men  that  their  names  should  mark  both  the  founding  and 
the  splendid  growth  of  a  great  undertaking.  Your  Eminence 
belongs  to  those  few.  And  more  fortunate  than  most  of  them. 
Your  Eminence  still  lives,  in  the  fulness  of  strength,  to  see  the 
fruits  of  your  work  before  you  in  this  large  body  of  professors 
and  students,  in  these  many  costly  buildings,  large  libraries  of 
rare  volumes  and  spacious  laboratories  full  of  modern  appliances. 
Well  may  your  Eminence  be  elated  that  today  there  is  united 
with  the  deeply  felt  recognition  of  educators  in  all  parts  of  this 
country  the  thankfulness  of  hundreds  of  your  men  who  have 
passed  out  from  these  portals  with  your  approval  upon  them. 

As  was  most  fitting,  Your  Eminence  and  those  associated  with 
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you  began  the  University  with  the  founding  of  a  School  of  Sacred 
Theology,  for  the  education  of  priests  is  the  highest  education, 
since  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  priest  is  the  most  exalted,  his 
vocation  the  most  sublime,  his  office  the  most  holy,  his  duties  the 
most  spiritual  and  his  mission  the  most  important  and  most  sacred 
thing  which  can  be  assigned  to  a  human  being. 

But  the  conquests  of  the  mind  in  other  realms  of  learning 
had  produced  a  world-wide  ferment  of  thought,  an  intellectual 
activity  without  a  parallel  in  the  world's  history;  they  had  in- 
creased the  power  of  man  to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  had 
given  him  control  of  earth  and  seas,  had  placed  within  his  grasp 
undreamed  of  forces,  had  opened  to  his  view  unsuspected  mysteries, 
bad  placed  him  on  a  new  earth  and  under  new  heavens,  and 
thrown  light  never  seen  before  upon  the  history  of  his  race.  As 
a  part  of  this  development  new  questions  had  arisen,  new  theories 
had  been  broached.  For  the  study  of  these,  for  the  making  of 
new  conquests,  education  was  needed  that  would  enlarge  the  intel- 
lect in  new  directions,  and  strengthen  its  faculties  in  new  ways, 
80  as  to  enable  it  to  take  connected  views  of  new  things  and  their 
relations,  and  to  see  clear  amid  the  mazes  of  human  errors  and 
through  the  mists  of  human  passion. 

In  order  that  the  University  might  have  its  share  in  the  im- 
parting of  this  education,  in  the  new  conquest  in  many  depart- 
ments of  learning,  in  the  solution  of  innumerable  problems,  and 
in  the  building  up  of  new  theories,  Your  Eminence  devoted 
great  energy  to  the  fuller  development  of  the  University  in 
founding  the  lay  faculties,  although  the  heavy  duties  of  your  high 
ecclesiastical  office  taxed  your  strength  already  nearly  to  the  utmost 
with  spiritual  and  intellectual  activities. 

With  joyful  expectation,  the  lay  faculties  have  looked  forward 
to  this  day  as  a  particularly  fitting  time  to  pay  you  homage, 
for  none  knew  better  than  they  how  much  Your  Eminence  has 
sacrificed  for  them  and  how  lively  and  how  constant  has  been 
your  interest  in  them,  and  how  much  you  have  had  at  heart  that 
they  should  have  a  very  large  share  in  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  America,  and  in  the  widening  of  the  yet  narrow  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge.  They  know  with  what  clearness  of  spirit  you 
have  penetrated  into  all  details  and  with  what  nobility  of  senti- 
ment you  have  accomplished  all  the  affairs  of  the  University, 
with  what  fortitude  you  have  met  misfortunes  and  with  how 
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great  wisdom  you  have  overcome  them.  And  in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  University,  when  it  seemed  that  the  work  of  the 
lay  faculties  must  be  ended,  we  know  with  what  correctness  of 
thought,  with  what  openness  of  mind,  with  what  flexibDity  of  view, 
you  took  up  against  almost  insurmountable  opposition,  the 
consideration  and  the  formulation  of  plans  that  would  forever 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  all  the  existing  lay  faculties,  and  make 
ready  the  way  for  new  ones. 

The  world-wide  and  respectful  recognition  which  the  work  of 
these  lay  faculties  has  received,  indicates  that  their  activities  have 
not  been  without  large  success,  and,  under  the  stimulus  of  your 
cultivated  intellect,  your  rich  imagination,  your  eloquent  expression, 
these  faculties  will  continue  to  strive  for  the  attainment  of  still 
greater  successes  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  the  imparting 
of  knowledge,  even  though  it  may  not  be  a  means  to  wealth,  or 
power,  or  any  other  common  aim  of  life,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
have:  judicious  lawyers  of  wide  mental  culture  and  superior 
strength  of  character;  men  of  letters  who  will  produce  literature 
that  will  elevate  and  refine  the  spirit  of  the  whole  people;  phil- 
osophers with  clear,  calm,  accurate  comprehension  of  all  things  so 
far  as  the  finite  mind  can  embrace  them;  scientists  who  will 
regard  the  mind  as  the  organ  of  truth,  and  train  it  for  its  own 
sake  without  reference  to  the  exercise  of  a  profession;  engineers 
who  will  serve  the  highest  purposes  of  the  nation  in  the  development 
of  its  vast  natural  resources.  They  will  progress  with  religions 
zeal,  high  courage  and  strong  endeavor,  and  imitating  Columbus, 
who  wrote  in  his  journal  day  after  day,  those  simple,  but  sublime 
words,  "  sailed  westward  today  which  is  my  course,"  they  will  write 
in  their  faculty  records  day  after  day,  "  progressed  knowledgeward 
today  which  is  our  course,"  and  like  him  give  new  knowledge 
to  the  world,  and  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  scope  of  the  earthly 
life. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  that  the  inception  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  almost  coincident  with  the  beginning  of  your  priestly 
life,  for  it  was  in  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore 
that  the  establishment  of  the  University  received  its  first  con- 
sideration. It  is  also  of  great  interest  to  note  that  the  actual 
establishment  of  the  University  was  almost  coincident  with  the 
beginning  of  your  Cardinalate,  so  that  your  life  as  priest  and 
as  cardinal  has  been  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Uni- 
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rersity,  in  the  first  part  in  the  consideration  of  the  needs  and 
the  possibilities  of  a  university,  in  the  second  part,  in  the  actual 
building  of  the  University.  Thus  the  jubilees  which  Your  Emi- 
nence is  about  to  celebrate  are,  in  some  measure,  also  jubilees 
of  the  University. 

Our  warmest  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  mankind  are  due  you 
for  the  devotion  which  you  have  given  in  founding  these  lay 
faculties  deep  and  firm.  The  latest  evidence  of  that  devotion  we 
have  in  this  splendid  new  hall  for  lay  students  of  which  the 
cornerstone  has  been  laid  today. 

Our  warmest  wishes  go  with  you  into  the  new  half  century 
of  your  life  as  priest  so  rich  already  in  great  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual accomplishments,  into  the  new  quarter  century  of  your 
Cardinalate. 

May  many  years  be  granted  to  you  of  spiritual  and  bodily 
freshness  and  vigor,  so  that  Your  Eminence  may  continue  to  be 
our  guiding  light  in  our  efforts  to  attain  the  highest  ideals  of 
mankind. 

In  reply  to  these  words  of  congratulation,  His  Eminence 
expressed  his  heartfelt  thanks,  his  joy  in  the  progress  of  the 
University  and  his  confidence  in  its  future.  Continuing  he 
said: 

The  Cardinal's  Reply. 

I  cannot  but  recall  today  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  cere- 
mony of  this  sort  was  performed  in  these  grounds — ^when  the 
cornerstone  of  the  first  building  was  laid  as  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents from  a  sky  which  gave  no  promise  of  sunshine  and  the  earth 
itself  offered  no  suggestion  of  the  edifices  that  now  meet  our  view. 
What  a  pleasure  by  contrast  it  is  to  stand  here  this  afternoon,  for 
winter  is  now  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone.  Well  may  we 
exclaim :  "  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  made  glorious 
summer."  The  University,  indeed,  has  had  its  days  of  wintry 
gloom,  when  misfortunes  fell  upon  it  fast  and  thick.  Yet  Al- 
mighty God  has  been  pleased  to  preserve  it  through  all  adversity 
and  even  has  turned  to  its  advantage  the  evils  which  befell  and 
the  disasters  which  threatened  it.  Under  the  divine  blessing  the 
University  now  looks  with  courage  and  even  with  enthusiasm  to 
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the  coming  years  to  the  larger  work  that  awaits  it.  Its  inner  life 
has  been  strengthened,  its  departments  have  multiplied,  its  facul- 
ties have  grown  in  numbers  and  eflBciency.  It  is  even  now  under 
the  happy  necessity  of  providing  a  home  for  the  students  who, 
year  by  year,  become  more  numerous.  And  I  trust  that  this  Hall 
may  be  followed  in  due  time  by  other  buildings  to  meet  the  de- 
mands created  by  the  University's  growth. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  University,  since  the  day  of  its  founda- 
tion, has  ever  been  uppermost  in  my  thought  and  foremost  in  my 
endeavor,  I  rejoice  exceedingly  in  its  present  good  fortune  and  in 
its  splendid  prospect.  I  am  in  particular  pleased  to  note  that  its 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  Catholic  people,  in  behalf  of  our  lay  stu- 
dents, are  winning  appreciation;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
may  soon  be  in  a  position  to  extend  the  facilities  of  the  University 
to  a  much  larger  number. 

But  our  first  care  must  be  to  complete  this  Hall  which  already 
represents  so  much  generosity  and  good-will  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics  of  this  country.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  make  this  a 
perfect  work,  a  home  in  which  our  students  may  pursue,  in  safety 
and  comfort,  the  courses  of  study  for  which  their  parents  have 
sent  them  to  the  University.  For  their  sake  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  University,  I  earnestly  trust  that  all  who  hear  me  now 
or  to  whom  my  words  may  come,  will  do  whatever  they  can 
towards  completing  this  structure  and  thereby  extending  to  greater 
numbers  of  our  young  men  the  benefits  of  Catholic  education. 
In  my  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees,  I  desire  again 
to  thank  all  who  have  had  a  share  in  this  noble  undertaking  and 
have  afforded  us  so  many  reasons  for  pressing  forward  in  our 
efforts  for  the  cause  of  God  and  His  Church. 
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The  Summer  SchooL 

HEPORT   OF  THE  SECEETAKY. 

The  first  session  of  the  Summer  School  at  the  Catholic 
Universitv  was  officially  opened  Sunday,  July  2,  and  was  closed 
Sunday,  August  8.  On  both  occasions  all  the  members  of  the 
School  attended  Solemn  High  Mass,  celebrated  in  the  Chapel 
of  Divinity  College  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rector,  who  also  delivered 
an  appropriate  address.  Lectures,  laboratory  work  and  other 
exercises  began  Monday,  July  3,  and  continued,  on  five  days  of 
each  week,  until  August  5.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  courses 
given  in  Caldwell  Hall,  the  work  was  conducted  in  McMahon 
Hall.  The  school  day  lasted  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  a 
recess  of  two  hours  at  noon. 

A  list  of  instructors  and  a  program  of  the  courses  were  pub- 
li8he<l  in  the  Jxine  number  of  The  Catholic  University  Bulletin. 
It  was  later  found  necessary  to  supply  courses  in  Greek  and 
those  were  given  by  Rev.  George  W.  Hoey,  S.  S.  An  additional 
instructor  in  Latin  was  also  secured,  Rev.  Benjamin  Y.  Mar- 
cetteau,  S.  S.  The  total  number  of  instructors  was  24,  includ- 
ing 6  lecturers  who  are  not  members  of  the  LTniversity  staff. 
The  officers  of  the  Summer  School  Faculty  were :  Rev.  Thomas 
E.  Shields.  Ph.  D.,  Dean;  Rev.  Edward  A.  Pace,  Ph.  D., 
Virc-Dcan;  Rev.  Patrick  J.  McCormick,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary; 
Mr.  Cliarlps  F.  Borden,  Rerjisirar.  In  all,  36  courses  were 
given:  32  of  25  lectures  each,  3  of  five  lectures  each,  and 
1  course  of  ten  lectures — a  total  of  825  lectures.  The  laboratory 
exercises  included  50  hours  each  in  Physics,  Chemistry  and 
Biology.  At  the  close  of  each  course,  a  written  examination 
was  taken  by  st\idents  who  desired  academic  credits  coimting 
for  degrees.  A  series  of  evening  lectures  (illustrated)  was 
given  by  Very  Rev.  A.  P.  Doyle,  Superior  of  the  Apostolic 
Mission  House. 
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STUDENTS. 

In  accordance  with  the  preliminary  announcements,  the 
School  was  open  only  to  the  teaching  Sisterhoods  and  to  women 
teachers  in  public  or  private  schools.  The  total  registration 
was  284;  of  this  number  255  were  religious,  representing  23 
orders  or  congregations;  29  were  lay  teachers.  According  to 
nationality:  the  United  States  had  274  representatives;  Canada, 
9,  England,  1. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS. 


Religious  Orders  (23) 


Benedictines   36 

Blessed  Sacrament   3 

Charity    11 

Charity  of  the  B.  V.  M. .  6 
Charity  of  the  Incarnate 

Word    4 

Divine  Providence   9 

Dominicans    27 

Gray  Nuns  of  the  Cross. .  6 

Holy  Child   2 

Holy  Cross   9 

Holy  Names   8 

Humility  of  Mary   2 

Immaculate  Heart   7 


Jesus-Mary   7 

Loretto    4 

Mercy   52 

Missionary    Helpers  of 

Sacred  Heart   4 

Xotre   Dame,  Congr^a- 

tion  of   2 

Providence   8 

St.  Francis   5 

St.  Joseph   31 

St.  Mary   6 

Ursulines   6 

Lay  Teachers   29 


Dioceses  (56) 

Albany    7  Louisville    1 

Alton    3  Manchester   1 

Baker  City   1  Mobile    4 

Baltimore   46  Montreal   4 

Boston    1  Nashville    2 

Brooklyn    8  Newark   17 

Buffalo    11  New  Orleans   4 
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Chicago    4 

Cincinnati   4: 

Cleveland    6 

Concordia   4 

Covington   5 

Dallas   3 

Davenport    2 

Detroit    5 

Dubuque    6 

Duluth    2 

Erie   6 

Fall  River   1 

Galveston    1 

Harrisburg    8 

Hartford   6 

Indianapolis    8 

Kansas  City   2 

La  Crosse    2 

Lead    2 

Leavenworth    2 

London,  Ontario   2 

Alabama    4 

Arizona    1 

Connecticut    6 

District  of  Columbia ....  29 

Florida   2 

Illinois    13 

Indiana    8 

Iowa    8 

Kansas    6 

Kentucky    6 

Louisiana    4 

Maryland    17 

Massachusetts    2 


New  York   15 

Ogdensburg    2 

Oklahoma   5 

Oregon  City   2 

Peoria    6 

Philadelphia    14 

Pittsburgh   4 

Providence   1 

Quebec    3 

Richmond    4 

St.  Augustine   2 

St.  Louis   7 

St.  Paul   2 

San  Antonio   8 

Scranton    4 

Toledo    2 

Tucson    1 

Westminster  (Eng.)   1 

\Vheeling    3 

Wilmington    2 

Vic.  Ap.  North  Carolina.  5 

"I 

New  Jersey   17 

New  York   43 

North  Carolina   5 

Oklahoma    5 

Ohio    12 

Oregon    3 

Pennsylvania   36 

Rhode  Island   1 

South  Dakota   2 

Tennessee   2 

lexas    12 

Virginia    6 

West  Virginia   3 


Siaies  (31) 
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Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri  . 


6 
4 
9 
1 


Wisconsin 


2 


New  Hampshire 


Canada 
England 


9 
1 


The  religious  were  accommodated  in  Albert  Hall,  Caldwell 
Hall,  St.  Thomas'  College  and  the  Apostolic  Mission  House,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  University  in  Trinity  College,  Holy  Cross 
Academy,  the  Benedictine  Convent,  the  Dominican  Convent, 
Sacred  Heart  Academy,  St.  Catharine's,  the  Iramaculata  Sem- 
inary and  Georgetown  Convent.  They  were  provided  with 
every  facility  for  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties  and 
of  the  exercises  special  to  each  community.  The  usual  weekly 
devotions  with  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  were  held 
in  the  chapel  of  Divinity  College. 

Efficient  assistance  was  rendered  by  the  Welcome  Committee 
of  the  National  Catholic  Woman's  Circle  who  met  the  Sisters 
on  their  arrival  and  directed  them  to  their  respective  places 
of  residence.  For  courtesies  extended  in  the  way  of  transpor- 
tation, acknowledgment  is  due  the  City  and  Surburban  Line  of 
the  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Company  and  the  Mt. 
Vernon  and  Marshall  Hall  Steamboat  Company. 

Pleasant  and  instructive  excursions  were  conducted  for  the 
sisters  on  the  holidays.  The  Capitol,  Library  of  Congress 
U.  S.  Treasury,  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  were  each 
visited  and  their  features  pointed  our  by  efficient  giiides.  On 
July  8,  all  enjoyed  a  delightful  sail  to  Mount  Vernon,  where 
they  were  cordially  received  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
grounds  who  personally  showed  them  over  the  historic  site. 
The  Sisters  placed  a  beautiful  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  George 
Washington.  July  13,  President  Taft  received  the  entire 
student  body  at  the  WTiite  House,  and  greeted  each  sister  and 
lav  teacher  individually.  His  Excellency,  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate, Diomede  Falconio,  favored  the  School  with  his  presence 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  July  9.  On  this  occasion  the  stu- 
dents congregated  in  the  Chapel  of  Divinity  Hall  and  listened 
to  an  inspiring  address  from  the  Delegate  who  afterward  im- 
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parted  the  Apostolic  Benediction.  Benediction  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament  followed,  at  which  His  Excellency  presided. 
Tuesday,  August  1,  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  visited  the  Summer  School,  and 
was  tendered  a  reception  by  the  professors  and  students.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Rector  made  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  Cardinal 
who  responded  with  an  enthusiastic  discourse  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  First  Session  of  the  University  Summer  School. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises  each  student  was  presented  to  the 
Cardinal. 

Pateick  J.  McCoBMICK, 

Secretary. 


New  Appointments  to  the  Teaching  Staff. 

In  the  School  of  Theology  Rev.  Dr.  Franz  Coin  has  been 
appointed  Instructor  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  will  also  con- 
duct a  class  of  exegesis  in  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Coin 
taught  for  several  years  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  at  Trier, 
lie  is  deeply  versed  in  several  Oriental  languages,  Hebrew. 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  until  recently  was  lecturer  in 
Assyriology  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  For  several  years  he 
edited  the  "  Oriens  Christianus,"  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
the  spocial  reviews  devote<l  to  Oriental  languages  and  literature. 
Dr.  Coin  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  takes  up  his  important 
work  with  unique  and  highly  admirable  preparation.  The 
Catholic  University  has  now  three  Orientalists  of  acknowledged 
reputation,  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  school  of  Scripture 
studies. 

In  the  School  of  Letters,  Dr.  Paul  Gleis,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Miinstcr,  has  been  appointed  in  German  language 
and  literature  on  the  Anthony  Walburg  Chair.  Dr.  Gleis  is 
a  favorite  disciple  of  Professor  Jostes,  professor  of  Germanics 
at  Miinster  and  a  foremost  authority  on  early  German  litera- 
ture. Though  a  young  man  of  only  twenty-four  Dr.  Gleis  has 
already  won  a  reputation  in  the  province  of  early  medieval 
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German  and  allied  studies.  Apart  from  his  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  modem  German  literature,  he  has  made 
proficient  studies  in  the  oldest  phases  of  the  Arthurian  sagas, 
and  has  already  taken  his  place  among  the  most  successful 
investigators  of  the  Parsifal  and  Merlin  legends.  His  advent 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  American  G^rmanists. 

In  the  School  of  Philosophy  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Carrigan,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  a  graduate  in  Education  of  Clark  University 
(1911),  enters  the  Department  of  Education  as  Instructor  in 
School  Organization  and  Management.  Dr.  Carrigan  is  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester, 
and  of  the  Boston  Law  School,  and  for  fourteen  years  practiced 
law  with  success  in  his  native  city.  For  several  years  he  has 
devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  educational  studies  and  is  the 
author  of  a  unique  and  important  work  on  educational  legis- 
lation: "  The  Law  and  the  American  Child."  This  dissertation 
received  the  highest  praise  from  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President 
of  Clark  University,  as  a  very  brilliant,  thorough  and  unique 
study  of  the  child  legislation  of  all  the  states  in  the  union. 
Dr.  Carrigan  will  also  conduct  courses  in  the  School  of  Law, 
to  be  determined  later  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 

In  the  School  of  Law  Mr.  Ammi  Brown,  A.  M.  (Harvard, 
1902),  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Conunon  Law  and 
will  act  as  secretary  of  the  Law  Faculty.  Mr.  Vincent  Leroy 
Toomey,  LL.  B.  (Catholic  University,  1909),  has  also  been 
appointed  Instructor  in  Common  Law.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Carri- 
gan will  conduct  two  courses,  one  on  the  Law  of  Wills  and  the 
other  on  Law  and  the  American  Child.  The  teaching  staff  in 
the  Law  Faculty  now  consists  of  five  professors  and  instructors 
who  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  conduct  of  the  School 
A  large  number  of  students  have  entered  the  first  year  of  the 
Law  School. 

In  the  School  of  Science  Mr.  Charles  Lawler  Kelly,  A.  B. 
(Clarke  College,  Worcester,  1909)  has  been  appointed  Instruc- 
tor in  Chemistry.  Mr.  John  James  Cantwell,  B.  S.  (The 
Catholic  University,  1911)  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in 
Drawing.    Mr.  John  Joseph  Haley,  C.  E.  (Tufts  College, 
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1911),  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Mr.  James  Francis  Connor,  A.  B.  (Amherst  College,  1900), 
and  for  several  years  instructor  in  Mathematics  at  the  Boys' 
Latin  School,  Baltimore,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in 
Mathematics. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  University  now  numbers  fifty-eight, 
including  instructors,  student-assistants  and  fellows.  Of  these 
twenty-four  are  ecclesiastics,  the  other  thirty-four  are  laymen. 


The  Corpus  Scriptorum  Christianorum  Orientalium,  Curan- 
tibus  I.  B.  Chabot,  I.  Guidi,  H.  Hyvebnat. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  an  Oriental  Patrology  published 
by  the  Poussielgue  firm  of  Paris  under  the  joint  direction  of 
Drs.  Chabot,  Guidi,  and  Hyvemat,  three  scholars  of  interna- 
tional reputation  in  their  respective  fields.  This  vast  publi- 
cation, destined  to  complete  the  Greek  and  Latin  Patrologies 
of  Abbe  Migne,  will  add  a  very  large  number  of  precious  docu- 
ments to  our  ecclesiastical  literature  and  will  be  an  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia  and  Mesopotamia. 

The  purpose  of  the  editors  of  the  Corpus  is,  for  the  present, 
to  publish  all  Christian  works  extant  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethi- 
opic  and  Coptic;  Armenian  docimients  will  be  edited  later. 
In  order  to  make  this  literature  accessible  to  students  who 
are  not  familiar  with  Oriental  languages  all  texts  are  translated 
into  Latin ;  the  original  and  the  version  are  printed  separately, 
each  constituting  one  volume.  According  to  the  method  and 
arrangement  of  this  Patrology,  each  Oriental  literature  is  divi- 
ded into  several  series  or  groups.  Syriac  is  distributed  into 
four  series :  I.  Apocrypha,  Liturgy  and  Canons ;  11.  Exegesis, 
Theology  and  Philosophy ;  III.  History  and  Hagiography ;  IV. 
Documents  of  foreign  origin,  especially  translations  from  the 
Greek.  Ethiopic  forms  two  groups:  I.  Apocrypha  and  Theol- 
ogy ;  II.  History  and  Hagiography ;  and  Coptic  three :  I.  Apo- 
crypha and  Liturgy;  II.  Theology;  III.  History.    The  pro- 
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gramme  of  the  Arabic  section  is  not  as  yet  definitely  settled- 
Each  series  will  be  accompanied  by  a  volume  of  indices  and 
tables  of  contents. 

Since  1903  the  editors,  assisted  by  collaborators  in  Europe 
and  America,  have  published  over  thirty  numbers  from  the  four 
sections  mentioned  above.  A  complete  list  of  them  is  given  at 
the  end  of  this  notice.  It  is  gratifying  to  remark  that  the 
work  already  done  has  won  admiration  and  praise  from  many 
quarters;  the  volumes  published  have  been  reviewed  very  fav- 
orably and,  last  year,  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles-Lettres  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Chabot,  the  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Corpus,  its  highest  award,  the  Jean  Reynaud  prize,  of  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  francs,  for  his  Oriental  Patrology  and 
his  excellent  contributions  to  Semitic  epigraphy  and  literature. 

The  Corpus  Scriptorum  Christianorum  Orientalium  is  a 
tremendous  undertaking  and  its  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  editing  and  translating  of  this  multitude  of 
texts  is  of  great  value  for  Oriental  philology.  Many  of  these 
documents,  now  being  brought  to  light  for  the  first  time,  con- 
tain new  words  and  new  forms  which  will  greatly  enrich  our 
Oriental  vocabularies.  All  scholars  know  that  Oriental  diction- 
aries are  far  from  being  complete.  We  cannot  speak  of  a 
Syriac  or  Coptic  or  Ethiopic  lexicon  in  the  sense  we  speak  of 
a  Latin  or  English  Dictionary,  for  all  Oriental  dictionaries 
are  based  on  the  documents  already  published,  and  these  are 
only  a  small  fraction  of  those  preserved  in  the  libraries  of 
Rome,  Paris,  London  and  Berlin,  still  waiting  for  some  enter- 
prising editor  to  give  them  to  the  public.  Hence  the  lexi- 
cographer and  the  grammarian  will  reap  an  abundant  harvest 
in  the  Corpus.  Not  only  Oriental,  but  Greek  philology  as 
Avell,  will  be  a  gainer  thereby.  It  is  known  fo^  example  that 
f.onso  Oriental  works  are  translations  of  Greek  originals  now 
lost  to  us.  Thus  the  Theophany  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  of 
v.bich  only  a  few  fragments  remain  in  the  Greek,  has  been 
preserved  entire  in  a  Syriac  translation  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
centnrv;  the  Pu^fis  Sophia,  a  celebrated  Gnostic  work  of  the 
third  century,  exists  only  in  Coptic,  whilst  the  Arabic  has 
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handed  down  to  us  the  Canones  Hippolyti  (II  Cent.)  which 
are  the  most  complete  and  explicit  description  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  early  Church.  Again  other  Oriental  works  are 
translations  from  the  Greek  which  appear  to  have  been  made 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Greek  authors  themselves.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  Discourses  of  Titiis  of  Bosra  against  the 
Manicheans  and  the  writings  of  St.  Cyril,  St.  Basil,  St.  Greg- 
ory of  Xazianzus,  Paul  of  Samosata,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
and  many  others.  Hence  Syriac  versions  of  this  kind  are  of 
great  value  for  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  original  and 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek 
text. 

la  the  different  departments  of  ecclesiastical  science,  the 
Corptis  will  prove  a  veritable  mine  of  useful  information.  Bibl- 
ical studies  will  receive  much  assistance  therefrom.  It  is 
not  indeed  the  intention  of  the  editors  to  publish  the  Oriental 
versions  of  the  Bible;  this  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  a 
Patrology.  But,  although  we  have  editions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
most  of  the  Oriental  languages,  we  have  no  complete  critical 
edition  of  any  one  of  them,  in  the  sense  that  we  have  editions 
of  the  Massoretic  text  or  the  Septuagint.  Thus  there  is  no 
critical  edition  of  the  Syriac  Peshitta  as  a  whole.  For  this 
a  great  deal  of  preliminary  work  is  necessary,  of  which  much 
remains  to  be  done;  examination  of  ancient  Syriac  Biblical 
i:.ss.,  collection  of  variant  readings,  and  comparison  of  the 
Syriac  text  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals.  This  pre- 
liminary study  will  be  furthered  in  part  by  the  publication  of 
the  wririnps  of  the  Syriac  Fathers.  Their  theological  works 
abound  in  Scriptural  quotations,  and  although  they  often  quoted 
from  memory,  they  must  surely  have  had  copies  of  the  Biblical 
text  as  it  existe^d  in  their  day.  The  copying  of  the  Bible 
was  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  studies  in  the 
great  Syrian  schools,  and  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council 
of  Scleucia  (410)  that  candidates  to  subdeaconship  were  re- 
quired to  know  the  entire  Psalter  by  heart.  Hence  the  numer- 
ous Scriptural  quotations  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Syrians,  by  giving  us  an  idea  of  the  text  current  in 
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their  time,  will  be  of  some  help  towards  a  critical  edition  of 
the  whole  Peshitta  which  still  remaiBS  a  desideratum.  Again 
the  Biblical  student  will  find  most  interesting  information  in 
the  Scripture  commentaries  so  numerous  in  Syriac  literature. 
There  is  hardly  a  Syrian  scholar  of  note  that  has  not  left  some 
explanation  of  one  or  more  books  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  in 
this  province  of  sacred  science  that  the  Syrians  have  done  some 
of  their  most  original  work.  Their  interpretation  of  Holy 
Writ  is  logical,  sober  and  literal,  and  reflects  the  best  traditions 
of  the  school  of  Antioch. 

The  student  of  the  history  of  Philosophy  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  Oriental  literature.  True  he  mtist  not  expect  to  find 
among  Oriental  scholars  complete  treatises  after  the  manner 
of  the  Scholastics,  but  he  wiU  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  West  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  indebted  to  the  East,  especially  to  the  Syrians, 
for  its  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  The  influence 
of  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  Syria  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  when  the  spread  of  ^NTestorian  doctrines 
had  made  a  knowledge  of  Greek  absolutely  necessary.  The 
Isagoge  and  the  Analytics,  in  fact  most  of  the  treatises  known 
under  the  name  of  Organum,  were  translated  at  an  early  period. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  school  of  Edessa  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Zeno  in  489,  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  was  cultivated  by  both  the  Jacobites  and  Ifestorians. 
Among  the  Jacobites  we  may  mention  Seigius  of  Beschaina 
(536),  SeveruB  Sebokt  (VII  Cent.),  James  of  Edessa  (708), 
and  George,  bishop  of  the  Arabs  (724)  :  among  the  Nestorians 
Henanisho  I  (701),  Mar  Aba  II  (751),  and  the  numerous 
scholars  and  physicians  who  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Abbassides 
in  Bagdad  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  The  Nesto- 
rians  initiated  the  Arabs  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and 
translated  it  for  them  from  the  Syriac  into  Arabic  The  Arabs 
proved  very  apt  pupils ;  in  fact  theysoon  surpassed  their  masters 
themselves,  and,  after  having  made  Aristotelian  philosophy 
their  own,  introduced  it  to  the  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Familiarity  vnth  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  as  understood  by 
the  Orientals  will  help  us  to  form  a  just  and  correct  estimate 
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of  their  theology.  We  know  that  after  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  only  a  few  of  them  remained  attached  to  the  Church  of 
Home ;  the  great  majority  of  them  became  Monophysites  or  Nes- 
torians.  !^oth  factions  have  left  us  a  considerable  number  of 
dogmatic  texts:  symbols,  professions  of  faith,  treatises  on  the 
Incarnation  and  on  the  imion  of  the  divinity  with  the  humanity. 
But  they  modified  considerably  the  opinions  of  the  Greek 
heretics.  Thus  the  Oriental  Monophysites  differ  much  from 
the  Eutychians.  Although  they  teach  one  nature,  one  hypo- 
stasis and  one  person  in  Christ,  they  insist  very  strongly  on 
the  reality  of  the  humanity  and  its  consubstantiality  with 
ours,  and  hold  that  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  are  united 
into  one  composite  nature  somewhat  after  the  union  of  the  body 
and  the  soul  in  man.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  they  anathema- 
tize alike  Eutyches,  Nestorius,  and  the  followers  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon:  Eutyches  for  teaching  the  commingling  of  the 
two  natures  or  the  absorption  of  the  humanity  into  the  divinity ; 
iN'estorius  for  dividing  Christ  and  speaking  of  two  natures  and 
two  hypostases,  and  the  adherents  of  Chalcedon  for  what  they 
call  their  inconsistency  in  not  admitting  two  hypostases  as  well 
as  two  natures  after  the  union.  The  Nestorians,  on  the  contrary, 
teach  two  natures,  two  hypostases,  and  one  person  or  parsopa 
in  Christ.  They  have  written  numerous  treatises  on  the  mean- 
ing they  attach  to  these  terms,  and  their  theology  on  the 
Incarnation  will  help  us  to  understand  better  the  teachings  of 
Nestorius  which,  since  the  publication  of  Loofs'  Nestoriana  and 
Bedjan's  Bazaar  of  Heraclides,  have  aroused  fresh  controversy. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  domain  of  History  and  Hagiography, 
much  can  be  learned  from  Oriental  literature.  The  humble 
chroniclers  of  the  East,  though  less  pretentious  than  their 
Greek  predecessors  and  models,  deserve  their  share  of  praise 
for  the  diligence  with  which  they  have  preserved  to  us 
many  precious  documents.  Among  the  Syrians  we  may  men- 
tion the  anonymous  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Edessa  compiled 
from  the  archives  of  the  city  and  other  records  which  are  now 
lost;  Josue  the  Stylite  who  has  left  us  the  best  account  of  the 
great  war  between  the  Persian  and  Byzantine  empires  (505- 
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50G)  ;  Denis  of  Tell-Mahre  who  has  given  us  a  translation  of 
the  second  part  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  and 
Bar  Ilebreus  whose  Universal  History  contains  much  valuable 
information  on  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch,  and,  after  the  time 
of  Severus,  on  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Monophysite  branch  of 
the  Church  of  Antioch  down  to  the  year  1285.  Armenian 
literature  also  is  very  rich  in  historical  material.  It  boasts 
more  than  fifty  chroniclers  and  compilers.  Among  the  native 
historians  we  may  notice  Groriun  (IV  cent.)  author  of  a  life 
of  Mesrob,  the  founder  of  Armenian  literature ;  Moses  of  Kho- 
rene  (IV  cent.)  who  wrote  a  history  of  Armenia  in  four  books, 
three  of  which  have  come  down  to  us  covering  the  period  from 
the  origins  of  his  nation  to  the  death  of  Isaac  the  Great ;  Laza- 
rus of  Pharbe  (VI  cent.)  who  has  left  a  history  of  Armenia 
from  the  time  of  its  partition  between  the  Persians  and  the 
Romans  to  the  year  485,  and  the  Catholicos  John  VT  (925) 
who  continued  the  work  of  his  predecessors  to  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century.  All  these  writers  give  us  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  various  fortunes  of  Armenia  which  was 
the  battle  ground  of  the  Roman  and  Persian  armies  in  the 
fifth  century  and  later  on  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Mongols. 

Xext  to  history  proper  Hagiography  will  profit  greatly  by 
the  Corpus  Scriptorum.  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and  Coptic  litera- 
tures are  exceedingly  rich  in  works  containing  lives  of  the 
saints  or  passions  of  martyrs.  The  numerous  passions  that  we 
have  in  Syriac,  for  example,  throw  much  light  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Persian  Church  under  the  reign  of  Sapor  II 
who  for  forty  years  (439-479)  persecuted  the  Christians  in 
many  districts  of  his  vast  empire.  They  supply  us  with  im- 
portant data  concerning  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Persians,  and  with  notices  which  enable  us,  in  numbers  of 
cases,  to  verify,  correct,  and  complete,  the  episcopal  lists  of 
eastern  dioceses,  and  to  fix  definitely  the  site  of  some  ancient 
cities.  Thus  we  are  able  in  part  to  supplement  the  history 
of  Sozomcn,  who,  alone  of  all  the  Greek  historians,  relates  the 
persecution  of  Sapor,  during  which  about  15,000  martyrs,  of 
every  rank  and  condition  of  life,  gave  up  their  blood  in  defence 
of  the  faith. 
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Liturgical  studies  will  glean  interesting  information  from  the 
Corpus.  No  country  is  richer  than  the  Orient  in  this  respect. 
Thus  the  J acobites  who  adopted  the  liturgy  of  St.  James  possess 
more  than  fifty  varieties  of  it,  differing  in  this  from  the  'Sea- 
torians  who  generally  use  that  of  SS.  Adaeus  and  Maris.  The 
Copts  follow  the  ancient  Alexandrine  liturgy,  while  the  Arme- 
nians have  that  of  St.  Basil.  The  publication  of  these  liturgi- 
cal texts  will  place  in  a  clearer  light  the  constant  belief  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Eastern  Churches  in  the  dogma  of  the  Tran- 
substantiation  and  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  the  many  rites  and 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

The  preceding  considerations  are  enough  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  this  Oriental  Patrology.  To  judge  from  the  volumes 
already  published  the  editors  are  deserving  of  great  praise 
for  the  colossal  task  they  have  undertaken.  But  a  work  of  such 
a  magnitude  cannot  thrive  merely  on  moral  support ;  some  finan- 
cial assistance  is  necessary.  Although  the  editors  and  collabora- 
tors are  giving  their  services  gratuitously,  the  expenses  of  publi- 
cation are  very  considerable,  including  not  only  the  cost  of 
printing,  but  also  the  photographing  or  copying  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  manuscripts.  Hence  all  scholars  interested  in  Semitic 
languages  or  in  ecclesiastical  literature  should  help  at  least  by 
sub?cribing  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  Patrology.  The 
subscription  price  is  very  reasonable,  being  at  the  rate  of  20 
cents  for  16  pages  of  oriental  text  and  14  cents  for  16  pages 
of  Latin  translation.  With  such  support  the  editors  would  be 
able  to  carry  on  this  publication  more  rapidly.  And  why 
should  not  some  Catholic  Msecenas  arise  and  further  by  bis  gen- 
erosity a  work  so  auspiciously  begun  ?  Protestants  give  large 
snnia  of  money  for  exploration  purposes  in  Bible  lands  and 
Catholics  contribute  freely  to  schools,  hospitals,  and  missions. 
Is  not  a  publication  of  this  kind  of  as  great  importance  and  in- 
terest as  excavations  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  ?  Are  not  the 
Christian  texts  that  tell  us  of  the  piety  of  the  solitaries  of  the 
desert,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  in  times  of  persecution, 
and  of  the  civilizing  mission  of  the  Church  in  eastern  lands, 
more  precious  to  us  than  the  papyri  of  Egypt  or  the  cuneiform 
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inscriptions  of  Nippur  and  Niniveh  ?  Catholics  should  remem- 
ber that  this  Oriental  Christian  literature  is  eepeciaUj  their 
own;  it  is  a  part  of  their  literary  heritage  no  leee  than  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  They  should  cherish 
it  and  rescue  it  from  oblivion,  for  no  document  that  throws  any 
light  on  the  origin  and  spread  of  Christianity  can  be  a  matter 
of  indiflFerence  to  them.  May  the  editors  of  the  Corpus  there- 
fore receive  all  the  help  and  encouragement  to  which  they  are 
entitled!  They  are  doing  a  noble  work  for  science  and  the 
Catholic  Church. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  works  published  in 
the  Corpus  from  1903  to  1910.  Each  tome  consists  of  two 
volumes,  one  of  tejrt,  the  other  of  Latin  translation.  One  may 
subscribe  for  the  whole  Patrology  or  any  one  section  of  it,  or 
may  buy  one  volume  separately. 

8yri4u;. 

Series  II,  t.  xcm.   DenU  bar  Salibi  (xii  oent.) :    Explanation  of  the 

Liturgy;  text  and  translation  by  J.  Labourt. 
Series  n,  t.  xcrm.   Denis  bar  Salibi:  Commentary  on  the  Gospels;  text 

and  translation  by  I.  Sedlaoelc. 
Series  II,  t.  ci.   Denis  bar  Salibi:  Ciommentary  on  the  Apocalypae,  the 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles;  text  and  trans- 
lation by  I.  Sedlacelc. 
Series  n,  t.  uav.   The  Letters  of  the  Catholieos  Ishoyabh  III  (vii  cent.) ; 

text  and  translation  by  Rubens  Duval. 
Series  II,  t.  xxm.   Pbiloxenus  of  Mabbogh  (▼  and  vi  cent.) :  Treatises  on 

the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation;  text  and  translation  by  A. 

Vaschalde. 

Series  II,  t.  xxxvn.  Documents  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  Ifonophys- 
ites:  text  by  J.  B.  Chabot;  translation  in  the  press. 

Series  II,  t.  lxv.  Theodonis  bar  Koni  (vii  cent.) :  The  Book  of  Scholia; 
text  by  Addai  Scher ;  translation  in  the  press. 

Series  III,  t.  rv.  The  Lesser  Chronicles;  three  fascicles;  text  and  trans- 
lation by  I.  Guidi,  J.  B.  Chabot,  and  E.  W.  Broolcs. 

Series  III,  t.  vn  and  Tm.  Elias  of  Nisibis  (xi  cent) :  Opus  Chronologi- 
cum;  text  and  translation  by  J.  B.  Chabot  and  E.  W.  Broolcs. 

Series  III,  t.  xxi.  Fascicle  i:  Lives  of  illustrious  Monophysites;  text  and 
translation  by  E.  W.  Brooks. 

Bthiopie. 

Series  I,  t.  vm.  Fascicle  it  Apocrypha  ooneeming  tha  Blsawi  Viigin 
Mary:  text  and  transation  hy  IL  Chaine. 
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Series  I,  t.  zxzi.  AbyBSinian  Philosophers;  text  and  translation  hy  E. 
Littmann. 

Series  II,  t.  m.  History  of  King  Sarsa  Dengel;  text  and  translation  by 
K.  Conti  Rossini. 

Series  II,  t.  T.  Fascicle  I:  The  Annals  of  King  John  I;  fascicle  n;  The 
Annals  of  Kings  lyasn  I  and  Bakaffa;  text  and  translation  by 
I.  Guidi. 

Series  II,  t.  n.  The  Annals  of  lyasu  11  and  loyas;  text  and  translation 
by  I.  Ouidi. 

Series  II,  t.  Tin.  Documents  bearing  on  Ethiopic  History,  fascicle  I;  text 
and  translation  by  K.  Conti  Rossini. 

Series  II,  t.  xrn.  Fascicle  i:  The  Acta  of  SS.  Yared  and  Fantalewon; 
text  and  translation  by  K.  Conti  Rossini. 

Series  II,  t.  xx.  Fascicle  i:  The  Acta  of  SS.  Bualota  Mikael  and  Anor- 
ewos;  text  and  translation  by  EL  Conti  Rossini.  Fascicle  n;  The 
Acta  of  SS.  Aaron  and  Philip;  text  and  translation  by  B.  Turaiev. 

Series  II,  t.  xxi.  Fascicle  i:  The  Acta  of  S.  Eustathius;  text  and  trans- 
lation by  B.  Turaiev. 

Series  II,  t.  xzn.  Fascicle  i:  The  Acta  of  S.  Mercurius;  text  and  trans- 
lation by  K.  Conti  Rossini. 

Series  II,  t.  xxni.  Fascicle  i:  The  Acta  of  SS.  Fere-Mikael  and  Zara- 
Abraham;  text  and  translation  by  B.  Turaiev. 

Series  II,  t.  zzir.  Fascicle  i:  The  Acta  of  SS.  Abakerazun  and  Hawar- 
ayat;  text  and  translation  by  K.  Conti  Rossini. 

Series  II,  t.  zxvm.   Acta  Martyrum;  text  and  translation  by  E.  Fereira. 

Coptic. 

Series  II,  t.  ii.    Fascicle  i:  The  Life  and  Works  of  Sinuthius;  text  by 

John  Leipoldt  and  W.  Crum. 
Series  II,  t.  it.   The  Life  and  Works  of  Sinuthius;  fascicle  ni;  text  by 

Leipoldt  and  W.  Crum. 
Series  III,  t.  n.   Acta  Martyrum;  text  and  translation  by  J.  Balestri 

and  E.  Hyremst. 

Arabic. 

Series  III.  1. 1.  Peter  Ibn  Rahib:  Oriental  Chronicle;  text  and  translation 
by  L.  Cheikho. 

Series  III,  t.  vi.   Annals  of  Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria;  part  I, 

text  by  L.  Cheikha 
Series  III,  t.  Tn.   Annals  of  Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria;  part  n, 

text  by  L.  Cheikho,  Carra  de  Vaux,  and  Zayyat. 
Series  III,  t.  ix.   Severus  ben  el  Moqaffa:  fascicles  i  Sind  u;  text  by  C. 

Seybold. 

Series  III,  t.  znn.  Synaxorium  Alexandrinum;  fascicles  i,  n,  and  ni; 
text  by  J.  Forget. 

A.  A.  Vaschalde. 
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Dictionnaire  Apologetique  de  la  Foi  Catholique>  sous  la  Direction 
de  A.  D'Al^s.  Fascicule  VI,  Evangiles-Fin  du  Monde.  Paris, 
Beauchesne,  1911. 

'  The  successive  numbers  of  the  new  Apologetic  Dictionary  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  are  appearing  with  great  promptness.  Part  VI  is 
a  worthy  continuation  of  the  excellent  portions  that  have  previously 
been  published.  By  far  the  most  prominent  article  is  the  treatise 
by  Abbe  Lepin  on  the  Canonical  Gospels.  It  comprises  the  last 
pages  of  the  preceding  fascicle  and  about  one-half  of  the  present 
number.  At  first  sight  one  is  inclined  to  object  to  its  great  length, 
for  if  printed  in  large  type  it  would  make  a  fair-sized  volume. 
But  this  objection  is  soon  forgotten  when  one  examines  the  con- 
tents and  sees  the  great  amount  of  scholarly  information  presented 
to  the  reader  and  made  easily  accessible  by  orderly  arrangement 
and  by  a  conspicuous  division  into  sections  and  numbers.  Conser- 
vative to  a  marked  degree,  the  treatise  gives  evidence  of  a  vast 
amount  of  careful  reading,  and  offers  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  great  questions  of  the  authenticity  and  genuinenes  of  the 
Gospels,  particularly  of  that  of  St.  John,  the  integrity  of  the 
texts,  the  relations  to  one  another  of  the  Synoptics,  and  the 
historical  value  of  all  four.  As  the  author  proceeds  from  point 
to  point,  he  notes  the  different  views  and  theories  of  the  ration- 
alists, and  makes  abundant  reference  to  modem  writings  bearing 
on  each  subject.  It  is  a  valuable  guide  for  the  study  of  the 
credibility  of  the  Gospels. 

Other  important  and  lengthy  articles  in  this  fascicle  are  that  on 
Buihops  by  Canon  Michiels,  who  gives  therein  a  clear  summary  of 
his  book,  I'Origine  de  I'Episcopat;  that  on  the  Evolutionary  Theory 
of  Morals  by  Abbe  Bruneteau,  in  which  the  weaknesses  and  un- 
toward consequences  of  the  theory  are  mercilessly  exposed;  the 
erudite  article  of  Father  Durand,  S.  J.,  on  Exegesis;  that  on 
Religious  Experience,  in  which  the  author.  Father  Pinard,  S.  J., 
makes  a  careful  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  element  of  religious 
life,  at  the  same  time  criticizing  the  theories  of  W.  James,  H. 
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Bergson,  and  others;  the  article  of  M.  Taudi^re  on  the  Family, 
in  which  this  important  subject  is  treated  first  from  the  philo- 
sophic and  social,  and  then  from  the  historic,  point  of  view. 
In  the  latter  portion,  chief  stress  is  laid  on  French  legislation. 

There  are,  besides,  a  number  of  interesting  short  articles,  such 
as  Abbe  Griefs  criticism  of  Bergson's  Creative  Evolution ;  the  Abb6 
Besson's  articles  on  Exemption  of  Regulars,  and  on  Therapeutic 
Feticide;  the  all  too  short  article  on  Extreme  Unction,  by  Father 
de  Guibert,  S.  J.,  and  the  fine  account  of  Fetishism  by  Bishop 
Le  Roy. 

Chaules  F.  Aiken. 


Introduction  de  la  Messe  Romaine  en  France  sous  les  Caro- 
lingiens.  Par  L'Abbe  H.  Netzer.  Paris,  Alphonse  Picard  et 
Fils.    1910.    8°,  pp.  vi  +  366. 

No  more  timely  and  necessary  study  in  the  history  of  the  Med- 
iaeval Liturgy  could  be  undertaken  than  that  of  recounting  the 
conditions  and  reasons  which  led  to  the  supersession  of  the  Gallican 
by  the  Roman  Liturgy  in  the  Carolingian  Empire.  The  subject 
has  many  elements  of  attractiveness  outside  of  the  general  interest 
attaching  to  liturgical  changes  and  rivalries  which  led  to  the 
comparative  unity  in  liturgical  observances  of  the  present  time. 
The  author  has  been  at  pains  to  detail  as  far  as  possible  the 
extent  to  which  the  Gallican  Liturgy  was  observed  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  its  removal  as  well  as  in  describing  what  this  primitive 
liturgy  was.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  great  liturgiologists  of 
the  ninth  century,  Alcuin,  Amalarius,  Agobard,  Florus  of  Lyons, 
Walafrid  Strabo  and  others,  who  imder  the  reforming  impulse 
given  by  Charlemagne  contributed  so  much  to  unity  of  observance 
in  liturgical  matters,  and  to  the  elucidation  and  illustration  of 
liturgical  customs.  The  work  of  the  present  author  is  especially 
valuable  because  of  the  wealth  of  old  texts  which  it  contains,  and 
which  are  made  available  here  in  a  manner  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  Abb6  Netzer  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  an  interesting 
and  difiBcult  subject. 

Patrick  J.  Healy. 
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Enchiridion  Fontium  Historiae  Ecdesiasticae  Antiquae,  qnod  in 
usum  Scholarmn  ooUegit  Conradus  Kirch,  S.  J.  Freiburg, 
Herder,  1910.   8°,  pp.  xiix  +  636. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  collection  of  texts  or  sources 
which  could  meet  with  the  approval  and  satisfy  the  needs  of 
students  in  general.  Much  discretion  and  good  judgment  have 
been  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  texts  which  make  up  this 
volume.  It  is  primarily  intended  for  students  of  Church  history 
who  have  no  adequate  library  at  their  disposal,  and  who  wish  to 
become  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
early  Church.  The  excerpts  from  ancient  authors  are  arranged 
chronologically  and  deal  with  the  principal  topics  of  Church  history, 
with  early  Christian  missions,  the  hierarchy.  Christian  doctrine, 
persecutions,  heresies  and  schisms,  sacraments,  liturgy,  etc.,  and 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State.  In  addition  to  the  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  authors,  there  are  quoted  a 
number  of  ofBcial  documents,  acts  of  councils,  rescripts  and  decrees 
of  Emperors,  together  with  specimens  of  inscriptions.  Acta  Mar- 
ty nun,  and  passages  from  the  papyrus  remains.  The  extracts 
cover  the  first  seven  centuries.  Even  for  students  who  have  access 
to  large  libraries  the  work  will  be  a  useful  desk-volume,  containing, 
as  it  does  many  documents  which  are  scattered  through  innumer- 
able volumes  as  v.  g.,  the  extracts  from  the  pagan  authors,  the 
Muratorian  fragment,  etc.  A  system  of  cross  references  by  means 
of  marginal  numbers  makes  it  easy  to  find  texts  bearing  on  the 
same  subject. 

Patbioe  J.  Hbaly. 


The  Dawn  of  Modem  England,  being  a  History  of  the  Befor- 
mation  in  England  (1509-1525).  By  Carlos  B.  Lnmsden, 
Barrister-at-Law.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  New  York, 
1910.    8°,  pp.  303. 

The  main  thesis  of  this  work  is  not  new:  but  its  elaboration 
at  the  hands  of  the  present  author,  and  its  application  in  concrete 
to  the  England  of  Henry  VIII,  are  both  suggestive  and  valuable. 
Instead  of  viewing  the  Reformation  in  the  traditional  manner 
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as  being  primarily  a  religious  revolt,  Mr.  Lxiinsden  assumes  that 
the  religious  upheaval  was  but  one  phase  of  a  wider  and  a  more 
significant  movement.  His  purpose  was  "  to  see  if  there  was  not 
some  thing  common  in  the  practically  simultaneous  revolutions  in 
religion,  in  learning,  in  law  and  in  social  economy  that  convulsed 
Europe  in  the  later  fifteenth  and  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries."  The  common  cause,  and  common  source  of  all  these 
movements  he  finds  to  have  been  an  economic  one.  Following 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Belf ord  Box  he  concludes  that :  "  the  true  inward- 
ness of  the  change  of  which  the  Protestant  Reformation  repre- 
sented the  ideological  side,  meant  the  transformation  of  society 
from  a  basis  mainly  corporative  and  co-operative  to  one  individ- 
ualistic in  its  essential  character."  Even  for  those  who  are  not 
prepared  to  follow  the  author  in  his  attempt  to  apply  the  principles 
of  the  economic  interpretation  of  history  to  the  Beformation,  there 
is  much  in  this  book  that  is  of  more  than  passing  interest.  One 
point  of  the  most  vital  importance  which  is  clearly  brought  out  is 
the  comparison  between  mediaeval  and  modem  civilization,  showing 
the  difference  between  the  consciousness  of  social  responsibility 
which  marked  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  unrestrained  individualism 
of  the  present.  This  idea  enables  the  author  to  establish  the  con- 
nection between  the  social  problems  of  the  present  and  the  changes 
inaugurated  by  the  Reformation.  "  The  battle  that  was  fought 
in  England  and  in  Europe,  and  which  we  call  the  Reformation, 
was  no  dead  and  dull  battle  over  mere  theology,  or  over  mere 
items  of  passing  interest,  but  was  a  battle  which  with  altered 
characters  and  with  slightly  different  watch-words,  is  being  re- 
fought  in  our  own  times  and  in  our  own  land."  In  concrete  the 
author  reduces  the  struggle  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  conflict  for 
the  possession  of  capital.  He  scouts  the  idea  that  the  Reforma- 
tion was  merely  an  uprising  of  the  people  against  the  godless 
tyranny  of  Rome."  One  fact  of  supreme  importance  which  stands 
out  clearly  in  the  early  pages  of  the  work  is  the  wide  cleavage 
between  the  mediseval  and  the  modem  concepts  of  property.  To 
this  difference  rooted  in  the  extreme  individualism  of  the  present 
can  be  traced  most  modem  social  complications.  A  weakness  in 
the  book  is  that  the  author  when  dealing  expressly  with  English 
conditions  fails  frequently  to  connect  what  he  describes  with  his 
general  assumption  that  these  conditions  arose  from  economic 
causes.   An  excellent  bibliography  is  appended  to  the  work.   In  a 
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book  showing  such  wide  reading  and  erudition  one  would  hardly 
expect  split  infinitives  (p.  26).  nor  careless  proof-reading.  Fon- 
iarina  for  Fomarina  (p.  22^). 

Patrick  J.  Healy. 


Les  Caisses  d'Epargne,  par  M.  F.  Lepelletier,  Professeur  d'Econ- 
omie  Politique  k  la  Faculte  libre  droit  de  Paris.  Librairie, 
Victor  Lecoffre.  J.  Gabalda  et  Cie,  rue  Bonaparte  90.  Paris, 
1911.    243  pp. 

At  the  present  moment,  while  the  U.  S.  Postal  Savings  Bank 
is  being  put  to  the  test  in  the  field  of  public  service,  American 
readers  will,  no  doubt  welcome  the  little  volume  which  appears 
under  the  title:  "  Les  Caisses  d'fipargne." 

Without  burdening  the  reader  with  tiresome  details,  the  work 
presents  a  fairly  complete  historj'  of  legislation  in  the  matter  of 
savings  banks,  both  public  and  private,  in  all  the  principal  saving 
nations,  together  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  various  systems 
and  a  general  comparison  of  their  methods  and  achievements. 
Addressing  himself  primarily  to  French  readers,  and  in  their  own 
language,  the  author  naturally  devotes  the  major  part  of  his  atten- 
tion to  a  consideration  of  the  French  systems.  However,  his 
patriotism  does  not  prevent  him  from  pointing  out  the  weaknesses 
of  the  French  policy,  as  he  sees  them,  nor  from  giving  due  credit 
to  the  excellence  of  foreign  systems. 

Besides  those  of  France,  the  savings  bank  systems  of  England, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, United  States  and  Italy  are  examined  in  the  order  named, 
being  grouped  according  to  the  greater  or  less  freedom  they  enjoy 
in  their  operations,  particularly  in  the  employment  of  their  funds. 

The  author  quotes  freely  from  official  statistics,  and  pursues 
a  uniformity  of  method  in  the  prosecution  of  his  analyses  and  in 
the  presentation  of  his  data,  which  renders  it  easy  to  compare  the 
various  national  policies.  In  this  consists,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
value  of  the  work. 

'J'!!;\iii,.lli(iut  tlie  volume  prominence  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
savings  banks  properly  so  called,  are  destined  primarily  for  the 
service  of  those  who  have  but  small  sums  to  invest.  Hence  the 
author  although  realizing  that  it  costs  something  to  receive  and 
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handle  these  small  sums  especially  in  sparsely  settled  districts, 
advocates  giving  to  the  banks  all  the  latitude  that  is  consistent  with 
safety,  in  order  that  the  man  of  small  means  may  receive  an 
adequate  return  from  his  investmeut.  Fault  is  found  with  some 
legislative  bodies,  among  them  the  French,  which  hamper  the 
operations  of  their  savings  banks  in  an  over-zealous  effort  to 
render  them  safe. 

The  volume  is  full  of  useful  information,  although  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  more  attention  is  not  given  to  Araeiican  conditions. 
The  autlior  is  silent  concerning  the  U.  S.  Postal  Savings  Bank; 
still  those  who  wish  to  come  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
its  aims  and  possibilities  will  do  well  to  read  his  work. 

M.  Lepelletier  is  a  professor  in  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris 
and  Secretary-General  of  the  Societe  d'ficonomie  Sociale. 

M.  F.  MoEvoY. 


The  Basis  of  Ascendancy.   By  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.    New  York,  1909.   250  pp. 

"  Starting  with  the  fact  that  the  negro  is  a  negro  and  that 
his  capacities  upon  the  average  are  not  the  capacities  of  the  white 
man,  what  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  state  toward  the  capacities 
he  has."  This,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  is  the  perplexing  question 
which  the  author  sets  himself  to  answer. 

Whether  he  has  succeeded  or  not,  his  contribution  is  evidently 
the  offering  of  one  who  has  been  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
problem.  In  refreshing  contrast  to  the  heated  utterances  of  some 
who  approach  the  question,  he  manifests  a  temperate  well-balanced 
sympathy  with  the  negro,  together  with  a  certain  depth  of  insight 
into  the  psychology  of  both  races,  black  and  white,  which  bespeaks 
a  knowledge  gained  by  both  study  and  experience. 

The  work  is  one  of  a  series  being  a  general  discussion  of  prob- 
lems to  be  treated  more  specifically  in  a  volume  to  follow  or  which 
have  received  some  attention  in  a  previous  volume,  "  The  New 
South." 

The  theme  is  undoubtedly  interesting  and  the  author's  treatment 
of  it  worthy  of  consideration,  but  his  manner  of  presentation 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.    In  his  efforts  to  escape  the 
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commonplace  in  expression  he  is  often  betrayed  into  an  obscurity 
of  style  which  is  most  distracting  to  the  reader. 

However,  the  work  is  a  sober,  earnest  attempt  to  solve  a  vexing 
problem  and  offers  information  and  suggestions  well  calculated  to 
stimulate  fruitful  thought. 

M.  F.  MoEvoT. 


Lessons  in  Logic,  by  William  Turner,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of 

Philosophy  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America;  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Catholic  Educational  Press;  London,  B.  and  T. 
Washbourne;  1911;  pp.  302.    Price,  $1.25. 

There  has  been  in  Catholic  educational  institutions  a  long  felt 
need  of  philosophical  text-books  which  could  be  used  without  hav- 
ing to  warn  the  student  against  false  or  questionable  suppositions 
and  implications.  All  branches  of  philosophy  are  intimately  con- 
nected, and  their  dependence  on  one  another  is  such  that,  however 
fair  and  objective  an  author  ma.j  endeavor  to  be,  his  treatment 
of  a  special  question  is  unavoidably  colored  by  his  views  concern- 
ing other  problems.  It  frequently  happens  even  that  insinuations 
are  more  dangerous  than  explicit  statements  because,  being  only 
accessory,  less  attention  is  paid  to  them.  They  are  accepted  as 
true  at  first  sight  because  the  statements,  facts,  rules,  etc.,  along 
with  which  they  are  presented  and  to  which  they  seem  indissolubly 
bound  are  certainly  true.  This  applies  especially  to  logic  which 
is  so  closely  related  to  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  knowledge  that  the  solution  given  to  these  problems 
cannot  fail  to  make  its  influence  felt  throughout  There  is  an 
undercurrent  which  at  times  manifests  itself  at  the  surface. 

Hence  Doctor  Turner's  Lessons  in  Logic — ^the  first  volume  of 
the  Catholic  University  Series  of  Text-books  in  Philosophy — will 
be  welcomed,  and  the  other  volumes  of  the  same  series  will  be 
eagerly  awaited.  One  cannot  expect  to  find  much  that  is  new  in 
a  text-book  on  logic.  Dr.  Turner's  Lessons,  while  strictly  adhering 
to  traditional  philosophy,  are  an  ample  proof  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, scholastic  principles  adapt  themselves  most  harmoniously 
to  the  results  of  modern  research  in  logic  and  methodology,  and 
that,  in  their  essentials,  they  fit  in  perfectly  with  more  recent 
progress. 
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Clearness,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  required 
in  a  text-book,  is  a  prominent  feature  of  this.  Avoiding  the  ex- 
tremes of  a  diffuse  exposition  and  of  an  algebraic  conciseness. 
Dr.  Turner  states  the  rules  clearly,  with  precision,  and  illustrates 
them  by  examples  that  are  taken  chiefly  from  concrete,  even  from 
every  day  life,  and  that,  in  consequence,  will  appeal  to  the  stu- 
dent's mind.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  if  a  student  fails  to 
become  interested  in  logic  as  presented  in  these  lessons,  or  if  he 
finds  himself  unable  to  understand  and  master  it,  little  if  any 
profit  will  be  derived  from  the  substitution  of  another  text-book. 

G.  A.  DUBRAY. 


The  Story  of  Our  Lord's  Life  told  for  Children,  by  a  Carmel- 
ite Nun.  New  York,  Cathedral  Library  Association,  1910. 
Pp.  xii  4-  173. 

"The  Story  of  Our  Lord's  Life,  told  for  Children,"  by  a 
Carmelite  nun,  makes  an  interesting  addition  to  the  list  of  good 
books  for  the  little  ones.  It  is  simply  and  beautifully  told  and 
the  scriptural  phraseology  is  preserved  wherever  it  is  possible. 
The  scriptural  passages  form  the  ground  work  and  the  story  is 
merely  the  explanation  or  commentary  to  suit  the  child's  mind. 
The  book  is  especially  attractive  because  of  its  many  well-chosen 
pictures  which  are  selected  from  the  great  masterpieces  dealing 
with  Our  Lord's  Life.  It  should  prove  very  helpful  to  Sunday- 
school  teachers  if  used  as  supplementary  work,  because  the  book 
would  appeal  strongly  to  children.  It  fully  succeeds  in  the  aim 
expressed  in  the  introduction  to  satisfy  the  child's  natural  love 
of  the  marvellous,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  by  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  of  Our  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother. 
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Judge  William  C.  Robinson. 

Judge  William  C.  Robinson,  Dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  died  at  his  home  in  Washington 
on  Monday,  Xovember  6,  1911. 

Bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  July  26,  1834,  he  received  his 
early  education  in  the  private  schools  there  and  at  Wesleyau 
xVcademy.  lie  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1854 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
law  from  Dartmouth  in  1879,  and  his  master  of  arts  degree 
from  Yale  in  1881. 

Eleven  years  after  he  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
Professor  Robinson  practiced  law  in  New  Haven,  at  the  same 
time  lecturing  in  the  university.  He  was  judge  of  the  city 
court  of  New  Haven  from  1869  to  1871,  afterward  being  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Connecticut. 
He  served  in  this  capacity  until  he  came  to  Washington. 

Professor  Robinson  was  a  lecturer  of  law  in  Yale  University 
from  1809  to  1872,  and  a  professor  of  common  law  in  the  same 
institution  from  1872  xmtil  1896.  A  tablet  was  unveiled  to 
his  memory  at  the  commencement  exercises  in  Jime,  1909,  at 
which  President  Taft  was  present. 

Professor  Robinson's  "  Elciiientary  Law  "'  is  considered  the 
standard  book  of  its  kind  in  publication  today,  and  is  used 
in  all  the  law  schools  of  the  country,  having  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and  Universities. 

ITis  ollirr  colobratcd  works  are  "  Life  of  Ebenezer  Beriah 
Kelly,"  "  Notes  of  Elementary  Law,"  "  Elementary  Law," 
"  Claris  Rcnim,"  "  Law  of  Patents,"  in  three  volumes ;  "  For- 
ensic Oratory,"  and  "  Elements  of  American  Jurisprudence." 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  leading  legal  periodicals  from  18G7 
to  1910,  and  was  editor  of  the  Mirror  of  Justice  in .  1903. 
806 
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He  wrote  many  legal  essays,  and  was  considered  an  authority 
on  patent  law,  sending  one  of  his  pupils  into  the  Orient  to 
revise  the  patent  law  of  Japan.  For  this  he  was  signally 
honored  by  the  J apanese  government. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  Jfovember  8,  a  solemn  High 
Mass  of  Requiem  was  celebrated  in  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  at  which  the  celebrant  was  the  Right  Reverend 
Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Rector  of  the  University,  and  the  preacher, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  John  T.  Creagh,  Professor  of  Canon  Law. 
After  the  ceremony  the  remains,  accompanied  by  the  Law 
students  of  the  University,  were  conveyed  to  the  Union  Station. 
The  interment  took  place  at  Norwich,  Conn. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  tribute  paid  to  Judge 
Robinson  by  Reverend  Dr.  Creagh  at  the  funeral  services : 

It  is  not  easy,  on  such  short  notice,  and  in  these  solemn  and 
moving  circumstances,  to  pay  fittingly  a  brief,  final  tribute  of 
respect,  in  the  name  of  a  gi'eat  school,  to  one  who  labored  long 
and  lovingly  and  with  distinction  in  its  service;  and  the  difficulty 
becomes  still  greater  when  this  tribute  is  to  voice  not  only  the 
common  knowledge  of  a  noble  character  in  the  presence  of  which 
all  men  must  feel  humbled,  but  also  a  sincere  friendship  which 
developed  with  increasing  intimacy  into  admiration.  The  record 
left  by  Judge  Robinson  is  an  unusual  one  and  worthy  of  a  more 
adequate  appreciation  than  that  which,  in  honor  of  his  memory 
and  for  our  own  good,  after  only  a  few  hours'  preparation,  I  now 
attempt. 

ilen  are  great  not  by  virtue  of  their  place,  their  material  posses- 
sions or  their  intellectual  gifts,  but  because  of  noble  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  avA  of  .services  rendered  to  worthy  causes.  Only 
the  good  servant  of  his  fellow-man,  of  society,  of  the  Church ;  only 
he  who  speaks  by  life  and  word  a  message  of  progress  or  of  solace, 
and  contributes  to  the  betterment  of  himianity  in  some  of  its 
many  fields  of  endeavor;  only  he  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  the 
world  is  better  for  his  having  lived;  only  such  are  worthy  to  be 
rescued  from  the  oblivion  in  which  death  enshrouds  the  great 
majority  of  our  race  and  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  living  for 
purposes  of  encouragement  and  inspiration. 

In  the  light  of  this  standard,  we  assist  today  at  the  obsequies 
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of  a  great-BOuled  man,  whose  achievements  are  worthy  of  com- 
memoration. God  blessed  our  departed  friend  with  length  of  days, 
with  strength  of  body,  a  brilliant  intellect,  and  particularly  with 
that  steadfast  purpose  and  stalwart  energy  that  have  enabled  the 
sturdy  Xew  England  stock  from  which  he  sprang  to  contribute 
so  forcefully  to  the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  our  coun- 
try. All  that  he  was  and  all  that  he  had,  all  through  hia  long  life 
which  stretched  over  more  than  the  scriptural  span,  from  1834  to 
two  days  ago,  he  gave  freely  and  generously  to  things  high  and 
holy.  He  was  always  active  in  good  causes.  He  ever  held  himself 
ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  broader,  more  serviceable  effort, 
and — the  true  test  of  a  great  soul — ^he  recked  not  of  personal  cost 
or  sacrifice.  And  throughout  all  his  days,  he  bore  "the  white 
rose  of  a  blameless  life; "  of  him  it  can  be  truly  said,  "  he  kept 
the  paths  of  justice  and  guarded  the  ways  of  the  saints." 

Opportunities  came  to  put  his  nobility  of  soul  to  the  test.  We, 
who  witnessed  his  daily  coming  and  going,  know  how  like  a  true 
man  he  bore  himself  in  the  stress  of  daily  strife,  so  that  to  know 
him  was  to  learn  again  the  highest  possibilities  of  Christian  char- 
acter and  the  wonderful  power  of  lay  example,  and  to  see  inborn 
honor  and  candor  and  uprightness  wrought  to  perfection  under  the 
fruitful  influence  of  divine  grace.  Perhaps  it  is  by  these  ordinary 
tests  that  character  is  best  revealed. 

But  more  notable  opportunities  for  test  and  for  service  were  his. 
And  one  of  these,  to  which,  arduous  as  it  was,  he  fully  measured 
up,  which  gives  us  our  best  insight  into  his  character  as  a  Christian 
and  into  his  title  to  remembrance  in  his  chosen  field  of  work, 
came  when  the  authorities  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
in  1895  determined  to  organize  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  legal 
science  and  chose  him  to  be  its  founder. 

At  that  time  Dr.  Bobinson  had  been  a  professor  of  common  law 
for  twenty-six  years  at  Yale  University.  His  success  as  a  teacher, 
which  was  of  the  highest;  his  standing  in  the  communiiy,  which 
had  honored  him  with  appointments  to  various  judgeships  and 
to  the  State  Legislature;  his  popularity  with  the  students,  whose 
affection  for  him  was  traditional ;  his  attachment  to  a  school  which 
he  had  watched  and  helped  grow  from  insignificance  to  national 
importance;  everything  of  reality  in  his  past  and  present,  and 
everything  of  hope  in  his  future  bound  him  to  his  Burroundings, 
and  especially  forbade  sueh  a  breaking  of  social  and  familiar  ties 
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and  such  an  annihilation  of  sure  material  prospects  as  were  implied 
in  this  new  venture,  which  as  yet  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  its 
originators. 

His  choice,  however,  was  not  long  in  the  making.  With  the 
same  resolution  and  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  had  enabled 
him  years  before  to  abandon  the  Episcopal  ministry  and  enter  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a  layman,  he  now  buoyantly  and  gladly  cut 
himself  off  from  his  past  and  all  its  promise  and  undertook,  for  the 
good  of  humanity  and  of  the  Church,  a  work  which  might  very 
properly  be  styled  a  creation. 

No  event  so  helps  us  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principal 
motives  of  his  life  as  does  this  courageous  undertaking.  His  com- 
prehensive mind  fully  grasped  the  possibilities  of  the  situation — 
untold  possibilities  of  social  beneficence  and  political  security — 
and  to  the  realization  of  these  possibilities,  after  an  heroic  act 
of  faith  in  God,  he  feared  not  to  devote,  even  at  the  risk  of  loss, 
his  reputation,  his  ability,  his  future.  A  small  soul  can  not  ap- 
preciate either  the  meaning  or  the  merit  of  his  sacrifice;  a  poor 
soul  can  not  grasp  the  lofty  purpose  that  sustained  him  to  the  day 
of  his  death  and  that  he  executed  so  well  that  those  who  come 
after  him  have  only  to  continue  to  build  on  the  sure,  well-planned 
foundation  which  he  laid. 

In  the  University  Law  School  we  have  his  view  of  law,  which 
was  grand  and  high,  worthy  of  a  Papinian  or  a  Paulus.  He  knew 
that  law  is  the  life  of  the  State,  that  in  it  are  infallibly  reflected 
the  elevation  or  debasement  of  popular  judgment,  and  that  fluc- 
tuations of  the  moral  temperature  of  the  body-politic  are  sooner 
or  later  registered  in  the  code;  that  in  a  country  like  ours  lawyers 
and  judges  are  able  to  play  a  most  important  part  in  creating 
jurisprudence,  and  our  lawmakers  themselves  are  frequently  men  of 
legal  formation.  He  knew  also  that  a  strong,  just  juristic  sense, 
carefully  trained  and  developed,  can  build  up  a  body  of  legal  prin- 
ciples that  can  prevail  over  popular  passion,  conquer  conquering 
armies,  and  survive  the  social  organizations  which  they  were  origi- 
nally intended  to  govern. 

In  his  mind,  then,  legal  education  must  not  be  the  mere  assem- 
bring  of  large  groups  of  students  to  learn  how  to  win  cases  and 
gain  a  livelihood.  That  there  will  always  be  one  class  of  students, 
who  have  no  higher  view  of  their  calling,  Dr.  Robinson  was  well 
aware,  and  he  understood  that  in  his  school,  as  in  every  law-8chool> 
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provision  must  be  made  for  them.  But  in  his  concept  law  was  to 
be  more  than  an  art;  it  was  to  be  what  it  had  ever  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  masters  of  Roman  and  Common  Law,  a  science ; 
not  a  mere  scaffolding  of  precedents,  but  a  noble,  immortal  struc- 
ture of  principles  from  which  men  should  go  out  with  their  vision 
of  justice  clarified ;  knowing  cases  and  statutes,  but  cognizant  also 
of  the  great,  controlling  sources  from  which  all  just  legislation 
flows;  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body 
of  jurisprudence;  ready,  therefore,  when  need  arose — as  arise  it 
surely  will — to  render  service  to  ethics  and  religion  and  government 
as  well  as  to  law. 

He  was  equipped  as  perhaps  no  other  man  in  our  country  to 
execute  this  far-reaching  design.  He  had  a  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  teaching  and  in  practice ;  he  had  assisted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  generations  of  students;  he  was  familiar  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  legal  education  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries.  But, — more  important  for  the  successful  carrying  out 
of  the  work  to  which  he  had  set  his  hand — he  not  only  could 
analyze  existing  systems  and  point  out  their  defects,  he  was  a 
builder  with  plans  and  materials  ready  for  a  new  and  more  im- 
posing construction.  He  saw  clearly  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
Law  reaching  out  over  nations  and  continents  in  unwearying  dom- 
inion and  sensed  in  its  ever-applicable  axioms  a  great,  eflBcient, 
formative  instrument;  he  realized  moreover  that  to  it  men  will 
continually  turn  more  and  more  as  to  a  common  source  of  muni- 
cipal and  international  law;  he  knew  that  the  Canon  Law  had 
given  system  and  form  to  the  undigested  customs  which  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  still  spoke  through  many  a  detail  of  current  statute  and 
practice :  he  loved  to  proclaim  the  dependence  of  all  human  enact- 
ments on  the  law  of  God:  and  with  him  it  was  as  an  article  of 
faith  that  all  sciences,  including  law  and  sociology  and  politics 
and  economics,  were  intimately  related  to  ethics  and  religion  and 
could  not  rightly  be  divorced  from  them.  For  him  law  was  a 
.sacred  tiling,  ar.i  honi  et  aequi,  deriving  its  essence  as  well  as  its 
name  from  iustitia. 

Thus  enlightened,  he  clearly  comprehended  what  could  be  ac- 
complished for  lawyers  and  the  law,  and  through  them  for  our 
social  morality  and  civic  security,  by  the  utilization  of  every  good 
agency,  especially  in  a  new  school,  untrammelled  by  traditions  and 
devoted  to  all  that  was  highest  and  best  in  every  field  of  science. 
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In  his  law  school,  to  the  development  of  which  he  brought  the 
rich  requirements  of  many  years  and  devoted  his  days  and  nights 
until  the  final  call  came,  we  behold  not  only  the  expression  of  his 
character  and  ability,  but  also  his  real  monument.  Defunctus 
adhuc  loquitur.  His  masterly  mind  will  still  speak  through  its 
noble  lines  to  those  who  come  after  him,  proclaiming  that  Qod 
blessed  the  sacrifice  in  which  the  first  stones  were  laid,  that  the 
work  was  well  begun  and  well  done,  and  all  that  remains  is  to 
maintain  it  as  his  wise  counsels  planned  it. 

In  his  own  department  as  a  professor  of  Common  Law,  Dr. 
Bobinson  was  unrivalled.  His  eloquence,  his  special  gift  of  clear 
and  logical  expression,  his  ability  to  invest  with  interest  the  most 
uninviting  subjects,  his  experience  as  teacher,  lawyer  and  judge,  his 
wide  knowledge  of  the  legal  literature  of  all  departments  and  all 
lands,  his  readiness  to  serve  and  help,  his  well-known  uprightness, 
contributed  to  win  him  a  popularity  which  will  cause  the  news 
of  his  death  to  bring  sadness  wherever  men  do  the  work  of  the 
law  from  Maine  to  California.  Even  his  books,  which  of  course 
lack  the  charm  of  his  personality,  bear  evidence  to  his  command  of 
an  unusual  excellence  of  style,  and  a  lucidity  of  statement  which 
might  well  serve  as  a  model. 

His  work,  however,  in  behalf  of  the  University  was  not  limited 
to  establishing  and  developing  the  School  of  Law,  of  which  he 
was  Dean.  No  one  loved  the  University  more,  no  one  sacrificed 
more  of  time  and  labor  for  its  general  interests.  He  may  justly 
be  styled  one  of  its  founders.  From  the  time  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  the  very  day  before  his  death  he  did  yeoman's  service 
in  senate  and  faculty  and  committee.  It  is  by  a  code  drawn  up 
by  his  able  and  painstaking  hand  that  the  University  is  now  gov- 
erned. No  pressure  of  his  own  class-work,  or  of  the  text-books  that 
have  made  his  name  famous  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  ever  caused  him  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  when  the  call  of  the 
Trustees  or  of  the  Eector  came  to  contribute  to  the  common  good  of 
the  institution  for  which  he  felt  he  could  not  do  too  much. 

Of  his  greatest  title  to  our  regard  I  have  not  yet  spoken.  We 
who  knew  him  shall  remember  best,  and  God,  we  trust,  will  reward 
most  his  constant,  fait'.iful  devotion  to  the  teachings  and  practices 
of  our  holy  religion.  A  great  lawj-er,  his  first  allegiance  was  to 
eternal  justice.  He  was  a  scholar  who  saw  God  not  only  in 
science,  but  in  daily  life,  and  ever  walked  hand  in  hand  with 
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Him.  Here  in  this  parish  he  was  a  common  source  of  edification 
to  priests  and  people.  We  of  the  University  can  bear  witness  to 
his  attendance  at  daily  Mass,  his  frequent  Communions,  his  regular 
noon-day  visits  to  his  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Becalling 
his  deep  faith,  his  unaffected  piety,  his  simplicity  and  honor  and 
honesty,  his  unfailing  charity,  his  evenness  of  temper,  his  serious 
reverence  for  sacred  persons  and  holy  things,  his  religious  disregard 
for  the  vanities  and  trifles  of  life,  we  feel  that  here  was  one  of  those 
noble  jurisconsults  who  mirror  forth  in  their  lives  that  justice 
which  is  the  subject  of  their  study,  and  whom  Ulpian  declared 
worthy  to  be  called  priests. 

Surely,  if  death  ever  lay  aside  some  of  its  gloom  and  terror,  it 
is  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  The  grim  visitor  enters  here 
not  less  as  a  friend  than  as  a  destroyer.  It  comes  at  the  close 
of  a  long,  honorable  and  well-spent  life,  and  finds  the  body  worn  by 
age  and  not  unwilling  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  which  it  has 
become  weary,  though  the  mind  be  still  vigorous  and  alert  It  stills 
the  eloquent  tongue  and  halts  the  dexterous  hand,  but  it  cannot 
blot  from  public  record  the  story  of  great  hopes  realized  and  great 
achievements  done  which  will  perpetuate  the  name  and  honor  of 
him  who  sinks  into  the  grave.  It  brings  a  great  University  to 
the  bier  of  the  departed  to  proclaim  his  high  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  his  imqnestioned  integrity  as  a  man,  his  unfaltering  cour- 
age as  a  combatant  in  every  contest  for  goodness  and  truth.  It  con- 
soles his  friends  and  acquaintances  with  the  memory  of  an  unblem- 
ished career.  And  if  death  must  here  break  the  sacred,  tender 
bonds  that  bind  parent  to  child,  it  at  least  speaks  to  the  bereaved 
the  sweet  word  of  comfort — ^that  he  who  has  gone  has  left  to  his 
children  the  most  precious  of  inheritances,  a  good  name. 
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The  Sisters'  College.  With  the  permission  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Catholic  University  an  institute  for  the  col- 
legiate trauiiag  of  our  teaching  Sisters,  to  be  known  as  The 
Sisters'  College  has  been  opened  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity. In  this  institute  the  Sisters  will  follow  courses  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  the  University.  The  instruction  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  University  but  will  be  given  apart  from 
its  regular  courses  and  outside  of  the  University  grounds,  for 
the  present  in  the  Convent  of  the  Senedictine  Nuns  at  Brook- 
land.  Several  University  professors  have  agreed  to  give  their 
services  as  teachers  in  the  new  institute,  which  is  modeled  more 
or  less  closely  on  the  St.  Ann's  Institute  at  Miinster,  in  Prussia, 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  Episcopate, 
and  so  far  quite  successful.* 

The  college  is  open  to  all  teaching  Sisters  sent  by  their  supe- 
riors, and  on  the  successful  completion  of  its  courses  the  Uni- 
versity will  grant  the  degrees  lawfully  earned  by  the  students 
of  the  College.  Credit  for  work  of  a  collegiate  character  done 
elsewhere  will  be  allowed,  and  examinations  may  be  taken  for 
advanced  standing.  The  College  will  be  conducted  on  the  usual 
lines  of  the  academic  work  of  the  University,  of  which  it 
becomes  an  integral  part,  so  that  the  graduates  of  the  College 
are  truly  members  of  the  University.  The  need  of  such  an 
institute  has  long  been  keenly  felt  by  our  teaching  Sisters, 
and  they  have  freely  importuned  the  University  authorities 
to  open  to  them,  in  some  becoming  way,  the  doors  of  this  great 
central  Catholic  School.  The  Trustees  of  the  University  have 
finally  agreed  to  permit  the  beginning  of  the  good  work  in  a 
modest  way  and  with  all  due  safeguards  for  the  religious  life 
of  the  Sisters.  Twenty  Sisters  have  already  entered  the  Col- 
lege, 6  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Dubuque, 

*  The  CathoUo  University  Bulletin,  May,  1908,  p.  421. 
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Iowa,  3  Benedictine  Sisters,  Brookland,  D.  C,  2  Sisters  of  < 
Jesus  Mary,  one  from  Quebec,  Canada,  and  one  from  London,  < 
England,  2  Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
3  Sisters  of  Providence,  St.  Mary's  of  the  Woods,  Indiana, 
2  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart,  Scranton,  Pa.,  2  Sisters 
of  St.  Dominic,  Sinsinawa,  Wis.,  3  Sisters  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, Newport,  Ky.,  1  Sister  of  the  Holy  Humility  of  Mary, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  2  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Chicago,  HI.  The  Sis- 
ters' College  was  regularly  opened  on  October  third  with  the 
Mass  of  the  Holy  Spirt  and  a  pertinent  discourse  by  the  Rig^t 
Reverend  Rector  of  the  University. 

Formal  Opening  of  the  Sisters'  College.  The  Sisters' 
College  which  opened  on  October  3  was  solemnly  inaugurated 
on  Satiirday,  October  7,  by  His  Excellency,  the  Most  Rev. 
Diomede  Falconio,  Apostolic  Delegate.  The  exercises  took 
place  in  St.  Benedict's  Convent,  Brookland,  where  the  students 
of  the  College  were  assembled.  His  Excellency  ofiFered  the 
Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  assisted  by  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Shields,  and  Rev.  Dr.  William  Turner  as  deacons.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Rector  addressed  the  students  and  faculty  on  the 
significance  of  the  occasion,  and  beautifully  depicted  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  new  college  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
Catholic  education  in  this  country.  The  choir  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  College  rendered  the  music,  and  many  of  the 
Dominican  Fathers  were  present.  The  following  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Catholic  University  who  are  now  conducting 
courses  at  the  Sisters'  College  attended  the  ceremony:  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Pace,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Shields, 
Dr.  George  M.  Boiling,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  John  D.  Maguire,  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Turner,  Dr.  Aubrey  E.  Landry,  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick 
J.  McCormick,  and  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Carrigan. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  held  their  semi-annual  meeting  in  Divinity 
College  on  Monday,  October  12.  Four  new  members  were 
elected.  Most  Reverend  Edmond  F.  Prendergast,  Archbishop 
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of  Philadelphia,  Moet  Reverend  James  J.  Keane,  Archbishop 
of  Dubuque,  Right  Reverend  J.  F.  R^s  Canevin,  Bishop  of 
Pittsburg,  and  the  Honorable  Thomas  Keame.  Reverend  Dr. 
Franz  Coin  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Sacred  Scriptiire; 
Reverend  John  Fenlon,  S.  S.  and  Reverend  Anthony  Vieban, 
S.  S.,  were  appointed  to  the  management  of  Divinity  College 
and  were  given  charge  of  the  courses  in  pastoral  and  ascetical 
theology.  The  Board  authorized  the  completion  of  the  central 
portion  of  Gibbons  Hall. 

Farewell  Dinner  to  Cardinal  Falconio.  On  Thursday 
evening,  I^^ovember  9,  His  Eminence  Diomede  Cardinal  Fal- 
conio was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  Divinity  College,  and  bade  farewell  to  the  assembled 
professors,  students  and  representatives  of  the  affiliated  Colleges. 

His  Eminence  is  accompanied  to  Rome  by  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Rector,  whom  he  has  invited  to  assist  at  the  consistory 
in  which  His  Eminence  and  Cardinals  Farley  and  O'Connell 
are  to  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  Cardinalate. 

Gift  of  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars.  The  magnificent  gift  of 
Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  was  presented  recently  by  Sir  James 
J.  Ryan  of  Philadelphia,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory. 
The  gift  was  made  during  a  visit  paid  to  His  Eminence  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  The  generous  donor  was  accom- 
panied by  Monsignor  Maurice  Hassett  of  Harrisburg,  alumnus 
and  former  Instructor  at  the  University. 

Formal  opening  of  the  Year  1911-1912.  The  formal  open- 
ing of  the  present  academic  year  at  the  Catholic  University 
took  place  on  Sunday,  October  8.  Solemn  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  celebrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rector  in  the  Assembly 
Room,  McMahon  Hall,  at  10.30  o'clock.  He  was  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  T.  A.  Ryder,  C.  S.  P.,  deacon,  Rev.  H.  A.  Swift, 
C.  S.  P.  sub-deacon,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Allard,  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  entire  faculty,  dressed  in  academic  robes,  and  the  stu- 
dent body,  now  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University, 
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attended  the  ceremony.  The  Rt  Rev.  Rector  made  many  im- 
portant announcements  of  changes  in  the  faculty  for  the  new 
year,  and  afterward  delivered  an  inspiring  address  on  the 
"  Academic  Virtues." 

Public  Lectures.  The  following  is  the  list  of  Public  Lec- 
tures for  the  Fall  Course,  1911 : 

October  19— "Addiaon  and  the  EnglUh  Eway." 

Patsick  J.  Leitnox,  B.  a. 

October  26 — "  CalderOn  and  Spanish  Drama." 

Ret.  Db.  Chablbb  Wabbek  CtXBam. 
NoTember  3 — "  Beowulf,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Epic." 

ntARdS  J.  Hinnn.T,  A.  B. 

November  9 — "Marcua  Tulliiu  Cicero." 

Rev.  Db.i  JoHir  Daiieh  Maguibe. 
Xovember  16 — "  ArlBtophanes  and  Greek  Political  Comedy." 

Db.  Gboboe  BfELvnxE  Boijuno. 
November  23 — "  EusebiuB  of  CKsarea,  Father  of  Church  History." 

V.  Rev.  Db.  Patbick  J.  Healt. 

December  7 — "  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo." 

Rev.  Db.  Wiluak  Tdbneb. 
December  14 — "Pascal  as  Christian  Apologist." 

Rev.  Db.  Geobob  M.  Sautage,  C.  8.  C. 

The  retirement  dt  Mgr.  Grannan  from  the  active  teaching 
stafP  of  the  University  terminates  a  long  career  in  Catholic 
educational  work  in  the  United  States.  Monsignor  Grannan 
will  devote  himself  hereafter  to  the  management  of  the  Henry 
McCadden  Junior  Fund  for  the  education  of  young  men  to 
the  priesthood  in  poorer  dioceses  of  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  He  has,  however,  also  been  entrusted  with  certain 
work  in  the  interests  of  the  Pontifical  College,  Pio  Latino 
Americano. 

Monsignor  Grannan  entered  the  Propaganda  CoU^  in  Rome 
in  1871.  He  was  ordained  in  1878,  having  taken  the  Doctor's 
degree  in  Philosophy  and  Theology  at  the  Propaganda.  He 
was  Professor  in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Mt  St  Mary's 
College,  Emmitaburg,  Md.,  for  eight  years.  After  that  term 
of  service  he  went  to  Europe  where  he  studied  for  two  years  in 
Berlin  and  Paris,  preparing  for  his  work  as  Professor  of 
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Scripture  in  the  Catholic  Universily  of  America.  He  taught 
in  the  University  continuously  for  twenty  years,  from  1891  to 
the  present  year.  He  was  Vice-Kector  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity for  one  year.  During  his  term  in  Mt  St  Mary's 
Collie  he  was  acting  President  for  one  year.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  twelve  members  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commis- 
sion. His  appointment  as  Domestic  Prelate  to  His  Holiness 
last  April  terminates  thus  with  fitting  recognition  an  unusually 
long  career  in  the  work  of  Catholic  education. 
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